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All  the  world  assenting,  aod  continually  repeating  and  reverberating,  there 
sooo  comes  that  singular  phenomenon,  which  the  Germans  call  Swarmery,  or  the 
**  G&tberiag  of  Hen  in  Swarms,**  and  what  prodigies  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing 
and  believiog,  when  thrown  into  that  miraculous  condition.    .    .    . 

Singular,  in  the  case  of  human  swarms,  with  what  perfection  of  unanimity  and 
qoasa-Tcligious  conviction  the  stupidest  absurdities  can  be  received  as  axioms  of 
Eoclid,  luiy  as  articles  of  faith,  which  you  are  not  only  to  believe,  unless  malignantly 
insane,  bat  are  (if  you  have  any  honour  or  morality)  to  push  into  practice,  and 
without  delay  see  diftUf  if  your  soul  would  live !— Thomas  CARLvr.E. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


PREFATORY. 

!RE  are  few  matters  arnonor  educated  people  upon 
iich  upiuion  is  so  absolute  and  so  ill-informed  as  vacci- 
nation. They  will  tell  you  it  has  stopped  smallpox  and 
does  no  harm,  and  if  you  venture  to  question  either 
a<Mertion  you  are  set  down  as  an  abettor  of  "  those  ignor- 
ant and  fanatical  anti-vaccinators."  If  undeterred  you 
inquire  when  smallpox  was  stopped,  and  which  is  the 
hartultiss  variety  of  vaccination,  you  will  probably  be 
tolil  that  these  are  medical  questions,  whilst  the  facts 
are  indisputable;  the  answer  running  in  the  line  of  Old 
Kaspar'n  to  Little  Peterkin,  inquisitive  as  to  the  good  of 
Blenheim — 

Why  that  I  cannot  tell,  said  he. 

But  'twas  a  famous  victory. 

I  am  not  complaining  of  this  attitude  of  mind.  We 
all  accept  more  or  less  on  bare  authority.  In  the  multi- 
plicity and  uiisearchableness  of  knowledge,  it  is  unavoid- 
able. Some  years  ago  a  venerable  friend  urged  me  to 
wrrite  against  vaccination,  which,  he  said,  was  working 
ondluss  mischief  to  the  public  health.  He  would  have 
the  book  published,  and  provide  whatever  was  requisite 
for  niy  satisfaction.  I  pleaded  prior  engagements,  and 
turned  the  conversation,  thinking  how  sad  it  was  thai 
one  so  pood,  and,  in  other  respects,  so  enlightened  shouhi 
t  to  so  strange  an  illusion — 1,  then,  taking 
a  on  trust  as  one  of  the  numerous  blessings 
conlerred  upon  mankind  in  the  course  of  the  present 
century. 

I  *in  therefore  disposed  to  make  large  allowance  tor 
fUie  crednlous  attitude  of  the  public  toward  vaccination 
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whilst  at  the  same  time  insisting  on  its  correction  ;  and 
for  this  reason  especially,  that  vaccination  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  private  concern.  We  are  free  to  entertain 
what  notions  we  please,  but  if  we  proceed  to  enforce 
them  on  unbelievers,  we  cannot  complain  if  we  are  re- 
quired to  answer  for  our  aggression  or  encounter  rough 
usage.  Enforced  by  the  law  of  England,  vaccination  is 
related  to  the  life  and  intelligence  of  every  citizen,  and 
it  is  consequently  vain  to  claim  for  it  exemption  from 
vulgar  discussion.  Apart  from  its  compulsory  infliction,  ■ 
vaccination  might  be  and  remain  an  e-soteric  rite,  the  ■ 
very  mystery  of  mysteries;  but  with  compulsion  the 
privilege  of  sanctity  is  impo.s.sible. 

VARIOLATION. 

It  has  been  said  that  beliefs  and  observances  in  them- 
selves most  irrational  wear  a  different  aspect  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  their  origin  and  liistory.  It  is  so  with 
vaccination.  Had  it  come  upon  the  world  as  we  know 
it,  with  failure  and  disaster,  equivocation  and  apology, 
rejection  would  have  been  inevitable ;  but  when  we  turn 
to  the  pa.st  we  discover  that  our  davmoaa  hatreditus  has 
a  tradition  that  goes  far  to  account  for,  if  not  to  excuse, 
the  folly  which  remains. 

Vaccination  was  the  successor  of  Inoculation  (or,  moro 
precisely.  Variolation),  entering  into  a  possession  already 
acquired  in  the  human  mind. 

It  had  been  observed  from  of  old  that  some  forms  of 
disease  rarely  recur  in  the  .same  person  in  a  lifetime ;  and 
thus  when  scarlet  fever,  or  measles,  or  smallpox  broke 
out  in  a  family,  it  was  considered  prudent  to  let  the  dis- 
ease have  \ls  course,  and  thereby  obtain  immunity  from 
fear  of  future  infection. 

It  was  this  confidence,  that  smallpox  once  undergone 
was  finally  disposed  of,  that  was  the  justification  of  the 
practice  of  inoculating  the  disease  when  introduced  from 
the  East  iu  the  first  quarter  of  last  century.  Inasmuch, 
it  was  argued,  as  none  can  have  smallpox  more  than  once, 
why  not  induce  it  artificially,  and  pass  through  the  ill- 
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^»ess  at  a  convenient  season  ?  But  Nature,  though  com- 
pliant, does  not  always  accept  the  course  we  ingeniously 
prescribe  for  her.  Smallpox  as  naturally  developed  (so 
to  speak)  is  a  crisis  of  impurity  in  the  blood,  and  if  the 
requisite  conditions  are  absent,  it  cannot  be  adequately 
excited.  Hence  variolation  was  an  uncertain  and  hazard- 
ous operation.  It  took  with  some  and  was  indistinguish- 
able from  an  attack  of  ordinary  smallpox ;  it  took 
partially,  or  not  at  all  with  others ;  and  the  operation 
was  frequently  followed  by  malaise,  disorders  of  the 
dtin.  and  grave  constitutional  derangements.  Nor  were 
the  variolated  secure  from  smallpox.  They  occasionally 
bad  smallpox  with  their  neighbours,  and  then  it  was 
■aid,  •■  There  miist  have  been  some  mistake  about  the 
"inoculation;  for  it  is  impossible  that  anyone  can  be  suc- 
L  "ceasfuUy  inoculated  and  have  smallpox."  Further,  the 
■  variolated,  while  labouring  under  the  induced  malady, 
K^Mivejed  the  disease  to  their  attendants  and  visitors ; 
H|pd  thu-s  smallpox  was  propagated  by  the  means  intended 
^^o  avert  it 
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At  the  close  of  last  century,  variolation  liad  become 
the  castom  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  England. 
The  trouble  and  the  peril  were  disliked,  but  were  accepted 
in  the  name  of  duty.  The  variolation  of  their  children 
was  an  anxiety  that  weighed  like  lead  on  the  hearts  of 
affectionate  parents;  and  glad  and  grateful  they  were 
when  the  operation  was  accomplished  without  serious 
mishap.  Patient*  designed  for  variolation  were  dieted, 
purged,  and  bled ;  and  smallpox  from  sufferers  of  sound 
coastitution  was  diligently  inquired  for.  Mild  smallpox 
was  in  preat  demand  and  was  propagated  from  arm  to 
arui.  When  Dr.  Dimsdale  operated  on  the  Empress 
Oftlharine  he  did  not  venture  to  convey  smallpox  direct 
to  the  imperial  person.  He  looked  out  a  case  of  "  benign 
smallpox  '  with  which  he  inoculated  a  strong  young  man, 
I  aorj  from  the  young  man  the  Empre.ss.  Unle.*s  we  realise 
itbe  inconveniences,  the  uncertainties,  the  disasters  atiA 


the  horrors  of  the  practice  of  variolation,  albeit  minimised, 
excused  and  denied  by  its  professors,  we  can  never  under- 
stand the  ei^thusiasm  with  which  vaccination  was  received 
as  its  substitute.  The  promise  conveyed  in  vaccination 
was  a  relief  inexpressible,  bearing  with  it  a  show  of 
reason  that  was  well  nigh  irresistible.  The  argument 
ran  thus  :  No  one  can  have  smallpox  twice,  and  the 
mildest  attack  is  as  protective  from  subsequent  attack 
as  the  severest  Therefore  it  is  that  in  inoculation  with 
smallpox  we  find  security.  But  inoculation  with  small- 
pox is  an  uncertain  operation  with  dangerous  issues. 
Here,  however,  in  cowpox  is  discovered  a  mild  variety 
of  smallpox,  which  may  be  inoculated  with  perfect  ease, 
and  with  no  possibility  of  harm.  And  inasmuch  as  the 
mildest  smallpox  is  as  preventive  of  future  smallpox  as 
the  severest,  it  follows  that  this  gentle  cowpox  must 
serve  as  a  full  equivalent  for  smallpox  itself. 

niilEDIATE  TRIUMPH   OF   VACCINATION. 

It  was  in  this  plausible  shape  that  vaccination  had  an 
immediate  triumph.  The  way  was  made  straight  for  it 
and  every  difficulty  removed  by  the  existing  practice  of 
variolation.  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  says  that  vaccination 
was  more  strenuously  resisted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  than  it  is  at  this  day.  He  is  completely  mis- 
taken. Vaccination  came  upon  a  generation  prepared 
for  it — which  saw  in  it  a  prescription  in  full  accord  with 
common-sense.  The  entire  medical  profession,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  the  King,  Queen  and  court,  were 
converted  straight  off,  and  parliament  and  society  fol- 
lowed suit.  It  was,  I  confe.ss,  a  natural  development  of 
opinion ;  and  we  need  have  little  doubt  that  had  we  lived 
in  those  days  we  should  have  found  ourselves  shouting 
with  the  genteel  mob.  The  limited  resistance  offered  to 
vaccination  was  not  based  on  physiological  or  sanitary 
science:  such  science  did  not  then  exist.  It  was  the 
resistance  of  variolators  who  were  satisfied  with  the 
established  practice  and  resented  its  disturbance ;  profess- 
ing at  the  same  time  immeasurable  horror  at  the  pro- 
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fanation  to  humaaity  by  infection  with  bovine  disease. 
Whilst  we  have  no  reason  to  identify  ourselves  with  that 
resistance,  we  have  to  recognise  the  service  rendered  by 
the  variolators  in  observing  the  results  of  vaccination — 
the  persistency  with  which  they  traced  and  exposed  its 
failure  to  prevent  smallpox  and  the  injuries  and  deaths 
it  caused.  So  far  as  the  maintenance  of  variolous  inocu- 
lation was  concerned,  they  fought  a  losing  battle ;  but 
they  drove  the  vaccinators  from  post  to  post  (cursed 
while  they  did  so  as  malignant  false  witnesses  possessed 
of  the  devil)  and  at  last  compelled  the  admiasion  that 
their  infallible  preventive  could  not  bo  guaranteed  to 
prevent,  but  onlj'  to  make  smallpox  milder — a  safe  asser- 
tion because  unverifiable,  as  disputable  as  indisputable 
in  particular  instances. 

jenner's  procedure. 

About  the  matter  of  this  prophylactic  there  was  from 
the  first  a  curious  confusion  which  continues  to  this  day. 

Jenner  was  a  country  doctor  at  Berkeley  in  Glouces- 
tershire, a  dairy  country,  where  the  maids  believed  that 
if  they  caught  cowpox  in  milking  they  could  never  after- 
wards catch  smallpox.  Jenner  when  a  young  man  was 
inclined  to  accept  the  dairymaids'  faith ;  but  when  he 
Jiscu.s.sed  it  with  his  medical  acquaintance,  they  ridiculed 
him.  They  said,  "  We  know  that  such  is  the  dairymaids' 
"  faith,  but  we  also  know  that  it  is  untrue;  for  we  know 
"  dairymaids  who  have  had  cowpox,  and  afterwards  had 
"  smallpox  notwithstanding  their  cowpox."  Jenner  was 
convinced  and  said  no  more  about  cowpox. 

To  this  point  let  me  draw  special  attention.  No  man 
knew  better  than  Jenner  that  cowpox  as  cowpox  was  no 
preventive  of  smallpox. 

Toward  middle-life  he  had  what  he  conceived  to  be  a 
happy  thought.  Cowpox  as  cowpox  he  had  dismissed  as 
impracticable ;  but  there  was  a  variety  of  cowpox  which 
he  resolved  to  recommend. 

Cows  in  Gloucestershire  were  milked  by  men  as  well 
as  by  women ;  and  men  would  .sometimes  inilk  covjs  y!\\i\v 
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hands  foul  from  dressing  the  heels  of  horses  afflicted  with 
with  what  was  called  grease.  With  this  grease  they  in- 
fected the  cows,  and  the  pox  which  followed  was  pro- 
nounced by  Jcnner  to  have  all  the  virtue  against  smallpox 
which  the  dairymaids  claimed  for  cowpox. 

HORSEGREASE  COWTOI. 

According  to  Jenner,  then,  the  dairymaids  were  right; ' 
aTid  they  were  wrong.  They  were  right  when  the  pox 
they  caught  was  derived  from  the  horse  through  the  cow  ; 
they  were  wrong  when  the  pox  they  caught  originated  on 
the  cow  without  the  horse.  He  thus  discriminated  a 
double  pox — cowpox  of  no  efficacy  against  smallpox,  and 
horsegrease  cowpox  of  sure  efficacy. 

Further,  in  this  connection,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
farriers  believed  that  when  they  got  poisoned  in  hand- 
ling horses  with  greasy  heels,  they  too,  like  the  dairy- 
maids, were  .safe  from  smallpox. 

It  is  not  therefore  for  cowpox,  but  for  horsegrease 
cowpox  that  Jenner  is  answerable.  In  cowpox  he  had 
not.  and  could  have  no  faith. 

In  1798  Jenner  published  his  famous  Inqiiiry,  a 
treatise  much  more  spoken  of  than  read,  wherein  he  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  the  origin  of  his  chosen  prophylactic.  It 
was  not,  I  repeat,  cowpox :  it  was  horsegrease  cinvpox. 
He  carefully  discriminated  it  from  spontaneous  cowpox, 
which,  he  said,  had  no  protective  virtue,  being  attended 
with  no  inflammation  and  erysipelas,  the  essential  se- 
quences of  inoculation  with  effective  virus. 

REJECTIO.V    OF   JENNER's    PRESCRIPTION. 

I  have  said  that  the  world  gave  a  cordial  and  unhesi- 
tating welcome  to  Jenner's  revelation,  but  the  observa- 
tion rc'iuires  a  startling  qualitication.  Jenner's  revelation 
as  ccinveyed  in  hb  Inquiry  was  suiuniarily  and  igiiomi- 
niously  rejected — wa.s  absolutely  rejected.  I  wish  to 
emphasise  this  point.  Jenner  published  his  Inquiry  in 
order  to  recommend  horsegrease  cowpox,  and  what  I 
have  to  say  is,  that  the  public  declined  to  have  anything 
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to  do  with  horsegrease  cowpox.  The  ori;^n  of  cowpoz 
in  horsegrease  was  scouted  as  an  intolerable  origin.  It 
was  di«gnsting.  Why  a  diseased  secretion  from  horses' 
heels  should  be  more  repulsive  than  a  similar  secretion 
from  cows'  teats  was  not  explained ;  but,  as  we  all  know, 
then  ia  no  accounting  for  tastes.  Various  attempts  were 
mtfie  to  verify  Jennet's  prescription  by  inoculating  cows 
with  horsegrease,  but  they  ended  in  failure — fortunately, 
it  was  said,  in  failure  ;  for  as  Dr.  Pearson  (chief  among 
primitive  vaccinators)  observed,  "  The  very  name  of 
"  hcifsegrea-se  was  like  to  have  damned  the  whole  thing." 
What  did  Jenner  do  under  these  circumstances  ?  Did 
ka  confront  the  public  and  assert  the  efficacy  of  horse- 
RMse  cowpox  ?  Not  he.  He  wanted  money.  He  saw 
now  the  wind  was  blowing.  He  .said  not  another  word 
about  horsegrease  cowpo.x ;  and  as  the  public  were  eager 
at  any  price  to  escape  from  the  nuisance  of  smallpox 
inoculation,  and  disposed  to  substitute  cowpox  as  a  harm- 
Ir^  -  ■  I  te,  why  then  he  resolved  to  go  in  for  cowpox, 
m  .  _         i^  its  discoverer  and  promoter. 

jenner's  transformation. 

T  am  not  making  what  is  called  a  constructive  charge 
a^siust  Jenner,  but  simply  setting  forth  plain,  undeniable 
matter-of-fact.  I  ask  any  one  in  doubt  as  to  what  I 
say  to  read  Jenner's  Inquiry,  published  in  1798,  the 
preacription  of  which  is  horsegrease  cowpox,  and  the 
eondemnation  of  cowpox.  Turn  then  to  his  petition  for 
larLi-ss,  addressed  to  tiie  Ho>ise  of  Commons  in  1S02,  and 
I  we  find  ?  Not  one  word  about  horsegrease  cow- 
L-  i.  tiut  this  audacious  assertion  : — 

"That  your  Petitioner  has  discovered  that  a  disease 

{which  occasionally  exists  in  a  particular  form  among 

little,  known  by  name  of  Cowpox,  admits  of  being  in- 

(wulated  on  the  human  frame  with  the  most  perfect  ease 

ad  safety,  and  is  attended  with  the  singularly  beneficial 

l«ffect  of  rendering  through  life  the  person  so  inoculated 

^perfi'ctl^'  secure  from  the  infection  of  Smallpox." 

Why.  that  was  not  Jenner's  discovery!     It  was  the 
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notion  of  the  dairymaids,  and,  so  far  as  concerned  spon-' 
taneous  cowpox,  was  known  by  Jenner  to  be  untrue. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  claim  was  in  a  measure  allowed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  £10.000  awarded  to  the 
imposter,  and  subsequently  £20,000  in  15507. 

HORSEGREASE   (JOWPOX   KEPT  OCT  OF  SIGHT. 

As  evidence  of  how  completely  Jenner's  pre.scription 
of  horsegrease  cowpox  wa-s  put  out  of  sight,  I  may  refer 
to  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Willan  On  Vaccine  Inocidntion,^ 
published  in  1806,  wherein  all  that  was  thought  important  V 
concerning  the  new  practice  was  set  forth  ;  and  although 
Jenner  was   freely  cited,   yet   neither   horsegrease   nor  _ 
horsegrease  cowpox  was  referred  to  from  the  first  page  H 
to  the  last.      Instead,  cowpox,  after  the  fancy  of   the  " 
dairymaids,  was  exalted  as  the  true  prophylactic,  appa- 
rently without  a  suspicion  of  its  questionable  character,    f 

As  I  have  said,  Jenner  not  only  ofi'ered  no  resistance  ^ 
to  this  amazing  transformation,  but  conformed  to  it,  and 
assumed  the  issue  as  his  own.  Since  the  public  preferred 
cowpox  to  horsegrease  cowpox,  he  saw  no  reason  why  he 
nbould  object,  especially  a.s  the  same  foolish  public  lusted 
after  some  one  to  worship  for  their  deliverance  from  the 
plague  of  variolation.  The  world  resounded  with  praises 
of  the  immortal  Jenner,  the  saviour  of  mankind  from 
smallpox.  Enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  such  incen.se,  it 
is  scarcely  surprising  that  the  idol  came  to  believe  that 
hb  worshippers  knew  him  better  than  he  did  himself. 

SPURIOUS  COWPOX. 

The  promise  of  vaccination,  its  absolute  security  and 
harmlessness,  was  speedily  belied.  The  vaccinated  caught 
smallpox ;  they  fell  sick  after  the  operation ;  they  were 
afflicted  with  eruptions  and  swellings ;  they  died.  These 
mishap8  were  at  tirst  denied — stoutly  denied ;  and  when 
denial  was  no  longer  possible,  it  was  attempted  to 
explain  them  away.  The  cowpox  used  could  not  have 
been  genuine  cowpox,  but  spurious ;  and  for  awhile 
spurious  cowpox  did  yeoman's  service   in   the  way  of 
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apology ;  but  by-and-by  the  excuse  began  to  work  more 
h&nu  than  good.  Mishaps  were  so  numerous  that  people 
liecaine  afraid  of  this  ouiaipresent  spurious  cowpox,  and 
to  aftk  what  it  was,  and  how  it  could  be  avoided.  How 
can  there  be  spurious  pox  ?  Whoever  heard  of  spurious 
dweft.sc  '  Milkmen  vend  spurious  milk,  grocers  spurious 
fkogar,  8ina.shers  spurious  coin ;  but  surely  cows  are  not 
to  be  numbered  with  such  malefactors  as  producers  of 
[>ariouA  pox !  The  thing  was  absurd  on  its  face,  and 
it  proved.  When  Jenner  was  under  examination 
_  imittee  of  the  Colle^'e  of  Physicians  in  1806,  ho 
WM  pressed  hard  for  a  definition  of  spurious  cowpox, 
«h«n  he  '"  owned  up."  He  knew  nothing  of  spurious 
cowpox.  The  words  had  been  employed,  not  to  describe 
»ay  irregularity  on  the  part  of  the  cow,  but  certain 
irregularities  in  the  action  of  cowpox  on  the  part  of  the 
cinated  :  which  was  to  say  that  when  the  vaccinated 
»vered  creditably  and  did  not  catch  smallpox,  the 
ocnrpox  was  genuine ;  but  when  the  sequences  wore 
otherwise,  why  then  it  was  spurious !  Ingenious  and 
coovenicot,  was  it  not  ? 

HORSE  VIBUS   VINDICATED. 

Reverting  to  Jenner's  suppression  of  the  origin  of  cow- 
pox  in  horsegrease,  it  may  be  suggested  that  he  had 
eh«0£«il  his  mind :  but  he  had  not  changed  his  mind. 
As  observed,  various  attempts  were  made  to  inoculate 
C0W9  with  horsegrease,  and  that  these  attempts  were 
fulureB;  but  subsequent  attempts  were  successful. 
Tftoner.  a  veterinarian,  of  Rockhampton,  Gloucestershire, 
!ii»ccee«led  to  Jenner's  complete  satisfaction.  Dr.  Loy  of 
Whitby  dispensed  with  the  cow  altogether,  and  inocu- 
lated with  horsegrease,  or  horsepox,  producing  vesicles 
Kkntical  with  those  of  cowpox.  The  great  success,  how- 
ever, in  this  line  wa-s  reserved  for  Sacco  of  Milan. 
Prom  the  hand  of  a  coachman  poisoned  with  horsegrease 
be  inoculated  nine  children,  and  from  the  virus  thus 
■  operated  on  every  side.     Writing  to  Jenner 

1  iccu  said — "It  is  now  admitted  and  settled 
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grease  is  the  cause  ot  vaccine,  and  we  cannot  too 
"  soon  alter  the  designation  to  equine."  De  Carro  of 
Vienna  received  this  equine  from  Sacco,  and  used  it  so 
freely  and  successfully  among  the  Viennese,  that,  in  his 
own  words,  it  became  impossible  to  say  which  of  the 
citizens  were  equinated  and  which  vaccinated. 

What  did  Jenner  make  of  the.se  confirmations  ?  Ha 
was  adjudged  mistaken  in  asserting  that  the  cowpox 
good  against  smallpox  was  derived  from  horsegrease. 
Did  he  appeal  with  triumph  to  the  evidence  of  Sacco, 
and  say,  "You  thought  me  wrong,  but  see,  I  was  rightl" 
Not  he.  He  kept  silence.  He  consented  to  be  treated 
as  in  error.  He  stood  by  and  allowed  cowpox  to  be  used 
in  which  he  had  no  confidence  whatever.  Nay  more. 
He  consented  to  be  rewarded  and  honoured  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  a  pox  (which  he  did  not  discover)  in  which  he 
was  without  faith,  and  had  at  the  outset  of  his  career 
expressly  rejected  and  condemned.  He  recognised  that 
it  was  expedient  that  the  connection  between  horsegrease 
and  cowpox  should  be  denied.  He  had  his  bill  to  settle 
with  the  English  people,  and  it  was  not  for  him  to  make 
diriicultie.s.  When,  however,  he  had  obtained  all  he 
could  expect  from  public  favour,  and  had  got  clear  of 
London  and  the  oppression  of  its  savants,  why  then  he 
resumed  the  expression  of  his  original  opinion ;  and  still 
further,  like  Sacco  of  Milan,  he  dispensed  with  the  cow, 
and  inoculated  straight  from  the  horse.  He  supplied 
the  National  Vaccine  Establishment  with  horse  virus ; 
he  sent  it  to  Edinburgh;  he  distributed  it  among  his 
medical  acquaintances ;  he  described  it  as  "  the  true  and 
"  genuine  life-preserving  fluid."  What  more  need  I  say  ? 
Such  was  Jenner ;  such  were  his  tactics ;  and  whoever 
assumes  his  defence  will  assume  a  task  in  which  he  is 
not  to  be  envied. 


WHICH   SHALL   IT   BE? 


1 


Jenner  died  in  1823,  and  at  that  date  three  kinds  of 
virus  were  in  use;  first,  cowpox  from  horeegrease  or. 
horsepox ;   second,  cowpox ;    third,  horsepox.     These  o: 
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eotine  were  subject  to  inscrutable  modiiication  in  trans- 
mission from  arm  to  arm :  it  is  the  distinct  sources  we 
have  to  recognise.  A  patient  intent  on  vaccination 
might  have  said  to  himself,  Which  shall  it  be  ?  Shall  I 
be  cowpoxed  ?  or,  shall  I  be  horsepoxed  ?  or,  shall  I  be 
horsepoxed  cowpoxe<l  ?  How  such  an  inquirer  would 
sn  answered  had  he  set  his  perplexity  before  his 

adviser,  I  can  only  conjecture.      Probably   he 

jld  have  been  rebuked  for  his  intrusion  into  matters 
side  his  province.  The  little  girl  who  quenched  the 
>Ucidm  of  her  comrade  with  the  dictum,  "  It  is  so,  for 
says  so;  and  if  it  is'nt  so,  it  is  so,  if  ma  says  so," 
flloskrates  the  manner  of  rebuff  administered  to  those 
who  pry  into  professional  mysteries.  It  is  for  you  to 
{wy  and  for  us  to  think  is  a  formula  by  no  means  limited 
lo  ecclesiastics. 


SMALLPOX  COWPOX. 

Jenner  was  pleased  to  describe  cowpox  as  a  mild  form 
of  smallpox  ;  but  for  what  reason,  outside  his  pleasure, 
he  dill  not  explain.  Nevertheless  the  suggestion  has 
borite  fruit.  When  virus  has  fallen  short,  it  has  been 
asked.  Why,  if  cowpox  be  mild  smallpox,  should  not 
cows  be  inoculated  with  smallpox,  and  a  crop  of  virus  be 
raised  ?  Various  such  attempts  have  been  made,  in  which 
Mr.  Badcock  of  Brighton  has  been  especially  distin- 
gunhed.  Mr.  John  Simon,  writing  in  1857,  said,  "  Mr. 
"  Bodeock,  from  18i0  to  the  pre.sent  time,  has  again  ami 
'again  derived  fresh  stocks  of  vaccine  lymph  from  cows 
"artificially  infected  by  him ;  having  vaccinated  with  such 
"lyniph  more  than  H.OOO  persons,  and  having  forwarded 
"vupplies  of  it  to  more  than  400  medical  practitioners.' 
Whin  it  is  remembered  that  virus  for  half  a  dozen  or 
more  vaccinations  is  taken  from  a  single  arm,  and  that 
this  prf.»cess  of  reproduction  is  repeated  every  week,  some 
idea  may  be  fonned  of  the  extent  to  which  this  smallpox 
cowpox  has  been  diffused  over  the  country. 

The  original  assertion  that  vaccination  conferred  life- 
long immunity  from  smallpox  was  unwillingly  abandoned 
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under  stress  of  experience,  until  no  respectable  practi- 
tioner pretended  that  the  rite  afforded  more  than  a  partial 
or  temporary  security.     In  promotion  of  smallpox  cow- 
pox,  however,  Jenner's  most  extravagant  claims  were 
revived.      In   Mr.  Simon's  words,  for  the  recipient  lifl 
.smallpox  cqwpox,   "  Neither  renewed  vaccination,   no^ 
"inoculation  with  smallpox,  nor  the  closest  contact  and 
"co-habitation  with  smallpox  patients,  will  occasion  him 
"  to  betray  any  remnant  of  susceptibility  to  infection." 
Untrue  even  of  variolation,  it  is  unnecessary  to  controj 
vert  such  a  figment:  it  suffices  to  place  it  on  record.        ^ 

The  hypothesis  was,  that  smallpox  inoculated  on  the 
cow  lost  somewhat  of  its  virulence  ;  but  if  so,  why  should 
not  such  cowpox  inoculated  on  man  resume  its  virulence? 
We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  nature  of  things  is  not 
controlled  by  our  wishes,  and  that  our  interest  in  the 
conversion  of  smallpox  into  cowpox,  and  its  maintenance 
as  cowpox,  is  no  warrant  for  fulfilment.  I  may  al 
remark  that  though  smallpox  cowpox  has  entered 
largely  into  currency,  there  is  no  evidence  to  what  exter 
it  has  displaced  the  preceding  issues  of  horsegrease  cow'^ 
pox,  cowpox  and  horsepox.  So  far  as  we  know,  they 
are  all  existent  in  the  common  blood,  indistinguishable^^ 
the  stronger  surviving,  the  weaker  dying  out :  nobodj 
knows,  nor  can  know. 


CONDEMNATION   OF  SUALLPOX   COWPOX. 

That  .smallpox  cowpox  is  in  any  sense  cowpox  is, 
however,  widely  disputed,  much  confidence  being  placed 
in  the  researches  of  the  Lyons  Commission  in  1855, 
presided  over  by  M.  Chaveau.  This  Commission,  says 
Dr.  Charle-s  Cameron,  "  proved  incontestably  that  small- 
"  pox  can  no  more  be  converted  into  cowpox  by  passing  it 
"  through  a  cow  than  by  stunting  an  oak  it  can  be  coa- 
"  verted  into  a  gooseberry  bush."  Cowpox,  it  is  held,  is 
ilisease  of  the  cow,  with  no  relation  to  smallpox.  Th< 
vesicles  of  each  may  be  apparently  identical,  as  are  th»l 
vesicles  excited  by  the  application  of  tartar  emetic;  but 
that  is  no  proof  of  essential  identity.     According  to  Dr^ 
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n  '^'yld,  "  Smallpox  inoculation  of  the  heifer  pro- 

it  vaccinia,  hut  a  modified  smallpox,  capable  of 
'■  spreading  smallpox  among  human  beings  by  infection ; " 
and  Dr.  Cameron  boldly  attributes  the  recent  increase  of 
smallpox  to  the  use  of  smallpox  cowpox  for  vaccination. 
Nor  is  Dr.  Cameron  singular  in  this  opinion.  Some 
time  a<.'o,  the  Galway  Guardians  ran  short  of  virus  for 
%  'n,  when  it  was  proposed  to  inoculate  a  calf 

^^  llpox.     As  soon  as  the  Local  Government  Board 

in  Dublin  became  aware  of  the  project,  it  wa.s  forbidden. 
\Vliy  ?  Here  is  the  deliverance  of  the  Secretary — 
"  Because  smallpox  virus  taken  from  the  calf  would 
"comhiunicate  that  disease  to  the  human  subject,  and  be 
"  liiereby  a  fertile  source  of  propagatiuij  the  disease  ;  and 
"  would,  moreover,  render  the  operator  liable  to  prosecu- 
"  tion  under  the  Act  prohibiting  inoculation  with  small- 
*■  pox."  Thus  the  virus  current  in  England,  and  credited 
with  miraculous  virtue  by  Simon,  is  denounced  as  danger- 
ous and  its  use  unlawful  in  Ireland  ! 

COWPOX   REVIVED. 

Tl>e  constant  disasters  of  vaccination,  the  certain  and 
suspected  communication  of  human  diseases  with  the 
virus  propagated  from  arm  to  arm,  have  induced  a  wide 
resort  to  cowpox  under  the  designation  of  "animal 
"  vaccination,"  in  contempt  of  the  fact  that  disease  in 
cattle  is  as  rife  as  among  men,  and  inocuiable.  Still 
the  dread  of  the  invaccination  of  syphilis  is  so  intense, 
and  so  ju-stifiable,  that  other  risks  are  encountered  if  that 
may  be  avoided. 

This  cowpox  is  commended  as  "pure  lymph  from  the 
calf,"  a  sweet  periphrase  with  a  savour  of  I)aphne  and 
Chloe,  of  Flora  and  the  country  green — a  periphrase 
used  in  craft  or  ignorance,  "  pure  lymph  "  being  as  in- 
capable of  producing  vaccinia  as  pure  milk  or  pure 
saliva.  The  prescription  takcij  us  back  to  Jenner's  time 
and  Jenner's  procedure.  As  has  been  said,  the  Glouces- 
tershire dairymaids  believed  that  after  cowpox  they  were 
aofe  from  smallpox,  and  that  Jeaaer  was  much  \n\pteaaev.\ 


with  their  belief  until  he  discovered  that  it  vras  untrue. 
Had  he  found  it  true,  he  might  have  advertised  the 
prophylactic  thirty  years  in  advance  of  the  publication 
of  his  Inquiiry ;  but  if  anything  was  certain,  this  was 
certain,  that  cowpox  did  not  avert  smallpox.  Satisfied 
that  cowpox  per  se  was  of  no  avail  against  smallpox,  he 
deRned  a  variety  of  cowpox  generated  by  the  applica- 
tion of  horsegrease,  to  which  he  was  pleased  to  ascribe 
sovereign  efficacy.  Why,  I  ask,  did  he  discriminate  and 
prescribe  that  variety  of  cowpox  if  cowpox  per  ae  was 
effective  ?  The  question  answers  itself.  I  will  not  say 
the  cowpoxers  treat  Jenner's  evidence  with  disrespect; 
for  such  is  their  ignorance,  that  I  question  if  they  are 
aware  of  its  existence;  moreover,  that  which  is  undesirable 
to  know,  is  instinctively  avoided  and  kept  out  of  sight. 
They  recommend  their  "  lymph "  a.s  wonderfully  mild, 
being  attended  with  no  erysipelas,  the  pest  of  arm-to-arra 
vaccination — a  description  that  tallies  exactly  with 
Jenner's  of  impotent  cowpox.  "  The  pustules,"  says 
Jeoner,  "are  of  a  much  milder  nature"  than  those  of 
horsegrease  cowpox.  "  No  erynvpelas  attends  theni,  and 
"  they  are  incapable  of  producing  any  specific  effect  on 
"  the  human  constitution." 
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A  COWPOX   CHARLATAN. 

Yet,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  with  th~ 
praise  of  this  impotent  cowpox,  attended  with  no 
erysipelas,  that  the  public  have  been  deafened,  and  for 
which  the  most  extravagant  assertions  are  made.  Dr. 
Martin,  one  of  the  chief  producers  and  vendors  of  the 
article,  appeared  at  the  Briti.sh  Medical  Association  in 
1881,  saying,  "  I  am  called  upon  at  times,  at  the  very 
"shortest  notice,  to  vaccinate  whole  cities;  and  when  I 
"left  America,  I  had  just  completed  the  vaccination  of 
"  the  city  of  New  Haven.  The  custoni  is  to  send  for  me, 
"  or  my  son,  wherever  smallpox  breaks  out,  with  orders 
"  to  vaccinate  at  once  the  entire  population  of  the  city, 
"  town,  or  neighbourhood.      It  is  done  immediately,  the 
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'lesult  being  that  an  epidemic  is  completely  stopped  in 
"'  a  week." 

Thus  spoke  the  charlatan,  with  the  acquie.scence  of  the 
nedical  assembly.  When  churchmen  deplore  the  scepti- 
cism of  the  age,  and  the  decay  of  faith,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  habit  of  mind  is  limited  to  certain  modes  of 
opinion,  and  that  in  general  we  are  as  credulous  as  ever. 
Homan  nature  in  its  structure  is  curiously  immutable. 
berein  is  the  advantage  to  disbelieve  in  witchcraft  and 

R  believe  that  epidemics  of  smallpox  can  be  stopped 
with  cowpox  ? 

A  DECOROUS  UNANIMITT. 

Soch  are  the  leading  varietie.s  of  virus  used  for  vac- 
cination— starting  with  Jenner's  horsegrease  cowpox, 
th«tn  covrpox,  then  horsepox,  then  smallpox  cowpox,  and 
finishing  with  cowpox  revived ;  each  of  them  in- 
KTutably  modified  in  transit  from  child  to  child  and 
{rom  beast  to  beast.  We  are  continually  hearing  of 
miracles  wrought  by  vaccination  in  the  past  and  present 
—especially  the  past,  at  home  and  abroad— especially 
ftbcoftd,  the  assumption  being  that  vaccination  is,  and 
baa  been,  everywhere  the  same.  On  the  contrary,  the 
eondition  precedent  to  serious  consideration  of  any  vac- 
cine miracle  is  a  definition  of  the  variety  of  vaccination 
practised.  It  is,  we  admit,  convenient  for  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  rite  that  it  should  pass  for  uniform,  how- 
ever multiform ;  for  the  practice  has  become  a  great  and 
hierative  business — a  world-wide  poll-tax  ;  and  whatever 
internal  differences  of  the  priesthood,  it  is  their 
ious  interest  to  exhibit  a  decorous  unanimity  in 
pmence  of  their  customers.  Hence  the  uneasiness 
recently  excited  by  indiscreet  advocates  of  "  pure  lymph 
"from  the  calf"  has  been  judiciously  allayed,  not  by 
"*tance,  but  by  concession  and  damnation  with  faint 
iae ;  the  commercial  instinct  dictating  caution,  for  if 
the  public  did  get  behind  the  professional  screen,  and 
discovered  the  mysteries  of  pox,  what  might  not  befall 
the  craft  of  vaccination ' 


The  story  of  vaccination  is  a  story  of  failures,  and  as 
each  failure  has  become  manifest,  it  has  been  more  or 
less  artfully  apologised  for. 

Much  is  given  to  assurance.  People  like  infallible 
prescriptions.  They  prefer  an  unequivocal  lie  to  an 
equivocal  answer.  This  adventurers  understand,  and 
discourse  accordingly.  Hence  when  Jenncr  solicited 
Parliament  for  largess,  he  did  so  in  no  doubtful  terms. 
He  boldly  declared  that  cowpox  was  "  inoculated  on  the 
'•■  human  frame  with  the  most  perfect  ease  and  safety," 
and  was  "  attended  with  the  singularly  beneficial  otfect 
"  of  rendering  through  life  the  person  so  inoculated  per- 
"  fectly  secure  from  the  infection  of  smallpox."  Again  he 
said,  "  The  human  frame,  when  once  it  has  felt  the  in- 
"  fluence  of  genuine  cowpox,  is  never  afterwards,  at  any 
"  period  of  its  existence,  assailable  by  smallpox." 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  Jenner  was  without 
warrant  for  his  assertions.  His  experience  did  not  cover 
more  than  a  few  years ;  and  he  could  not,  therefore, 
know  that  his  specific  would  secure  its  subjects  from 
smallpox  for  life.  He  believed,  or  affected  to  believe, 
his  own  assurance,  and  assurance  being  infectious,  it 
widely  spread.  The  inoculation  of  cowpo.x  became 
fashionable  aiuong  V>usybodies,  male  and  female.  Ladies 
especially  were  numbered  among  Jenner's  favourites  and 
experts,  operating,  as  he  described,  "  with  a  light  hand." 
Coobett  relates,  "  Gentlemen  and  ladies  made  the  beastly 
"  commoility  a  pocket  companion ;  and  if  a  cottager's  child 
"  were  seen  by  them  on  a  cimmion  (in  Hamp.shire  at  least), 
"and  did  not  quickly  take  to  its  heels,  it  was  certain  to 
"  carry  off  more  or  le.ss  of  the  disease  of  the  cow." 

It  .so  happened  that  prior  (.o  the  introduction  of  vac- 
cination, a  marked  decline  in  the  prevalence  of  smallpox 
had  hdt  in,  and  for  the  continuance  of  this  decline  the 
vaccinators  took  credit.  "See,"  they  cried,  "see  what 
"we  are  doing  I"  But  they  failed  to  observe  that  the 
decline  prevailed  among  millions  who  did  not  participate 
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in  the  cowpox  salvation.  Soon,  however,  cases  of  small- 
pox among  the  vaccinated  began  to  be  reported.  At 
first  they  were  denied.  They  were  impossible.  When 
the  evidence  became  too  strong  for  contradiction,  it  was 
said.  "  There  must  have  been  some  mistake  about  the 
'■  vaccination;  for  it  is  incredible  that  any  one  can  be  pro- 
"perly  vaccinated  and  have  smallpox :  the  human  frame, 
"when  once  it  has  felt  the  influence  of  genuine  cowpox, 
"k  never  afterwards,  at  any  period  of  its  existence  assail- 
*able  by  smallpox."  Either  .some  carelessness  on  the  part 
«>f  the  vaccinator,  or  some  defect  in  the  cowpox  served 
for  n  while  to  reassure  the  faithful ;  but  ultimately  these 
reamurances  utterly  broke  down.  Persons  vaccinated  by 
Jt-nner  himself  caught  smallpox  and  died  of  smallpox. 
Then  .'»aid  Jenner,  '"  I  never  pretended  that  vaccination 
"was  more  than  equivalent  to  an  attack  of  smallpox, 
"nr  '  -  -llpo.x  after  smallpox  is  far  from  being  a  rare 
"  I  lion  ;    indeed,  there  are  hundreds  of  cases  on 

"rtc^nJ,  and  inquiry  is  continually  bringing  fresh  ones 
light."  True;  very  true;  but  what  then  of  the 
!e  and  prediction  under  which  £30,000  of  the 
money  had  been  pocketed — "  The  human  frame, 
len  once  it  has  felt  the  influence  of  genuine  cowpox,  is 
nevt-r  afterwards,  at  any  period  of  its  existence,  assail- 
ftJilr.  by  smallpox"?  Nay,  more;  Jenner  descended 
1.  He  not  only  likened  vaccination  to  small- 
1  variolation,  that  is  to  the  former  practice  of 
inoculation  with  smallpox ;  and  as,  he  said,  variolation 
was  well  known  to  be  no  sure  defence  again.st  smallpox, 
why  should  people  be  offended  when  smallpox  in  like 
manner  occa-sionally  followed  vaccination  ?  Why,  indeed  1 
but  then  the  promise  ran — "  The  human  frame  when 
*•  once  it  has  felt  the  influence  of  genuine  cowpox,  is  never 
"afterwards,  at  any  period  of  its  existence,  assailable  by 
*«naJlpox."  In  a  letter  to  liis  friend  Moore  in  1810. 
Jenner  .said,  "Cases  of  smallpox  after  inoculation  are 
"innumerable."  And  again,  "Thousands  might  be  col- 
"  Iect«t1 ;  for  every  parish  in  the  kingdom  can  give  its 
"caJJC."     And  he  asked  another  correspondent,  Dunning, 


in  1805,  "  Is  it  possible  that  any  one  can  be  so  absurd  as 
"  to  argue  on  the  impossibility  of  smallpox  after  vaccina- 
"tionl  '  And  this  from  Jenner,  who  had  deceived  the 
nation  in  1802  with  the  assurance  that,  "  inoculated  cow- 
"  pox  was  attended  with  the  singularly  beneficial  effect 
"  of  rendering  through  life  the  person  so  inoculated  per- 
"  fectly  secure  from  the  infection  of  smallpox  "  I 

Such  was  Jenner ;  such  his  inconsistency ;  and  such 
the  admissions  he  was  driven  to  make  under  stress  of 
failures  many  and  manifest. 

SMALLPOX  MARE  MILDER. 
As  vaccination  failed  to  aflurd  the  protection  originally 
guaranteed,  various  explanations  were  devised  to  enable 
those  who  had  talked  too  loftily  to  eat  humble  pie  with- 
out painful  observation.  One  of  the  commonest  excuses 
was  that  if  vaccination  did  not  prevent  smallpox  it  made 
it  milder:  and  inasmuch  as  no  one  know, or  could  know, 
how  severe  any  attack  of  smallpox  would  have  been  with- 
out vaccination,  it  was  an  assertion  as  indisputable  as  the 
reverse — namely,  that  vaccination  not  only  made  small- 
pox severer,  but  frequently  induced  the  disease.  There 
are  many  assertions  with  which  there  is  no  reckoning, 
for  it  would  require  omniscience  to  check  them.  Let  us 
beware  of  such  a.ssertions.  Let  us  neither  make  them, 
nor  suffer  ourselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  them. 

PUNCTURE.S,  ONE  OR  SEVERAL. 
Another  excuse  was  advanced  in  the  report  of  the 
National  Vaccine  Establishment  in  1814.  It  was  said 
the  failures  in  vaccination  appeared  to  result  from  the 
practice  of  making  only  one  puncture  for  the  insertion 
of  virus.  One  puncture  ineffective !  Why,  if  one  punc- 
ture were  ineffective,  how  were  the  early  miracles  of 
vaccination  to  be  accounted  for,  all  of  which  had  been 
effected  by  means  of  single  punctures  ? 

ME.   RIOBY's  protest. 
There  was  in  those  days  a  surgeon  of  eminence  in  Nor- 
wich, Edward  Rigby,  and  he  at  once  entered  his  protest 
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against  the  novel  doctrine.  Writing  to  the  Medical  atid 
Physical  Joui'nal  of  AugUHt,  1814.  he  said,  "No  physio- 
"  logical  reason  is  assigned  for  this,  and  I  believe  it 
"  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  a  single  perfect  vesicle, 
"  which  goes  through  the  usual  stages  and  exhibits  the 
"  characteristic  appearances  of  this  singular  disease,  can 
"  be  less  the  effect  of  a  constitutional  affection  than  any 
"  given  number  would  be.  .  .  It  cannot  surely  be  doubted 
"  that  a  single  perfect  vesicle  affords  as  complete  security 
"against  Variola  as  any  indefinite  number;  and,  if  so, 
*■  there  would  seem  to  be  an  obvious  objection  to  un- 
"  necessarily  multiplying  the  vesicles,  xvhick  in  all  ccmes 
"go  through  a  high  degree  of  injiammaticn,  are  often 
"  attended  with  painful  tumefaction  and  even  supjntnt' 
"  tion  in  the  axilla,  and,  if  exposed  in  the  later  stages 
■■  to  any  act  of  violence,  are  apt  to  assume  a  very  dia- 
"  OffreeaMe  ulcei-ation,  more  especially  as  young  children, 
"  now  the  principal  subjects  of  vaccination,  are  mast 
"liable  to  suffer  in  this  way."  Rigby  had  the  better 
side  of  the  argument.  As  he  observed,  no  physiological 
reason  was  assigned  for  the  recommendation  of  plural 
punctures ;  nor  was  any  such  reason  ever  assigned.  It 
is  the  rationale  of  vaccination  that  a  virus  is  injected 
into  the  .system  which  begets  a  fever  equivalent  to  an 
attack  of  smallpox;  and  as  smallpox  rarely  recurs  in  a 
lifetime,  it  is  hoped  that  Nature  may  graciously  recog- 
nise the  substitute  for  the  reality.  Organic  poisons  such 
as  vaccine  operate  like  fire  or  ferment.  Quantity  is  of 
no  account.  So  that  the  fever  be  kindled,  excess  is 
waste.  A  scratch  at  a  dissection  is  as  deadly  as  a  gash. 
One  bite  of  a  mad  dog  is  as  likely  to  beget  hydrophobia 
afl  a  dozen.  The  sting  of  a  cobra  may  be  almost 
invisible,  but  the  puncture  is  enough  for  death.  Sir 
James  Paget  says  of  vaccine  virus  that  "  inserted  once, 
"in  almost  infinitely  small  quantity,  yet  by  multiplying 
"  itself,  or  otherwise  affecting  all  the  blood,  it  alters  it 
"  once  for  all." 

Such  is  the  rationale  of  vaccination,  and  if  I  were  a 
vaccinator,  I  should  hold  the  position  a.ssumed  by  R\ij,b>j, 
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and  maintain  that  one  puncture  is  as  effective  as  a  dozen, 
inasmuch  as  with  one  it  is  possible  to  excite  that  fever 
which  Ls  the  essential  of  vaccination  ;  adding,  in  Rigby's 
words,  that  as  one  puncture  is  in  all  cases  attended  with 
a  high  degree  of  intiammation,  and  often  with  painful 
tumefaction,  and  even  suppuration  in  the  arm-pits,  which 
in  case  of  violence  are  apt  to  pass  into  very  disagreeable 
ulceration,  especially  in  young  children,  it  is  most  un- 
desirable to  increase  the  number  of  such  dangerous 
wounds. 

MR.   (marks)   MAKSON. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  condemnation  of  single  punc- 
tures at  that  time,  seventy  years  ago,  had  much  eflect. 
Two  punctures  became  common,  chiefly  to  guard  against 
the  po.ssible  failure  of  one.  It  is  of  late  years  that  the 
resort  to  man}'  punctures  has  become  fashionaVjle.  Mr. 
Robert  Lowe,  now  Lord  Sherbrooke,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1861  spoke  of  "the  beautiful  discovery  which 
"  had  been  made,  that  the  security  of  vaccination  may  be 
"almost  indefinitely  increased  by  multiplying  the  num- 
"  ber  of  punctures"  !  The  chief  author  of  this  remark- 
able discovery  was  Mr.  Marson,  for  many  years  surgeon 
of  the  Smallpox  Hospital  at  Highgate.  He  estimateil 
the  efticacy  of  vaccination  by  marks,  and  made  so  much 
of  marks  that  I  usually  think  of  him  as  Marks  Marson. 
He  said — "  A  good  vaccination  is  when  persons  have  been 
"  vaccinated  in  four  or  more  places  leaving  good  cica- 
"  trices.  I  define  a  good  cicatrix  in  this  way :  a  good 
"vaccine  cicatrix  may  be  described  as  distinct,  foveated, 
"  dotted,  or  indented,  in  some  instances  radiated,  and  hav- 
"  iug  a  well,  or  toleraVdy  well,  defined  edge.  An  indifferent 
"  cicatrix  is  indistinct,  smooth,  without  indentation,  and 
"  with  an  irregular  or  ill-defined  edge.  When  I  find  that 
"a  person  has  been  vaccinated  in  at  least  four  places, 
"  leaving  good  marks  of  tlie  kijid  which  I  have  descriVjed. 
"  that  person  invariably,  ur  almost  invariably,  has  small- 
'  pox  in  a  very  mild  form." 

Reading  a  statement  like  this,  we  revert  to  the  ration- 
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il--    '  'nation,  and  ask  what  can  marks  have  to  do 

wli  eacy  ?     Remember,  Marson  offered  no  explan- 

ation lit  his  statement.  He  was  satisfied  to  saj  thus  and 
Ujus  have  1  observed,  and  you  may  take  my  word  for  it. 
Bat  in  science  we  take  no  man's  word.  We  must  see,  or, 
tike  Trelawney's  Cornishmen,  we  must  know  the  reason 
why.  Marson  appeared  before  the  House  of  Commons' 
Vtt  '!  Committee  in  1H71,  and  set  forth  his  marks 

d<*  ith  all  the  qualidcations  and  inconsistencies 

vhirh  characterise  the  victim  of  a  fad  in  contact  with 
facts  which  bis  fad  fails  to  include  or  account  for. 

MR.    WHEELEK's   RESEABCHEa 

Fatal  cases  of  smallpox  are  confluent  cases,  and  in  con- 
fiacot  cases  vaccination  marks  rarely  show  up  so  as  to 
answer  to  Marson's  description  of  marks  distinct,  fove- 
gt^]  .I.,ff..,i,  or  indented,  with  a  well,  or  tolerably  well- 
Jr!  _'e.     And  in  this  matter  our  acute  and  indus- 

thuui  inend,  Mr.  Alexander  Wheeler,  has  explored  the 
laeoH*  of  the  the  Smallpox  Hospitals,  and  proved  that 
I  marks  many  or  vaccination  marks  few  have 
•'?  whatever  on  the  character  or  is.sue  of  small- 
pox. As  Mr.  Wheeler  shows,  the  classitication  of  small- 
pox into  discrete  and  confluent  is  the  only  clue  to  the 
right  estimation  of  the  fatality  of  the  disease.  Smallpox 
ia  the  discrete  fonn,  that  is,  when  the  pustules  are  di.s- 
linrt  and  separate,  is  not  dangerous  when  uncomplicated 
wr  disease,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  patients 

rvc  :  ;  p.,  vaccinated  or  unvaccinated.  The  contest 
between  life  and  death  is  waged  among  the  confluent 
where  the  pustules  are  so  close  that  they  run 
and  it  is  on  these  confluent  cases,  and  the  con- 
aad  antecedents  of  the  sufferers,  that  attention 
•boald  be  concentrated.  There  is  a  third  form  of  small- 
pox, the  malignant,  chiefly  confined  to  persoas  of  irregular 
life,  which  Ls  almost  invariably  fatal,  and,  as  vaccinators 
thenL<ielves  allow,  vaccination  in  malignant  smallpox 
aflorda  no  odds  to  its  victims. 
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MR.  KOBISSON's  OFINIOK. 

Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Enoch  Robinson  has  pointed  oot, 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  what  Manon  called 
good  vaiccination  marks.  The  bit  of  reality  that  consti- 
tutes the  basis  of  the  marks  illusiim  is  this,  that  a  well- 
formed  vaccine  cicatrix  represents  a  strong  vitality  with 
vigorous  healing  power;  whilst  an  ill-formed  cicatrix 
roprosqnts  a  contrary  habit  of  body ;  and.  pari  pcutn, 
those  who  heal  well  under  vaodnation  stand  likely  to 
make  the  l>est  recoveries  in  the  event  of  smallpox.  Qood 
marks  are  simply  notes  of  good  constitutions,  and  the 
rest  follows.  Aught  beyond  is  mere  medical  rubbish,  on 
A  par  with  faith  in  omens  and  divination  in  tea-cups. 

CRITKLTT  OF  XARKIKG. 

Vaccination,  in  whatever  form,  is  bad,  but  this  faith  in 
marks  aggravates  its  cruelty.  Mr.  Claremont,  vaccinator 
for  St  Pancras,  operates  on  infants  by  the  thousand,  and 
inflicts  on  each  four  marks.  At  a  recent  inquest  on  an 
infant,  the  victim  of  his  handiwork,  I  heard  him  say, 
"  The  muthorn  nearly  always  protest"  Of  course  they 
do.  What  kind  of  mothers  would  they  be  if  they  did 
not  protest !  Apart  from  the  venom.  Uie  shock  to  an 
infant's  life  from  such  wounds  is  very  serious.  Mr. 
Young  was  called  the  other  day  to  see  a  dying  infant 
vaccinated  by  this  Claremont  Previous  to  vaccination 
it  was  perfectly  healthy,  but  never  afterwards.  From 
the  time  of  the  operation  it  fell  under  a  blight  "  In  its 
-  coffin,"  said  Mr.  Young.  "  it  lay  like  a  child's  doll— the 
"  poor  babe  had  wasted  away.** 

I  was  glad  to  see  in  the  Times  about  a  year  ago  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Allnatt  of  Cheltenham  protesting  against  the 
<jruelty  of  vaccination  as  practised  upon  the  children  of 
the  poor.  He  recalled  the  days  when  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Walker,  in  1825-26.  and  his  instructions  were  to  dip 
the  point  of  the  lancet  into  the  fresh  lymph,  and  insert 
it  tenderly  without  drawing  blood,  under  the  cutis  of  the 
forearm,  and  protect  the  wound  with  a  slight  compress. 
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"  But  the  case  is  altered  now,"  be  says. '  "  Some  of  the 
'raeemators  use  real  instruments  of  torture.  Ivory 
'potats  are  driven  into  the  flesh,  and  wounds  ensue  which 
'ikieoiiBe  erysipelatous,  and  in  the  delicate  constitutions 
'rf  weakly  children  fatal." 

Tbe  case  Is  altered  now,  says  Dr.  AUnatt ;  but  why  is 
Q»  ose  altered  now  ?  Why,  because,  under  the  old 
tarns  Taocination  was  more  and  more  seen  to  be  no  de- 
I  against  smallpox ;  and  to  preserve  the  rite,  and  the 
from  tbe  rite,  tbe  marks  doctrine  was  invented,  or, 
ntiier,  revived,  and  bailed  as  a  sort  of  revelation  from 
beaven. 

RKVACCINATIOX   INTRODUCED. 

When  vaccination  was  seen  to  be  no  preventive  of 
»x,  it  was  conjectured  that  it  might  require  re- 

_^ suggestion  which  distre^ed  Jenner  exceedingly. 

It  was  calculated,  he  said,  "  to  do  unspeakable  mischief," 
depriviay  his  discovery  "  of  more  than  half  its  virtues." 
But  as  experience  continued  to  belie  the  claim  made  for 
vtt'  a  as  a  permanent  defence,  it  was  natural  that 

tiix,  nated  in  its  performance  should  endeavour  to 

iu  waning  crediL  Thus  revaccination  began  to 
etised.  Between  1830  and  1.S35  there  were  13,861 
rtvaceiuations  effected  in  the  army  of  Wurtemburg.  Dr. 
Holland  (subsequently  Sir  Henry)  after  recording  the 
accumulating  proofs  of  the  futility  of  vaccination  in 
IS  ruled  revaccination  as  a  probable  resource, 

ari  .iuendation  gradually  acquired  authority. 

The  Lorulon  Medical  Gazette  in  1844  boldly  proclaimed, 
"  Revaccinate,  revaccinato  1 "  But  so  late  as  1851  tbe 
National  Vaccine  Establishment  protested  agaiast  the 
innovation,  saying,  "  The  restriction  of  the  protective 
"  power  of  vaccination  to  any  age,  or  to  any  term  of 
"years,  is  :  liesis  contradicted  by  experience  and 

"whollv  i::  ._  aed  by  analogy."  VVhatever  the  ex- 
ji  iDwever,  and  whatever  the  analogy,  there  was 

Ui^  ...  .^.|.utable  fact,  that  vaccination  in  most  unimpeach- 
able form  did  not  avert  smallpox,  and  that  if  the  public 
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faith  and  the  public  money  were  to  be  retained  some 
fresh  artifice  was  essential.  It  was  hard  to  surrender  the 
original  claim  of  the  equivalence  of  vaccination  to  small- 
pox; but  it  needs  must  when  the  devil  drives;  and  so  it 
has  come  to  be  admitted  that  Jenner  was  mistaken,  and 
the  vaccine  rite  to  be  etiectual  must  be  renewed. 


VACCCnSATIOIf. 


Dr.  Colin  expresses  what  is  now  the  common  medical 
opinion  in  saying,  "We  must  not  stop  at  a  single  vaccina- 
"  tion.  Wo  must  establish  the  firm  conviction  in  the  public 
"  mind,  that  vaccine  prophylaxy  is  only  real  and  complete 
"  when  periodically  renewed  ;"  and  Dr.  Warlomont,  chief 
of  Belgian  vaccinators,  goes  yet  further  in  advising  and 
practising  what  he  calls  Vacciniaatioii;  which  is,  that 
every  subject  of  the  rite  be  vaccinated  again  and  again 
until  vesicles  cease  to  respond  to  the  insertion  of  virus. 
Then,  and  then  only,  can  the  victim  be  guaranteed  from 
smallpox  !  Such  are  the  shifts  to  which  vaccinators  have 
been  reduced.  If  their  insurance  were  valid,  the  premium 
would  exceed  the  principal,  whilst  there  is  no  reason  to 
l)elieve  the  new  security  is  a  whit  better  than  the  old. 
In  these  frantic  prescriptions  we  see  the  quackery  in  its 
death -throes. 

ABSUnOITY  OF  REVACCINATION. 

Ab  for  revaccination  keeping  off  smallpox,  it  is  absurd, 
and  ought  to  be  known  for  alwunL  The  chief  incidence 
of  smallpox  is  among  the  young,  in  whom  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  the  inttuence  of  primary  vaccination  is 
exhausted.  The  subjects  of  revaccination  are  passing,  or 
have  passed  out  of  the  smallpox  age ;  and  as  the  statistics 
of  the  army  and  navy  prove,  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  no  more  exempt  from  smallpox  than  the  unrevac- 
cinated  civil  population  of  corresponding  years.  In 
this  matter,  the  old  words  stand  true,  FopiUua  vult 
iltvipi;  decipiattir. 
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THE  REDUCTION   OF  SMALLPOX, 
whatever  side  regarded,  the  original  and  success- 
clainan  made  for  vaccination  are  seen  to  have  broken 
down ;  b«t  a  practice  endowed  and  enforced  as  a  poll-tax 
for  the  benetit  of  the  medical  profession  is  not  lightly 
^D'lered,     Instead  a  variety  of  defences,  more  or  less 
lious,  are  thrown  out. 
. — One  of  these  is  the  reduction  of  smallpox.     It  is 
said.  •*  Smallpox  was  once  a  common  disease,  and  is  now 
"a  ly  rare  one — How  are  we  to  account  for 

"  tl  _  iiient  otherwise  than  by  the  introduction 

"  of  vaccination  ? " 

The  aaswer  is,  that  smallpox  was  declining  before 
tmeeination  was  introduced,  and  that,  too,  in  .spite  of  the 
extensive  culture  of  the  disease  by  variolation ;  and  the 
decline  continued  during  the  first  part  of  the  present 
eeatnry  whilst  as  yet  nine-tenths  of  the  people  wore  un- 
wccinat*  d  Several  diseases  once  common  have  abated 
or  red ;  and  why  should  we  attribute  to  an  in- 

eiki>iii-:i>-^<itcite  cause  a  similar  abatement  in  smallpox? 
Leprosj,  once  exten-sively  prevalent  in  England,  has  dis- 
appeared.    Why?     It  died  out  gradually,  but  suppose 
rite,  analogous  to  vacciuation,  had  been  brought 
vogue  contemporaneously  with   its  decline,  would 
the  rite  have  had  the  credit,  and  would  not  its  prac- 
tittODcns  have  called  the  world  to  witness  the  success  of 
prescription  ? 

HAS  VACCINATION   SAVED   LIFE? 
IL — In  the  same  line  of  defence,  we  have  the  claim 
for  an   extraordinary   salvation   of   human    life. 

Sir  Spencer  Wells  in  a  recent  speech  observed, 

"Itaner  is  immortal  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind.  It 
"may  not  be  generally  known,  but  it  is  true,  that  Jenner 
'hae  aaved,  is  now  saving,  and  will  continue  to  save  in  all 
'coining  ages,  more  lives  in  one  generation  than  were 
"desttojed  in  all  the  wars  of  Napoleon." 
The  answer  to  such  a  statement  is  to  call  for  proof  of 
L      Ibe  Ht«8  saved.     There  is  no  proof.     At  the  close  of  last 


century,  20  per  cent,  of  the  mortality  of  Glasgow  was 
due  to  smallpox.     Smallpox  abated,  but  did  mortality 
abate?     Not  in  the  least.     Dr.   Robert  Watt  in  ISlsfl 
recorded  the  fact  with  amazement  over  it.     And  what^ 
was  true  of  Glasgow  was  true  of  other  cities  and  other 
populations.     There  may  be  a  ces.sation  of  smallpox,  but 
(unless  the  result  of  sanitary  improvement)  the  work  of 
death  is  merely  transferred  to  cognate  agencies.     There 
is  no  saving  of  life.     What  was  a  mystery  to  Watt  is  less 
of  a  mystery  since  the  development  of  sanitary  science. 
Zymotic  disease  in  its  various  forms  is  a  definite  evolu- 
tion  from   definite   insanitary   conditions.      It    is    not 
affected  by  medical  repression,  nor  by  the  spontaneous  i 
substitution  of  one  variety  of  fever  for  another.     In  the] 
the  words  of  Dr.  Farr,  "  To  save  people  from  smallpox  is  I 
"not  enough  whilst  exposed  to  other  forms  of  disease.! 
"Thus  in  a  garden  where  the  flowers  are  neglected,  to  I 
"  keep  off  thistle-down  merely  leaves  the  ground  open  to 
"the  world  of  surrounding  weeds."     To  lower  the  zymo- 
tic death-rate  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  conditions  in 
which  zymotic  disease  is  generated.      Citing  Dr.  Farr 
once  more,  "  To  operate  on  mortality,  protection  against 
"everyone  of  the  fatal  zymotic  diseases  is  required;^ 
"  otherwise  the  suppression  of  one  disease-element  opens  H 
"  the  way  for  others."      Dr.  Watt  and  Dr.  Farr  alike  ~ 
believed  that  vaccination  stopped  smallpox,  and  alike 
realised  that  the  disappearance  of  smallpox  was  accom- 
panied with  no  saving  of  life.     Sir  Spencer  Wells  is  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  which  he  .shares  with  a  number  of 
people   who   prefer   the   free    play   of    the    prejudiced 
imagination  to  the  sobriety  of  exact  information. 

WHO  ABE  THE   UNVACCINATED  ? 

III. — Then  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  though  vac- 
cination may  not  keep  off  smallpox,  it  makes  it  milder, 
and  in  proof  we  are  entertained  with  low  ratrs  of  mor- 
tality airiong  the  vaccinated  and  high  rates  among  the 
unvaccinated. 

We  reply,  to  make  a  fair  comparison  between  the  vac- 
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cinated  and  the  unvaccinated,  it  would  bo  necessary  to 
compare  class  with  class,  physique  with  ph^'sique,  age 
with  age.  In  other  words,  the  subjects  of  smallpox 
should  bo  constitutionally  equal,  their  difference  being 
limited  to  vaccination  present  or  vaccination  at^sent  So 
much  is  obvious. 

But  when  or  where  has  such  comparison  been  even 
t  '     Nor  would  it  be  easily  practicable  :  for  the 

i  comprise  the  best  portion  of  the  community, 
physically;  but  who  are  the  unvaccinated  ?  They  are 
the  waifa  and  strays  of  civilisation,  the  otfsprinjij  of  the 
miserable  and  the  vagrant,  who,  without  fixed  domicile, 
escape  the  attention  of  the  vaccination  otiicer.  These, 
whatever  their  ailment,  whether  measles,  pneumonia, 
diarrhfea,  would  exhibit  a  higher  rate  of  mortality  thaii 
the  vaccinated ;  but  would  it  therefore  be  safe  to  arguo 
that  vaccination  was  not  only  good  against  smallpox, 
but  against  measles,  pneumonia,  and  diarrhoea  ?  Yet  it 
is  those,  the  lowast  physically  and  most  neglected  of  the 
population,  who  drift  into  smallpox  hospitals,  who  are  ex- 
hibited as  fearful  examples  of  the  neglect  of  vaccination. 
It  might  be  added,  they  are  unbaptised  as  well  as  un- 
vaccinated. and  probably  the  one  defect  may  be  as  pre- 
judicial as  the  other. 

UNVACCINATED  DEATH-RATES. 

Oar  contention  does  not  end  here.  Such  is  the  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  vaccination  that  a  bad  case  of  smallpox 
ia  assumed  to  be  an  unvaccinated  case.  Over  and  over 
again  has  it  been  proved  that  vaccinated  patients  dead 
of  suiallpox  have  been  registered  as  unvaccinated,  their 
death  being  taken  as  evidence  of  the  absence  of  the  aav 
ing  rite.  Again  in  severe  smallpox,  when  vaccina- 
tion marks  are  invisible,  the  sufferer  is  fretiuentlj* 
set  down  as  unvaccinated.  Dr.  Russell,  of  the  Glasgow 
Hospital,  relates  that  patients  entered  as  unvaccinated, 
showed  excellent  marks  when  detained  for  convalescence 
Had  they  died,  they  would  have  gone  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  fearful  examples. 
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It  is  thas  that  the  high  •leath-iates  of  the  anvaednated 
are  accounted  for.  the  haatns  <rf  h.»pital  reports  appear- 
ing to  vie  with  each  other  ia  extravagance^  We  are 
continuallj  adjured  in  the  newspapers  to  confess  oar 
folly  and  repent,  beeaose  40  or  60  or  SO  per  cent  of  the 
unvaccinated  have  perished  in  this  or  that  hospital 
because  unptuvind/tra.  To  as  sach  statisdcs  have  naad 
written  on  their  face,  and  the  more  they  are  sworn  to, 
the  more  unscrupuloas  do  their  vendors  reveal  themselves. 
When  all  were  unvaccinate'l  last  century,  the  hospital 
death-rate  of  smallpox  ranr^  aboot  IS  per  cent  Now 
we  are  asked  to  believe  that  death-rate  has  doabled, 
trebled,  quadrupled,  and  for  no  other  reastm  apparently 
than  to  make  for  the  glory  of  vaccination. 

NX.'BSK  EXEXPT  FBOX  SXALLFOX. 

IV. — It  is  farther  said  that  nurses  in  smallpox  hoapitals 
never  contract  smallpox  because  they  are  re  vaccinated. 

To  establish  this  assertion,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
prove  that  prior  to  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  w 
rather  of  revaccination,  it  was  common  for  nurses  to  fall 
victims  to  the  disease.  The  attempt  is  not  made,  and 
wisely,  for  failure  would  be  conspicuous.  Jenner  never 
recommended  vaccination  as  a  protective  for  nurses. 
Their  general  immunity,  along  with  that  of  physicians, 
is  noted  throughout  our  older  medical  literature ;  nor  is 
the  reason  far  to  seek.  Smallpox  is  predominantly  an 
affection  of  the  young,  and  it  is  no  more  surprising  that 
a  nurse  should  bie  proof  against  it  than  that  she  should 
be  proof  against  measles,  whooping  cough,  or  scarlet 
fever.  Nurses  occasionally  incur  these  maladies,  and 
they  occasionally  incur  smallpox. 

If  revaccination  preserves  nurses  from  smallpox,  to 
which  they  are  exposed  in  the  intensest  f  onn,  it  should 
much  more  preserve  soldiers,  sailors,  policemen  and  post- 
men, whose  exposure  l"«  incomparably  less  intense ;  yet 
these  servants  of  the  state  (as  already  observed)  are  as 
liable  to  smallpox  as  their  unrevaccinated  fellow  citizens 
of  correspondent  ages. 


To  speak  plain!  J,  the  selection  of  a  vocation  so  arduous 
nd  repulsive,  marks  off  a  smallpox  nurse  as  onimpress- 
ionable,  and  little  apt  to  catch  anything.  Smallpox, 
to  ■  '      tobacco:    custom  fortifies  the  constitution 

in  mediate  effects.  If  the  atmosphere  of  a  small- 

ibii  ■  adured  for  a  fortnight,  it  is  likely  to  con- 

t!   ,  J.      On  the  other  hand,  if  a  volunteer 

flckeoa  on  probation,  she  is  not  reckoned  among  nurses. 
Lutly,  many  nurses  have  entered  hospitals  na  patients, 
•ad  nave  accepted  service  in  default  of  other  occupation. 
On  theae  grounds,  the  nurse  argument  breaks  down 
imtrievably.  At  first  sight,  it  seems  something,  but 
oo  aeruttoy  it  proves  nothing. 

POCK-MARKED   FACES. 

rV. — Another  favourite  argument  for  vaccination  is  the 

opourance  of  pock-marked  faces.     People  say  when 

young  such  faces  were  common,  whilst  now 

.   re  ;  and  demand.  What  can  have  wrought  the 

_    if  not  vaccination  ? 

medical  man  at  a  public  meeting  tried  to  di&poM  of 
•ome  statistics  adverse  to  vaccination  by  saying  that 
■tatiatios  could  be  made  to  prove  anything,  and  presently 
went  oo  to  relate  that  when  his  mother  was  a  girl  every 
^  "  person  she  met  was  pock-marked.  She  had  told 
M>  repeatedly,  and  there  was  no  doubt  about  her 
Thus  statistics  in  general  were  untrustworthy. 
!  his  mother's  statistic  was  unquestionable. 
We  need  not  hesitate  to  allow  that  when  smallpox 
common  and  cultivated  pock-marked  faces  were 
aamerous :  but  we  must  not  forget  that  whether  a 
it  M  marked  or  not  marked  is  very  much  a  matter 
aent.  Many  at  this  day  pass  through  smallpox, 
•ad  «evere  smallpox,  and  escape  unmarked,  simply  be- 
caiue  those  who  have  care  of  them  observe  certain 
pieeauUons.  It  was  different  in  former  times.  The 
it  "^  "pox  was  atrocious.      The  sick-room 

m»d«  I  us  by  the  exclusion  of  air  and  the 

mimtemmoe  of  high  temperature.    The  patient  sweltered 
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ander  bed-clothes.  He  was  neither  allowed  to  wash  nor 
change  his  linen.  He  was  drenched  with  physic  and 
Htimulants.  In  hospitals,  patients  were  stack  two  or 
or  three  in  a  bed,  and  stewed  together.  If,  under  soch 
circumstances,  the  sick  were  restored  to  life  pock-marked, 
what  wonder !  Patients  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  sufficiently  let  alone,  stood  the  best  chance  of  recovery. 

Besides  smallpox  was  not  equally  diffused.  In  some 
places  it  was  endemic ;  in  others  it  appeared  at  intervals ; 
and  in  others  it  was  hardly  known.  The  smallpox 
death-jrate  of  Glasgow  was  double  that  of  London ;  and 
we  may  therefore  infer  that  pock-marked  faces  were 
twice  as  numeroas  in  Glasgow  as  in  London.  Hence 
when  recollections  are  appealed  to,  they  should  be  local- 
ised. What  might  be  true  of  one  population  might  be 
grossly  untrue  pf  another. 

It  has  been  observed  that  smallpox  was  falling  off 
toward  the  close  of  last  century,  and  the  decline  acceler- 
ated in  the  present  century,  irrespective  of  vaccination. 
An  excellent  illustration  of  this  reduction  of  smallpox  is 
furnished  by  the  reports  of  the  National  Vaccine  Estab- 
lishment for  1822,  1823,  and  1837,  where  the  disappear- 
ance of  pock-marked  faces  from  London  is  triumphantly 
recorded  and  claimed  as  a  result  of  vaccination.  In  1831 
Dr.  Epps,  director  of  the  Royal  Jennerian  Society,  made 
the  like  observation  and  the  like  claim,  saying,  "  Seldom 
"  are  persons  now  seen  blind  from  smallpox.  Seldom  is 
"  the  pitted  and  disfigured  face  now  beheld ;"  adding, 
"  but  seldom  do  nmnkind  inquire  for  the  cause.  It  is 
"  vaccination.  It  is  vaccination  which  preserves  the  soft 
"  and  rounded  cheek  of  innocence,  and  the  still  more 
"  captivating  form  of  female  loveliness."  Inasmuch  as 
not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  vaccinated  in 
1831,  the  claim  made  for  vaccination  was  absurd,  whilst 
the  disappearance  of  pock-marked  faces  was  sufficiently 
explicable  by  the  reduced  prevalence  of  smallpox. 

Where  then  is  the  argument  for  vaccination  from  the 
disappearance  of  pock-marked  faces?  When  anyone 
under  seventy  proceeds  to  recite  the  legend, "  There  is 


'  BO  Bse  in  ai^iaing  againdt  vaodnatioo.  for  when  I  was 

■•—  -^■ri  or  fourth  person  was  pock-marked," 

i-i  drolL     It  shows  hour  prone  we  are 
u>  Ui.  .vt:  seen  what  we  think  we  ought  to  have 

•Ma.  I    still   it  is  when  striplings   of   fitre-aod- 

tveaty  and  thirty  profess  the  same  experience — "  When 
"  I  waA  a  lad,"  and  ao  forth  and  so  forth.  There  is  matter 
for  rejection  as  well  as  for  laughter  in  the  hallucinatioo. 
Kerertheless.  if  podc-marked  faees  are  not  ao  oommon 
tbey  must  have  been  a  century  ago,  they  ar«  by  no 
■as  rare ;  and  if  the  argument  for  vaccination  were 
vaBd,  the  pock-marked  would  be  un vaccinated.  Bat  are 
tl>«y  ?  ThoM  who  will  take  pain;}  to  inquire  will  find 
that  almoat  invariably  they  have  been  vaccinated,  and 
nme  of  them  repeatedly,  the  %'accination  having  &s  it 
wore  induced  the  smallpox. 

VACCIXIA  A   KT.M.   DISEASE. 

Than  far  we  have  chiedy  dealt  with  vaccination  as  if 
its  bult  were  limited  to  failure  to  prevent  smallpox ;  but 
rserination  Ls  more  than  an  ineffective  incantation.  It 
ii  the  induction  of  an  acute  specific  disease.  The  prime 
■ote  of  vaccination  is  erysipelas.  "  The  cowpox  inflam- 
"  Bation,"  said  Jenner,  "  in  always  uf  the  eryif^ipelatous 
"  kind."  He  held  that  cowpox  unattended  with  erysi- 
pelas was  "  incapable  of  prJducing  any  specific  effect  on 
"  the  human  constitution."  If  it  is  supposed  that  Jenner 
ii  antiijuat^d,  we  maj*  refer  to  a  distinguished  contem- 
porary. Mr.  John  Simon  replying  to  the  question. 
'  Whether  properly  performed  vaccination  is  an  abso- 
'hilalv  inoffensive  proct^eding?"  answers  decisively, "Not 
"at  all ,  nor  does  it  pretend  to  be  so."  The  rationale  of 
vaeeination  is  that  it  communicates  a  mild  variety  of 
Mi»npox,  and  that  with  a  little  of  the  devil  we  buy  off 
the  entire  devil  Dr.  Ballard,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Local 
Qovernment  Board,  in  his  treatise,  Vaccination  :  Us 
Yaltu  and  AlUged  Danyera,  says,  "  Vaccination  is  not  a 
'  thing  to  be  trified  with,  or  to  be  made  light  of ;  it  is 
"  not  to  be  undertaken  thoughtlessly,  or  without  due 
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"  consideration  of  the  patient,  his  mode  of  life,  and  the 
"  circumstances  of  season  and  of  place.  Surgeon  and 
"  patient  should  both  carry  in  their  minds  the  regulating 
"  thought,  that  the  one  is  engaged  in  communicating,  the 
"  other  in  receiving  into  his  system,  a  real  disease — as 
"  truly  a  disease  as  smallpox  or  measles ;  a  disease  which, 
"  mild  and  gentle  as  its  progress  may  usually  be,  yet, 
"  nevertheless,  now  and  then,  like  every  other  exanthe- 
"  matous  malady,  a:3serts  its  character  by  an  unusual 
"  exhibition  of  virulence."  —L 

VACCINAL  FATALITIES.  V 

Here  we  have  Vaccinia  defined  as  disease  with  precau- 
tions for  its  safe  reception ;  yet  withal  it  is  allowed  it 
may  assert  itself  with  virulence.  But  where  do  we  find 
any  precautions  exercised  in  the  vaccination  of  the  poor  i 
— that  is  to  say,  of  the  vast  majority.  Precautions  are 
not  only  disregarded,  they  are  unknown,  they  are  im- 
practicable. Infants  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  are 
operated  on  as  recklessly  as  sheep  are  marked.  Whether 
they  live  or  die  is  matter  of  official  indifl'urence,  whilst 
each  is  warrant  for  an  official  fee.  Sir  Joseph  Pease, 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Conmioas,  said,  "  The  President  ■ 
"  of  the  Local  Government  Board  cannot  deny  that  chil-  ■ 
"  dren  die  under  the  operation  of  the  Vaccination  Acts  in 
"  a  whole.salo  way."  Vaccination  conveys  an  acute  speci- 
fic disease  (having  a  definite  course  to  run  like  smallpox 
or  other  fever)  which,  whether  by  careless  treatment,  or 
superinduced,  or  latent  disease,  is  frequently  atteuded 
with  serious  and  fatal  issues.  Hence  it  is  that  vaccina- 
tion is  dreaded  and  detested  by  the  poor  on  whom  it  is 
inflicted  without  parley  or  mitigation ;  in  itself  a  bearer 
of  illness,  it  is  likewise  a  cruel  aggravation  of  weakness 
and  illness.  When  the  poor  complain  that  their  children 
are  injured  or  slain  by  vaccinatiijn,  they  are  ofiicially  in- 
formed they  are  mistaken.  Dr.  Stevens,  a  well-known 
familiar  of  the  vaccination  office,  says  he  has  seen  more 
vaccination  than  any  man,  and  has  yet  to  wifjiess  the 
least  injury  from  the  practice.     Variolators  used  to  say 
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liM  mme  of  their  practice  until  vaccinators  arose  and 

eoarieted  them  of  lying.     Coroner  Lankester  held  that 

TKOBatioa  was  not  a  cause  of  death  "  recognised  bj  law." 

lod  waa  therefore  an  impossible  cause.     Such  prevarica- 

iaaa  ia  mockery.     True  it  U  that,  if  a  child  dies  of  vac- 

dnltoo.  it  dies  of  erysipelas,  or  pyoemia,  or  diarrbcea, 

aad  it  h  easy  enough  to  ignore  the  primary  cause  and 

aaaert  the  secondary;  but  I   would  ask.  How  else  caii 

death  ensae  from  vaccination  than  by  erysipelas,  pyctmis, 

iliarrb<pa,   or  .similar  .sequelae  1     If  vaccination   kills  a 

cl  otherwise  could  it  kill  ?     Even  should  death 

«*  tly  from  surgical  shock,  it  would  be  said,  the 

ei  ot  die  of  vaccination,  but  from  lack  of  vigour 

lo  xiuuvjii  a  trivial   operation.     The  Sangrado   of   the 

tStevens  p«ttem  is  never  without  a  shuffle. 
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VACCINIA  MODIFIED  IK   ITS   KECIPIENTS. 

is  naual  at  coroners'  inquests  on  vaccination  fatali- 
to  produce  chiMren  vaccinated  at  the  same  time 
from  the  same  vaccinifer,  and  to  assert  that  inasmuch  as 
they  have  made  good  recoveries^,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
viraa  waa  at  fault,  and  that  something  else  than  vaccina- 
IJ'  '  been  the  cause  of  death.     The  argument 

•iff  .  -  a  jury,  but  it  is  grossly  fallacious.    Sup- 

paw  a  mail  dog  bit  six  men,  and  that  five  escaped  injury 
beyond  their  wounds  and  fright,  and  that  one  died  of 
rabies,  would  the  escape  of  the  live  prove  that  the  death 
k4  the  sixth  was  unconnected  with  the  dog  ?  Or  suppose 
M  «<|Qal  potion  of  gin  were  administered  to  six  infants, 
on'  m  died  and  five  recovered,  would  the  recoverj- 

of  1  prove  that  gin  did  not  kill  the  sixth  ?     Mr. 

Siuker  writes  to  the  newspapers  that  he  vaccinated 
twelve  other  persons  with  the  virus  he  used  for  Miss 
Qleo  Terry,  and  that  as  no  untoward  symptoms  appeared 
irclve,  therefore  Miss  Terry's  whitlow  had  no 
ion  with  her  vaccination — and  this  in  spite  of  the 
I  symptoms  falling  due  at  the  very  time  that 
nation  accounted  for  them  !  Any  reasons  are  good 
foe    those    disposed    to    be    convinced,   and    who   have 
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settled  it  in  their  minds  that  vaccination  is  invariably 
harmless. 

No  doubt  there  is  virus  used  for  vaccination  that  is 
virulent  beyond  other  virus,  as  there  is  virus  that  is  com- 
paratively innocuous ;  but,  as  Dr.  Mead  observed  more 
than  a  century  ago,  "  It  is  more  material  into  what  kind 
"  of  body  smallpox  is  infused  than  out  of  what  it  is 
"  taken."  The  same  virus  that  one  constitution  may 
throw  off  with  little  effort,  may  induce  disease  and  death 
in  another.  Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  president  of  the  Louisiana 
Board  of  Health,  relates  that  "  In  many  cases  occurring 
"  in  the  Confederate  Army,  the  deleterious  etfects  of  vac- 
•'  cination  were  clearly  referable  to  the  condition  of  the 
"  forces,  and  the  constitution  of  the  blood  of  the  patients ; 
"  for  it  was  observed  in  a  number  of  instances  that  the 
"  same  lymph  from  a  healthy  infant  inoculated  upon 
'  different  individuals  produced  different  results  corres- 
"  ponding  to  the  state  of  the  system  ;  in  those  who  were 
"  well  fed  and  robust,  producing  no  ill-effects,  whilst 
"  in  the  soldiers  who  had  been  subjected  to  incessant 
"  fatigue,  exposure,  and  poor  diet,  the  gravest  results  m 
"followed."  ™ 

Some  constitutions  are  peculiarly  liable  to  injury  from 
vaccine  virus,  just  as  some  constitutions  cannot  endure 
druiw  that  others  receive  without  inconvenience.  Thus 
it  is  that  fatalities  from  vaccination  are  frequent  in  cer-  m 
jtain  families.  Of  these,  neither  the  law  nor  medical  men  " 
lescend  to  take  account.  Parents  often  plead  in  vain 
L'xemption  from  the  rite  on  the  ground  that  they  hav 
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'for  exemption  irom  the  rite  on  the  ground  that  they  have  ■ 
already  had  children  injured  or  slain  by  its  performance;  I 
the  brutal  and  unscientific  argument  running,  "  How  can  ~ 


;  argument  running 
"  vaccination  hurt  your  children  when  it  does  not  hurt 
"  other  people's  children  ?" 

VACCINIA  PLUS  OTHER  DISEASE. 

Nor  Is  the  case  against  vaccination  yet  complete.  The 
virus  used  is  not  onl}'  Vaccinia,  but  more  than  Vaccinia ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  propagate  virus  from  child  to  child 
without  taking  up  other  qualities.     This  was  clearly 
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by  the  variolators  when  vaccination  Avas  intiro- 
daced — they  making  it  a  point  to  take  smallpox  for 
inoculation  from  known  and  sownd  subjects.  They 
inaintAined  that  cowpox  transferred  indiscriminately 
from  arm  to  arm  must  acquire  and  convey  constitutional 
taints;  and  their  prognostication  was  speedily  and 
grievoiuly  fulfilled  in  the  item  of  syphilis.  Notwith- 
standing, the  fact  was  furiously  contested.  It  was  said 
that  parents  used  vaccination  aa  a  screen  for  their  own 
wickedness;  and  a.ssertion  alternated  with  denial  even  to 
oor  own  day.  At  last  the  condict  is  at  an  end.  The 
evidence  has  grown  too  multitudinous  and  deadly  for 
evasion.  The  invacciuation  of  syphilis  is  admitted,  and 
any  queation  is  reserved  for  the  degree  of  frequency. 
SciiDe  are  pleased  to  describe  the  risk  as  infinitesimal, 
bat  their  pleasure  stands  for  nothing  but  itself.  Deeds 
are  expressive  beyond  words.  The  wide  resort  to  animal 
vaccination  on  the  Continent  and  In  the  United  States 
haa  but  one  interpretation.  Doctors  and  patients  do  not 
abandon  what  is  easy  for  what  is  troublesome,  nor  incur 
the  risk  of  the  communication  of  bovine  disorders  unless 
under  the  influence  of  over-ma.sterIng  terror. 

STATISTICAL   EVIDENCE   OF  EXTIIA  DISEASE. 

Relations  of  individual  experience  may  be  disregarded 
a-  tworthy,  but  the  broad  evidence  of  national 

»;.  conveys  authoritative  lessons.    Vaccination  in 

England  was  made  compulsory  in  1853,  stringently  so 
is  1S67.  and  systematically  extended  to  the  entire 
population.  If  therefore  it  were  true  that  vaccination 
often  communicates  more  than  Vaccinia,  and  that  it 
aggravates  existent  and  excites  latent  disease,  the  proof 
must  be  manifest  in  the  statistics  of  the  Registrar-General. 
Thus  argued  Mr.  C.  H.  Hopwood,  and  accordingly  he 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  successively  for  three 
R^i. ..-,,.  published  as  foUow.s — Vaccination,  Moktality, 
>  !S77;  Mortality  (General  and  Infant),  No. 

7o,  i?«>u;  and  Deaths  (England  and  Wales),  No.  392, 

188a 


em  out  01  sight.  i 

What  then  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hopwood's  Returns  ?fl 
•iefly  this  :  they  clearly  illustrate  that  vaccination  does  ^ 


These  Returns,  charged  with  curious  and  authentic 
information,  are  little  known,  and  have  been  treated 
with  significant  silence  by  the  press.  Obscurantism  is 
not  confined  to  ecclesia.stic8.  Our  valiant  journalists 
who  mock  at  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  and  abhor  the 
Russian  censorship,  are  in  their  little  way  as  ready  to 
act  the  same  part  in  favour  of  established  prejudice.  If 
facts  adverse  to  the  public  confidence  in  vaccination  are 
revealed,  it  is  considered  no  more  than  decent  to  keep 
them  out  of  sight. 

Wha  " 
Briefly  this  :  they  clearly 
produce,  intensify,  excite  and  inoculate  disease  whose 
issue  is  death.  The  record  of  infant  mortality  from 
fifteen  specified  diseases  related  to  vaccination  stands 
thus — 

Prior  to  Vaccination  Act — 1847-53 — 

Infants  died,  1847.      -         -         -     62.619 
Out.  of  a  population  of  17,927,609. 

Vaccination  Obligatory — 1854-67 — 

Infants  died,  1854,      -         -         -     73.000 
Do.  1867.      -        -        -     92,827 

Out  of  a  population  of  20.066,224. 

Vaccination  Enforced — 1868-75 — 

Infants  died,  1868,      -         -         -     96.282 
Do.  1875.      -         -         -  10(1,173 

Out  of  a  population  of  22,712,260. 

Thus,  while  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  had 
increased  from  18  to  23  millions,  the  deaths  of  infants 
from  fifteen  diseases  had  ri.son  from  63,000  to  106,000. 
Had  the  mortality  kept  pace  with  the  population,  the 
deaths  in  1875  would  only  have  been  80,000;  that  is  to 
say,  in  1875  there  perished  in  England  26,000  infanta 
who  would  have  lived  had  vaccination  remained  as  little 
in  vogue  as  in  1847  !  The  result  though  startling  in  the 
gross  is  precisely  what  might  have  been  predicted.     The 
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mfaney  of  a  country  cannot  be  systematically  diseased, 
that  is  vaccinated,  without  exciting  and  aggravating 
nther  maladies,  and  thereby  enlarging  the  harvest  of 
'le«th.  - 


VACCINIA  AGGRAVATES  DISEASE. 


other 


The  asserted  connection  of  vaccination  with 
ailmt-nts,  such  as  bronchitis,  sometimes  gives  occasion 
to  i^orant  ridicule.  "Bronchitis,"  says  Sir  Lyon 
PUyWr,  "  has  about  the  same  relation  to  vaccination  as 
the  Goodwin  .Sands  have  to  Tenterden  Steeple."  The 
uiwer  is  that  the  debility  produced  by  vaccination  pre- 
&p(nes  to  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The 
Iramsn  body  does  not  consist  of  isolated  compartments, 
bat  b  an  organised  whole,  sympathetic  in  all  its  parts  and 
faoetions.  Erysipela.s,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  primary 
symptom  of  inoculated  Vaccinia,  and  diarrhcea  is  its 
oommonest  sequence ;  and  given  erysipelas  and  diarrhoea, 
wli  ir  may  remain  to  assbt  and  throw  otT  other 

*i.  It  is  not  said  that  certain  maladies  are  com- 

mumc»te<i  by  vaccination,  but  that  vaccination  con- 
tributes to  their  fatality.  An  infant  that  would  have 
survived  bronchitis  dies  of  bronchitis  and  vaccination ; 
<li«j  of  teething  and  vaccination ;  dies  of  convulsions 
'tnd  vaccination ;  dies  of  whooping-cough  and  vaccina- 
tion ;  and  so  on.  Again  disease  kindles  disease,  and 
many  a  child  might  outgrow  congenital  scrofula  or 
phthisis  if  the  latent  disorder  were  not  roused  by  vac- 
cmation.  For  these  reasons  no  doubt  need  be  entertained 
that  were  vaccination  abolished,  the  event  would  be 
iuunediately  aignalised  by  an  extraordinary  fall  in  infant 
mortality. 

ORIGIN  OF  CO.'tfPULSORY  VACCINATION. 

If  vaccination  were  a  voluntary  superstition,  its  pre- 
Talenee  would  bo  sufficiently  deplorable ;  but  when  we 
think  of  it  as  indicted  on  the  nation,  and  pressed  on 
thoae  who  know  it  for  an  injurious  imposture,  language 
ia  apt  to  arise  which  it  is  expedient  to  repress.     It  may 


asked  how  it  came  to  pass  that  legislation  was  ever 
compromised  with  a  medical  prescription,  and  the  answer 
ia  not  a  reassuring  one.  The  initial  error  was  the  endow- 
ment in  1808  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment, 
and  the  provision  of  vaccination  fees  in  1840  out  of  the 
poor  rate.  For  the  enforcement  of  vaccination,  there 
never  was  any  popular  demand — never  the  slifjhtest. 
The  public  had,  however,  learnt  from  sanitarians  that  a 
large  part  of  the  sickness  from  which  they  suffered  did 
not  come  of  fate,  but  was  preventible ;  and  under  this 
novel  persuasion  the  vast  expenditure  on  sanitary  works 
during  the  past  fifty  years  has  been  cheerfully  incurred. 
Availing  themselves  of  this  favourable  disposition  in  the 
public  mind  toward  projects  in  the  name  of  health, 
certain  medical  place-hunters  ojjerating  as  the  Epidemi- 
ological Society  contrived  to  gain  the  ear  of  Government 
and  to  pass  a  compulsory  Vaccination  Act  in  1853.  The 
politicians  who  lent  themselves  to  this  transaction  dis- 
owned any  knowledge  of  vaccination.  They  acted,  they 
said,  under  medical  advice,  and  ran  the  "bill  through 
Parliament  with  little  resistance.  The  Act  did  not 
personally  concern  JrLP.'.s.  If  they  happened  to  believe  M 
in  vaccination,  their  children  received  the  rite  with  all  " 
recognised  precautions.  Its  enforced  application  by  con- 
tract at  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  per  head  was  reserved  for  the 
unenfranchised  and  uncon.sult«d  multitude ;  whilst  the 
administration  of  the  Act  provided  place  and  pay  for  ita 
ingenious  promoters. 

RESISTANCE,  INFLEXIBLE  RESISTANCE. 

When  an  oppressive  law  is  enacted,  by  whatever 
strategy  or  however  corruptly,  its  repeal  is  no  eaay 
matter.  The  oppressors  have  won  the  nine  points  of 
possession.  The  antagonists  of  the  Vaccination  Acts 
nevertheless  possess  a  certain  advantage.  Some  bad  laws 
can  only  be  denounced  as  it  were  from  a  distance ;  but 
vaccination  touches  every  household,  and  can  be  fought 
wherever  a  child  is  claimed  as  a  victim  for  the  rite. 

We  abhor  the  rite.     We  detest  it  as  an  imposture. 
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We  dread  it  as  a  danger.  We  refuse  it  on  any  terms.  We 
encourage,  we  justify,  we  insist  on  the  duty  nf  rejection. 
Our  contention  extends  and  pro.spers.  In  various  parts 
of  the  country  resistance  has  been  rewarded  with  success. 
The  evil  law  has  been  broken  down.  Freedom  has  been 
recovered  and  freedom  is  enjoyed.  In  other  parts  the 
struggle  for  liberty  proceeds,  and  as  it  proceeds,  light  is 
diffused  and  courage  evoked  for  enlarged  resistance. 
Elsewhere  there  are  vindictive  and  cruel  prosecutions, 
chiefly  of  humble  folk.  "  Respected  ratepayers,"  to  whom 
the  law  is  objectionable  and  its  penalties  trivial  annoy- 
ances, are  discreetly  passed  over.  Hard,  however,  is  tiio 
lot  of  poor  men,  who  for  love  of  their  children  affront 
the  dull  animosity  and  ignorance  of  English  Philistines 
whether  as  guardians  or  as  magistrates  on  the  bench  of 
injustice.  Shortly  co-operation  for  defence  and  insurance 
again^^t  fim^s  will  enable  the  feeblest  and  most  fearful  to 
maintain  his  integrity  and  encounter  his  pursuers  with 
undaunted  front.  Parliament,  as  our  statesmen  allow, 
is  deaf  to  the  aggrieved  until  they  make  themselves  in- 
tolerable, and  to  raise  ourselves  to  that  pitch  must  be 
our  end  and  aim. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  AND  VACCINATION. 

Many  good  people  are  distressed  over  the  operation  of 
this  extraordinary  law,  and  sometimes  in  their  perplexity 
adventure  for  excuse,  "  Surely  since  we  compel  parents 
"  to  educate  their  children,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  compel 
"  them  to  have  their  children  vaccinated." 

We  answer,  education  is  compulsory  so  far  as  it  is 
outside  conscience.  Compulsion  is  designed  to  overcome 
parental  indifference  and  selfishness :  where  it  confronts 
serious  convictions  it  is  arrested.  By  general  consent 
the  mcst  important  part  of  education  is  religion ;  and 
religion  is  precisely  that  part  of  education  which  is 
exempted  from  compulsion.  The  law  does  not  even 
enforce  some  form  of  religion,  so  that  parents  who  regard 
relifoon  as  superHuous  may  not  be  aggrieved. 

What  therefore  the  opponents  of  vaccination  dcinand 
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is,  that  the  respect  thus  accorded  to  the  religious 
conscience  be  extended  to  the  scientific  conscience — to 
those  who  are  convinced  that  vaccination  does  not  pre- 
vent smallpox  or  ia  an  injurious  practice.  Even  allowing 
it  to  be  a  harmless  ceremony,  resistance  would  be  justifi- 
able. It  would  be  in  vain  to  console  a  Baptist,  forced  to 
convey  his  child  to  the  parish  font,  with  the  assurance 
that  a  few  drops  of  water  could  do  no  harm.  It  is  not 
in  human  nature  to  submit  to  the  indignity  of  imposture; 
and  t(>  thousands  of  Englishmen  vaccination  is  a  cruel 
and  degrading  imposture,  and  to  punish  them  for  their 
loyalty  to  what  they  think  right  is  every  whit  as  tyran- 
nical as  it  was  for  Catholics  to  persecute  Protestants, 
and  Protestants  Catholics,  and  Catholics  and  Protestants 
Jews.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  terras  of  intolerance ; 
and  there  is  no  difference  in  the  spirit  with  which  this 
latter-day  tyranny  is  confronted,  and  that  spirit  with 
which  religious  liberty  was  vindicated  and  won. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  CONFLICT. 

To  some  eyes  the  conflict  is  not  only  arduous ;  it  is 
hopeless ;  but  we  are  of  a  different  mind.  The  conflict 
may  prove  even  less  arduous  than  it  appears ;  and  fur 
these  reasons.  The  law  as  it  stands  is  perfunctorily 
defended.  No  politician  answers  for  it  without  reluc- 
tance. Many  allow  that  a  serious  mistake  was  made 
when  legislation  was  enacted  for  medical  advantage  at 
medical  dictation.  The  Gladstone  government  proposed 
to  aboli.sh  repeated  penalties.  The  central  authorities  at 
the  Local  Government  Board  make  no  secret  of  the  in- 
superable difficulties  which  attend  the  administration  of 
the  law.  They  advise  concession  to  its  resolute  adver- 
saries. They  do  not  reinstate  the  law  where  it  has 
broken  down.  Legislation  thus  discredited  is  sure  to 
collapse  umler  broader  pressure.  The  medical  support 
is  still  weaker ;  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  those  who 
represent  the  trade  element  of  the  profession — men  who 
would  defend  any  abuse  however  flagrant  if  established 
and  lucrative.     It  is  the  custom  to  laud  the  immortal 
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Jenner  and  the  salvation  he  wrought,  but  these  are  words 
of  an  old  sonj;.  Those  who  have  penetrated  to  the  in- 
ception of  the  Jennerian  rite ;  who  know  the  absolute 
promise  by  which  it  prevailed  and  its  absolute  failure ; 
who  have  followed  its  successive  transformations  and 
varieties  with  their  respective  injuries  and  fatalities 
who  are  aware  of  the  Babel  of  confusion  and  contradic- 
tion in  which  its  venal  practitioners  are  involved — these 
we  say  recognise  how  impossible  it  is  for  vaccination  to 
be  brought  under  discussion  and  survive.  It  is  this 
consciousness  which  accounts  for  the  reserve  of  the  more 
prudent  order  of  medical  men.  They  excuse  their  ac(jui- 
eacence  in  the  delusion  (after  the  manner  of  ecclesiastics) 
by  the  exigencies  of  professional  loyalty;  and  by  the  sup- 
position that  the  harmof  the  practice  is  exaggerated,  whilst 
it  serves  for  the  consolation  of  the  vulgar.  It  is  for  such 
reasons  that  we  consider  the  conflict  less  arduous  than  it 
ap{>ears.  The  fortifications  an-  undermined;  the  bulwarks 
are  rotten  through  and  through.  Over  all,  we  plact' 
our  confidence  in  the  omnipotent  favour  of  the  truth. 
Goliath,  mighty  and  vaunting,  is  evermore  laid  low  by 
«  smooth  stone  shapen  in  the  waters  of  verity. 


A  WOnO  FOR  THE  AUTHOB. 

The  Story  of  this  Great  Delusion,  I  have  tried  to  tell 
concisely,  keeping  close  to  matter-of-fact,  and  with  some 
exceptions  a<lhering  to  English  experience.  When  we 
venture  abroad,  we  are  apt  to  fall  into  inaccuracies  and 
draw  unwarrantable  conclusions.  I  am  told  my  animus 
is  too  pronounced,  and  that  I  should  have  done  better 
had  I  aidopted  a  more  judicial  tone.  Ah  well !  we  should 
always  have  done  differently  had  we  done  differently. 
It  seems  to  me  a  man  does  best  when  he  is  most  truly 
himself ;  and  1  question  whether  I  should  have  improved 
my  case  had  I  tried  to  conceal  my  real  mind  in  order  to 
make  a  more  startling  show  of  it  at  the  close, 
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l'estoi. 

Lutlj,  a  word  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  dismiss 
opponents  of  vaccination  as  fools  and  fanatics.  It  is 
related  of  Sydney  Smith  that  calling  on  Lord  Melboame 
one  morning,  he  found  his  lordship  in  an  evil  temper  and 
cursing  at  large.  Smith,  argent  about  his  own  affairs, 
at  last  observed  that  they  should  take  everything  for 
damned  and  proceed  to  business.  For  like  reason  I 
would  suggest  that  the  familiar  tirade  of  fool  and  fanatic 
he  taken  as  spoken,  and  that  we  proceed  to  discnss  vac- 
cination and  compulsory  vaccination  on  their  merits. 


DE.  GARTH  WILKINSON'S  CATKCHISM. 

Q.  When  Whooping-Coagh  is  not  rife,  what  U  that  dae  to  ? 

A.  Natnre. 

Q.  When  Scarlatina  is  not  rife,  what  is  that  dne  to? 

A.  Natnre. 

Q.  When  Cholera  is  not  rife,  what  is  that  dne  to  ? 

A.  Natnre. 

Q.  When  Smallpox  is  not  rife,  what  is  that  dne  to? 

A.  Vaccination. 

Q.  When  other  diseases  in  the  course  of  time  have  become  mild  or 
died  ont,  what  is  that  due  to ! 

A.  Natnre. 

Q.  And  when  Smallpox  has  become  mild  or  died  oat,  what  is  that 
due  to? 

A.  Vaccination. 


IUMKO  Pajiza. — I  beg  of  your  Worship  tlut  yon  would  let  yonr 
1  be  draaed,  for  ^  great  deal  of  blood  cornea  from  that  ear :  and  I 
I  lint,  kod  a  little  white  oiatment,  here  in  my  wallet. 

Dm  Qtnxon. — AU  this  would  have  been  needless  had  I  recollected 
to  Bake  a  vial  of  the  tialsam  of  Pierebros ;  for  with  one  single  drop  of 
ikM,  m  might  have  saved  both  time  and  medicine. 

SLUCBO  PajHA. — What  vial,  and  what  balsam  is  that ! 

Do*  QcTXOTK. — It  is  a  balsam,  the  receipt  of  which  I  hold  in  memory ; 
Md  kana^  it,  there  is  no  fear  of  death,  nur  that  any  wound  will  be  fatal : 
Itwiifuii.  wheo  I  shall  have  made  it,  and  given  it  to  thee,  all  thou  wilt 
tKiw  to  do,  when  thou  seest  me  in  same  battle  cleft  osuuder  (as  it  fre- 
fisatly  happens)  is,  to  take  up  fair  and  softly  that  part  of  my  body 
wiieh  shall  fall  to  the  ground,  and  with  the  greatest  nicety,  before  the 
Uogd  is  congealed,  place  it  upon  the  other  half  that  shall  remain  in  the 
Mddla,  taking  especial  care  to  make  them  tally  exactly  and  justly. 
Ikan  dialt  thou  give  me  two  draughts  only  of  the  balsam  aforesaid,  and 
■Uy  wilt  thou  see  me  become  sounder  thau  an  apple. 

vcao  fxsnx. — If  this  be  so,  I  renounce  from  henceforward  the 
Bt  of  the  promised  island  ;  and  ouly  desire,  in  payment  of  my 
r  aad  good  serrices,  that  your  Worship  will  give  mo  the  receipt  of 
this  extraordinary  liquor ;  for  I  daresay  it  will  anywhere  fetch  more 
Ikan  two  reals  an  ounce ;  and  I  want  no  more  to  pass  this  life  with 
<ndit  and  comfort.  But  fint,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  the 
;  of  it  will  cost  mjich  ? 

QoixoTS. — For  less  than  three  reals  thou  mayest  make  nine 

lurHO  P«!<z.i. — Sinner  that  I  am  !    Why  does  yonr  Worship  delay 
[  and  showing  it  to  me  ! 

ixartu — Peace,  friend,  for  I  intend  to  teach  thee  greater 
fand  to  do  thee  greater  kindnesses :  but  at  present,  let  us  set 
I  the  cure  ;  for  my  ear  pains  me  more  thau  I  could  wish. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

COTTOX  MATHER  AND  ZABDIEt  BOYLSTON. 

To  the  Turks  we  owe  little,  and  in  the  little  is  indudeJ 
the  practice  of  inducing  smallpox  artificially.  The  prac- 
tice was  first  brought  under  English  attention  by  Emanuel 
Timoui  in  a  letter,  dated  Constantinople,  December,  1713, 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Dr.  Woodward . 
and  published  in  the  Society's  Transactions  for  1714.* 
About  the  same  time,  PyLarini,  Venetian  consul  at 
Smyrna,  described  the  practice  in  a  Latin  pamphlet 
printed  at  Venice,  171o,-f  and  reproduced  in  the  Philoso- 
phkal  Transactions  for  1716.  Mr.  Kennedy,  an  Englbli 
surgeon,  who  had  visited  Turkey,  also  reported  the  prac- 
tice under  the  designation  of  "Engrafting  the  Smallpox.":;: 
Timoni  was  a  Greek  physician,  who  had  studied  at 
Oxford  and  Padua,  and  then  established  hintself  in  Con- 
stantinople. He  described  "smallpox  by  incision"  as 
having  been  practised  in  Constantinople  for  forty  years, 
»nd  that  it  had  been  found  uniformly  successful  in  ward- 
ing otf  smallpox  as  naturally  developed.  The  variolous 
matter  was  usually  taken  from  healthy  boys  sufiering 
from  the  spontaneous  disease,  and  was  applied  to  persons 
of  all  ages  and  temperaments,  caasing  them  no  more 
than  temporary  and  trifling  inconvenience.  The  only 
preparation  requisite  for  incision  was  abstinence  from 
flesh  and  broth  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  days. 

*  PkUosophieal  Tratinattiotu,  No.  338,  1714. 

+  A'ora  tt  Tula  rario/os  Excitandi  f>er  Tran^plantatUmem  ifethodw. 
Jicob  PyUrinum.  Venet.  1715.  Reprinted  in  Philoto/Mcal  Tranmc- 
•i^.  So.  347,  1716. 

t  An  Buajf  on  Exttmal  Jtemediet.    By  P.  Kennedy.    London,  Yi\o. 
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It  SO  happened  that  when  Woodward  read  Timoni's 
letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  he  at  the  same  time  produced 
a  selection  from  the  correspondence  of  Cotton  Mather  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts — a  curious  jtunble  of  facts  and 
fancies.  Mather  had  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society, 
and  the  selections  from  his  correspondence,  and  Timoni's 
letter  appeared  in  the  same  numher  of  the  Ti-ansactiona, 
No.  338,  1714. 

Cotton  Mather  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  biography — a 
choice  specimen  of  Puritanism  developed  without  check. 
He  was  a  man  of  boundless  energy  and  incessant  indus- 
try, of  intense  piety  and  unlimited  self-confidence ;  and 
thus,  without  hesitation,  he  set  himself  to  extirpate 
witchcraft,  shrinking  from  no  atrocity,  until  the  frightful 
Salem  tragedy  of  1692  shocked  the  colony  into  mercy 
and  common-sense. 

Mather  was  just  the  sort  of  character  to  be  impressed 
with  Timoni's  description  of  the  short  and  easy  way  with 
smallpox ;  and  he  who  had  hanged  warlocks  and  witches 
with  sublime  assurance,  was  not  likely  to  have  scruples 
about  inoculating  the  community  when  inwardly  satisfied 
it  was  for  the  public  good.  The  audacity  and  t3rranny  of 
conscientious  conceit  are  proverbial.  He  had,  however, 
to  exercise  patience  in  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  test 
the  Turkish  remedy,  for  there  had  been  no  smallpox 
in  Boston  for  nineteen  years — a  fact  worth  noting  by 
those  who  ima^ne  smallpox  was  an  omnipresent  ailment 
until  the  advent  of  Edward  Jenner.  In  1721  a  serious 
outbreak  occurred,  the  deaths  rising  in  October  to  100  a 
week  in  a  population  of  15,000.  Mather  convoked  a 
meeting  of  physicians,  and  laid  before  them  the  new  pre- 
scription, but  they  would  not  listen  to  it.  Dr.  Boylston, 
however,  was  persuaded,  and  inoculated  two  of  his  slaves, 
and  then  his  sons,  aged  five  and  six ;  whereon  he  was 
summoned  before  the  justices  and  severely  reprimanded. 
Undeterred  by  the  State,  and  supported  by  the  Church, 
he  persevered,  and  by  the  end  of  September  had  inocu- 
lated 80,  and  by  the  middle  of  December,  250. 

lis  custom  was  to  make  a  couple  of  incisions  in  the 
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»nns,  into  which  bits  of  lint  dipped  in  pox-matter  were 
inserted.     At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hojars  the  lint  was 
btlrawn,  and  the  wounds  dressed  with  warm  caKbage 
ives.     On  the  seventh  day  the  patient  sickened  and 

Siutules  appeared,  sometimes  few,  sometimes  hundreds, 
lather  ami  Boylaton  maintained  it  was  a  most  whole- 
tome  operation,  for  after  it  "  feeble,  crazy,  consumptive 
pM^le,  grew  hearty,  and  got  rid  of  their  former 
imadjes."*     To  be  poxed  was  to  be  rejuvenated. 

[Cotton  Mather's  own  account  of  the  Boston  experi- 
II  i>  WDftli  reading.     He  wrote — 

March  lOtb,  172^. 

Tbt  tU»'l«CQ|>er  hath  lately  ruited  and  ransacked  the  City  of 
lioilOD ;  and  in  little  more  than  half  a  year,  of  more  than  50UU 
ptnoM  that  bare  nndergone  it,  near  000  have  died.  But  how 
manj  Uvc*  might  have  been  saved  if  onr  unhappy  physicians  had 
■ol  fouooei  and  bi^Tvitclied  onr  people  with  a  blind  rage  that  it 
hM  afipeared  very  like  a  Satanick  Pu>isesf>ion  against  the  method 
rfltuaf  aoil  safety  in  the  way  of  the  euiullpux  inoculated ! 

I  ha««  prerailed  with  one  physician  (and  for  it  I  have  had  bloody 
UUssivth  OLide  upon  my  life  by  some  nf  our  Energnmens)  to  intro- 
k-  ?tice ;  and  the  experiment  has  been  made  npon  almost 

(fA'  lu  our  neighboiirhood,  young  and  old  (from  one  year 

l*a*veBtyi,  weak  and  strong,  male  and  female,  white  and  black, 
ta  BUcimuner,  autumn,  and  winter,  and  it  succeeds  to  admiration ! 

I  Miuiot  le&m  tliat  one  has  died  of  it ;  though  the  experiment 
fe*»  h^n  made  under  various  and  marvellous  disadvantages.  Five 
«T  •  'ied  upon  it,  or  after  it,  but  from  other  diseases  or  acci- 

in:  '  V  from  having  taken  infection  in  the  common  way  by 

inniiraUytj  uefore  it  could  be  given  in  this  way  by  transplantation. 

DcLctgh,  in  his  Satural  Ei»lvri/  of  Lancashire,  counts  it  an 
MnmoM  worth  relating,  that  theie  were  some  catts  known  to 
■kb  tb*  nnallpox,  and  pass  regularly  tbrongh  the  state  of  it,  and 
Has  to  die.     We  have  had  among  uk  the  very  same  occun-eoce. 

U  wa»  generally  obsen-ed  and  complained  that  the  pigeon-houses 
rftbe  City  continued  unfruitful,  and  tlie  pigeons  did  not  hatcJi  or 
bjra*  tbay  nsed  to  do  all  the  while  that  the  smallpox  was  in  its 
•pidiiuiiriil  t'riii.'ress :  and  it  is  very  strongly  affirmed  that  our  dtmg- 
L  'i  of  the  like  effect  upon  them. 

among  us  who  have  been  visited  with  the  Plague 
it  ;  tries  many  years  ago,  who  have  never  been  arrested 

«.:  .X  after  it,  though  thev  have  been  exposed  as  much  as 

•>!}  i/liiu-  people  to  it ;  whence  the  belief  now  begins  to  prevail 

•  PkilotophUal  Trnn/vtrlJoH/i,  Xol.  xxxii.  p.  3S. 
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amon^  ns,  that  they  who  have  had  the  Plague  will  never  have  the 
smallpox  after  it. 

Considering  the  developed  evidence  that  awaits  us  aal 
to  the  character  and  results  of  inoculation,  it  would  be] 
superfluous  to  discuss  this  singular  report,  but  we  mayJ 
remark  the  consummate  audacity  with  which  Mather 
assumes  and  maintains  his  position.  What  a  masterlyj 
touch  of  the  quack  have  we  in  these  words — 

I  cannot  learn  that  one  has  died  of  it.     Five  or  six  liave  die 
opoD  it,  or  after  it,  but  from  other  diseases  or  accidents ;  chieflyl 
from  having  taken  infection  in  the  common  way  by  inspiratiog 
before  it  could  be  given  in  the  way  of  triinsplautation. 

We  can  readily  understand  how  the  hand  that  could 
'  fe  so  adroit  a  turn  to  awkward  disasters  could  in  otherj 
lys  frame  irresistible  indictments  for  witchcraft.  | 

The  precise  truth  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Boston  epi- 
demic is  far  from  easy  to  ascertain :  it  was  the  temptatii'D  , 
of  the  inoculators  to  magnify  the  numbers  of  the  afllictetf 
and  of  their  antatronists  to  minimise.     Thus  we  read — 
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At  a  meeting  by  publick  anthoritj-  in  the  Town  House  of  Boston, 
beCiire  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  the  Select  Men 
the  practitioners  of  physic  and  surgery  being  called  before  them, 
concerning  Inoculation,  agreed  to  the  following  conclusion : — 

A  Resolve  upon  a  debate  hold  by  the  physicians  of  Boston  con- 
cerning inoculating  the  Smallpox  on  tlie  2l8t  day  of  July,  1721. 

It  appears  by  numerous  instances,  tliat  it  has  proved  the  death 
of  many  persona  soon  after  the  operation,  and  brought  distempers 
upon  many  others  which  have  in  the  end  proved  deadly  to  'em. 

That  the  natural  tendency  of  infusing  snch  malignant  filtli  in 
the  mass  of  blood  is  to  corrupt  and  putrefy  it,  and  if  there  be  not  a 
sufficient  discharge  of  that  malignity  by  the  place  of  incision,  or 
elsewhere,  it  lays  a  foundation  for  many  dangerous  diseases. 

That  the  operation  tends  to  spread  and  continue  the  infection  in 
u  pluce  longer  than  it  might  otherwise  be. 

That  the  continuing  the  operation  among  us  is  likely  to  prove  of 
most  dangerous  consequence. 

The  number  of  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  that  have 
died  of  smallpox  at  Boston  from  the  middle  of  April  last  (beings 
brought  here  then  by  the  Soltertuda's  Fleet)  to  the  28rd  of  thisV 
inxtnut  July  (being  the  hottest  and  worst  season  of  the  year  to  have 
any  distemper  in)  are,  vlx. — 2  men,  strangers,  8  men,  3  young  men, 
2  women,  4  childj-en,  1  negro  man,  and  1  Indian  woman,  17  in  all 
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aotl  of  those  that  bsve  had  it,  some  ore  well  recoTered,  and  othen 
in  a  bopefal  and  fair  way  of  recovery. 

By  TBE  SixECT  Men  of  the  Town  of  Boston. 

Dr.  Fleuart  of  Boston  wrote  to  London  that  of  70 
inoculated.  14  or  15  had  died  ;  and  that  at  Roxbury, 
where  there  was  no  smallpox,  5  inoculated  had  died.* 

Conflicting  as  are  the  testimonies,  we  must  allow  much 
to  the  natural  aversion  from  an  operation,  not  only  novel, 
but  disgusting ;  but  taking  the  best  that  could  be  claimed 
fur  the  new  practice  by  an  enthusiastic  advocate,  the 
Vjonefit  was  trifling  when  seriously  scrutinised.  Dr. 
Boylston  visited  London  after  the  Boston  epidemic,  and 
finding  inoculation  in  high  vogue  he  published  an 
Accmiiif  (if  tfw  Snialljivie  inocidated  in  Nev;  Ei)ijUind.'f 
George  \.  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  had 
tAken  Inoculation  under  their  august  patronage,  and 
Boylston  with  loyal  fervour  burst  forth — 

Shall  iic'i  physicians  and  surgeons  recommend  and  bring  it  into 
preat^T  esteem  and  jiractice,  and  save  (nnder  God)  thuu-uauda  and 
larus  of  tbouKands  by  it;  and  make  further  iinprovemeutB  in  it; 
ajid  E*t  more  vigorously  about  it  when  they  consider  their  great 
I'att«m  and  Example  for  it,  namely,  the  greatest  and  wisest  of 
Kin^  tjieir  royal  highnesses  tl;e  Prince  and  Princess  at  the  head 
~  it ;  and  that  it  hoa  been  used  upon  their  lloyal  Issue  with  great 
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Boylston  in  his  Account  recites  his  cases  with,  we 
ink,  general  veracity.  He  performed  244  inoculations, 
d  says,  ■' there  were  in  the  towns  near  Bostun  about 
3«i  persons  more  inoculated,  which  all  did  well;  namely, 
by  Dr.  Roby  about  11,  and  b}'  Dr.  Thomson  aliout  25, 
which,  together  with  my  244,  make  up  the  numVjer  of 
280 ;  out  of  which  numljer  died  only  6  persons,  notwith- 
standing all  the  difliculties  the  practice  laboured  under." 
Beyond  measure  extraordinary  was  the  bland  assur- 
ance wherewith  Boylston,  in  common  with  Mather  and 

•  LrUtr  to  Dr.  Jurin  liy  haac  Hanity.     London,  1723. 
^  All  Iliitaricnl  Arctmd  n/ Iht  Sniall/iox  hiorvlaleil  in  Snr  Enylnml 
vjK'tt  all  efirU  of  iirTHOrm,  H  Ai'<«,  Jilackn,  ami  of  all  Ayrn  ami  Coiulitu- 
[ftcwx.     By  Zabdiel  Boylston.     London,  1726. 
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others,  assumed  and  argued  that  the  280  inoculated  had 
been  thereby  delivered  from  the  plague  of  smallpox  and 
death.  Accepting  the  improbable  supposition  that  the 
280  were  a  fair  average  of  15,000  Bostoniaas,  of  whom 
one-third  took  smallpox,  we  have  to  abstract  two-third.^ 
of  the  280,  or  186  as  superfluously  inoculated,  leaving  f>3 
saved  from  smallpox.  If  we  then  inquire  how  many 
of  these  were  saved  from  death,  and  resort  to  Boylstou's 
statistics,  who  says, — 

In  1721  and  beginning  of  17'i'2  there  were  in  Boston  5759  persona 
who  had  smallpox  in  the  natural  way,  out  of  which  number  died 
844 ;  8o  that  the  proportion  timt  die  of  natural  smallpox  appears 
to  ht  one  in  six,  or  between  that  of  six  and  seven — '' 

We  find  the  number  no  more  than  15,  from  which,  if 
we  deduct  the  6  who  died  under  his  hand,  his  trophies 
are  reduced  to  9,  to  save  whom  he  put  280  into  serious 
sickness  and  jeopardj' — so  serious  indeed  in  some  in- 
stances (as  appears  from  his  own  notes)  that  there  was 
slight  reason  to  prefer  inoculated  to  spontaneous  smallpox. 
Viewed  thus  in  his  own  light — a  light  most  favour- 
able, how  vain,  not  to  .say  impudent,  was  such  boasting 
as  this — 

Now,  if  there  be  any  one  that  can  ficd  a  faitliful  acoomit  or 
history  of  any  other  method  or  practice  that  has  can'ied  such  a 
number  of  aU  ages,  sexes,  constitutions,  and  colours,  and  in  the 
worst  seasons  of  the  year,  tlirougli  the  smallpox ;  or  indeed 
throu^li  any  other  acute  distemper  witli  better  sucvtas,  then  I  will 
niter  my  opinion  of  this;  and  until  then,  I  slrnll  value  and  esteem 
this  method  of  inoculating  the  smallpox  as  the  most  beneficial 
and  succcisfnl  that  ever  was  discovered  to,  and  practised  by  mau- 
kind  iu  this  world.f 

And.  gaining  courage  through  his  own  noise,  he  went 
yet  farther,  and  proclaimed  that  smallpox  was  tamed 
and  subdued — 

It  is,  and  shall  be  acknowledged,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
God,  that  whereas  a  most  wild,  cruel,  fierce  and  violent  distemper, 
and  wliich  has  destroyed  miUions  of  lives,  is  now  (bv  that  happy 
discovery  made  of  its  transplantation)  become  tractable,  safe  and 

Keutle.  [ 
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In  the  knowledge  of  the  emptiness  of  this  bounce,  it 
raay  seem  malicious  to  withdraw  it  from  forgetfulness ; 
but  it  serves  to  point  the  truth  that  human  nature  in 
172G  was  much  tne  same  as  human  nature  at  this  day, 
and  that  the  same  arts  of  audacious  assertion  and  rowtly 
rhetoric  were  in  practice  then  as  now.  Indeed,  who- 
ever is  sufficiently  wicked  to  presume  on  the  natural 
trustfulness  of  mankind,  and  will  lie  loud  enough  and 
long  enough,  may  attain  an  appalling  success — as  our 
story,  alas!  will  prove. 

One  thiiig  goes  to  Boylston's  credit:  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  make  poiing  universal — to  poison  and  sicken 
everybody,  and  inflict  certain  injury  to  avert  future  and 
uncertain  danger  from  a  few.  He  proposed  to  reserve 
inoculation  for  emergencies — 

Wben  the  smallpox  left  Boston,  inoculation  ceased ;  and  when 
it  shall  please  Providence  to  send  and  spread  that  distemper  among 
OS  •gkin,  may  inoculation  revive,  be  better  received,  and  continued 
a  blMBng  in  preserving  many  from  misery,  corruption  and  death. 

The  narratives  of  Mather  and  Boylston  are  of  special 
importance  becaixse  we  have  in  them  the  true  lineage  of 
inoculation  as  introduced  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
world.  Boylston  tells  us  that  when  smallpox  appeared 
in  Boston — 

Dr.  Mather,  in  compassion  to  the  lives  of  the  people,  transcribed 
from  the  Fhilotophicnl  Tramacliona  of  the  Boyol  Society  the 
•«ooants  sent  them  by  Dr.  Timonius  and  Pylarinu.'^  of  inoculating 
tlie  smallpoi  in  the  Levant,  and  sent  them  to  the  practitioners  of 
the  town  for  their  consideration  thereon.  ■' 

For  some  inscrutable  reason  the  true  position  of  Cotton 
^ther  in  the  history  of  inoculation  is  continually  over- 
jked  or  mis-stated.  For  instance,  in  Mather's  biography 
in  the  excellent  Emjliah  Cyclapcedia,  it  is  said  that  he 
derived  his  information  and  impulse  from  the  letters  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu ;  a  statement  repeated  in 
the  memoirs  of  that  lady,  which  is  entirely  fabulous. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

LADY  MABY  WOKTLEY  MONTAGU. 

As  for  History  ■'  said  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  "I  knowl 
that  it  is  fal.se;"  and  whoever  has  occasion  to  enterl 
minutely  into  any  historical  question  will  be  apt  tol 
concur  with  the  Duke.  Happening  to  refer  to  Walter! 
Bagehot's  essay  on  Lady  Mary  Wortley  ilontagu,  I  founJ 
this  passage — 

She  brought  from  Turkey  the  notion  of  inoculation.  Like  mofltl 
improvers,  she  was  roughly  spoken  to.  Medical  men  were  anpiyj 
bncause  the  practice  was  not  in  their  books,  and  conservative  men.1 
were  cross  at  the  agony  of  a  new  idea.  BeUgious  people  considered! 
it  wicked  to  have  a  disease  which  Providence  did  not  think  fit  tol 
send  you ;  and  simple  people  "  did  not  like  to  make  themselves  ill! 
of  their  own  accord."  She  triumphed,  however,  over  all  obstacles; 
inoculation,  being  really  found  to  lengthen  life  and  save  com- 
plexions, before  long  became  general.* 

Now  Bagehot  loved  accuracy  and  abhorred  credulity ; 
and  yet  in  these  lines,  delivered  with  as  much  contidence 
as  a  column  of  the  multiplication  table,  there  are  exhi- 
nited  about  as  much  inaccuracy  and  credulity  as  could 
be  packed  into  the  space.  Let  us  see  what  Lady  Mary 
r'-ally  did  in  the  matter  of  inoculation.  M 

Mr.  Wortley  Montagu  was  appointed  ambassador  tofl 
the  Porte,  and  set  out  for  Constantinople  in  the  autumn 
of  1710  accompanied  by  his  wife,  then  in  her  twenty- 
seventh  year.  The  Ottoman  Empire  was  in  those  days 
powerful  and  proud,  disdaining  to  send  representatives 
to  Christian  Courts,  and  receiving  amba.ssadors  as  com- 
mercial agents,  or  a.3  bearers  of  homage  from  their  respec- 
tive sovereigns.  The  English  ambasfsador  reached  his 
destination  early  in  1717,  and  ere  a  month  had  passed, 
and  ere  Lady  Mary  had  time  to  look  around  and  appre- 
ciate the  strange  world  into  which  she  had  entered,  with 
sprightly  audacity  she  wrote  as  follows  to  her  friend 
Mis.s  Sarah  Chiswell — 
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I  am  going  to  tell  yon  a  thing  that  I  am  sate  will  make  you  wish 
yonnelf  heie.  The  smallpox,  so  fatal,  and  so  general  amoDgst  as, 
is  bent  entirely  liarmleaa  by  the  inrention  of  inr/rafting,  which  is 
the  term  they  give  it.  There  is  a  set  of  old  women  who  make  it 
their  business  to  perform  the  operation  every  autunm,  in  tlie  month 
of  September,  when  the  great  heat  is  abated.  People  send  to  one 
another  to  know  if  any  of  their  family  has  a  mind  to  have  the 
ax:  they  make  parties  for  this  purpose,  and  when  they  are 
(commonly  fifteen  or  sixteen  together)  the  old  woman  cumea 
I  a  nut-Khell  full  of  the  matter  of  the  beet  sort  <>f  smallpox,  and 
what  veins  you  please  to  have  openetL  She  immediately 
I  open  that  you  offer  to  her  with  a  large  needle  ( which  gives  you 
no  more  pain  than  a  common  scratch),  and  puts  into  the  vein  as 
mncfa  venom  as  can  lie  upon  the  bead  of  her  needle,  and  after 
binds  up  the  httle  wound  with  a  hoUow  bit  of  shell;  and  in  this 
manner  opens  four  or  five  veins.  The  Grecians  have  commonly 
the  snperstition  of  opening  one  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  in 
each  arm,  and  on  the  breast,  to  mark  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  but 
this  has  a  very  ill  effect,  all  these  wounds  leaving  little  scars,  and 
is  not  done  by  those  that  are  not  superstitious,  who  choose  to  have 
them  in  the  legs,  or  that  part  of  the  arm  that  is  concealed.  The 
children  or  young  patients  play  together  all  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  are  in  perfect  health  to  tlie  eighth.  Then  the  fever  begins  to 
seize  them,  and  they  keep  their  beda  two  days,  very  seldom  three. 
They  have  very  raiely  above  twenty  or  thirty  [pustules]  in  their 
Cacea,  which  never  mark ;  and  in  eight  days'  time  they  are  as  well 
as  before  their  illness,  ^\'he^o  they  are  wounded,  there  remain 
running  sores  during  the  distemper,  wliich  I  don't  doubt  is  a  great 
reUeftoit.  Ever>' 3'ear  thousands  undergo  this  operation ;  ami  the 
French  ambas^^ador  sayi  pleasantly  that  they  take  tlie  smallpox 
here  by  way  of  diversion,  aa  they  take  the  waters  in  other  couutriefl. 
There  is  no  example  of  any  one  that  has  died  in  it ;  and  you  may 
believe  I  am  very  well  satisfied  of  the  safety  of  the  experiment, 
since  I  intend  to  try  it  on  mr  dear  little  son. 

I  am  patriot  enough  to  take  pains  to  bring  this  useful  invention 
into  fa&hion  in  England ;  and  I  should  not  foil  to  write  to  some  of 
our  doctors  very  particularly  about  it,  if  I  knew  any  one  of  them 
that  I  thought  baid  virtue  enough  to  destroy  ^nch  a  consiilerable 
branch  of  their  revenue  for  the  good  of  maukiod.  But  that  dis- 
temper ia  too  beneficial  to  them  not  to  expose  to  all  their  resent- 
OMnt  the  hardy  wight  that  should  imdertake  to  put  an  cud  to  it. 
Peritam,  if  I  live  to  return,  I  may,  however,  have  courage  to  war 
with  ui«m.  Upon  this  occasion  admire  the  heroism  in  tlie  heart 
of  your  friend. 

Li  this  letter  there  was  material  for  a  smallpox  idyl — 
in>t}>ing  easier,  nothing  surer,  "smallpox  maJe  entire!}' 
Bat  idyls  are  deceptive ;   their  paradisiacal 
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effects  are  obtained  by  the  sedulous  exclusion  of  what- 
ever is  otherwise.  About  the  time  that  Lady  Mary  wa* 
romancing  .so  triumphantly  to  Miss  Sarah  Chiswoll  she 
despatched  this  note  to  her  husband — 

Sunday.  SSrd  March,  1717-18. 
The  boy"^  was  engrafted  last  Tuesday,  and  is  at  this  titue  singing 
and  playing,  and  very  impatient  for  his  STipper.     I  pray  God  my 
next  may  give  as  good  an  account  of  him.  ...  I  cannot  ensraft 
the  girl ;  her  nurse  has  not  had  the  smallpox. 

Why  should  the  engrafting  of  the  infant  have  been 
hindered  becau.se  the  nurse  had  not  had  smallpox?  The 
answer  to  the  question  reveals  a  peril  concealed  from  Miss 
Sarah  Chiswell.  Because  the  engrafted  child  would  pro- 
bably have  communicated  unmitigated  smallpox  to  the 
nurse.  Wh}'  not  then  engraft  nurse  and  cliild  '.  Because 
they  would  have  sickened  together,  and  mother  Mary  did 
not  care  to  incur  the  risk.  There  was  no  danger,  she  said ; 
none  whatever,  only  a  pleasant  diversioa;  nevertheles.s 
she  prefeiTed  discretion  to  her  own  voluble  assurance. 

In  History  we  have  always  to  suspect  the  picturesque, 
for  mankind  have  a  fatal  preference  for  handsome  error 
over  uncomeij'  fact;  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
as  mother  of  English  inoculation,  and  derivatively  of 
vaccination,  is  ever  so  much  more  graceful  than  dull 
Timoni  and  Pylarini  in  the  PhiJosuDphical  Trfinsuctiona, 
or  t'otton  Mather  in  New  England.  Few  condescend  to 
inipure  whether  Lady  Mar)',  as  primary  inoculator,  was 
acting  independently,  or  whether  she  had  advisers  and 
prompters.  "  All  of  her  self  and  by  her  self  "  is  the  heroic 
representation — "  a  woman's  wit  against  the  world  ;"  and 
judgment  surrenders  to  fancy,  as  is  the  way  with  myths 
ancient  and  modem. 

But  it  so  happens  that  what  in  itself  ought  to  be  in- 
credible— that  a  young  Engli-shwoman  should  suddenly 
adopt  the  strange  practice  of  a  strange  people — is 
demonstrably  incredible.  Lady  Mary  (ii<l  not  act  alone. 
She  had  for  counsellor  and  director,  Charles  Maitland, 

*  Bom  ill  Yorkshire,  1713. 
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lite  pb^'sicuu)  to  the  embassy,  who,  familiar  with  the 
ba»  of  inoculation,  was  glad  to  observe  its  practice 
c^trimcnlally.     Maitland  writes — 

In  (ha  Twur  1717,  when  I  had  the  honour  to  att«nJ  the  EngiUh 
AatHMMor  «ail  his  family  at  Constantinople,  I  had  a  fair  oppor- 
tmly  fttlljr  to  infoon  myself  of  what  I  had  long  before  heard, 
naStf,  tM  Camoos  practice  of  transplanting,  or  raising  the  small- 
|ns  by  inoeolatioa.' 

Here  we  may  note,  too.  that  Maitland  was  aware  that 
JMcolation  did  not  originate  in  Turkey.     Ho  says — 

Whllft  onireinally  practised  all  over  Torkey  for  three-score  years 
BMl,  it  has  been  known  in  other  parta  of  the  East,  a  hundred,  or, 
Mr  ugfat  w«  know,  aome  hundreds  of  years  before.  | 

U  was  Maitland  who  managed  the  inoculation  of  young 
Moalagu,  and  he  thus  described  the  operation — 

Akpot  this  time,  the  Ambassador's  ingenious  lady  resolved  to 
i  bar  only  son  to  it,  a  very  hopefol  boy  of  about  six  years  of 
SIm  firit  of  all  ordered  me  to  tind  out  a  fit  subject  to  take  the 
from,  and  then  sent  for  an  old  Greek  woman  who  ha*l  prac- 
way  a  great  many  years.    After  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
pains,  I  fjiand  a  proper  subject,  and  then  the  good  woman 
to  work ;  but  so  awkwardly  by  the  shaking  of  her  hand,  and 
Jm  ehild  to  so  much  torture  with  her  blunt  and  rustr  needle, 
I  pttiad  his  cries,  who  had  ever  been  of  such  spirit  and  courage 
bardly  anything  of  pain  could  make  him  cry  before ;  and, 
'"«,  tnoeiilated  the  other  arm  with  my  own  instrument,  and 
little  pain  to  him  that  he  did  not  in  the  least  complam  of 
lite  operation  took  in  both  arms,  and  .succeeded  perfectly 
He  bad  about  an  hundred  pox  all  upon  his  body.     This 
waa  p«rfiarmed  at  Pera  iu  the  month  of  March,  1717. 


••IL 


That   is  io  say.  alraott  .simultaneously  with  the   Am- 
iMaaador's  arrival  iu  Turkey. 

The  embassy  returned  to  England  in  1718,  after  a 
rMUroee  of  little  over  a  year  in  Constantinople.  The 
datea  are  worth  observation  ;  for  whilst  it  appears  that 
ibe  doctor  and  the  la<Jy  were  in  common  resolved  to  re- 
eoaunend  the  practice  of  inoculation  to  tlieir  countrymen, 
tJ>«  dates  prove  with  what  inexperience  and  levity  they 

•  Jeeoud  nf  fooeaUuiH'j/or  SmaUjtox.     London,  IT'212. 
t  A  Skatt  Aceount  <^  Iftaculaliun.     London,  1723. 
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assumed  the  grave  responsibility.  If  qoackeiy  be  asser- 
tion in  absence  of  knowledge  or  of  evidence,  then  we 
may  accurately  stigmatise  Maitland  and  Montagu  a  couple 
of  quacks.  But  so  far  as  concerns  Maitland  we  may  go 
farther,  for  he  expressly  tells  us — 

I  was  assured  and  saw  with  my  eyes  that  the  smallpox  is  lather 
more  malignant  and  epidemic  in  the  Turkish  dominions  than  with 
us ;  insomuch  that,  as  some  have  affirmed,  one-half,  or  at  least  one- 
third  part  of  the  diseased,  at  certain  times,  do  die  of  it ;  and  they 
that  escape  are  terribly  disfigured  by  it."" 

Yet  this  same  Maitland,  who  thus  testified  of  the  im- 
potence of  inoculation  to  mitigate  and  restrain  smallpox 
in  Turkey,  came  to  England  ready  to  a.ssert  its  power  to 
mitigate  and  restrain!  It  is  difficult  to  find  words  of 
due  severity  for  such  impudent  inconsistency.  We  shall 
see,  however,  in  the  course  of  this  wonderful  story,  how 
every  rule  of  evidence  may  be  defied  in  the  matter  of 
smallpox,  and  how  it  is  possible  to  shut  one's  eyes  and 
prophesy  in  the  nan)e  of  science,  and  have  noise  and 
hardihood  accepted  for  veracity. 


CHAPTER  III. 

maitlaxd's  experiments. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  returned  to  England  in 
1718,  but  not  until  1721  did  she  fulfil  her  intention  of 
making  war  on  the  doctors,  and  incurring  their  resent- 
ment for  the  good  of  mankind.  In  the  spring  of  1721 
she  commenced  action  in  earnest  by  the  inoculation  of 
her  daughter — the  infant  that  it  was  con.sidered  unsafe  to 
"  engraft"  when  at  Pera  in  1718.    In  Maitland's  words — 

The  noble  Lady  sent  for  me  last  April,  and  when  I  came,  she 
told  me  she  was  now  resolved  to  have  her  daughter  inoculated,' and 
desired  me  forthwith  to  find  out  matter  for  the  purpose.  I  pleaded 
for  a  delay  of  a  week  or  two,  the  weather  being  then  cold  and  wet. 
I  also  prayed,  that  any  two  physicians  whom  she  thought  fit,  might 

*  Account  of  Inoeutatinij/or  Smallpor,  p.  4. 
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be  c*II»d,  not  ijuly  to  eoDsiiU  the  health  aad  safety  of  the  child, 
bat  likewise  to  be  eye  wituesses  of  the  practice,  aad  coatribute  to 

credit  and  reputation  of  it.     This  was  at  first  denied  me,  it 

tit  be  out  of  a  design  to  keep  it  secret,  or  lest  it  should  come  to 

ling. 

In  the  meantime  having  found  proper  matter,  I  engrafted  the 
child  in  both  arms,  after  the  usual  manner.  She  continued  easy 
and  well  till  the  tenth  night,  when  she  was  observed  to  be  a  Uttle 
hot  and  feverish.  An  ancient  aputhocary  in  the  neighbourhood 
being  then  called,  prudently  advised  not  to  give  the  child  medicine, 
Msoring  the  parents  there  was  no  danger,  and  that  the  heat  would 
qoickly  abate,  which  accordingly  it  ilid,  and  the  smallpox  began 
aezt  morning  to  appear.     Three  learned  physicians  of  the  college 

;  admitted,  one  after  another,  to  visit  the  young  lady ;  tliey  are  all 
Itlemen  of  honour,  and  wUl  on  all  occasions  declare,  as  they  have 
3e  hitherto,  that  they  saw  Miss  Wortley  playing  about  the  room, 
chevrfal  and  well,  with  the  smallpox  raised  upon  her ;  and  that  in 
a  few  days  aft«r  she  perfectly  recovered  of  them.  Several  ladies, 
anil  other  persons  of  distinction,  also  visited  this  young  patient,  and 
can  attest  the  truth  of  this  fact. 

One  of  the  learned  physicians  who  had  visited  Miss  Wortley, 
having  some  years  since  fully  informed  himself  of  tliis  method  of 
practice,  and  being  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  safety  and  reason- 
ableness of  it,  at  length  resolved  to  try  it  in  his  own  family ;  he  had 
formerly  lost  some  children  in  a  very  mahgnaut  kind  of  the  small- 
pox, and  tlierefore  advised  me  to  lose  no  time  to  engraft  the  only 
sou  he  bad  left.  Tlio  boy  (who  was  not  quite  six  years  of  age)  be- 
ing of  a  pretty  warm  and  sanguine  complexion,  the  Doctor  ordered 
about  five  ounces  of  blood  to  be  taken  from  liiui ;  and  then,  in  ten 
days  after,  having  found  matter  which  he  liked,  I  innculated  him 
in  both  arms.     This  was  performed  the  11th  of  May,  17'21. 

The  learned  physician  here  referred  to  was  Dr.  Keith, 
the  facility  wherewith  he  adopted  the  novel  practice 
rapplies  an  instructive  coiimuntary  on  Lady  Mary's  an- 
ticipation of  the  resentment  of  "  the  profession  " — her 
first  imitator  corning  from  the  ranks  of  the  (h-eaded  self- 
seeking  objstructivesu  Furthermore,  we  have  to  observe 
how  different  is  Maitland's  account  from  the  heroic  myth 
current  of  "  the  one  woman  confrontinj^  the  prejudice  and 
ill-will  of  the  world."  Even  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  who 
made  it  her  business  to  correct  many  misconceptions  as 
to  her  grandmother's  career,  writes — 

Oaly  the  higher  motive  of  hoping  to  save  numberless  lives  could 
'"       Lady  Mary  courage  to  resolve  upon  bringing  home  \\i« 


tlisooTery.    For  what  an  ardnons,  what  a  fearful,  and,  we  ma;-  add,^ 
what  a  thankless  enterprise  it  was,  nobody  is  now  in   tlie  least 
aware.     Those  who  have  heard  her  applauded  for  it  ever  since  they  j 
were  bom,  and  have  also  seen  how  joyfully  vaccination  was  wel-( 
corned  in  their  own  days,  vaay  naturally  conclude  that  when  onca' 
the  experiment  had  been  made,  and  had  been  proved  successful,] 
hhe  could  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  down  triumphant,  and  re- 
ceive the  thanks  and  blessings  of  her  countrymen.    But  it  was  far] 
otherwise.  .  .     Lady  Mary  protested  that  in  four  or  five  yeanj 
immediately  succeeding  her  arrival  at  home,  she  seldom  passed 
day  without  repenting  of  her  patriotic  undertaking ;  and  she  vowedl 
that  she  never  would  have  attempted  it,  if  she  had  foreseen  the! 
vexation,  the  persecution,  and  even  the  obloquy  it  brought  upon  I 
her.     The  clamours  raised   against  the  practice,  and   of  course] 
against  her,  were  beyond  belief.     ThcfacuUy  rote  in  armt  to  a  man,  J 
foretelling  failure  and  the  most  dLsastrous  consequences ;  the  clergy 
descanted  fi'om  their  pulpits  on  the  impiety  of  thus  seeking  to  take 
events  out  of  the  hand  of  Providence ;   the  common  people  were    ™ 
taught  to  look  at  hor  as  an  unnatiu-al  mother,  who  had  risked  the  Uves  ■ 
of  her  own  cliildreu.  .  .     We  now  read  in  grave  medical  biography  ■ 
that  the  discovery  was  instantly  hailed,  and  the  method  adopted, 
by  the  j)rincipal  members  of  the  profession.  .  .  But  what  said  Lady 
Mary  of  the  actual  fact  and  actual  time  ?    VHiy.  that  the  four 
ijreat physicians  deputed  by  Government  to  watch  the  progreia  of 
her  daughter's  inoculation,  betrayed  not  only  such  increduUty  as 
to  its  success,  but  such  an  unwillingness  to  have  it  succeed,  such 
an  evident  spirit  of  rancour  and  malignity,  that  she  never  cared  to 
leave  the  chud  alone  with  them  one  second,  lest  it  should  in  some 
secret  way  sufTer  from  their  interference.'^  ^ 

Thus  is  History  written !    An  apothecary  and  three 
doctors,  selected  by  the  Wortleys  at  discretion,  and  ad- 
initti-d  sin;,'ly  to  view  a  private  experiment,  are  converted 
into  "  four  great  physicians  deputed  by  Government," 
rancorous  and  dangerous  !     Thus  are  myths  generated !   ■ 
Lady  Mary  was  a  woman  of  mark  in  society,  fashion-' 
able  and  literary,  and  lier  exploit  was  naturally  the  talk 
of  the  town.     Among  her  friends  was  Caroline,  Princesa« 
of  AVales,  a  lady  of  more  than  ordinary  strength  of  mindf 
id  intelligence,  with  a  taste  for  theology  and  philosophy, 
)e  patron  of  Butler,  and  his  sympathetic  student.     It 
has  been  said,  "There  never  was  a  clever  woman  that 
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was  not  a  quack ;"  and  Princess  Caroline  was  an  illustra- 
tion of  its  truth.  The  new  remedy  for  smallpox  caut;ht 
her  fancy,  and  she  di't<?rinined  to  put  it  to  the  test.  She 
begged  of  George  I.  that  six  felons  should  be  pardoned 
on  condition  of  their  submission  to  inoculation,  and  the 
King  was  pleased  to  comply  with  the  extraordinary  re- 
quest. Maitland  was  tlicn  called  upon  to  exhibit  his  skill, 
but  he  hesitated  to  act  as  hangman's  substitute  ;  whereon 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  court  physician,  was  appealed  to. 
Sir  Hans  held  counsel  with  Dr.  Terry  of  Enfield,  who 
had  practised  physic  in  Constantinople,  and  knew  some- 
hing  of  inoculation  ;  and  fortified  with  Terry's  assurance, 
he  wa.s  enabled  to  overcome  Maitland's  scruples,  real  or 
fctffCted.  Accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1721,  writes 
iland — 

'  performed  tlie  operation  of  inocalating  the  smallpox  on  six 
condemned  crimiauls  at  Now<^at«  in  presencu  of  several  eminent 
libysicians,  Eiixgeous,  and  othei-s.     The  Diunen  of  the  criuiiiiola 
I  ■were — 

1.  Maby  Nobth,    . 

2.  Assi;  ToMPiosJ, 

3.  ELIZ.U1ETH  Hakeison 

■L  John  C'AWTaEny. 
5.  JoHX  Alcock,    . 

6     RiCHABU  EVAKS, 

On  Wednesday  morning,  0th  August,  he  made  incisions 
\  in  both  arms  and  the  right  legs  of  the  six.     Thursday  . 
;  passed  ami  Friday  passed  without  any  iii<licatious  of 
,  constitutional  disturbance,  and,  despairing  of  succe.ss,  he 

obtained  fresh  pox  on  Saturday  from  Christ's  Haspital, 
I  and  repeated  the  inoculation  in  new  incisioiw  in  the  arms 
'  of  five  of  them.  He  had  no  matter  left  for  Evans,  who, 
t  it  appeared,  had  had  smallpox  in  September,  1720,  and 

who   therefore   escaped    hanging  unwarrantably.      The 
now  "  took,"  and  progressed  satisfactorily.     Says 

Md  — 

,      One  day  Mr.  Cook,  an  eminent  Tarkey  merchant,  having  seen 

,  the  persons  engrafted  in  Kewgate,  and  having  fully  considered 

,  their  inciaions  and  eitiptionB,  he  openly  declared  they  were  the 

very  same  as  he  had  obser^'ed  in  Turkey,  having  seen  a  great  ta&vr} 
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instances ;  and  that  we  might  be  assnred  they  would  never  aga 
be  iiifecteil  with  smallpox. 

Dr.  Mead  suggested  another  experiment — that  cotton 
dipped  in  pox  should  be  inserted  in  the  nostrils ;  and 
young  woman  .sentenced  to  death  received  her  life  ot 
condition  of  submitting  to  the  operation.    Here  •we  hav^ 
Mead's  own  account  of  the  tran.saction — 

A  learned  author  has  given  an  account  of  the  practice  of  sowing' 
smallpox,  as  they  call  it,  known  to  the  Cliiuese  above  three  hun- 
dred years,  which  is  this.  They  take  the  skins  of  some  of  the  dried 
pustules,  wliich  are  fallen  from  the  bo<ly,  and  put  them  into  a 
porcelain  bottle,  stopping  the  mouth  of  it  very  close  with  wax, 
When  they  have  a  mind  to  infect  any  one,  they  make  up  three  or 
four  of  tliese  skins,  putting  between  tliem  with  one  grain  of  mi 
into  a  tent  with  cotton,  which  they  put  up  the  nostiils. 

I  myself  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  an  experiment 
this  purpose.  For,  when  in  the  year  1721,  by  order  of  his  Sacred 
Majesty,  both  for  the  sake  of  his  own  family,  and  of  his  subjects,  a 
trial  was  to  be  made  upon  seven  condemned  malefactors,  whether 
or  not  the  smallpox  could  safely  be  couununicatcd  by  inoculation ; 
I  easily  obtained  leave  to  make  the  Chinese  experiment  in  one  of 
them.  There  was  among  those  who  were  chosen  out  to  undergo 
the  operation,  a  young  girl  of  eighteen  years  of  age.  I  put  iui 
her  nostrils  a  tent,  wetted  with  matter  taken  out  of  ripe  pustules. 
The  event  answered :  for  she,  in  like  manner  with  the  utbei-s,  who 
were  infected  by  incisions  made  in  tlie  skin,  fell  sick,  and  recovered ; 
but  suffered  much  more  than  they  did,  being,  immediately  after 
the  poison  was  received  into  the  nose,  miserably  tormented  with 
sharp  pains  in  her  head,  and  a  fever,  which  never  left  her  till  the 
eruption  of  the  pustules.* 

Finally,  says  Maitland — 

On  the  Cth  of  September  they  were  all  dismissed  to  their  several 
counties  and  habitations.  The  thing  has  been  successful  on  all  the 
five,  far  beyond  my  expectation,  considering  tlieir  age,  habit  ofj 
body,  and  circumstances;  and  it  has  perfectly  answered  Dr, 
Timoni's  account  of  tlie  practice,  and  also  the  experience  of  all 
who  have  seen  it  in  Tm-key.f 

So  Maitland  asserted,  but  others  were  of  a  differen 
opinion.      Dr.  Wagstaffe,  who  visited  the  patients 
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*  Oh  Smalljiox  ami  Mianlm.     By  Dr.  Mead.     Loudon,   1747. 

+  Jfr,  AlailUuul'n  Arcouiit  qfliuKulatiiuj  Hit  Sniallpoj:.     -ud.  ed,    Lon- 
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•Vewrate  regularly,  maintained  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Ih.  Freind — 

Vpaa  the  whole.  Sir,  in  the  oases  mentionod,  there  was  nothing 
Bb  Ika  ifiiAUpoz,  either  in  symptoms,  appearances,  advance  of  the 
fmtBlw,  or  the  eoorse  of  the  distemper.  And  it  would  puzzle  nay 
•o*  to  coueeiTe  how  it  is  possible  that  smallpox  can  ever  be  pre- 
NBtod  by  inocalation.  With  the  exception  of  one  of  iho  men,  the 
IpH  who  hjul  cotton  Jijiped  in  matter  thrust  up  her  nostrils,  had  as 
fyr  a  smallpox  as  any  in  the  place.  "' 

Sir  Hjuis  Sloane  and  Dr.  Stcigertahl,  physician  to  the 
King,  to  test  the  njatter  farther,  "joined  purses,"  and 
bad  ooe  of  the  women  inoculated  in  Newgate  sent  to 
Hertford,  where  smallpox  of  a  severe  form  was  prevalent, 
to  lie  in  bed  with  smallpox  patients.  This  she  did  with 
tapiinity  ;  but  it  was  reasonably  objected  that  many  who 
wm  not  inoculated  did  so  likewise  and  escaped  without 
una. 

Tbe  Newgate  experiment,  of  course,  caused  great  ex- 
dieCDent,  and  induced  many  repetitions  in  town  and 
enmtiy.  The  Princess  of  Wales  was  especially  alive  to 
tJii.  iri.r,.^rtance  of  "the  great  discovery;"  and  for  her 
a  satisfaction,  six  charity  children,  belonging  to 

liw  parijii  of  St.  James,  were  inoculated  ;  and  all  but  one 
*  took ''and  did  well;  the  exception  being  due  to  the 
o»ft  of  the  child,  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  reward,  con- 
etaled  the  fact  of  having  had  smallpox. 

Upon  Ibsae  trials,  and  several  others  in  private  families  [wrote 

^httpa  Sloane] ,  the  Princess  of  Wales  sent  for  me  to  ask  my 

^^^^^P  of  the  inoculation  of  the  Princesses.    I  told  Her  Royal 

^VHrm,  that  by  what  appeared  in  the  several  essays,  it  seemed 

lo  Ma  method  to  secure  people  from  the  great  dangers  attending 

ODallpox  in  the   natural  way.    That   preparations  by  diet  and 

OMMHuy  precautions  being  taken,  made  the  practice  very  desir- 

libb;  hot  that  not  being  certain  of  the  consequeuces  which  might 

hMMB,  I  would  not  persuade  nor  advise  the  making  trials  upon 

pmirtii  of  such  importance  to  the  public.     The  Princess  then 

Mkad  ma  if  I  would  dissuade  her  from  it :  to  which  I  made  answer 

tb*t  I  would  not,  in  a  matter  so  Likely  to  be  of  such  advantage. 

Bar  r»ply  was,  that  she  was  then  resolved  to  have  it  done,  and 

frtind  thoimii'j  Ih'-  Damiiruud  Uncertainty  (if  Inocu- 
...     By  \V.  WagstaUe,  ii.D.  London,  1722. 
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ordered  me  to  go  to  the  King,  who  commanded  me  to  vait  upon 
him  on  the  occasion.  I  told  his  Majesty  my  opinion,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  be  certain,  but  that  raising  snoh  a  commotion  in 
the  blood  there  might  happen  dangeroos  accidents  not  foreseen  : 
but  he  replied  that  such  might  and  had  happened  to  persons  who 
had  lost  their  hves  by  bleeding  in  a  pleurisy,  and  taking  physio  in 
any  distemper,  let  never  so  much  care  bo  taken.  I  told  his  Ma- 
jesty that  I  thought  this  to  be  the  same  case,  and  the  matter  was 
concluded  upon,  and  succeeded  as  osnal,  without  any  danger  dar- 
ing the  operation,  or  the  least  ill  symptom  or  disorder  since.* 

The  Princess  Amelia,  aged  eleven,  and  Caroline,  ^ed 
nine,  were  therefore  inoculated  on  the  IDth  of  April,  1722. 

Let  us  return  to  Maitland,  whose  triumph  for  the 
moment  appeared  complete,  and  with  it  his  assurance. 
To  his  detractors  he  professed  boldly — 

I  could  bring  a  great  many  cases  of  pei-sons  inoculated  in  Turkey 
to  prove  the  toiuitant  and  certain  aucceas  of  the  practice;  in  all 
wmch  I  have  never  aeon  any  miscarriage,  except  in  one,  which 
was  wholly  due  to  the  rashness  and  inadvertence  of  a  surgeon  at 
Constantinople. 

Is  it  not  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  for  us  to  know  bow 
to  prevent  the  mighty  contagion  of  the  smallpox,  and  how  to  pre- 
serve our  children  from  the  violent  attacks  and  fatal  efifects  of  it  ? 

To  divine  Maitland's  character — to  determine  how  far 
he  was  dccei\'er  or  deceived  is  not  easy.  He  obviously 
made  professions  in  vast  excess  of  his  knowledge.  One 
of  his  contemporaries  writes — 

I  remember  Mr.  Maitland  nt  Child's  Coffee  House,  when  the 
experiment  was  just  begun  at  Newgate,  was  as  confident  and  posi- 
tive of  the  success  and  security  proposed  by  inoculation  as  iC  he 
had  had  twenty  years  experience  without  any  miscarriage,  which 
made  those  who  heard  him  justly  suspect  he  was  more  concerned 
for  the  employ  than  for  the  success  of  it.  f 

Ho  had  not  the  proper  craft  of  the  conscious  rogue, 
for  alongside  his  assertions  of  absolute  competence  and 
safety,  he  set  forth  such  confessions  of  ignorance  and 
disaster,  that  one  is  impelled  to  pronounce  him  a  pur- 


f 
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*  An  AecouHl  of  Inoculation  hj)  Sir  llatu  Sloane,  Bart.,  (/ivra  to  Mr. 
Ranlf)  to  bt  imltliahrd,  173t$,  PniloaopKical  Tranaactionn,  Vol.  xlix.  p." 
616. 

t  Isaac  Massey  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  1722. 
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ist.     For  example,  take  this  case,  which  ho 
,     ...     -Liiout  apparently  any  sense  of  its  scope — 

IndOftobtr,  17S1. — \(terdae  preparation  of  the  body,  I  engraft- 
ti  iUrf  Batt,  »D  infant  of  two  years  and  a  half  old,  dau^liter  of 
AooH  Batt,  a  Quaker,  li\'ing  at  Temple,  within  three  miles  of 
Botfonl.  The  red  spots  and  llushinirs  appeared  on  ber  face  and 
OHk  the  fourth  day ;  and  she  kept  playing  about  well  till  the 
»»T»iit'-  -  '  •  •'■.th,  when  slie  became  a  little  heavy  and  thirsty, 
witb  1  quicker  piilue;  then  the  pustules  came  out  fresh 

uui  t.. .  ;lje  inciiiions  discharged  a  thick  and  well  digested 

UUtr.  She  had  not  above  twenty  in  all  upon  her;  they  con- 
iBtMd  aliont  three  or  four  days,  then  dried  away  and  fell  otT,  and 
l6a  ahiU  recorc-red  porfectly. 

TbtOM  {mc  all  wax  well ;   but  what  happened  afterward*  waa,  I 
-nmtt  9ien,  ho<  a  little  mrpritiiuj  to  me,  not  having  men  or  06- 
ritj  anr/tfiiny  tif:r  it  hc/nre.     The  case  was  in  short  this.     Six 
•  0  servants,  namely,  four  men  and  two  maids, 
were  wont  to  hiig  and  caress  this  child  whilst 
lUidcx  liiu  u^jerution,  and  the  pnstnles  were  out  upon  her,  never 
■miet«d  tbi»m  to  tie  catching',  nor  indeed  did  I,  were  all  seized 
wUhUwhr'  '  small  poi,  of  several  and  very  ihtTerent  kinds; 

fcriome  ti  uid  di»^tinct  sort,  some  the  small  continned, 

Jdd  otfaarH  till-  r  'luiiicut;  all  of  'em  had  a  great  many,  but  espe- 
cially tikf  last,  with  the  usual  bad  symptoms,  and  very  narrowly 
tttmfed.  iiut  Uiey  all  (Ood  be  thanked)  did  well  (except  one  maid, 
ihftt  would  not  be  governed  uniler  the  distemper,  who  died  of  it,) 
»ai  now  onjoy  a  perfect  state  of  health.* 

TliUB  at  the  outset,  smallpox  and  death  were  the  pro- 

I  of  inociilation — the  peril  to  be  averted  was  incurred 

multiplied.     Yet  the  man  who  thus  records  his  own 

ufuiiotui  ignorance,  bad   the  impudence  in  the  same 

pagnt  to  assert — 

The  praeticf  prudently  managed,  t«  aluiayi  safe  anduieful,  and 
Ik*  tMnir  fCPT  eertain  and  $alulary.] 

.  Words  are  wasted  on  such  reckleas  folly  :  we  perceive 

I  how  trao  is  Carlyle's  observation,  "Stupidity  intellec- 

I  taal  always  means  stupidity  moral,  as  you  will,  with 

I  (Wiprifle  or  not,  discover  if  you  look." 

I  Before  leaving   Maitland,  we  may  take  another  leaf 

L  from  hi.t  experience.     He  writes — 

H  Jttk  October,  l?il. — I  inoculated  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  sons  of 


*  Maitlaad's  Account,  p.  ' 


+  Ibid.  p.  M. 


William  Heath,  of  Hertford;  the  first  of  about  seven,  and  the 
second  tliree  years  of  age  ;  both  with  the  same  matter  and  at  the 
same  time  :  the  last  had  a  geutle  and  favourable  kind;  but  the 
first,  namely,  Joseph,  being  a  fat,  foul,  gluttonous  boy,  who  would 
not  be  confined  to  the  rules  and  directions  I  had  strictly  charged 
his  mother  withal,  as  to  diet  and  keeping  warm,  was  taken  very 
ill  before  the  eruption,  and  after  it  had  a  great  load  of  the  continued 
small  kind,  but  at  last  recovered  and  did  weU. 

What  a  mighty  difference  is  here  to  be  observed  between  those 
two  boys!  The  reason  of  it  seems  to  be  plainly  this :  the  yonnger, 
who  had  the  favourable  kind,  was  of  a  clean  habit,  moderate  appe- 
tite, and  easily  governed  during  the  whole  process.  The  elder  was 
not  only  of  a  gross  foul  constitution,  but  likewise  had  a  voracious 
appetite,  always  eating  and  filling  his  belly  with  the  coarsest  food 
— as  cheese,  fat  country  pudding,  cold  boiled  beef,  and  the  like, 
which  I  saw  myself  as  I  came  in  by  chance  the  third  day  after  the 
operation ;  nor  was  there  any  care  taken  to  restrain  or  keep  him 
within  doors  in  cold,  windy,  frosty  weather ;  he  once  wet  his  feet 
in  water — insomuch  that  had  he  taken  the  smallpox  by  infection, 
the  world  could  not  have  saved  his  life.  Hence  it  appears  how 
necessary  it  is  to  cleanse  thoroughly  foul  habits  before  the  operation, 
and,  withal,  to  keep  patients  to  a  very  strict  regimen  under  it.* 

Verily,  as  Cobbett  said,  quackery  is  never  without  a 
shuffle.  As  we  shall  see,  inoculation  came  to  require  a 
preparatory  course  of  very  strict  regimen — so  strict  as  to 
be  impracticable  for  the  rank  and  tile  of  the  world  ;  but 
the  practice  was  at  first  commended  without  any  such 
conditions.  What  said  ^Maitland's  patron,  Lady  Mary, 
in  her  famou-s  letter  from  Adriauople  ? — 

The  smallpox,  so  fatal  and  so  general  amongst  us,  is  here  en- 
tirely harmless  by  the  invention  of  ingrafting.  .  .  .  Every  year 
thousands  undergo  its  operation ;  and  the  French  ambassador  says 
pleasantly  that  they  take  the  smallpox  here  by  way  of  diversion, 
as  they  take  waters  in  other  couutries.  There  is  no  example  of 
anyone  that  has  died  in  it. 

It  was  under  cover  of  such  seductive  assurances  that 
inoculation  was  introduced  to  England,  and  established 
in  perversity  and  quackery. 


I 


I 


■  Maitland's  Aeeount,  p.  ?7. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE   FIBST  OPPONENTS   OF   INOCULATION. 

As  we  have  seen,  it  is  part  of  the  legend  that  the  in- 
troduction of  inoculation  was  fanatically  resisted  by 
physicians,  clergy,  and  mob;  but  the  resistance  was 
neither  fanatical  nor  extensive,  and  is  chiefly  the  inven- 
tion of  the  romancing  biographers  who  represent  Lady 
~  Wortley  Montagu  as  a  heroine  and  martyr  of 
•nee.  To  do  that  shrewd  and  brilliant  woman  justice, 
she  tuadc  no  pretence  to  the  character  imputed  to  her, 
ind  in  her  copious  correspondence,  there  is  not  a  hint  of 
annoyance  on  the  score  of  her  patronage  of  the  Turkish 
modification  of  smallpox.     On  the  contrary,  it  would 

S«ar  that  inoculation  brought  her  a   large  share  of 
t  veiled  notoriety  in  which  she  had  sincere  pleasure. 
Writing  to  the  Counte-ss  of  Mar  in  1723,  she  says — 

lAiiy  Bjng  baa  inoculated  both  her  children,  and  eince  that 
at  hks  not  bad  any  ill  efTect,  the  whole  town  are  doing 
I  thing ;  and  I  am  so  mucli  pulled  about,  and  solicited  to 
Bple,  Ibkt  I  am  forced  to  run  into  the  country  to  bide  myself.* 

__.'lAdv  Mary  understood  her  countrymen  thoroughly, 
tad,  tLirty  years  after  her  exploits  in  inoculation,  she 
wrote  to  Mr.  Wortley  Montagu  as  follows — 

_  Bbescia,  24tb  April,  1748. 

I  find  Tar  Water  succeeded  to  Ward's  Drop.     'Tis  possible,  by 

Um«,   that  some   other   quackery  has  taken   place   of  that. 

English  are  easier  than  any  other  nation  infatnatod  by  the 
piwqwct  of  universal  medicines,  nor  is  there  any  country  in  the 
W' '  the  doctors  raise  such  immense  fortunes.     I  attribute 

It  i  of  credulity  which  is  in  all  mankind.     We  have  no 

loi^{)!r  liuUi  in  miracles  and  relics,  and  therefore  with  the  same 
tsry  run  after  recipes  and  physicians.  The  same  money  which 
ihm  boodred  years  ago  was  given  for  the  health  of  the  soul  is  now 
fitta  for  the  health  of  the  body,  and  by  the  same  sort  of  people — 
woman  uul  half-witted  men.  f 

•  LfUfn  and  Work*  of  Lady  M.  IF.  Montagu,  Vol.  i.  p.  468,  edition 
1861 
i'lUd.  VoL  tL  p.  161. 
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Those  who  fancy  there  could  be  any  wide  or  effective 
resistance  to  insulation  in  1721  misapprehend  the  con- 
ditions of  the  time.     There  was  no  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  health  ;  diseases  were  generally  regarded 
as  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence  over  which  the 
sufferers  had  little  control ;  aiid  a  gi'cat  part  of  medicine  ^ 
was  a  combination  of  absurdity  with  nastiness.     It  would  ■ 
not  be  difficult  to  compile  a  series  of  recipes  from  the  n 
pharmacopieia  of  that  day  which  would  alternately  excite 
amusement,  surprise,  and  disgust,  and  to  describe  medical 
practice  from  which  it  is  marvellous  that  ever  patient 
escaped  alive ;  but  so  much  must  pass  without  saying. 
Suffice  it  to  assert,  that  to  inoculation  there  was  little 
material  for  opposition,  rational  or  irrational ;  and  that 
what  we  might  think  the  natural  horror  of  transfusing  ^ 
the   tilth  of  smallpox   into   the   blood   of   health,  was  f 
neutralised  by  the  currency  of  a  multitude  of  popular 
remedies  which  seemed  to  owe  their  fascination  to  their 
outrageous  and  loathsome  characteristics. 

Moreover,  as  the  dates  prove,  the  interval  was  brief 
between  the  introduction  of  inoculation  and  its  authorita- 
tive acceptance.  The  girl  Montagu  was  privately 
inoculated  in  April,  1721,  i)r.  Keith's  boy  on  the  llih  of 
May,  the  Newgate  experiment  took  place  on  the  'Jth  of 
August,  a  variety  of  experiments  followed,  and  lastly  the  ^ 
Princesses  Amelia  and  Caroline  were  inoculated  on  the  ■ 


19th  of  April,  1722 — sharp  work  for  one  year.  There 
was  not  time  for  opposition.  The  citadel  of  social 
approval  was  carried  with  a  rush.  As  a  contemporary 
observed — 

I  could  not  but  take  notice  with  what  united  force  and  zeal  the 
practice  was  pushi<d  on  upon  the  life  and  reputation  it  received 
from  its  admission  to  the  Royal  Palace  ;  all  peue  and  weekly 
papers  at  work  to  recommend  and  publish  it ;  and  it  was  rightly 
judged,  then  or  never  was  the  time  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  some 
unlucky  miscarriages,  the  Inoculntors  would  hiive  had  the  best 
chance  for  full  practice  and  full  pockets  that  ever  fell  into  the  hands 
uf  so  small  a  set  of  men.'*' 


I 


*  A  Short  and  Plain  Account  iff  Inoculation. 
Loudon,  1724. 
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The  royal  approval  was  assiduously  worked,  and  there 
«  anting  hints  that  to  question  the  goodness  of 

!•  was  equivalent  to  disloyalty;  and  thus  we 

find  till!  Kev.  E.  Maasey  protesting  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Haitian  J — 

I  wUh  the  Doctor  more  candoiu:  toward  those  who  differ  from 
Umtlu.:.  '  aiate  that  they  are  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  a 

Uttw  u]  i.r  this  practice  than  theory.  Inoculation!  and 

iiOff  GiK^rgn  lor  everl  * 

Bail  reasons  are  often  advanced  against  bad  policy,  and 
wluUt  it  is  probable  that  some  silly  things  were  uttered 
against  inoculation,  yet  I  think  every  candid  mind  would 
fce  impressed  with  the  moderation  of  Maitland's  chief 
There  was  Isaac  Massey,  for  instance, 
to  Christ's  Hospital,  who  published  several 
pr.  in  opposition,  wherein  candour  and  good  sense 

ar  ^'iout  conspicuous.     He  defined — 

loocahilioa  ae  an  art  of  giving  the  smallpox  to  persons  in  health, 
who  iBi.'  "  "'  -vnao  have  lived  many  years,  and  perhaps  to 
•  *«ry '  £hout  it,  whereby  some  unhappily  oome  to  an 

BntitueK  iir;tiu.  f* 

He  nbjccted  to  the  exaggerated  dangers  of  smallpox 
whtrtwith  the  Inoculators  operated  on  the  puljlic 
fears,  and  appealed  to  his  own  experience  in  Christ's 
Hospital — 

Wh«r*  there  are  generally  near  600  children,  the  nurseries  at 
Wan  and  Hertford  coantantly  tilling  the  places  uf  those  who  go 
oS.  It  bath  sometimes  happened  that  great  numbers  have  been 
down  of  the  smallpox,  and  tis  but  seldom  that  the  House  is  free, 
IT  -o:  yet  I  daresay,  and  Sir  Uans  Sloane,  I  presume, 

»  '.),  that  in  twenty  years  there  have  not  died  above  five 

^M^oat  must  of  the  distemper,  and  in  the  last  eight  years  there 
H^Hit  one. 

r       "  y  did  he  regard  the  peril  of  smallpox  to  the 

r     \  •  he  delivered  this  challenge — 

i^t  twenty-five  Blnecoat  Hospital  boys  at  a  medium, 
oo«  jvnt  wiih  another,  taken  ill  of  the  smallpox. 


'  Lttirr  to  ifr.  Maitland.     By  E<lmunrl  Masauy. 
i; A  Short  and  t'kiui  Aecounl  •{/'  Jnoeulation,  p.  1. 


London,  17~, 
:  IbiJ,  p.  21. 


Suppose  we  likewise,  tliat  the  Inocolators  take  out  of  the 
several  wards,  yearly,  as  they  find  them,  twenty-five  boys,  which 
are  inoculated. 

Quere,  Wliat  the  difference  of  success  ?  I  solemnly  protest  that 
if  this  oould  be  put  in  practice,  I  would  lay  two  to  one  against  the 
inoculated. 

For,  OS  I  have  said  before,  we  have  lost  but  one  smallpox 
patient  these  nine  years  [writing  in  1723]  although  1800  children 
have  been  in  the  House  during  that  time,  and  I  declare  to  have 
met  with  no  unequal  success  in  other  families  amongst  children 
about  the  same  ages  (that  is  between  8  and  15)  where  I  have  been 
concerned,  and  I  doubt  not  but  many  of  the  Learned  Faculty,  as 
well  as  some  others  of  my  profession,  can  say  as  much  from  their 
own  experience  and  observation.  * 

To  appreciate  Massey's  contention  on  this  point,  we 
have  to  remember  that  smallpox  is  the  designation  of  a 
disease  of  many  degrees  of  intensity  ;  a  consideration 
which  Dr.  Wagstaffe,  another  opponent  of  inoculation, 
thus  enforced — 

There  is  scarcely,  I  believe,  so  great  a  difference  between  any 
two  distempers  in  the  world,  as  between  the  best  and  worse  sort  of 
smallpox,  in  respect  to  the  dangers  which  attend  them.  ...  So 
true  is  that  common  observation,  that  there  is  one  sort  in  which  a 
nurse  cannot  kill,  and  another  which  even  a  physician  can  never 
cure,  t 

Of  course  the  Bills  of  Mortality  were  appealed  to  in 
evidence  of  the  extent  and  fatality  of  smallpox  ;  and  as 
it  is  matter  of  common  belief  that  prior  to  inoculation 
and  Jeimer  (there  is  always  a  haze  about  the  date)  people 
were  mown  down  with  smallpox,  it  may  be  worth  while 
reviving  the  table  of  relative  mortality  in  London  during 
the  first  twenty-two  years  of  the  16th  century. 


I 
I 


1701 
1702 
1703 
1704 
1705 
1706 

Burialj  from  all  D1m«m«.                    Frc 
20,471 
19,481 
20,720 
22,684 
22,0<»7 
19,847 

>m  SnuUpox. 
1095 

311 

898 
1501 
1095 

721 

•  Later  to  Dr. 

t  Lettrr  to  I>r. 

physiciftus  of  St. 

Frfind.     By  W.  VVagsUffc  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.     Loudon,  1722. 

,  one  of  the 
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BorUta  from  all  DijauM.                    From  Snullpox. 

1707 

21,600         .         .                  1078 

i7oe 

21,291 

1687 

1709 

21,800 

1024 

1710 

24,020 

3138 

1711 

19,833 

916 

17ia 

21,198 

1943 

1718 

21,057 

1614 

1714 

26,569 

2810 

1716 

22,232 

1057 

171tS 

24,486 

2427 

1717 

23,446 

2211 

1718 

26,523 

1884 

1719 

28,347 

3229 

1791) 

2,^,454 

1440 

1721 

20,142 

2375 

1722 

25,750 

2167 

505,598  30,620 

By  UicM  tables  [wrote  Dr.  JurinJ  it  appears  that  upwards  of  7 
far  enC,  or  somewhivt  more  than  a  fotirteenth  part  of  maakind, 
"  lof  tiia  sznmllpox ;  and  consequently  the  hazard  of  dying  of  that 

'  nnpor,  to  every  indiridnal  born  into  the  world,  ia  at  least  that 
inU.» 

This  large  induction  from  London  to  universal  man- 
ia noteworthy,  because,  as  we  shall  see,  it  caiue  to 
made,  and  involved  a  serious  fallacy;  for  unless 
i1  mankind  dwelt  in  conditions  similar  to  Lon- 
B,  it  was  idle  to  infer  a  common  rate  of  disease  and 
ncfrtolity.  The  population  of  London  in  1701  was 
etdnmted  at  about  500,000  (there  was  no  exact  census), 
liting  to  about  600,000  in  1720.  It  was  closely  packed 
lodged  over  cess-pools ;  the  water  supply  was 
~  '  it,  and  there  was  no  effective  draiuaj^e.  Tlie 
tlil  multitude  was  dispo8e<l,  as  if  by  design,  for  the 
jcneration  and  propagation  of  zymotic  disease,  and 
iudally  smallpox.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  personal 
deanliness,  and  still  less  to  ventilation,  tu  lij^ht,  to 
txordae.  The  condition  of  a  large  urban  community  a 
ecntory  ago  is  almost  inconceivable  at  the  present  day. 


'A    Lttttr    to  CaUh  Cotneorth,    M.D. 
Ladon,  1723. 


By  James  Jurin,   M.D. 
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Londoners  were  then  only  slowly  and  blindly  rising  oufc 
of  those  modes  of  existence  which  mafle  the  Plagwe  of 
16G5,  and  other  plagues,  possible.  Hence  we  need  not 
bo  astonished  that  smallpox  was  a  common  and  persistent 
affliction ;  but  it  was  less  prevalent  and  less  deadly  than 
it  is  the  custom  to  assert ;  and  had  the  disease  not  been 
atteniled  with  injury  to  feminine  beauty,  there  might  i 
have  been  no  more  fuss  made  about  it  than  about  any^ 
other  form  of  eruptive  fever. 

It  has  also  to  be  observed,  that  smallpox  as  a  cause  of  ' 
death  was  probably  much  exaggerated  in  the  Bills  of  ] 
Mortality ;  for  as  Isaac  Massey  pointed  out — 

These  Bills  are  founded  on  the  ignorance  or  skill  of  old  women.  1 
who  ore  the  searchers  in  every  pajish,  and  their  reports  (very  often  | 
what  they  are  bid  to  say)  must  necessarily  be  very  erroneous.  I 
Many  distempers  which  prove  mortal,  are  m^istaken  for  the  small- 
pox, namely,  scarlet  and  mulignaut  fevers  with  eruptions,  swine- 
pox, measles,  St.  Anthony's  fire,  and  such  like  appearances,  which 
if  they  destroy  in  three  or  foirr  days  (ns  frequently  happoneth)  the 
distemper  can  only  be  guessed  at,  yet  is  generally  put  down  by  the 
searchers  as  smallpox,  especially  if  they  are  told  the  deceased 
never  had  them."-  ^ 

Massey,  in  the  same  spirit  of  good  sense,  objected  tof 
generalisations  about  smallpox  from  the  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality, as  if  all  who  died  were  slain  by  the  disease  and^ 
by  nothing  else.  ■ 

Tliere  ought  to  be  no  comparison  [lie  saidj  between  sick  people, " 
well  regimented  with  diet  and  medicine,  and  those  who  have  no 
assistance,  or  scarcely  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  miberuble  poor  and  parish  cliildren  make  up  a  great  part,  at 
leoiit  one-half  of  the  BiU.s  of  Mortality;  to  confirm  this  I  hava^ 
examined  several  yearly  bills,  and  I  find  that  the  out-parishesfl 
generally  bury  more  than  the  ninety-seven   parishes  witliin  tho^ 
walls,  and  the  parish  of  Stepney  singlj-,  very  near  as  many  as  the 
City  of  London  yearly ;  this  sufficiently  shows  what  little  help  uud 
cure  are  taken  of  the  poor  sick,  which  so  much  abound  in  all  tbo» 
places. f 

Of  course  there  lurks  a  fallacy  in  all  statistics  oc 
disea-so  wherein  conditions  of  life  are  not  discriminated. ' 
Whether   patients  survive    or    die    from   any   zymotic 
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LetUr  tc  Dr.  Jurin,     London,  1723. 
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lilmeot  depends  upon  their  breed,  their  circumstances, 

their  h&bitA,  and  their  medical  treatment  and  nursing — 

il]  esKntial    particuiarH,  yet    dilKcult    to    define    and 

n^>t«r  on  a  large  scale.     It  would  appear  that  in  sound 

ttM4itut>ons,  and  with  fair  treatment,  smallpox  in  1721 

m  by  no  means  deadly,  whilst  in  bad   constitutions, 

with  ex  and  neglect,  it  was  extensively  fatal. 

of  the»'  nces,  little  account  was  taken  by  the 

boealators,  and  ihe  malady  was  measured  and  discussed 

M  tboogb  it  were  aomethinjr  uniform  like  water  or  gold. 

MtMey  in  one  year  had  40  ca.se8  of  smallpox  and  one  death ; 

nSkpney  an  e<iual  number  of  cases  might  have  shown 

•  BMMttaltty  of  20  or  30  per  cent.;  whilst  Dr.  Nettleton 

Rported    that  of    1245  cases  in   Halifax  and  adjacent 

towns  in  Yorkshire,  there  died  270,  or  about  22  per  cent.* 

■jf  .Masiseys  fears  in  relation  to  inoculation  was 

wu..  tiak  of  poisoning  the  blood  with  more  than  smallpox. 

H*  was  not  disinclined  to  experiment  with  "  duly  pre- 

nnd  cliildreu  infected  with  smallpox  by  inspiration." 

nr  Iben — 

Thtf  will  ran  do  hazard  of  b«ing  infected  by  a  leprous,  Tenereal, 
or  tetoftilixM  taint  that  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  tnuu^plauted 
IgrfauKoUtion.f 

fffaimtr'-t  prescience  has  been  woefully  verified ;  is 
ipdaed  under  perpetual  verification  in  the  pollution  and 
dastructitjn  of  multitudes  of  infants.  The  notion  that 
tins  with  a  complex  of  qualitie.s  can  be  transferred 
from  one  body  to  another,  and  operate  with  the  single 
operator  is  pleased  to  favour,  is  a  notion  that 

muster  in  a  manual  of  magic  or  folk-lore,  but 

w!  r  can  have  any  warrant  in  human  physiology. 

' '-  ,    .:  --■  the  chief  strength  of  the  opponents  of  inocu- 
lation (ere  experience  gave  them  sti'onger  ground)  lay 
ion  of  the  folly  of  incurring  a  certain  injury 
tain  advantatre.    WTiatevor  the  risk  of  small- 


,V«./Li.i,r^  AetomU  of  Inoculating  the  Smallpox  Yiudkaltd. 

I  -1. 

■  Wii,  p.  \i. 
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pox  to  those  who  have  it,  ^'et  large  numbers,  it  wa 
argued,  pass  through  life  untouched ;  and  why  shou " 
they  make  themselves  sick,  and  risk  their  lives  in  orde 
to  obtain  a  superfluous  security !  * 

The   frequent  assertion   that    the   clergy   thunder 
against  inoculation  is  untrue  and  Invented  for  eff© 
The  Rev.  Edmund  Massey,  Lecturer  of  St  Alban,  Wo 
Street,  did  preach  a  sermon  against  the  new  practice,  and 
a  fair  sermon  it  was,  according  to  the  standard  of  sermoE 
Maitland   published  some  remarks   on   the   sermon, 
which  Massey  rejoined ;  and  if  I  select  a  passage  fron 
the  rejoinder  it  will  prove,  better  than  any  description^ 
that  the  divine  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  surgeon 
Said  Massey  to  Maitland — 

Inoculation,  in  yonr  sense,  is  an  engraftment  of  a  cormptod  hodj 
into  a  soand  one ;  an  attempt  to  give  a  man  a  disease,  who  is  ill 
perfect  liealth,  which  disease  may  prove  mortal. 

This  I  said  was  tempting  Providence. 

To  which  you  reply.  It  resembles  that  of  a  person  who  leaps  on 
of  a  window  for  fear  of  fire ;  and  sorely  tliat  can  never  be  reckons 
a  mistrust  of  Providence. 

No,  certainly.  Sir,  if  his  house  be  reaUy  on  fire,  and  the  stai] 
bomt.  'Tis  the  only  probable  way  of  safety  left ;  and  if  the  leap 
should  kill  him,  the  action  could  neither  be  called  sinful  or  impm* 
dent.  iJut  what  should  we  say  to  a  man,  who  jumped  out  of  thai 
window  when  liis  house  was  not  a-fire,  only  to  try  what  he  might 
perhaps  be  forced  to  do  hereafter  ?  This  mad  action  exactly  hits 
the  case  between  us.  For  if  my  house  be  not  on  fire,  that  is,  if  I 
am  in  no  apparent  danger,  what  need  I  jump  out  at  the  window? 
What  occasion  is  there  to  inoculate  me  ? 

To  carry  on  your  own  allegory,  I  would  ask  you.  Sir,  what 
human  or  divine  authority  you  have  to  set  a  man's  house  on  fire, 
that  is,  put  a  man  who  is  in  perfect  health  in  danger  of  his  life  by 
a  fit  of  illness  ?  His  own  consent  is  not  suflicient,  because  he  has 
no  more  lawful  power  over  his  own  life  or  health  than  you  have,  to 
put  either  of  them  in  hazard,  f 

In  short,  nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than  the 
assumption  in  literature,  popular  and  professional,  that 
MaitUmd  and  Montagu  were  confronted  by  a  crowd 

•  Jnrin'a  Yrtirly  Account  o/Jtimrtilalion,  p.  13. 
t  Letter  to  Mr.  Maitland  in  \'indicalion  qf  tht  Sa-mon  agaiiut  Ino 
lotion.     London,  1722, 
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l»w/ing  fanatics  over  whom  they  triumphed  as  light 
oner  darkness.     Marvellous  is  the  imbecility  wherewith 
ijHfnpbera  and  historians  reproduce  tho  fables  of  any 
^Mti»(9  predecessor. 

f  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  practice  of  inocu- 
ktion  introduced  by  Cotton  Mather  to  New  England, 
ad  by  Maitland  to  England,  collapsed  in  a  few  years 
mder  stress  of  the  TDJschiefs  and  fatalities  which  attended 
it;  that  it  was  revived  in  a  subsequent  generation ;  that 
it  pcored  a  curse  wherever  practised ;  and  that  finally  it 
*!•  abandoned  with  execration  in  the  Western  world. 


CHAPTER   V. 

COLLAPSE  OF   INOCULATION. 

We  sometimes  fetch  from  afar  what  is  to  be  found  at  our 
own  doors  ;  and  thus  it  was  with  inoculation.  No  sooner 
the  great  Eastern  preventive  advertised  than  it  was 
-Why,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  practice  common  in 
1  and  tlui  Highlands  of  Scotland !  Perrot  Williams, 
HD.,  and  Richard  Wright,  surgeon,  of  Haverfordwest, 
lanksated  to  the  Royal  Society*  that  the  people  in 
'lire  had  practised  inoculation  "  time  out  of 
ad."  They  either  scraped  the  skin  thin  or  pricked  it 
«itb  pins,  and  then  rubbed  in  pus  from  a  smallpox 
^"*  It.  This  they  called  "  buying  the  smallpox,"  aa  it 
I  eostoniary  to  pay  something  for  what  was  fancied  to 
be  '  good  matter."  The  Welshmen  gave  the  same  account 
ft  tne  practice  as  the  Turks — there  was  no  danger,  no 
akhaps,  and  certain  security  from  smallpox.  In  Scot- 
'  '  jt  did  not  appear  that  the  skin  was  scraped,  but 
threads  saturated  with  pus  were  tied  round  the 
WTtsta  of  children  to  whom  it  was  desired  to  communicate 
tbe  diaease.'f' 


•  PUiuphieal  Trmtactiont,  No.  375,  1723. 

til*  Jaoilt  n/' laoeukUion  in  Hcotiaiul.    By  A.  Monru,    Edin.,  1765. 
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-.1=  .  -—.--  ^.    L  ■^j.:~TT    i  rcsf^^re,  was  an 

■..-^■■-^■-i—    :--„:r  .-      Er  TTr^stTT-i  lis  patients 

iL_-  -  :r:^-Ji_:  iJi :     ■  —  "'^  ;      Hf  liiliked  Maifc- 

i_  -. -JZ::'—~-~   LI :  i.^:-  ^ji-f^  ii.  ri-eh  long — 

-  i.-zi  :z  i    -r   ~  -_:-    7-- --.Tt  l-fc  ic^i  inserted 

-  1  :-—--:  -z.  J  :~  :-■:  ;•  "rri-i  :l-=m  np  with 
/.  :  _  T^r.  I:  T-L-  :..-  '.-._-  ::  jr:«i::ee  large 
: — .:  :-.-^  :_.^._.i-_—  t-.  -Ju.:  T*::*»:aat  matter 
——-7  -.-i^-ji-."--     £■  -r-L-  -ttH  si:ijd-jd  with 

-r-i..-.  -r  LI  i  :  r  -:  -  :  :  "ii>  ;a«*  -xss  sent  to 
'.  '^  '..:-."* — 1  ::•:•  :L  ~ .  _  — liii  inv  reader 
:  :  :  z.i'. : '.-.  -'s.:  11 -.r:  — l?  1i:-It :•:  choose  be- 
:-..r:.ir  Li  ;  .':-  i.r  •-=.'.  r^j."T';i  :i=*lf.  He 
-:-.-.  z:-z  -.ii.:  .r  :<: :  .1:1.::  irii.-el  a  trifling 
;"  'z.'.~  "r  Ir-f^  >-.  r. .  ir  Ti  in  ti.r  >r«^ntaneou8 
r.  jTi:  1  i:ir^  1  i^s: .:"  t.  '".'.~".z^  ^.""veyed  some 
1-1:^".  T.i-ir^;?  :l-.r.  -^"1  _ri-r  r-rrll:  whilst,  he 


r.-.  ^i-liz.  -—:i  -J. 7  ':'.-.-z^-.^    :  ■.:--■:  —.--.-z.  iT'?  isve  had  the 
=::-..i.".;'  ■:.  i- ",    ■:■:    :  -.'—•.-.  z -n-'irr  -.  -  "_i-i  Ii^I.     I:i  Bocbdale,  m 

Sir  ;-.i-^  Lf-L  I:  1=  :.:  ;.?  r.-.i-i  -.li:  :-  -Jiij  tc^ti  [Hali&x]  the 
j.v..i..;-.z  _.iTr  '..iTZ  zi.r-T  iii-;-.-i'. ".:  -.'_-  >.-i>:-  :1:4=  usual,  and  in 
i^.:'.-  -.l--;  ■— L-i  ■;h--  —  :rr  tIjj:  v.---.1>  ~:r'.jL.:  lut  upon  a 
.::.  •.-.:-.  zx-i  Iit  :  zaz'.-  ~—  . -.:  :'  r--—  : >.•  i  these  three 
•■     -.  .  -■".:-'.  :=  i'-. ;—  i  ini  jir:  ;:  ill  :l;i:  lii-r;  i«=  infected  in 

V.T.J.'.':.  ■::.-  :r!vr.:v  ■.:;ck'.y  --.i  '.r  r.r.  ir.i  of  the  fiction 
..-..:.•  ':  -.rr  •.:  — >.::•;.  ;r..v.:;?,::  :u  ;.:.•.  .'.-n  introduced — 
?...>.•.  1*.  ■-.---.-  s.-.-.-:r.:T  1  v.-::r.  r. -r-^k.  :.::[  ni:i:ht  be  per- 
i',r.:.':'.  '.y  ar.y  ill  t  -.r.aTi.  Dr.  Jurir..  ■i-.vretary  of  the 
\'.',\>..  Ti'.'i-.-r.y .  'ojA  a  -tvavly  p...lvc>ca:o  >.f  the  practice, thus 
>.!';  'i  •,-.'.  ri  r.',.,- 1  •.T.:::::r.>  c:r,<i.:orei  o*>ential  to  success — 
':',;.;!*i'.r. :  t>.rv'."':\   at   throi:::h  >tre.>?  of  sutfering   and 

'/;<  -it  '■-.r':  •,-;;:!. t  to  te  taken  to  isoctilate  none  bnt  persons  of  a 
::','.'!  ).:i\,\'.  ',i  VAy,  and  free,  not  only  tr..-m  any  aj'parent,  bnt,  as 
(.if  :i    z::!.'!  h':  j'i'U«;d,  from  any  latent  disease. 


•  /'/..'/-.o/z/ii/ra/  Trn»'af-'':iii*,  No.  3T0.  1T~. 
'  I..  ••' .  '.K.m  \>T.  .'...ttlttMitoDr.  Jurin,  dated H.ililax,  llitb  Jane,  1722. 
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The  l>ody,  especuiUy  if  plethoric,  ought  to  be  prepared  by  proper 
attons— AS  bleeding,  purgiag,  vomiting,  etc. — though  in  many 
;  there  will  be  occasion  for  very  Uttle  or  none  of  tliese,  it  being 
dent  to  ODJoin  a  temperate  diet  and  proper  regimen.  But  this 
.  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  tlie  physician. 
The  utmost  caution  ought  to  be  used  in  the  choice  of  proper 
niAtter  to  commuuicate  the  infection.  It  should  be  taken  trom  a 
yoang  subject,  otliei'wise  perfectly  sound  and  healthful,  who  has 
the  Bmallpos  in  the  most  favourable  manner.  Wlien  the  pustules 
«re  properly  maturated,  and  just  upon  the  turn,  or  soon  after,  two 
or  three  of  them  slionld  be  ripped  ndth  a  glover's  needle  or  small 
laDC«t,  and  a  couple  of  small  pledgets  of  lint  or  cotton  are  to  bo 
well  moistened  with  the  matter,  and  immediately  put  into  a  little 
rial  or  box,  and  carried  in  the  warm  hand  or  bosom  of  the  operator 
to  the  house  of  the  person  to  be  inoculated.* 

The  publication  of  these  conditions  was  little  short  of 
a  practical  surrender,  and  the  opponents  of  inoculation 
weie  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage. 
What  had  been  proclaimed  the  easy  and  universal  defence 
against  smallpox  proved  hedged  about  with  precautions 
and  preparations  for  which  only  health  with  wealth  was 
equal  Where  was  tlie  profit,  argued  Francis  Howgrave, 
of  a  practice  which  leaves  the  feeble  ami  delicate  and 
poor  tf)  their  fate,  which  makes  the  well  sick,  and  wounds 
tliose  that  are  whole,  whilst  smallpox  in  the  natural  way 
very  rarely  affects  life  where  the  habit  of  body  and  con- 
stitution are  good.-f'  Isaac  Massey  was  especially  indig- 
nant over  Jurin's  comparison  of  the  mortality  of  smallpox 
with  the  mortality  of  inoculation.  Jurin  reckoned  that 
oat  of  every  100  who  took  smallpox,  20  died,  whilst 
only  2  in  100  died  from  the  effects  of  inoculation.  "  He 
forgets,"  said  Massey,  "that  the  inoculated  are  picked 
lives.  If  this  be  fair,  Hang  fair!"  Massey  was  right. 
It  was  absurd  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
common  smallpox,  comprising  that  of  the  poor  and 
neglected,  and  the  well-fed  and  carefully  tended  subject-s 
of  inoculation.  Massey,  too,  was  strong  in  his  own 
experience,  saying — 

'Ah  AomuiU  of  the  StitftM  qf  luoeutatiuy  the  Smallpox  in  Great 
Britain.     By  James  Jurin,  M.D. 

t  Beutont  Asiaiiut  Ihf  Inoadciion  o/tlu  Smallpox.  By  Francis  How- 
gnkve.  Apothecary.     London,  1724. 
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I  hftTe  a  list  of  the  names  of  82  children,  who  are  all  that  have 
had  the  smallpox  dniing  the  last  two  years  [1727]  in  Ohritfs 
Hospital,  and  every  one  recoTered.  I  have  had,  besides,  17  or  IS 
more  in  my  piivate  business,  of  whom  only  one  died.  Here,  than, 
we  have  49  cases  of  natural  smallpox  and  but  1  death.* 

Emphatic  likewise  was  his  protest  against  the  exaggem- 
tdon  of  the  inoculators. 

A  natural  simple  smallpox  seldom  idlls,  tmless  under  very  ill 
management,  or  when  some  larking  evil  that  was  qoiet  before  k 
ronsed  in  the  flnids  and  confederated  with  the  pocky  ferment.')' 

At  this  point  we  may  see  the  judgment  and  the  fears  of 
the  Englisn  people  had  gone  against  inoculation,  and  the 
practice  appeared  destined  to  gradual  extinction.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  inoculators,  their  work  was  thus  summarised— 

182  inoculations  in  1721  and  '22,  with  8  deaths. 

292  „  in  1728,  with  6  deaths. 

40  „  in  1724,  with  1  death. 

Prince  Frederick  and  Prince  William  were  among  the 
inoculated  of  1724. 

256  inocnlationB  in  1725  and  '26,  with  4  deaths. 
124  „  in  1727  and  '28,  with  8  deaths. 

Dr.  Scheuchzer,  in  1729  tabulated  j:  the  cases  and 
results  of  these  years,  1721-28,  as  follows — 


Age. 

No.  oper- 
ated upon. 

Success- 
fully 
inoculated. 

Had  imper- 
fect timall- 
poi. 

Did  not 
Uke. 

Died. 

Under  1  year,  . 

24 

24 

0 

0 

2 

Ito   2,     „     . 

84 

38 

0 

1 

4 

2  to   8,     „     . 

65 

65 

0 

0 

1 

8  to   4,     „     . 

91 

88 

0 

8 

1 

4  to   5,     „     . 

65 

68 

0 

2 

1 

5  to  10,      „     . 

257 

249 

8 

6 

8 

10  to  15,     „     . 

140 

181 

1 

8 

1 

16  to  20,     „     . 

104 

95 

8 

6 

2 

20  and  upwards, 

110 

91 

6 

18 

2 

Unknown,  .    . 

7 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1    897 

845 

18 

89 

17 

•  Bfmarlu  on  Dr.  Jurin't  LaM.  Yearly  Account  <tf  the  Success  <j^ 
Inoculation.    By  Isaac  Massey.    London,  1727.  +  Ibid.  p.  5. 

tAn  A ccount  o/lhe  Succesi  o/Inoculatitig  the  Smallpox  in  Oreat  BritcuH, 
John  Gaaper  Scheuchzer,  M.D.     London,  1729. 
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Thus  BUiod  the  account  by  the  inoculators'  own  show- 
ing, and  it  waa  by  no  moans  a  satisfactory  balance-sheet. 
Wut  strikes  one  painfully  in  looking  over  it,  is  the  vast 
pmraQderanc^)  of  the  youn^  and  defenceless  (7«0  out  of 
•ST*  npno  wlioin  the  abouiiuablu  experiment  was  tried, 
siuess  which  conunand.s  the  protection  of  the 

;-■»  the  opportunity  of  the  investigating  sneak." 

Whilst  the  inoculators  argued  laboriously  that  if  some 
duigpr  r.  '  1  artificial  smailpo.x,  it  was  trifling  to  that 
tmrnc'  pontaneous  disease  (among  other  obvious 

R^Gw),  it  wii.T3  uiaiiitaiiied  that  only  after  much  wider 
esperience  couM  it  be  known  what  were  the  precise 
ef&cts  of  Inoculation.  Inoculation,  as  introduced  by 
UaitLuul  in  1721,  had  proved  va.stly  ditierent  after 
•D]iiwiitance,  and  there  was  no  tolling  what  remained  to 
be  RrrcAlcd.     As  Dr.  Wagstaffe  observed — 

Bid  il  •Iwav'i  ].^..n  vl.injht,  goDtlo,  safe,  and  useful,  with  all  those 
lAoing  cfiitii'  'A  on  it ;  had  none  had  above  a  hundred 

«r  two  liiwilri.  ^  j  -.  :  .l5,  and  no  one  died  of  it  in  tho  space  of 
M«ml  yean ;  and  had  thcro  been  no  instance  of  any  one's  being 
f*V*gmio  infcclod  with  smivllpox  who  had  any  pustules  at  all,  how 
ft*  Mn-  I'y  inocalution,  nobody  would  sooner  have  aub- 

■oMl-'  .loe  than  myself.' 

The  primal  promise  that  the  inoculated  were  thereafter 
KDof  against  smallpox  was  speedily  belied,  but  that 
cifiealty  was  disposed  of  by  the  assertion  that  inocula- 
liao  in  such  ca.ses  must  have  been  imperfect,  for  it  was 
iapoa»bl(!  for  any  one  to  have  smallpox  twice.  The 
ahniwion  of  fatalities  from  inoculation  was  very  tardily 
mmie;  r.-  '  '■^  v  were  generally  referred  to  some  cause 
ptTTeci'  lied  from  the  inoculator,  which,  had  he 

known.  v,i.ull  have  prevented  his  operation.  Then,  the 
nasifc^t  fatalities  were  iinturally  suspected  to  stand  for 
» larger  number  sedulously  kept  out  of  sight.  As  Massey 
poljt^- 

Tha  ill  socoMS  of  Inooolation  is  very  partially  and  sparingly  given 
l»  tli»  wodd.    Th«  operator  will  not  tell  it,  who  Uvea  by  the 


'  Dauger  ami  VHcertainij/  qf  Jnocuialiiuj  Iht  SnuJlpox,  p.  G4. 
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practice ;  nor  will  the  relations,  to  whose  authority  the  mischief 
owing,  be  fond  of  revealiag  that  to  the  public,  which  is  grief 
them  iu  private.' 

Fortunately  for  the    public,  several  of    the  misha] 
occurred  in  "  good  society,"  and  were  too  conspicuous 
be  hushed  up  or  denied.     Miss  Rigby  died  eight  weel 
after  inoculation. "  miserably  disordered  by  the  operation.' 
A  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  and  a  son  of  the  ~ 
of  Sunderland  likewise  perished ;  and  a  servant  of  Loi 
Bathm-st  died   of  confluent   smallpox   "consequent   oi 
engraftment."     Such  incidents  struck  terror  everywhere, 
and  caused  wise  and  timid  alike  to  face  the  ills  they  kne 
rather  than  risk  certain  peril  for  uncertain  advantage. 

Maitland  returned  to  Scotland,  his  native  country,  i 
l72(i,  and,  going  among  his  relations  in  Aberdeensni; 
showed  off  his  skill  by  inoculating  six  children.     One  of 
them,  Adam,  son  of  William  Un^uhart  of  Meldrum,  aged 
18  months,  sickened  on  the  seventh,  and  died  on  tb 
eighth  day.     There  was  a  great  outcry,  and  Maitlai 
tried   to  excuse  himself   by  asserting  that  Adam   wi 
afflicted  with  hydrocephalus,  which  had  been  improper! 
concealed  from  him.     Anyhow,  the  Aberdeenshire  fol 
were  satisfied  %vith  their  experience,  and  recommemled 
"  Charlie  Maitland  to  keep  his  new-fangled  remedy  for 
the  English  in  future."     He  was  more  fortunate  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  where  he  "  inoculated  four  children  of 
a  noble  family,"  who  escaped  alive.     The  Scots,  however, 
were  deaf  to  his  persuas^ions,  and  he  made  no  headway 
among  them.     At  a  later  date,  1733,  inoculation  began 
to  be  practised  in  and  about  Dumfries,  and  occasionally 
elsewhere. 

In  Ireland  little  more  was  effected  than  in  Scotland. 
It  was  said  that  25  inoculations  took  place  between  1723 
and  1728  with  3  fatalities.  Dr.  Bryan  Robinson  inoculate"* 
five  children  in  Dublin  in  1725,  and  was  the  death  of  twi 
of  them.f 

Inoculation  met  with  faint  acceptance  on  the  Conti- 
nent    Maitland   went  over   to   Hanover  in  1724  and 
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.!<nI  Prince  Frederick  and  eight  children  of  Baron 
il.  tslt.-r:,'.   In  France  the  practice  had  been  discussed 
r  1 1     I ;   w  r  bo  far  back  as  1717 ;  and  in  1723  the  English 
-v  were  recounted   in    Paris  with   much   en- 
Mi   ijy  Dr.  de  la  Coste,  evoking  a  declaration  from 
College  of  Physicians, "  that  for  the  benefit  of  the 
^bBc,  it  was  lawful  to  make  trials  of  inoculation."     A 
WBUacniV'iitcnt  was  about  to  be  made  in  the  hospitals 
mtdtt  ■■  ion  of  the  Regent,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 

vben  1. ,.iu  put  a  stop  to  the  design.     Soon  after  Dr. 

H«cuact  published  Rai.wn«  de  Daute  eontre  V Inoculation, 
vhka,  coupled  with  bad  reports  from  England,  made  an 
end  of  the  project. 

If  a  London  journalist  had  been  called  upon  in  1728 
to  report  upon  Inoculation,  he  might  have  written  as 
bUows— 

Seven  years  ago  the  practice  was  introduced  to  this 
COantry  under  powerful  auspices.  It  was  confidently 
cncnd  thr.'  i-  might  have  his  blood  infected  with 

Um  viros  0!  <\,  that  a  trifling  ailment  would  ensue, 

that  thenceforward  he  would  be  secure  from  small- 
in  the  natural  form.  Experience  rapidly  belied 
proiuises.  The  trifling  ailment  proved,  in  many 
eaaes,  a  serious  ailment — so  serious  that  physicians  tried 
to  anticipate  and  mitigate  its  severity  by  a  preliminary 
n|{tmeo  of  ^  '  "/,  purging  and  vomiting.  Soexhaust- 
taiptnd  hn  is  the  whole  operation,  that  only  sound 

us  constitutions  are  considered  fit  for  it;  and 
.;c  and  feelile,  who  require  protection  most,  are 
adri^ied  to  submit  themselves  as  of  old  to  the  ordinary 
eoane  of  nature.  Moreover,  the  induced  smallpox  is 
ooounonally  as  severe  as  the  spontaneous ;  the  pustules 
are  multitudinous,  and  sometiuies  confluent,  with  death 
for  the  issue.  Fear  may  exaggerate  the  risks  of  inocula- 
tioQ,  but  more  are  )>elieved  to  have  perished  than  the 
iton«  are  willing  to  confe&s.  Again,  many  are  not 
>tiblc  of  inoculation,  and  though  the  infection  fails 
Israt*!  in  their  blood  as  desired,  they  do  not  ahvajrs 
Ipe  injury;    they  find  their  health  disordered — are 
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rendered  sickly  and  uncomfortable.     Worst  of  all,  wha 
none  at  first  reckoned  on,  the  artificial  nmallpox  turns  oufj 
to  be  infectious,  and  begets  natural  smallpox  in  those  whfl 
are  with  the  inoculated.     Thus,  the  very  means  taken 
limit  the  disease  become  a  cause  of  its  extension.     Small-i 
pox  was  more  than  usually  prevalent  in  Hertford 
1721,  and  in  London  in  1724,  and  there  was  fair  reason 
to  conjecture  that  it  was  extensively  disseminated  bj 
inoculation.     Lastly,  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  succe 
ful  inoculation  protects  from  subsequent  smallpox ;  for  it 
is  maintained  that  some  of  the  inoculated  have  alreadj 
fallen  victims  to   the  natural  disorder.     In  short,  the 
preventive  appears  to  have  so  many  (.Irawbacks  that  it 
questionable  whether  it  is  not  worse  than  the  malady  j 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  year  or  two  it  will  pass  into 
forgetfulness  in  common  with  many  other  remedies 
highly  extolled  on  early  and  imperfect  accjuaintance. 

So  much  might  have  been  stated  and  prognosticated 
172s :  how  the  prognostic  failed  to  be  verified  remains  ( 
be  told. 


CH^VPTER  VI. 

REVIVAL  OF   INOCULATION. 

TuE  practice  of  inoculation,  tluis  discredited,  reviv 
and  not  only  revived,  but  prevailed.  The  revival  was 
gradual,  and  may  be  said  to  have  acquired  definition 
about  1748,  under  the  powerful  approval  of  Dr.  Mead. 
In  the  score  of  years  from  172s  to  174S,  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  the  practice  was  abandoned :  there  we 
always  a  few  repeating  the  attempt  to  have  .smallpo 
without  the  penalties  of  smallpox,  but  success  was  not 
conspicuous  or  encouraging.  Inoculation  was  introduced 
to  a  generation  specially  disposed  to  receive  it;  and  it 
Wits  only  allowed  to  slip  for  a  time  under  the  compulsion 
of  manifest  disaster.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  people 
with  such  a  taste  for  dodges  in  favour  of  health  as  the 
English  of  last  century :  the  common  intelligence  was 
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invested  in  quackery.  Even  Wesley  found  time  to 
dabble  in  medicine,  and  to  compile  a  volume  of  pre- 
scriptions for  his  followers,  entitled  Pnmitive  Physic — 
a  pi<iuant  mixture  of  .sense  with  absurdity  and  credulity. 
Our  forefathersj  had  no  clear  conception  of  the  connection 
of  physical  well-being  with  physical  well-doing,  and  many 
of  the  essential  conditions  of  health  were  unknown  to 
them.  Their  physical  afflictions  wei-e  regarded  as  mys- 
terious dispensations  to  be  endured  with  resignation  or 
frustrated  with  meilicines.  The  same  attitude  of  mind 
is  far  from  uncommon  at  the  present  day,  and  many  will 
recollect  how,  ere  sanitary  science  attained  repute,  it  was 
considered  profane  to  assert  that  typhus  was  subject  to 
control,  and  that  cholera  might  be  suppressed ;  whilst  a 
drug  to  subdue  either  would  be  heard  of  with  grati- 
tude. Superstition  has  rarely  had  any  objection  to  the 
apothecary. 

An  incident  passed  over  in  histories,  although  far  more 
in-wardly  characteristic  of  the  mind  of  the  18th  century 
than  a  multitude  of  the  superficialities  wherewith  their 
pages  are  cumbered,  is  that  of  Joanna  Stephens  and  her 
remedies  for  the  stone.  Her  cures  were  so  remarkable 
and  (on  evidence)  so  indisputable,  that  a  general  demand 
arose  for  the  revelation  of  her  secret  for  the  public 
benefit.  This  revelation  Mrs.  Stephens  agreed  to  make 
on  receipt  of  £5000  as  compensation ;  and  a  subscription 
was  stco-ted,  to  which  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society, 
physicians,  noblemen,  bishops,  ladies,  and  kindly  folk  of 
all  orders  set  their  names.  Such,  however,  was  the 
unanimity  and  anxiety  to  possess  the  Stephens  secret, 
that  it  was  pronounced  a  national  concern,  and  Parlia- 
ment was  invoked  to  supply  the  requisite  funds;  whereon 
an  Act  was  passed  "  for  providing  a  reward  to  Joanna 
Stephens  upon  a  proper  discovery  to  be  made  by  her  of 
the  medicines  prepared  by  her  for  the  cure  of  the  stone," 
The  discovery  was  duly  disclosed  to  appointed  trustees, 
one  of  whom  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
£5000  was  paid  over  in  173U ;  and  here  we  have  the 
heads  of  the  precious  revelation — 
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My  medicines  sre  a  Powder,  a  Decoction,  and  a  PilL 

The  Powder  consists  of  egg-shells  and  snails,  both  calcined. 

The  Decoction  is  made  by  boiling  camomile,  fennel,  paralejTt 
and  burdock  leaves  (together  with  a  ball,  which  consists  of  ao^ 
swine's  cresses  burnt  to  a  blackness,  and  honey)  in  water. 

The  Pills  consist  of  snails  calcined,  wild  carrot  seeds,  bnrdoA 
seeds,  ashen  keys,  hips  and  hawes,  all  burnt  to  a  blackness,  soap 
and  honey. 

Joanna  Stepbemb. 

16th  June,  1789. 

The  public  were  apparently  satisfied  with  the  pur- 
chase, but  with  the  usual  levity  of  credulity  forgot  Mra. 
Stephens  and  her  marvellous  cures  in  the  pursuit  of 
fresh  nostrums.  Fashions  in  medicine  are  on  a  par  with 
fashions  in  dress,  and  have  only  occasional  reference  to 
the  permanence  and  veracity  of  nature. 

The  revival  of  inoculation  in  England  was  stimulated 
by  reports  from  abroad.  For  instance,  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  it  was  stated  that  in  1737  there  were 
inoculated  in  Philadelphia — 

Men  and  Women, 82 

Children  under  twelve, 64 

Negroes,         . 82 

and  that  out  of  the  128  only  one  Negro  died.     Again, 
in  the  same  magazine  for  1738  we  read — 

In  Barbados  in  March  last  there  were  upwards  of  8000  persong 
down  in  the  smaUpos,  where  inoculation  is  practised  with  great 
success. 

Such  reports,  whilst  secure  from  examination,  were 
none  the  less  effective  over  the  public  imagination. 
There  was  a  report  published  by  Dr.  Mead  in  1747, 
which  derived  great  credit  from  his  endorsement,  and 
which  continues  to  be  cited  to  the  present  day  as  proof 
for  inoculation,  but  which  is  a  model  of  convenient  and 
ciicumstantial  vagueness  worthy  of  Defoe.  Thus  Mead's 
story  runs — 

The  following  relation  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  gentleman 
of  great  credit.  He  was  a  merchant  at  St.  Christopher's  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  the  making  of  sugar  employed  a  great  number 
of  slaves.    In  one  year,  when  the  smallpox  raged  with  more  than 
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onliiULT7  violence  in  the  neighbonring  inlands,  wilh  Lis  own  hands 
be  inoculated  three  hundred  of  them,  from  five  to  sixty  years  of 
age,  with  such  success,  that  not  one  of  them  died,  though  most  of 
tbtom  were  negroes.  And  whereas  ail  the  Americans  Rufler  thiR 
distemper  in  a  most  terrible  manner,  yet  experiuuco  Khows,  that  it 
ia  much  more  dangerous  when  it  attacks  the  natives  of  Africa.  -' 

Mead  held  positions  which  later  and  more  exact  in- 
quiry rendered  untenable.  He  would  not  aUow  that  the 
pu3  of  smallpox  could  communicate  any  disease  but 
smallpox,  ?y  taken  from  a  proper  subject — a  condition 
that  required  supernatural  assistance  to  fulfil.  He  main- 
tained that  inoculation  generated  true  smallpox,  and  that 
as  no  one  could  have  smallpox  twice,  therefore  no  one 
could  have  smallpox  after  inoculation,  and  that  reports 
to  the  contrary  were  not  credible.  It  now  goes  without 
saying  that  in  this  contention  Mead  was  at  fault,  but  at 
the  time  his  confidence  was  not  inexcusable ;  and  whilst 
defending  and  recommending  inoculation,  he  made  ad- 
iDi>sion.s  which  fully  justified  those  who  resisted  and 
condemned  his  counsels.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
following  passage  was  published  in  1747,  and  was  the 
fruit  of  six-and-twenty  years  of  experience  in  the  beat 
London  practice.     Thus  Mead  wrote — 

It  ouglit  not  to  be  omitted,  that  boils  and  swellings  under  the 
i  and  in  the  arm-pits  arise  more  frequently  after  the  distemper 

f'p^  '  liy  art  than  after  that  which  comes  of  its  own  accord;  for 

1  1,  OS  I  suppose,  that  the  venomous  matter  is  pushed  for- 

v,^ :i  less  force,  which  disadvantages  Nature  mokes  amends 

for  in  this  way. 

Therefure  all  possible  means  are  to  he  used  to  ripen  such  tumours 
Df  whatever  kind  they  are :  if  this  cannot  be  done,  they  must  be 
pened  by  incision ;  and  when  all  the  matter  is  drawn  out,  the 
ody  vaxiai  be  purged  by  proper  medioiues,  which  are  to  be  oftener 
repeated  in  this  than  in  the  natural  disease.! 

How  just  are  the  judgments  of  Di\nne  Order !  These 
> boils,  swellings,  and  tumours,  were  the  sequences  of  the 
iolated  harmony  of  the  body — of  the  faithless  antici- 
pation, the  meddling  and  muddling  with  its  processes. 


I 


•Mnlical  WorUqfDr.  ifeiul.  Vol.  ii.  p.  14«.    Edinburgh  ed..  1765. 
fJbid.  p.  14U. 
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An  extensive  series  of  inoculations  took  place  in 
1742-45  in  the  south  of  England.  Smallpox  was  preva- 
lent in  Winchester  and  adjacent  towns,  and  Dr.  Langrish 
operated  freely  on  whoever  resorted  to  him.  In  Ports- 
mouth, Chichester,  Guildford,  Petersfield,  and  Winchester, 
it  wa^  said  that  at  least  2,000  were  poxed,and  that  only 
two  pregnant  women  perished,  who,  as  usual, "  were  inocu- 
lated contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  physician."  The  ill 
results,  wrote  Bishop  Maddox,  "were  only  such  as  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  worse  had  those 
operated  on  had  smallpox  in  the  natural  way  " — such 
being  the  euphemism  wherewith  boils,  tumours,  and 
other  sequela^  were  accounted  for. 

The  reviving  favour  for  inoculation  was  indicated  in 
this  paragraph  from  the  newspapers  of  l-3th  April,  in 
1744— 

Fourteen  okildreD,  three  years  old,  barioK  been  inoonlated  for 
the  umaUpox  in  the  Foundling  Hospital,  Hatton  Garden,  all  with 
good  Buccess,  the  Governors  have  resolved  to  have  all  their  children 
inoculated  at  tlie  same  age. 

An  important  movement  was  made  in  1746  with  the 
opening  of  a  Smallpox  Hospital  in  Cold  Bath  Fields  at 
which  "  the  benefit  of  inoculation "  was  ottered  to  the 
poor.  At  first  those  who  applied  were  taken  into  the 
house,  and  nursed  through  their  self-inHicted  illness,  but 
the  proximity  of  the  veritable  smallpox,  the  regimen, 
and  the  seclusion  were  sufficient  to  deter  applicants : 
those,  however,  who  have  a  hobby  to  ride  grow  reckless 
in  presence  of  obstacles,  and  by-and-by  inoculation  was 
offered  to  all  comers,  who  were  dismissed  to  recover  and 
diffu.>5e  infection  in  their  own  homes. 

With  the  revival  of  inoculation  there  was  a  revival  of 
the  controversy  as  to  its  lawfulness  theologically.  Dr. 
Isaac  Maddox,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  preached  a  sermon 
on  behalf  of  the  Smallpox  Hospital  in  St.  .tVndrew's, 
Holborn,  on  5th  March,  1752,*  which  excited  consider- 


•  A  Semum  h^crr  tht  Oovemort  qf  the  Bmallpor  /ToKplfnl,     Isaiah 
Iviii.  7.     London,  1752;  second  e<I.,  1733. 
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.^fot  the  PO«^,r  He  mentioned  (a-^-J     .^,^  that 

^2^»  curious  tvole^"  ^nlro<luce<l.  am^    ^,„eUt  the 
1«U    *c'«   ^        .r  fresh  air  wig"^^.^  sbowed 

^Tat^^e  '^''  f'  the  tto-P'^^^^  *?  S  deaths-a 
J^^V  return  ^'^iovcries  anj^  «-;^^,,iy  with 

|?tCgeoI^^'^^^^;l  of  S-  C^SSl  Sap- 

d^e^'^lu  of  cure.     1"®  ,i^-g  jt  became  coi  ^^^. 

^?_».i  do  more,     i"*'    .v^^   chanty  »" 

^•'•^n^ulated.     In  n-^1        353H  uy' •^'^ • 

Irof  *^.U  ^re  «»«;  ^^^^^^^50  In  17^*-  ^^^  i^  favour 
inl/>iidoo^"    and  rose  to  -^^   j^  influcn'^t'^  asser- 

.^•cTuitnt  •^"^'  "^t,  £  benehtf  and  har.u^^^^.  ^^^ 
^rkpatncW  ^ 
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I  have  beard  myself  a  great  many  mmourB  of  the  inoonlated 
being  naturally  infected  afterwards,  wbicb  upon  examination 
proved  just  as  many  lies.* 

How  could  women  and  divines  resist  such  evidence  ? 

A  voluble  antagonist  of  inoculation  was  the  Rev. 
Theodore  Delafaye  of  Canterbury.  He  preached  a  ser- 
mon in  that  city  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1753,  from  the 
text,  "  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come  "  (Rom.  ilL  8), 
and  published  it  under  the  title  of  Inoculation  an  Inde- 
fensible Practice.  He  was  in  turn  attacked  by  the 
inoculators,  and  in  1754  issued  A  Vindication  of  200 
pages,  in  which  he  returned  more  than  he  received  with 
vigour  rather  than  discretion.    His  conclusion  was — 

Inoculation  I  maintain  to  be,  in  a  religious  and  moral  view,  ft 
Belf-destructive,  inhuman,  and  impious  machination,  and  in  a  phy- 
Bioal  one  an  imreasonable,  unnatural,  unlawful,  most  hazardons, 
ineflfectual,  firuitless,  uncertain,  nnneoessary  device ;  in  a  word,  a 
practice  which  nature  recoils  at,  which  reason  opposes,  and  which 
religion  condemns. 

We  sometimes  read  that  inoculation  was  denounced 
as  Atheism,  and  we  are  expected  to  reprobate  or  to 
smile  at  the  bigotry ;  and,  whilst  we  may  not  approve 
of  the  stigma,  we  may  at  the  same  time  recognise  the 
honest  sense  in  which  it  might  be  affixed.  Some  who 
spoke  of  inoculation  as  Atheistic  felt  more  vividly 
than  they  could  otherwise  describe,  that  it  was  an  in- 
fraction of  the  deeper  sanctity  of  Nature,  where  man's 
hand  cannot  enter  and  prosper,  and  that  those  who  made 
the  attempt  could  have  no  proper  sense  of  Him  in  whom 
they  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  their  being.  Moreover, 
if  we  are  to  admit  that  they  who  thus  expressed  them- 
selves are  blameable  for  excessive  vehemence,  what  are 
we  to  say  of  the  more  numerous  party  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  inoculation  a  discovery  effected  in  the 
human  mind  by  God  himself  ?  If  it  was  reasonable  to 
speak  of  the  practice  as  Theistic,  why  should  it  be 
fanatical  to  assert  the  contrary,  and  maintain  that  it 
involved  a  negation  of  Divine  Providence  ?     Dr.  Kirk- 

•  An  AnalyHia  of  Inoculation,  2nd  eil.  1761,  p.  145. 
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ck,  with  the  sycophancj'  which  was  the  custom  of 
I  aee,  praised  George  II.  for  "the  benevolent,  and  even 
celMtioJ  disposition,"  whicli  induced  him  to  patronise 
*lke  Wonderful  and  proliably  Heaven-descended  practice 
nf  inoealation  ; "  and  extolled  "its  equal  simplicity  and 
tattttt"  as  demonstrating  "  to  a  reflective  mind  the 
lOadoeas  of  Providence  in  making  what  may  be  so  often 
Moesury,  so  easily  accomplished."  *  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  cit«  Hcores  of  confessions  of  gratitude  to  God 
lot  tnoculatian,  but  to  what  purpose  ? 

What  we  tliink  good  we  necessarily  ascribe  to  God ; 
•ml  wv  do  well ;  but  much  that  wo  think  good  is  other- 
wise, or  is  only  partially  good  ;  and  what  then  ?  W»y, 
WB  are  audeceived  and  corrected  by  experience.  Wo  put 
oar  Dution  of  what  is  good  to  the  test  of  practice,  and 
Ood  aoswers  us  in  the  event — ^justifies,  amends,  or  con- 
fconds  OR.  Thus  with  inoculation.  It  was  fair  that 
Hmm  who  thought  it  good  should  refer  it  to  God,  and 
tliank  him  for  it;  and  it  was  equally  fair  that  those  who 
thought  it  ba<l  should  say  it  was  none  of  his — that  it  was 
ai  variance  with  his  order,  and  a  discredit  to  the  intelli- 
of  those  who  imputed  it  to  Him.  How  was  the 
le  t    ■  imined?    Only  by  Ood  himself.    And  how 

_  ilk  ?     In  the  result-s  of  experience  wherein 

his  will  would  become  manifest  beyond  eciui vocation. 

In  1754  inoculation  obtained  full  recognition  from  the 
London  College  of  Physicians.  It  was  declared  "  that 
expcri«snoe  had  refuted  the  arguments  urged  against  the 
l)ncti<.*« ;  that  it  was  now  more  extensively  employed  in 
England  than  ever ;  atid  that  it  wjvs  highly  beneficial  to 
mankind."  The  fence  of  hesitation  was  thrown  down, 
tod  to  be  inoculated  became  the  distinction  of  all  who 
vkbed  to  be  numbered  with  the  enlightened  and  prudent. 
Tkafc  the  Circassians  were  famous  for  their  beauty,  and 
U)at  they  i  '  inoculation,  was  a  stjvple  argument, 

aad  an  in  ,  with  a  multitude  of  Engli.sh women. 

Opposition  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  lower  orders,  who 

*  Annign*  cff  Inofulalimt,  p.  348. 
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objected  to  have  the  inoculated  at  large  among  them, 
and  in  some  places  threatened  to  demolish  the  houses 
where  inoculation  was  performed.*  Occasionally  a  medi- 
cal practitioner  acquired  reputation  as  an  inoculator, 
and  was  resorted  to  by  patients  from  a  distance,  and 
his  operations  were  not  regarded  with  much  favour  by 
his  neighbours.  Thus  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
Newbury,  Berks,  were  compelled  by  their  townsmen  to 
promise  to  inoculate  no  one  who  had  not  resided  in  New- 
Dury  at  least  two  years. 

Tlie  new  practice  created  much  business,  and  its  dis- 
tribution excited  some  jealousy.  Physicians  complained 
that  surgeons  inoculated  without  their  assistance,  and  sur- 
geons that  apothecaries  did  so  likewise.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick 
laid  down  the  rule  that  every  rightly  conducted  inocu- 
lation involved  the  employment  of  physician,  surgeon, 
and  apothecary — the  physician  to  prepare  and  prescribe 
for  the  patient,  the  surgeon  to  cut,  infuse,  and  dress, 
and  the  apothecary  to  make  up  the  medicines.  Some, 
however,  dispensed  with  all  three,  and  effected  their 
own  inoculations.  A  boy  poxed  fourteen  of  his  school- 
fellows in  .sport,  and  amateur  inoculators,  male  and  female, 
multiplied.  As  an  example  of  amateur  procedure.  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick  relates  that  a  gentleman  of  Kent  sent  his  ser- 
vant, Silvanus,  a  young  man,  to  Mrs.  Chapman,  at  Heath- 
lield,  to  be  inoculated.  He  had  to  ride  thirteen  miles,  and 
arrived  hot  and  fatigued  at  the  house  of  the  inoculatrix. 
As  he  had  taken  his  preparatory  physic  at  his  master's, 
Mrs.  Chapman  desired  him  to  get  ready  at  once  for  the 
operation,  which  he  begged  her  to  defer  as  he  was  in  sucli 
a  heat  She  leplied  that  he  must  be  inoculated  that  very 
day,  Tuesday,  or  remain  until  the  following  week,  for 
Tuesday  was  her  lucky  day.  The  poor  fellow  allowed 
himself  to  bo  persuaded,  and  was  then  and  there  inocu- 
lated :  severe  smallpox  ensued,  and  he  ilied.  "f  m 

Thus  was  inoculation   revived   and   established,  and  ■ 
smallpox  with  it — established  and  diffused. 

*  Ornllriiiitn''!  Mayazine,  March,  1753. 

t  Kirkpntriok'a  AnalysU  qf  Inoculation,  p.  359. 
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CHAPTER  Vir. 

TRIUMI'H   OF   INOCULATION. 

It  bavins  come  to  pass,  according  to  the  boast  of  Dr. 
Kirkfiatrick,  that  inoculation  was  regarded  as  "  the  most 
ry  practice  over  discovered  for  restraining  a  very 
lie  and  destroying  disorder,  which  it  ha/l  nearly 
from  the  catalogue  of  mortal  diseases,"  it  was 
ti  .   physicians  and  patients  to  reduce  the  trouble 

ami  hazard  of  the  operation  to  the  lowest  terms  possible. 
In  the  words  of  Dr.  Jenner,  "  There  was  bleeding  till  the 
Wind  wa.s  thin,  piirging  till  the  body  was  wasted  to  a 
ikfiet  '  Carving  on  vegetable  diet  to  keep  it  so;" 

totl  J I  rs  who  promised  to  mitigate  these  rigour.s, 

pkcf'  \'es  in  the  line  of  popularity  and  prosperity. 

Aiii'  ,  iiiguished  easy  inoculators  was  a  family 
Sutton — "the  Suttons"  being  a  familiar  name  a 
Dtury  ago.  Dr.  Robert  Sutton  practised  surgery  and 
pharmacy  at  Debenham,  in  Suflbllc,  and  went  into  in- 
oeulation  with  such  energj-  that  between  17.57  and  1707 
Iw  operated  on  2'>14  patients.  His  son,  Robert,  set  up  as 
iaoeulator  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  where  he  did  a  largo 
(Huim-i«s  ;  biit  a  second  son,  Daniel,  was  the  genius  of  the 
hou.'krhold.  He  had  been  acting  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Bum- 
.ateaid  at  Oxford,  and  returned  to  his  father  in  1763 
Dthu-siastic  over  a  new  plan  of  inoculation  whereby  the 
of  preparation  was  to  be  shortened,  whilst  the 
its  were  to  live  in  the  open  air.  Old  Sutton 
ihowod  no  favour  for  the  projected  innovation,  whereon 
Daniel  upened  an  inoculating  house  on  his  own  account 
at  Ingatestone,  in  Essex,  advertising  himself  as  inoculator 
iSn  a  new,  safe,  and  sure  method.  The  speculation 
Bswpr«»d.  In  17G4  he  took  2000  guineas,  and  in  1705 
li  ts  were  £0300.     His  fame  sprca*!  throughout 

t  i  •  ry,  and  so  many  resorted  to  him  that  lodgings 

Were  scarcely  to  be  liad  in  and  around  Ingatestone.  His 
practice  in  Kent  was  also  extensive,  and  ne  was  obliged 
to  employ  o-sslstants.     To  crown  his  enterprise,  he  kept 
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a  parson — the  Rev.  Robert  Houlton,  to  puff  bis  skill  and 
success.  According  to  Houlton,  the  business  of  Daniel 
Sutton  during  three  years  was  as  follows — 

Inocnlated  in  1764,     .        .        .    1629 

„  1765,      .        .        .    4847 

1766,     .        .        .    7816 

18,792 
to  which  number  was  added  6000  inoculated  by  Sutton's 
assistants,  making  a  total  of  20,000,  without,  said  Houlton, 
a  single  death.* 

Sutton  was  denounced  as  a  quack,  and  if  to  reserve 
as  one's  own,  and  to  traffic  in  what  is  proclaimed  to  be 
for  the  common  advantage  of  mankind,  constitutes  a 
quack,  Sutton  was  one.  Nevertheless,  he  was  successful, 
and  his  success  begot  so  much  jealousy  that  he  was 
indicted  at  the  Chelmsford  quarter  sessions,  but  acquitted 
with  the  thanks  of  the  grand  jury  for  the  lesson  he  had 
taught  the  Faculty. 

Much  ingenuity  was  exercised  in  ferreting  out  Sutton's 
secret.  His  secret,  so  far  as  it  was  anything,  was  an 
open  one;  and  supposing  it  necessary  to  infect  men's 
blood  with  variolous  pus,  and  then  to  operate  for  their 
recovery,  there  would  be  much  to  say  for  Sutton's  pro- 
cedure. His  patients  w^ere  obliged  to  go  through  a  strict 
preparatory  regimen  for  a  fortnight,  during  which  every 
kind  of  animal  food,  with  the  exception  of  milk,  and  all 
fermented  liquors  and  spices  were  forbidden.  Fruit  of 
all  sorts  was  allowed,  unless  on  days  when  purges  were 
taken.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  a  powder  was  thrice 
administered  at  bed-time,  and  a  dose  of  salts  on  the 
succeeding  morning.  When  the  days  of  preparation 
were  accomplished,  the  patient  was  taken  to  the  inoculat- 
ing house,  where  in  the  public  room  was  found  an  array 
of  people  in  various  stages  of  smallpox.  From  one  of 
these  sufferers,  the  operator  selected  a  pustule  to  his 
mind,  opened  it  with  his  lancet,  and,  turning  to  the 

•  Sermon  preached  at  Jngatestone,  12th  October,  1766,  »n  dtftnct  of 
Inoculation,  with  App.  on  the  present  state  of  Inoculation.    Lond.,  1767. 
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patient  to  be  poxed,  raised  the  cuticle  on  the  outer  part 
of  his  arm  with  the  moist  lancet,  and  pressed  it  down 
with  his  finger.  This  was  the  entire  operation :  no 
pluter  or  bandage  was  applied :  and  from  that  inoir.ent 
ill*  patient  waa  pronounced  proof  against  smallpox,  even 
if  ht^  shonld  lie  in  V»ed  with  one  suffering  from  the 
diaenae.  Of  course  Uiere  remained  the  variolous  affection 
to  be  dealt  with.  The  regimen  of  preparation  was  con- 
tisoed  unchanged,  and  a  pill  was  taken  nightly  until  the 
bvtr  camo  on.  None  were  allowed  to  rest  in  bed,  except 
for  xleep,  but  liad  to  walk  abroad  and  enjoy  fresh  air, 
even  in  winter  weather.  If  u  patient  was  too  sick  to  go 
alone,  he  was  supported  by  attendants ;  and  when  the 
ferer  was  at  its  height,  he  was  encouraged  to  drink 
copicraj<Iy  of  cold  water. 

M  Aluch  more  wa*i  attributed  to  Sutton's  pills  and  pow- 
tban  to  his  regimen,  and  these  were  no  more  than 
fttions  of  antimony  and  mercury,  with  which 
ioners  of  all  orders  were  only  too  familiar.  Sutton, 
Skowever,  contrived  to  maintain  his  mystery  until  he  had 
ccasion  for  it,  and  lived  to  recognise  a  successor 
He  removed  to  London  in  17G7  in  hope  of 
rgiug  his  income,  but  like  many  other  provincial 
imities,  discovered  that  he  had  better  have  remained 
ere  he  shone  without  rivals  and  detractors. 
^The  Sutton  regimen,  so  far  as  it  might  be  described  as 
"eool,"  came  into  general  favour,  whilst  what  was  called 
jen  of  warm  rooms,  bod,  and  cordials  was 
ingly  discredited.  Contrasting  the  two  me- 
fhods.'Sir  George  Baker,  writing  in  1771,  observed — 

I  (oaad  that  in  tbo  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex, 
many  tboaxftnils  of  people  of  all  uges  and  constitutions,  and  some 
of  loMn  with  every  apparent  disadvauta>^e,  had  been  inoculated 
wilh  gcoenU  good  gnccess ;  whereas  at  Blandford,  in  Dorset,  out 
o(W4  who  were  inoculated,  13  actually  died,  and  many  others 
BUTOwly  Mca^ied  with  their  lives  &vim  confluent  smoUpoz.* 

A  famous  inoculator  was  Dr.  Thomas  Dimsdale  of 
Hertford,  a  Quaker  of  easy  principles.     He  published  in 

'Midkal  Traiuueliotu,  vol.  ii.  art.  xiz. 
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1706  a  treatise  entitled  The  Present  Method  of  Inoculat-  . 
ingfor  the  Smallpox — an  exposition  of  the  most  approved  ■ 
practice  of  the  time,  which,  by  one  of  those  curious^ 
felicities  of  circumstance,  conferred  on  him  a  European 
reputation;  and  in  1781,  Triicts  on  Inoculation — a  re*  _ 
cunl  of  his  opinions  and  adventures  at  home  and  abroad..B 

Dimsdale  desired  to  universalise  inoculation,  but  with 
circumspection.     He  recommended  that  the  inhabitants 
of  a  suitable  district  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole  and  i 
at  once.     That  the  names  of  all  should  be  taken,  and  on| 
a  certain  day  that  everyone,  who  had  not  had  smallpox, 
should   be   inoculated.     That   the  district  should    then 
continue  in  quarantine  for  about  three  weeks,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  danger  and    the  fear  of  smallpox  would 
cease,  until    an   unpolluted    generation    should   afresh 
accumulate.     The  project  was  not  mere  dreaming.     Dims-i 
dale  was  a  man  of  intluence  and  energy,  and  eftiectedj 
several  complete  inoculations  of  villages  and  parishes  in  ] 
Hertfordshire  according  to  his  piarL     In  later  years,  he  ] 
combined  banking  with  medicine,  and  the  firm  of  Dims- 
dale.  Fowler,  and  Co.  of  Cornhill  originated  with  him  and  ] 
perpetuates  his  name. 

Dimsdalo's  practice  lay  chiefly  among  the  upper  classes, 
to  whom  he  made  matters  very  comfortable.  As  he 
wrote — 

I  do  not  enjoin  any  restriction  in  respect  to  diet,  nor  direct  any! 
medicines  to  be  taken  before  the  time  of  operation  by  such  a»J 
appear  to  be  in  a  proper  state  of  bealth.~ 

He  was  satisfied  with  administering  a  powder  on  the  I 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  a  patient  was  inoculated,  \ 
consisting  of  calomel,  tartar  emetic,  and  crabs'  claws. 

Whilst  labouring  to  popularise  inoculation,  Dimsdalo 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  trade  therein  passing  to  un- 
authorised hands — simple,  safe,  and  salutary  though  he 
asserted  it  to  be.     Thus  he  averred — 

The  misohiefK  arising  firom  the  practice  of  ioooulation  by  the  J 
illiterate  and  ignorant  are  beyond  conception. f 


*  TraeU  on  Inoculaiion,  p.  126. 


t  Ibid.  p.  107. 
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How  illiteracy  should  affect  inoculation,  he  left  to 
conjwrture.  He  apparently  forgot  that  the  practice  was 
derived  from  people  who  made  no  pretence  to  literature, 
and  whotjo  emciincy  and  success  were,  moreover,  set 
{ntb&s  warrant  and  encuuraf;ement  for  Eujili-sh  imitation. 
In  1775  a  Society  was  formed  for  General  Inoculation, 
■od  au  hospital  was  opened  for  the  purpose  at  Battle 
BcH^e,  on  the  sit«  of  what  is  now  the  Great  Northern 
Bailway  station.  King's  Cross.  Dr.  Lcttsom,  a  popular 
Quaker  physician,  issued  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
ng  invoked  Dr.  Dimsdale's  approval,  a 
'  iLsued  between  the  brethren — personal 
ihan  profitable.  Dinisdale  disapproved  of  indis- 
ite  inoculation :  he  was  ready  to  inoculate  the 
world,  but  systematically,  and  under  strict  safe- 
He  pointed  out  that  whatever  mi;jjht  be  the 
•dwiing'^  to  tJie  individual,  unless  the  inoculated  patient 
vi»  r  secluded,  he  would  diffuse  the  disease 

bom  >\  lought  to  Ije  delivered,  and  that  the  price 

of  hb  life  mitjht  be  the  destruction  of  many.  Dimsdale's 
wumngB  were,  however,  slightly  regarded,  and  inocula- 
ttoa  was  pursued  with  criminal  reckle.ssnes.s.  As  Pascal 
lit  if  all    the   faculties   given    to  man,  the  most 

»■•  r^  ctiiiseiiuenoes  is  the  power  of  standing  amid 

a  I  if  facts,  and  seeing  such  as  we  please  to  see, 

A.  Itliud  to  the  rest. 

/  remarkable  in  connection  with  the  smallpox 
V.  •■— V  wtvs  the  exaggerated  terror  expressed  for 

it  aal  inoculators,  and  the  little  real  terror 

;  Ijy  the  multitude.  It  wa.s  by  no  means  the 
i  01  ilistyises,  nor  was  it  a  large  factor  in  the 
eonunon  mortality.  Wherever  we  test  the  matter  by 
nnbused  contemporary  evidence,  we  tind  the  outcry* 
lutitiotis:  the  dreadful  and  desolating  malady  from 
which  Jenuer  delivered  his  country  Ls  merely  a  fiction 
continued  by  the  vaccinators  from  the  inoculators.  For 
proof  Jet  H8  turn  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Alexamler  Monro, 
rrofenur  of  Medicine  and  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.     The   Faculty  of    Medicine   in   Paris    bad 
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appointed  a  commission  to  iii(jiiii\-  into  tlic  advaiita^os  of 
inoculation,  which  in  the  course  of  duty  applied  to  Mmuo, 
who  in  response  produced  and  published  in  1705  An 
Account  of  the  Inoculation  of  Smallpox  in  Scotland, 
He  reported  that  from  the  introduction  of  the  practice 
by  Maitland  in  1726,  there  had  been  5554  inoculations 
effected  in  Scotland  with  72  fatalities;  that  is  to  say 
about  140  annually  with  deaths  1  in  78,  according  to  the 
confession  of  the  inoculators  themselves.  Monro  further 
stated  that  the  practice  was  disliked  in  Scotland  as  "  a 
tempting  of  Providence,"  an  unwarrantable  risk  of  life 
for  an  uncertain  advantage.  Our  present  interest,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  statistics  of  deaths  from  smallpox  in 
Edinburgh  for  a  series  of  twenty  years  thus  adduced  by 
Monro. 


BnrlaU  From 

from  all  Small 

Diaeuea.  pox. 

1744 1345  167 

1745 1468  141 

1746 1712* 128 

1747 1200  71  ' 

1748 1286  167  i 

1749 1182  192  j 

1750 1038  64 

1751 1241  109 

1752 1187  147 

1758 1105  70  i 


nuriala  From 

from  all  Small- 

Dlaeaaaa.  pox. 

17.54 1215 104 

1765 1187 89 

1756 1816 126 

1757 1267 118 

1758 1001 62 

1759 1186 282 

1760 1123 66 

1761 908 6 

1762 1305 274 

1768 1160 128 


1185 


12,709     1266  I         11,618 

Here  we  have  a  piece  of  valid  experience  with  every 
advantage  to  the  smallpox  terrorist :  for  Edinburgh  last 
century  was  a  city  contrived  as  if  for  the  generation  and 
perpetuation  of  smallpox.  The  population  of  55,000  was 
lodged  thickly  in  flats,  in  houses  of  many  storeys,  closely 
built  in  lanes  and  courts — ^a  population  densely  com- 
pacted as  any  in  Europe,  with  arrangements  for  cleanli- 
ness indescribable,  at  uiis  day  perhaps  incredible.  Yet 
in  conditions  so  propitious  to  smallpox,  we  see  before  us 

*  Monro  accounts  for  the  excessive  mortality  of  this  year  by  the  pres- 
ence of  regiments  in  Edinburgh  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
of  1746. 
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the  total  outcome  during  a  series  of  twenty  years ;  and 
lafmbeiisible  as  the  result  may  appear  to  contemporary 
■nitorianB,  who  hold,  and  ric^litly  bold,  that  all  zymotic 
dixaae*  are  preventible.  yet  it  affected  Monro  with  no 
anxii-l  V  iir  ilisiiiay :  nor  ilops  the  rate  of  mortality  of  old 
E  ;  eontrast  unfavutiriibly  with  that  of  the  modern 

tiiy  J  ii<:  case  of  Eiiinburgh,  however,  serves  to  show 
that  in  all  cases  wlien  we  hear  of  the  ravages  of  smallpox 
liefore  Jenner  appeared  as  deliverer,  our  policy  is  to  insist 
firmly  upon  the  production  of  special  and  adequate 
«vt«lc>oc«  :  it  is  monstrous  that  the  assertions  of  common 
,jnn..l .  «?K'ther  Jnoculators  or  vaccinators,  should  pass 
Ui  ion  an<l  he  accepted  as  unquestionable  verity. 

At-r,  to  oliserve  that  the  mortality  from 
■L:  ,  jijrgh  was  infantile  mortality:  for  as 

Mooiu  Uis  tilled — 

I  inLabitttUts  of  Scotland  genenilly  have  the  smallpox  in  their 
'  or  rliililbood ;  very  few  adults  being  seen  in  tliis  disease. 
'  this  is  owiop;  to  any  porticnlar  constitution  of  tbo  air,  or 
■f  <b*  p«(i|ile.  or  to  the  disease  not  being  so  much  dreaded  as  to 
MOM  aay  to  dy  froiu  Hip  place  where  it  is,  or  to  the  great  inter- 
BWW  wnieh  luu'  '^  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  of  which 

miwnl,  n»y,  niAn  enter  to  their  houses  by  one  common 

•tjjr,  while  in  tL'  >he  peasants  are  generally  assistant  to 

liMtr  n«ighbonT«  > ' :  tmily  any  is  sick,  it  is  not  now  necessary 

V  ,.  ...ly  were  the  habits  of  the  people  contributory  to 
il  -in  of  eniptive  disorders,  but  likewise  their 

food,  ui  which  oatmeal  was  the  staple,  whilst  vegetables 
were  few,  fruit  rare,  and  tea  unknown.  Hence  many 
maladjea  bad  free  course ;  and  as  Dean  Kamsay  relates,  a 
girl  on  her  arrival  at  Mra  Betty  Muirheid's  boarding- 
tdvool  in  the  Trongate,  Glasgow,  when  asked  whether 
lim  hod  had  smallpox,  replied,  "  Yes,  mem,  I've  had  the 
k'pox,  the  nirLs  [measles],  the  blabs  [nettle-rash],  the 
[itcli].  the  kink-host  [whooping-cough],  the  fever, 
bnnks  [mumps],  and  the  worm  [toothache]." 

A  last  word  as  to  Latly  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.    After 
InaideDce  of  twenty  years  in  Italy,  she  returned  to 
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England  to  die,  21st  August,  1762.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  nortli  door  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  there  is  a  female 
figure,  in  marble,  leaning  on  an  urn  inscribed  M.  W.  M. 
The  inscription  runs — 

8ACRKD     TO    THE    MEMOBV    OF 
THE   KlaBT    BON0DaAHI.E 

LADY  MART  WORTLEY  MONTAGU, 

WHO   HAPPtLT    nJTRODDCED,    FBOM   TnBKEV, 

n<TO  mis  conNTRY, 

THE    SALTJTABY   ABT    OF    INOCCLATINO   THE   8MA1XP0X. 

CONVWCED   OF   ITS    EFFICACY, 

SHE   FIRST   TRIED   IT    WITH    SUCCESS 

ON    HER   OWN    CHILDREN, 

AND   THEN    RKCOMMENDED   THE   PRACTICE   OF   IT   TO 

HER   FELLOW-cmZENS. 

TBDS,     BY    BEB    EXAMPLE    AND    ADVICE, 

WB   HAVE   SOFTENED   THE   VIROLENCE,   AND 

ESCAPED   THE   DAVOEB,   OF   THIS    MALIGNANT   DISEASE, 

TO   PEBPETDATE    THE    MEMORY    OF   SUCH    BENEVOLENCE, 

AND   TO    EXPRESS    HEB   GRATITUDE 

FOB   THE   BENEFIT    SHE    HERSELF    REOBtVED   FROM 

THIS    ALLKVIATINO    ART, 

THIS   MONUMENT    IS    KKECTBD   BY 

HENRIETTA    INGE, 

BELICT  OF  THEODOBE  WILLIAM  INOE,  ESQ., 

AND    DAUOHTEE   OP   SIB   JOHN    WBOTTESLEY,    DA8T., 

IN   THE   VEAB  OF   ODE   LORD, 

MDCCLXXXIX. 

Whilst  wc  do  not  resort  to  epitaphs  for  tnitb,  we  may 
discover  in  them  what  was  taken  for  truth,  or  what  was 
wishetl  to  be  taken  for  truth.  We  have  in  the  foregoing 
epitapli  the  legend  which  has  caught  the  popular  fancy, 
and  which  is  likely  to  survive  corrections  innumerable. 
It  is  the  custom  of  mankind  to  identify  a  common  move- 
ment with  some  prominent  or  picture.siiue  figure  in  the 
movement,  and  to  suppress  the  rest.  The  practice  is 
convenient,  but  it  taints  all  history  with  fable. 

It  may  Ihj  said  that  the  practice  of  inoculation  met 
with  no  active  resistance  in  England  during  the  last 
thirt)-  years  of  last  century.  How  widely  and  deeply  it 
extendejl  it  would  be  diflicult  to  determine.     The  pro- 
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ibility  is,  that  the  : 
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i  inoculation  was  limited  to  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  and  to  the  lower  so  far  as  they  came  under  the 
immediate  induence  of  those  above  them.  We  have, 
perhaps,  an  index  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Dr.  Wm. 
Buchan's  Doineslic  Medic'me,  first  published  in  17G9, 
which  ran  through  eighteen  editions,  amounting  to 
80,000  copies,  in  the  author's  life-time.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  refer  contemptuously  to  Buchan,  but  his  work 
was  the  production  of  a  man  of  vigorous  good  sense  with 
faith  in  tlie  good  sense  of  his  readers — a  book  creditable 
to  the  author  and  to  the  people  who  appreciated  him. 

Buchan  was  an  inoculator,  a  zealous  advocate  of  inocu- 
lation, and  earnestly  laboured  to  universalise  the  practice. 
In  the  Domestic  Medicine,  ed.  1797,  he  wrote — 

No  discovery  con  bo  of  general  utility  while  the  practice  of  it  is 
kept  ill  the  hajida  of  a  few.  Had  Inoculation  been  practiced  by  the 
came  kind  of  operators  in  our  country  as  in  the  countries  from 
which  we  derived  it,  it  had  long  ago  been  universal.  The  fears, 
the  jealousies,  the  prejudices,  and  the  opposite  interests  of  the 
Faculty  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  mo!>t  effectual  obstaclefi  to  the 
progress  of  any  salutary  discovery.  Hence  it  is  that  Inoculation 
ntrtt  became  in  any  manner  general  in  England  till  taken  up  by 
men  not  bred  to  pbysio. 

Consistently  with  this  opinion,  Buchan  strongly  advo- 
cated domestic  practice,  saying — 

They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  impute  the  success  of 
modem  inoculators  to  any  superior  skill,  either  in  preparing  the 
patient  or  communicuting  the  disease.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
from  a  sordid  desire  of  engrossing  the  whole  practice  to  themselves, 
et«Dd  to  have  extraordinary  secrets  or  nostrums  for  preparing 
ons  for  inoculation,  which  never  foil  of  success.  But  this  is 
a  pretence  calculated  to  blind  the  ignorant  and  inattentive. 
Common-sense  and  {)nidenoo  aloue  are  sufficient  both  in  the  choice 
the  subject  and  management  of  the  operation.  ^Vhoever  is 
•aessed  of  these  may  perform  this  office  for  his  oliildren  whenever 
I  finds  it  convenient,  provided  they  be  in  a  good  tlate  of  health. 
This  statement  is  not  the  result  of  theoiy,  but  of  observation. 
Though  few  phyniciang  have  had  more  opportunities  of  trying 
I  inoculation  in  all  its  different  forms,  so  little  appears  to  me  to 
depend  on  those  generally  reckoned  important  circumstances,  of 
preparing  the  body,  com mi/nioa ting  the  infection  by  tluft  oi  \)Iqa 
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other  method,  etc.,  that,  for  several  years  past,  I  have  persuaded 
parents  and  nurses  to  perform  the  entire  operation  themselves. 

I  have  known  many  instances  of  mothers  inooulating  their  chQ- 
dren,  and  never  so  mach  as  heard  of  one  bad  consequence. 
Common  mechanics  often,  to  my  knowledge,  perform  the  operation 
with  as  good  success  as  physicians. 

Having  described  the  ordinary  method  of  inoculation  by 
incision  with  a  lancet  dipped  in  pus,  he  goes  on  to  say — 

If  fresh  matter  be  applied  long  enough  to  the  skin,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  any  wound  at  all.  Let  a  bit  of  thread,  about  half  an 
inch  long,  wet  with  the  matter,  be  immediately  appUed  to  the  arm, 
midway  between  the  shoulder  and  the  elbow,  and  ooyered  with  a 
piece  of  common  sticking-plaster,  and  kept  on  for  eight  or  ten  days. 
This  will  seldom  fail  to  communicate  the  disease. 

Instead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recommend  this  practice,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  mention  the  case  of  my  own  son,  at  the  time  an 
only  child.  After  giving  him  two  gentle  purges,  I  ordered  the  nurse 
to  take  a  bit  of  thread  which  had  been  previously  wet  with  fresh 
matter  &om  a  pock,  and  to  lay  it  upon  his  arm,  covering  it  with  a 
piece  of  sticking-plaster.  This  remained  on  six  or  seven  days,  until 
it  was  rubbed  off  by  accident.  At  the  usual  time  smallpox  made 
their  appearance,  and  were  exceedingly  favourable.  Surely  this, 
which  IS  all  that  is  generally  necessary,  may  be  done  without  any 
skill  in  medicine. 

Thus  was  smallpox  made  easy ! 

Buchan  appealed  to  the  clergy  for  co-operation  as 
inoculators — 

The  persons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recommend  the  perform- 
ance of  this  operation  are  the  clergy.  Most  of  them  know  some- 
thing of  medicine.  Almost  all  of  them  bleed,  and  can  order  a 
purge,  which  are  all  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  practice  of 
inoculation. 

And  as  propagandists — 

No  set  of  men  have  it  so  much  in  their  power  to  render  the  prac- 
tice of  inoculation  general  as  the  clergy,  the  greatest  opposition  to 
it  stall  arising  from  some  scruples  of  conscience,  which  they  alone 
can  remove.  I  would  recommend  them  not  only  to  endeavour  to 
remove  the  religious  objections  which  weak  minds  have  to  this 
salutary  practice,  but  to  enjoin  it  as  a  duty,  and  to  point  out  the 
danger  of  neglecting  to  make  use  of  a  means  which  Providence  has 
put  in  our  power  for  saving  the  lives  of  our  offspring.     Surely  such 

Earents  as  wilfully  neglect  the  means  of  saving  their  children's 
ves  are  as  guilty  as  those  who  put  them  to  death. 


Huw  familiar  have  vaccinators  rendered  this  line  of 
adjunition]  If  yon  do  not  comply  with  our  proscrip- 
tion, and  yoar  children  catch  smallpox,  then  arc  you  their 
mtoderers. 

Btrt  'a  another  passage  from  Buchan,  which  with 
eooal  accuracy  might  apply  to  Vaccination — is  indeed 
WMt  b  perpetually  asserted  to  be  the  truth  concerning 
Yacebiabon — 

Am  tha  Smallpox  is  now  become  an  cpulemical  disease  in  most 
pMt  ot  tbe  known  world,  no  other  choice  remains  bat  to  render 
Ab  mai»iy  as  mild  aa  possible.  This  is  the  only  manner  of  extirp- 
men  BOW  lafk  in  onr  power ;  and  tbongh  it  may  seem  paradoxical, 
lb«  aitificial  method  of  commauicating  the  disease,  could  it  be 
iwrliiiiii]  universal,  would  amount  to  nearly  tbe  same  thing  as 
tMliBg  il  oat.  It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence  whetlier  a  dis- 
mm  I*  •ntirely  extirpated,  or  rendered  so  mild  sis  neither  to 
imtny  lib  -  the  oonstitntion ;  bnt  that  this  may  be  done 

kr  laoenlati  '  ot  now  admit  of  a  doubt.     Tbe  numbers  who 

at  onlair  Ii.  "     L  serve  to  be  named.    In  the  natural 

■^,  OIM  ic  y  dies ;  but  by  Inoculation  not  one 

of  a  tboa»»i»i.     .^:i\,  ^>'iui:  cau  boost  of  having  inoculated  tea 
withoni  the  loss  of  a  single  patient. 

In  this  deliverance,  Buchan  did  not  lie,  nor  did  he 
k  for  himself  alone,  but  expressed  the  medical 
OfMnion  of  his  time,  precisely  as  a  physician  of  to-day 
testifies  concerning  Vaccination.  Yet  we  all  know  that 
Baelian  was  completely  at  fault,  and  substituted  what  he 
wished  to  be  true  for  what  was  true. 

1  cannot  leavo  Buchan  without  a  few  words  in  his 
faToar,  for.  n  to  his  lights,  he  was  a  worthy 


fenow,  and  thi 


shall  bo  his  own.     He  wrote — 


old  enough  to  remember  tbe  time  when  the  snocess  of 

iom  was  Kttppoeed  to  be  entirely  o^vinK  to  the  preparotion 

I  body,  a*  tt  WM  called ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  such  prepa- 

I  »iw»j»  has  done,  and  still  does,  more  harm  than  good.      The 

t  he  better  jirepared  to  meet  a  diteiuc,  than  by  beiiu/  in 

K     Medicine  may  cure  a  disease,  but  it  cannot  mend 

u     When  a  person  enjoys  tbe  blessing  of  health,  he 

'  to  meddle  with  medicine  on  any  account  whatever. 

Ko :  xtor  with  half  an  inch  of  thread  dipped  in  pox. 


Before  proceeding  to  relate  how  Inoculation  was  super- 
seded and  ultimately  suppressed  in  England,  it  may  be 
expedient  to  make  some  notes  on  the  prevalence  of  the 
practice  in  other  lands. 

And  first  in  New  England  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
Cotton  Mather  had  precedence  in  subjecting  the  reports 
of  eastern  inoculation  to  the  test  of  western  practice. 
Mather  and  his  coadjutor,  Boylston,  did  not  propose  to 
make  inoculation  habitual,  but  to  reserve  it  for  use  in 
epidemics.  Sometimes  years  elapsed  in  New  England 
without  smallpox :  there  were  no  dense  urban  popu- 
lations to  constitute  seats  of  zymotic  disease:  and  to 
provide  perpetually  against  what  was  occa.sional  was  ob- 
viously unnecessary.  Nevertheless  the  colonists  shared 
the  common  disposition  of  the  time  for  pottering  in 
remedies,  and  their  slaves  afforded  convenient  oppor- 
tunities for  experiments  in  which  temerity  had  the 
sanction  of  beneficence.  With  the  Whites,  cleanliness, 
ventilation,  drainage,  and  pure  water,  were  conditions  of 
accident  rather  than  of  providence,  l:iut  with  the  Blacks 
life  was  that  of  the  stye,  and  the  consequences  in  small- 
pox were  thought  to  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
assertion  that  Negroes  were  constitutionally  pre-disposed  ■ 
to  that  disorder.  Wherefore  the  Blacks  from  Baston  to  ' 
the  Spanish  Main  were  from  time  to  time  remorselessly 
inoculated,  and  all  of  them  who  afterwards  escaped  small- 
pox had  their  immunity  ascribed  to  their  inoculation. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  the  f)rince  of  Calvinistic  divines, 
was  killed  by  inoculation.  There  was  an  epidemic  of 
smallpox  in  New  Jersey,  and,  for  security,  Edwards  was 
inoculated.  The  result  was  the  generation  of  smallpox 
in  a  severe  form,  of  which  he  died,  22nd  March,  1758, 
in  his  .54th  year.  In  search  of  a  superfluous  safety  was 
he  slain.     A  man  of  the  acre  of  Edwards  had  little  to 
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few  from  smallpox;  for  the  disease,  in  the  vast  majority, 
WM  nil  nffection  of  the  young,  eoncernijig  which,  as 
Laviib;  attained  middle  life,  Edwards  might  have  niain- 
tUDM  coinp&rativc  indifference. 

The  colonists  usually  ascribed  any  outbreak  of  small- 
fOx  to  importation  by  shipping  from  Europe,  if  not 
'Testly,  then  covertly;  for,  it  was  held  that  smallpox 
Jd  Dever  be  evolved  spontaneou-sly.  Great  pains  were 
^Mnrfore  taken  to  isolate  patients,  arid  Boston  and  other 
lea-noris  had  hospitals  erected  on  sites  remote  from 
hshiUUion,  from  wliich  a  flag  was  displayed  whenever 
occupied  by  the  sick.  A  physician  who  visited  an  hos- 
pital was  refiuirod  to  take  off  his  wig.  to  change  his  shoes, 
wd  to  put  on  a  gown  which  hung  from  his  neck  to  his 
aRlc!^9  ;  and,  when  he  came  out,  to  wash  his  hands,  and 
1-  t-'d  with  frankincense.     In  setting  forth  these 

I'l- as.  Professor  VVaterhouse  of  Cambridge,  Massa- 

diusetta.  observed  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Haygarth  of  Chester — 

Tear.-  vo  tlieni  altogelher  unnecessary.     Oitr  towns  ore 

■aaO,  (  i-oattered,  niobt  of  them  bu\'iDg  a  garden  between 

diMB,  n>  tlidl  wo  liave  been  able  to  trace  the  action  of  contagion. 
W»  h*Te  tried  luatiy  "Xporimeuts  with  smallpox  in  Now  England, 
and  persnoil  that  we  have  some  pretensions  of  knowing 

i«rftlic:  in  you  in  Europe. 


During  the  war  with  England,  smallpox  broke  out  in 
lerican  army,  and  inoculation  was  so  freely  re- 
;  to  that  scarcely  a  man  escaped  tho  lancet.  Wash- 
bad  his  New  England  .soldiers  inoculated  at 
Oambriilge  in  1770,  and  it  was  difficult  to  iind  men  to 
kwp  cuard  over  the  sick ;  that  Ls  to  say,  men  who  had 
paM)«<r  through  smallpox  and  were  not  considered  liable 
to  infection,  a  curious  evidence  of  the  rarity  of  the 
Datura]  disea.se  in  the  communities  from  which  the  army 
had  been  recruited.* 

?otton  Mather's  triumph  over  Boston  was  complete — 
Dplete  beyond  his  intention;  for  it  came  to  be  as 
fitoruughly   inoculated  as  any  town  in   these   days  is 


*  Hniuithrie*'*  I/\/e  {tfOeneral  PuCnam,  p.  151. 
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vaccinated.    Dr.  Wafcerhouse,  writing  on  28th  October, 
1788,  said— 

We  find  that  in  1752  there  were  but  170  persons  liable  to  small- 
poz  in  Boston,  and  in  1754,  when  there  was  a  general  inoculation 
m  the  town,  I  question  whether  there  was  a  quarter  of  that  number 
that  did  not  receive  the  infection  via  natures  vel  artit.  In  the 
years  1776,  '77,  and  '78  they  inoculated  pretty  freely  throughout  the 
State.  Two  days  ago,  I  was  at  the  review  of  part  of  the  militia  of 
the  county  of  SufibU:,  and  of  520  men,  I  scarcely  think  there  were 
a  hundred  above  twenty-five  years  of  age  that  had  not  passed 
through  smallpox  by  means  of  inoculation ;  and  of  2000  reviewed 
a  week  or  two  before,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  tliere  was  not  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  same  age  liable  to  take  the  disease. 
Since  1764  me  dread  of  smallpox  has  lessened  considerably ;  and 
since  1778  we  meet  the  disorder  with  as  little  fear  as  any  people 
you  can  mention. 

In  another  letter,  dated  loth  October,  1787,  the  Doctor 
said — 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  at  present  a  single  person  infected  by 
smallpox  in  all  the  four  New  England  Governments,  that  is,  not 
one  in  a  million  of  people.* 

However  it  may  have  been  elsewhere,  inoculation  was 
conducted  in  Boston  with  a  formality  and  deliberation 
that  might  have  satisfied  Dimsdale  himself.  There  was 
an  inoculation  hospital  erected  on  Sewell's  Point,  which 
juts  into  Charles  River,  remote  by  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  common  road,  and  situated  in  pleasant  grounds  with 
trees  and  walks.  Three  weeks  were  devoted  to  inocu- 
lation and  the  subsequent  sickness,  and  before  dismissal, 
wrote  Dr.  Waterhouse — 

The  patients  are  washed  all  over  in  soap  suds,  then  rubbed  with 
brandy,  and  lastly  washed  in  vinegar ;  they  put  on  fresh  clothes, 
and  bury  those  they  wore  during  their  stay  in  the  hospital.  Bat 
even  then  they  are  smoked  and  fumigated  with  sulphur  in  the 
smoke-house,  which  is  about  twice  the  size  of  a  common  sentry- 
box.  This  smoke-house  has  a  hole  in  its  side  for  the  patient  to 
put  his  head  out  of  during  the  operation.  Although  this  seems 
formidable  on  paper,  yet  patients  submit  cheerfully,  and  with  no 
slight  merriment. 

•  These  letters  of  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physio 
at  Cambridge,  Mass. ,  appear  in  Haygarth's  Plan  to  Exterminate  Small- 
pox.    London,  1793. 
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Then  are  perhaps  150  under  inocolation  at  present  at  Sewell's 
Point,  not  one  of  them  panpers.  Tboy  are  principally  ohililren, 
ptrhMit  thirty  or  forty  of  them  of  the  first  people  in  the  common- 
wmIu.  The  charge  for  the  whole  x'i'ocess  is  8  Uollxirs,  or  3Cs. 
^■fiiw.  indadiiig  every  ox{)en8e  from  incision  to  dismisBion.     In 

mmSuMt  Ihay  i: '  '    for  half  that  Rum.     You  must  conceive 

Ik*  vnol*  Ixudne  "d  with  a  good  deal  of  gaiety,  where  a 

(■titBt.  -V— <■  ill  ,.j,,  to  be  pitied  as  if  sea-sick  with  a  sailing 

Wtf.  1  system  of  mirth  and  good  humour  contri- 

Mta  tu.-  _ — u  weltiire  of  the  patients. 

U  b  s  curious  story,  and  stands  in  broad  contra.st  to 
the  rougli  and  ready  practice  of  Turkey,  and  of  many 
iaooalators  in  England  and  elsewhere.  Dr.  Waterliouse 
adds — 

Thtri  werr  "  'crable  number  of  persons  in  Boston  to  whom 

■■IpoXM'.i  'oiiimunicate  J  by  inoculation.     Is  some  the 

ffHltioa  lt»o  i«)><:,.w«J  two,  thrive,  and  four  times  with  fresh 
■iltor.  SerenJ  of  these  have  had  the  disease  severely  since  in 
A*  OBtoxml  w»y,  and  soma  have  died  of  it. 

France  was  slow  to  accept  inoculation.  After  its  in- 
troduction in  1723,  about  thirty  years  elapsed  without 
»ny  aerious  movement  in  its  favour,  when  Voltaire, 
Dulerot,  and  their  set  began  to  recommend  the  practice, 
irhkh  bad  the  merit  of  being  English  and  disliked  by 
Utose  who  held  change  and  improvement  in  aversion. 
La  Condamine  road  an  elo'iuent  paper  on  the  advantages 
of  inoculation  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and 
Toigot,  tlie  ardent  and  sagacious  lover  of  his  kind,  pro- 
emwl  the  inoculation  of  a  cliild  in  Paris,  1st  April,  1755; 
vbidi  was  followed  on  Ikh  May  by  a  young  man, 
nwued  Chastellux,  submitting  himself  to  the  operation 
in  ibe  interest  of  the  common  welfare.  Then  Dr.  Hosty 
i  aeni  to  London  to  investigate  and  report,  and  on  hia 
issued  these  statements — 

L  That  <mt  of  4C3  cases  inoculated  in  the  London  Hospital,  only 

jjji>j   ».„..,.  ••"■'"'■"easful ;  whereas  in  the  Smallpox   Hospital 

»Jy  1  died. 

Tl....  -  .  principal  surgeon  to  his  majesty,  hail  inoou- 

.  lOOO  ]i.  l  Mr.  Bell  903,  without  the  loss  of  one. 

That  t'  ■  ■  I  cduiparison  between  the  fatality  of  natural 

A,  it  is  only  necessary  to  visit  Uie  London 

[  B> '  .  '  i  then  the  Inoculation  Hospital :  the  differeaoo 
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between  the  two  is  so  remarkable  that  the  most  incredalons  most 
be  ooaviDced. 

4.  Lastly,  with  respect  to  the  asserted  insemiaation  of  other 
diseases  with  inoculated  smallpox :  no  instance  of  the  kind  has  ever 
been  produced.  Persons  have  been  inoculated  with  variolous 
matter  taken  from  patients  afflicted  with  venereal  disease,  yet  they 
have  received  no  infection  save  that  of  smallpox  only. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  deal  with  the  fallacies  in- 
volved in  these  statements :  they  served  to  satisfy  those 
who  were  disposed  to  be  satisfied,  and  inoculation  became 
the  fasliion  among  the  scientific  and  enlightened.  Dr. 
Tronchin,  a  well-known  iuoculator,  was  summoned  from 
Geneva  to  Paris  in  175G  to  operate  upon  the  chihlren  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  his  success  was  pronounced 
decisive.  Nevertheless  inoculation  did  not  extend  beyond 
people  of  leisure  and  culture,  and  in  ]  7(33  an  outbreak  of 
smallpox  in  Paris  made  an  end  of  the  practice.  An  in- 
quiry was  instituted  by  the  authorities,  and  the  evidence 
left  no  doubt  that  the  epidemic  had  been  ditfuscd,  if  itfl 
did  not  originate,  with  the  artificially  poxed;  and  inocu 
lation  was  thenceforth  prohibited  in  Paris.  Any  citizen 
who  was  resolved  to  have  the  induced  disease  had 
retire  to  country  quarters. 

Here  we  may  observe  that  the  confidence  of  the  i: 
oculator  was  grounded  on  the  assumption  that  whoevi 
had  once  passed  through  smallpox,  whether  natural 
artificial,  could  never  again  contract  the  disease.    Never- 
theless the  inoculated  did  contract  the  disease,  and  tbe^ 
disaster  was  uniformly  accounted  for  as  due  to  somefl 
imperfection  in  the  inoculation.     There  were  also   in- 
stances of  smallpox  after  smallpox,  but  these,  too,  were 
discredited;  the  first  smallpox  could  not  have  been  small- 
pox, but  chickenpox,  measles,  or  some  other  eruptive^ 
disorder.     There  was  a  conspicuous  confutation  of  thesed 
evasions  in  the  case  of   Louis  XV.     He  had  smallpox^ 
unquestionably  in  his  14th  year,  and  of  unquestionable 
smallpox  he  died  in  ITT-i  in  his  G4th  year.     Notwith- 
standing, the  assertion  was  pei-petuated  that  there  was 
no  pos-sibility  of  smallpox  after  smallpox,  and  it  was 
only  when  it  became  necessary  to  maintain  the  credit  o; 
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vacciuation  that  the  facts  were  admitted;  and  in  this 
fonn — Smallpox  after  vaccination  is  no  more  common  or 
eitraordiuary  than  smallpox  after  smallpox — a  falsehood 
on  the  liack  of  a  former  ialsehood. 

\V«!  have  seen  under  what  safeguards  inoculation  was 
pnii-ti.»ed  in  Baston,  and  now  we  shall  turn  to  Geneva 
U)d  discover  how  all  the  American  precautions  were  sot 
at  mught  in  that  city  with  apparent  impunity.  The 
detaib  are  from  a  letter  of  the  Council  of  Geneva,  dated 
2Mb  Deceinher,  1701,  addressed  to  Dr.  Haygarth  in 
to  his  inquiries  and  suggestions.  Des  Gouttes, 
Btary  to  the  Geneva  Syndic,  wrote — 

L — Th#  Bepnblic  of  Geneva  contains  about  35,000  inhabitants, 
I  Srt.OO*!  dwell  in  the  eity,  and  9,000  in  the  adjacent  country. 
-Tlie  city  is  of  small  extent,  and  ill  adapted  to  ho  large  a 
iion ;  and  its  extension  is  not  easy  on  account  of  the  fortitica- 
tvberewitb  it  is  surrounded.  There  are  little  more  than  1200 
I  in  the  city,  which  are  built  iu  many  storeys  of  many  apart- 
I  like  the  ancient  part  of  Edinburgh,  each  bouse  sheltering  on 

I  twenty-one  inhabitants. 

L — ^A.  great  [lart  of  the  population  consists  of  strangers,  not 

me  most  of  our  servaat^j  and  labourers  are  natives  of  other 

,  kut  because  Geneva  being  a  frontier  city,  girt  about  by 

f,  SwitEerland,  and  France,  and  situated  on  the  higliways  of 

between  these  states,  travellers  are  always  coming  and 
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'. — Not«''    '      ^ing  this  continual  resort  of  strangers  within 
■Br  waUs.  a:  of  FmoUpox  is  of  almost  regular  occurrence 

•(wy  fltw  yviit^ ,  iiua  between  the  epidemics  it  frecjuently  happens 
tkml  w*  have  no  natural  smallpox  whatever,  either  in  the  city  or 

-lation  began  to  be  practised  here  in  1751,  since  which 

4l:-  -  - .1)  inoculated  a  very  lur^je  number  of  children  annually, 

■ait  vttb  KOch  marked  success  that  the  deaths  have  but  slightly 
tx««««l«il  1  in  800.  Although  we  have  often  had  to  inoculate  with 
pua  broogbt  from  a  distance  at  times  when  there  was  no  smallpox 
lo  l«  fouod  in  the  city,  and  altliough  children  so  inoculated  have 
I  freely  into  the  streets,  walks,  and  other  pubhc  places,  before, 
Dg.  aod  after  tlic  eruption,  we  have  never  observed  that  they 
I  M>iiroMo(«ODta.gion,  nor  that  they  produced  any  intermediate 
DOT  ttut  they  accelerated  the  return  of  the  periodical 

-JjiMj,  ottr  oitizeus  enjoy  a  republican  constitution  wbicb 

IU  to  p»y  most  scmpmoua  regard  to  the  liberty  of  every 

No  eoercivo  measures  to  hinder  the  introduction  or 


commoiiication  of  emallpox  are  here  practicable;  and  we  believe  wsi 
onRht  to  limit  our  actioa  to  advice,  and  to  simple  precautions  ofl 
police,  which  must  not,  nor  even  seem  to  be,  oppressive  to  th«] 
citizens. 

This  glimpse  into  old  Geneva  ia  not  only  instructive j 
as  concerns  inoculation,  but  it  is  another  exposure  of  the  j 
monstrous  fable  that  represents  European  cities  as  de- 
cimated with  smallpox  until  Jenner's  advent  as  saviour 
— a  fable  thai   vanishes  like  smoke  whenever  brough^^d 
into  contact  with  matter-of-fact  ^M 

Inoculation  was   introduced    to   Rome  and    Florence" 
during  a  severe  epidemic  in  1754 ;  and  attention  being 
drawn  to  the  remedy,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Italian 
peasantry  had  long  practised  voluntary  smallpox  just  a»j 
did  the  peasantry  of  Wales  and  the  Highlands  of  Scot-| 
land.     In  Spain  inoculation  made  little  headway :  in  the 
words  of  Moore — 

Some  inoculations  were  efifected  in  a  few  trading  cities,  which 
held  commiiuication  with  England ;  but  these  efforts  were  of  short 
duration,  and  from  the  distiiiguinhed  inaction  of  the  Spaniards, 
inoculation  was  soon  relinquii^hed ;  and  no  other  country  in  Eoropa 
has  suffered  so  little  from  smallpox.* 


"J 
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In  Holland  and  Denmark  inoculation  acquired  a  cer- 
tain vogue  among  the  upper  classes,  and  in  Germany 
the  like  wa.s  true  to  a  less  extent.  In  Sweden  inoculation 
was  encouraged  by  the  Court,  and  Dr.  Schultz  was 
deputed  to  visit  the  London  Hospital.  Hi.s  report  was  so 
favourable  that  in  175.5  inoculation  houses  were  opened 
in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  benefits  of  the 
practic  •  were  commemorated  by  a  medal  in  1757 — a 
curious  trophy  of  illusion  under  prepossession. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  event  in  the  story  of  inocu- 
lation was  its   introduction   into   Russia:  how  it  was^ 
brought  about  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Morley —  H 

As  soon  as  Catharine  come  into  power  (17C2),  she  at  once  applied 
herself  to  make  friends  in  this  powerful  region  [French  letters  and 
philosophy] .  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  she  should  begin  with 
the  omnipotent  monarch  at  Femey.     Graceful  verses  from  Voltaire 


Tht  JJUtory  qftht  Smallpox.   By  Jamea  Moore.   London,  1815.    P.  888. 
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in omoniout  to  a  crowueil  head  as  a  (liailem, 
■J  with  compliments  that  were  perhaps  more 
-.     She  wouiiers  how  she  cau  repay  liim  for 
•  hnul  it  he  had  sent  to  her,  and  at  last  bethinks 

bimtf  IImU  uoiLiug  will  please  the  lover  of  mankind  to  much  as 
Am  inlrodiiction  of  iuocnlutiou  iuto  the  great  Empire  ;  so  she  uetids 
iv  Dr.  Dintsdalc  from  England,  and  submits  to  the  nnfomiliar  rite 
k  W  own  u^red  person.^ 

One  day  in  the  sumnaer  of  17G8,  at  his  house  in  Hert- 

f'/nl.  Dimsdale  received  an  unexpected   message   from 

Pou-schin,  tlie  RuHsian  nunister  in  London,  to  wait  upon 

him ;  ami  in  hia  presence  he  learnt  that  he  wa.s  required 

to  proceed  at  once  to  St.  Petersburg  to  inoculate  the 

Eiiipresa.     There  was  of  course  some  hesitation  about 

utii''  rt.iL-ing  so  long  a  journey,  but  Pouschin  had  been 

t  to  overcome  all  obstacles.     Wliat  would  the 

1>   ;  .    r  4uire  in  the  way  of  expenses?    The  Doctor 

(livfiU    answered  that  he  M'ould   leave   that  to  her 

Impvr:  ty,  whereon  Pouschin  handed  him  £1000 

topA^  J   to  St.  Petersburg.     Dimsdale  summoned 

Ub  wq  from  his  medical  studies  in  Edinburgh,  and  the 

two  set  off  for  the  North  on  the  28th  of  July. 

At  St  Petersburg  Dimsdale  was  received  with  every 

■t  aud  liberal  hospitality.     He  was  intro- 

_  uipress,  who  wa-s  charming  and  gracious; 

Ite  waa  instructed  to  make  the  requisite  preparations 

the  aeriouB  duty  before  him.     He  had  to  iind  pus, 

and  to  obtain  pus  he  had  to  lay  hands  on  a  suitable 

foffercr  from  smallpox — a  task  which  proved  by  no  means 

««&y.    Having  discovered  a  case  to  his  mind,  he  hiul  then 

t'  10  an  obstinate  objection  to  the  abstraction  of 

vi:  bad,  at  the  same  time,  to  find  a  couple  of 

h  men,  who  had  not  had  smallpox,  on  whom 

Uj i   ..>.„. ;Jary  virus,  for  the  Empress  could  not  be 

expected  to  run  the  risk  of  smalipo.K  without  mitigation, 
jmpt  was  a  complete  failure,  and  he  had  to 
rdingly  to  his  expectant  patient.     Catharine 
"report  with  philosophical  eciuanimity,  and  left 


>  iXUcrrt  aad  tke  Eneyelopadistt.    By  John  Morley .     Vol.  ii.  p.  1 14. 
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hiui  to  try  again.  At  last  he  was  successful,  and  at  thi 
palace  of  Czarscoe  Selo  on  Saturday,  11th  October,  1768, 
the  Euipress  swallowed  five  grains  of  mercurial  powder, 
and  late  on  Sunday  evening  Dinisidale  inoculated  he: 
with  fluid  matter  by  one  puncture  in  each  arm.  She  di 
well.  From  the  time  of  the  inoculation  to  the  commence 
ment  of  the  eruption,  she  walked  every  day  for  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  open  air,  and,  on  the  1st  Novemlier. 
she  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  "  in  perfect  good  health, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  whole  city."  •  The  Grand  Duke 
was  inoculated  on  the  30th  October,  and  by  the  22nd 
November  had  "  perfectly  recovered." 

The  Empress  having  played,  the  nobility  had  to  follow 
suit,  and  Dimsdale  was  requested  to  proceed  to  Moscow 
to  take  them  in  hand ;  but  at  this  time  there  was  a  new 
difficulty.  There  was  said  to  be  no  smallpox  in  Moscow 
and  as  Dimsdale  could  not  inoculate  without  fresh  virus, 
he  had  to  inocidate  two  girls  in  St.  Petersburg,  designing 
so  to  time  their  disorder  that  he  should  arrive  with  them 
in  Mo-scow  in  prime  condition  for  bu-siness.  One  girl  was 
a  failure,  and  mishaps  and  delays  on  the  sledge  journey 
almost  made  a  failure  of  the  other.  He  did,  however, 
reach  Moscow  in  time  enough  to  communicate  the  re- 
quisite infection  to  fifty  patients,  and  in  Moscow  he 
remained  for  two  months  operating  and  playing  the  lion. 
Then  he  set  ofl"  for  home,  and  on  his  route  througli  St. 
Petersburg  found  Catharine  suffering  from  pleuri.sy,  for 
which  he  bled  her,  drawing  eight  ounces  of  imperial  blood. 
Then  came  the  reckoning.     In  substantials  he  had — 


r 
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.£10,000  down ; 

£'1,000  for  trevelling  expenses ; 

£5U0  a  yeur  for  life,  to  be  paid  in  net  English  cash,  and 

A  superb  gold  anuff-boi  set  with  diamonds  for  Mr.  Dimsdale. 

In  honours  he  had  the  appointments  of — 

Counsellor  of  State ; 

Physician  to  her  luiperinl  Majesty ;  and 
Baron  of  the  Bnssian  Empire  with  descent  of  title  to 
eldest  son. 


Dimsdale :  Tract*  on  Inoculation. 


It  was  a  barbarian's  style  of  recompense,  paid  under 
the  cyv  of  Europe.  It  cost  Catharine  nothing,  for  it  is 
<obiect>  who  suffer  for  tlie  extravagance  of  despots. 

Dim»(lalv  had  plans  for  the  systematic  inoculation  of 
Rain!;i  but  they  resulted  in  little,  Catharine's  purpose 
w  ntly  served  in  the  display  she  had  made  ;  and 

fueaiKt^  .-.iie  came  to  consider  Dimsdale  an  appendage  of 
tliat  deceiver  Voltaire,  whoso  busts,  that  had  adorned 
lM:r«ftloons  and  corridors,  were  by  her  orders  thrown  into 
th«  crilara  when  the  French  revolution  opened  her  eyes 
to  the  consequences  of  French  philosophy. 

In  perusing  the  literature  of  inoculation,  nothing  im- 
piTfwin  a  reader,  enlightened  by  sanitary  science,  so  much 
as  the  manner  in  which  smallpox  was  regarded  as  some- 
tinitte  like  hail  or  lightning  that  might  bo  averted,  but 
eoald  not  be  prevented.  So  far,  I  have  not  met  with 
even  r»  Vint  in  that  literature  that  smallpox  was  either 
it'  y  unwholesome  modes  of  life,  or  that  it  could 

b«  .»..,,. -.i  by  wholesome  modes.  In  conjunction  with 
this  blindness  was  the  amazing  assumption  of  the  inocu- 
lators.  that  every  one  inoculated  was  to  be  placed  to  their 
cndit  as  saved  from  smallpox  ;  as  if  (granting  inoculation 

be  prophylactic)  smallpox  was  ever  a  universal  epi- 

»iiiv  liiid  as  if  multitudes  did  not  pass  through  life 
iri  lallpox  before  inoculation  was  heard  of.     The 

trur  i^-niiiem  to  be  set  and  solved  in  all  epidemics, 
whether  of  influenza  or  smallpox,  Ls  why  some  are  sus- 
CofrtiUe  and  some  insusceptible,  and  whetlier  it  is  not 
"  "c  so  to  modify  conditions  as  to  cany  over  the 
e  to  the  ranks  of  the  insusceptible. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

IXOfULATION  SUPERSEDED  AND  SUPPRt-SSED. 

The  illusory  character  of  human  testimony  is  {rraphically 
illustrated  in  tlie  ca^se  of  inoculation.  Suppose  an  in- 
quirer wished  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  inocu- 
lations, he  would  be  completely  bewildered.  We  have 
seen  what  Dr.  Buchan  wrote — 

Id  tiie  natural  way,  one  in  four  or  five  generally  dies  of  small- 
pox ;  but  liy  inoculation  not  one  of  a  thousand.     Nay,  some 
t)oa8t  of  liuving  inoculated  ten  thousand  witkont  the  loss 
single  patient. 

John  Birch,  an  eminent  London  surgeon,  said — 

Not  one  in  three  hundred  dies  of  inoculation  in  tlie  geoerki 
irregular  mode  of  proceeding,  and  not  one  in  a  thousand  among 
observant  practitioners ;  and  if  the  inoculated  patient  die,  he  dies 
of  sm.allpox  and  of  nothing  but  smoUpox.* 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  October,  180G,  wo  read — 

Of  those  who  have  smallpox  naturally,  one  is  found  to  die  in  six. 
Of  inoculated  patients,  only  one  dies  in  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
This  nt  least  is  Dr.  Willan's  calculation ;  and  wo  ai-c  persuaded 
that  it  is  very  near  the  truth.  In  London,  where  it  ought  to  be 
best  ascertained,  some  eiuinent  practitioners  have  staled  the  pro- 
portiou  to  be  so  high  as  one  in  the  hundi-ed.  Tlie  zealous  onti- 
vaccinists  have  denied  it  to  bo  greater,  under  judicious  treatment, 
than  one  in  a  thousand.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  be- 
iddcs  the  ritik  to  life,  the  disease,  even  under  the  mitigated  form, 
has  frc«]ncntly  proved  an  exciting  cause  of  scrofula  and  other 
drea<1fiil  di^;temper8,  and  has  often  been  attended  with  bUuduesi 
and  deformity. 

In  Reynolds's  System  of  Medicine,  it  is  stated  by 
Marson  that — 

The  Smallpox  and  Inoculation  Hospital  was  founded  in  London 
in  1746,  and  inoculation  was  continued  there  until  1822.  Dr. 
Gregory  went  corefiilly  over  the  records  of  the  Hospital  for  that 
period  of  seventy-six  years,  and  found  that  only  three  in  a  thousand 
died  of  inoculation.  Tlie  inoculated  disease  was  usually  very  mild, 
but  not  invariably  so. 


'Srriou'  Rtwumtjor  Vn\fomly  Objeethiff  to  (he  Practice  q/"  VtLcdnalUm. 
By  John  Biroh.     Londoo,  1806. 
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SeoTW  of  such  testimonies  might  be  adduced,  twitching 
f'  !-  from  conclusion  to  concUision;   and  in  the 

t  : I  authorities  what  is  to  be  said  ?     It  is  true  that 

if  we  select  what  evidence  we  like,  and  call  it  sound,  and 
r  "  —  •  'at  we  dislike,  and  call  it  unsound,  we  may  prove 
a:  but  it  is  aLso  true,  that  if  we  are  to  be  fettered 

h;  ■ .  ■  :if«  we  shall  stand  paralysed  amid  contradictions. 
AViiLii  uion  who  are  competent,  and  obviously  honest, 
delrvor  varj-ing  testimony,  we  are  driven  to  seek  some 
■lethod  of  reconciliation ;  and  in  this  matter  of  Inocu- 
ktion  wherein  our  resort  is  to  books,  and  about  which 
we  can  have  no  immediate  experience,  we  may  derive 
much  lij^ht  from  the  corresponding  practice  of  Vaccina- 
Thus,  what  is  commoner  than  for  vaccinators  to 
t,  that  never  within  their  sphere  of  observation  have 
Ihey  witnessed  a  single  case  of  injury  resulting  from 
V — :....» ion — not  one!  Subject  any  dozen  ordinary 
p,  irs  to  judicial  examination,  and  they  would 

l"  fy  with  scarcely  a  note  of  variation.     On  the 

«.;  ,  .1,  take  any  dozen  mothers  of  families,  especially 

from  among  the  poor,  and  they  would  tell  of  illness,  dis- 
ease, acd  death  following  the  vaccinators'  lancets.  The 
men  are  more  or  less  competent  and  honest,  and  the 
wotD«o  likewise,  and  how  shall  we  account  for  their  vari- 
ance? In  the  first  place,  the  men  have  been  drilled  from 
Use  outset  of  their  profession  into  the  conviction  thati 
Vaccination  is  absolutely  harmless,  and  if  any  disaster' 
follows,  it  is  coincidence,  not  consequence.  Occasionally 
a  practitioner  of  more  vigorous  intelligence  than  the 
average,  like  Mr.  Henry  May  of  Birmingham,  sees  what 
the  mothers  see,  but  does  he  report  accordingly  ?  Not 
at  alL     In  Mr.  May's  own  words — 

A  dtaib  from  Vaccination  occurred  not  long  ago  in  my  practice, 
mttboo^^h  I  Lud  not  vaccinated  the  child,  yet  in  my  desire  to 
I  Vaccination  from  reproach,  I  omitted  all  mention  of  it 
tay  certificate  of  death.* 

Mr.  May  recognised  the  fact  and  concealed  it:  a  duller 

•  Birmiiujkam  ilrdical  Hnvietc,  Janoory,  1874. 
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man  would  have  ascribed  the  death  mechanically  to  ery- 
sipelas or  pycemia.  Indeed,  it  is  a  commonplace  with 
medicfil  men,  that  no  child  dies  of  Vaccination ;  and 
hence  Vaccination  is  not  an  admitted  cause  of  death;  and 
when  the  fact  is  insisted  upon,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
hardihood  wherewith  the  truth  is  crushed  down  and 
covered  up.  Coroners  refuse  to  hold  inquests  on  children 
slnin  hy  Vaccination,  and  Dr.  Lank  ester,  as  coroner  for 
Middlesox,  did  not  hesitate  to  authorise  a  false  certificate 
of  death  in  order,  like  Mr.  May, "  to  preserve  Vaccination 
from  reproach."  *  A-s  for  mothers,  poor  creatures,  few 
of  them  have  minds  of  their  own,  ana  if  only  they  were 
Bdf'<inately  as-sured  that  it  was  for  the  good  of  their 
oHsjirin<4  that  their  noses  should  be  slit,  they  would 
believe,  weep,  and  .submit. 

But  it  will  be  pointed  out  that  inoculators  of  the  more 
reasonable  sort  admitted  a  certain  mortality  from  the 
practice.  It  is  so;  but  the  admis.sion  w^as  unavoidable. 
Inoculation  communicated  smallpox,  and  there  was  no 
eva.sion  of  the  fact  that  occasionally  the  maladj'  assumed 
a  severe  form,  and  the  patient  died.  For  such  mishaps, 
however,  there  were  always  excuses.  The  patient  was 
not  in  a  suitable  condition  of  body  ;  he  had  been  eating 
improperly ;  he  had  caught  cold  ;  and  so  on.  There  re- 
mained, nevertheless,  the  sequelse  of  Inoculation,  which 
were  just  as  persistently  denied  a.s  are  those  of  \'accin- 
ation,  although  there  were  always  clear-sighted  oKscrvers 
who  maintiiined  that  it  was  impossible  to  infect  the  bloocl 
with  a  complex  organic  virus,  and  that  it  should  exhaust 
its  effects  in  a  single  and  definite  issue.  We  all  remember 
how  we  used  to  bo  assured  with  contemptuous  emphasis 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  communicate  Syphilis 
by  Vaccination,  and  that  assertions  to  the  contrary  were 
the  fables  of  ignorance  and  malice ;  yet,  we  see  that 
what  wa-s  fabulous  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  accepted  as 
medical  matter-of-fact.     Nowhere  is  scepticism  so  useful 


•  The  facta  mo  let  forth  in  VaeeintUion  TVort*,  No.  14,  i>. 
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yean,  it  will  be  easy  to  calculate  the  immense  addition  that  must 
have  been  made  in  that  period  to  the  cases  of  actoal  diHeose,  and 
the  increase  of  natural  smallpox  that  may  be  snpposed  to  have 
arisen  from  this  constant  multiplication  of  the  sonrces  and  centres 
of  infection. 

Unless  this  culture  and  this  traffic  in  smallpox  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  bo  realised,  the  potent  cause  of 
the  immediate  and  extravagant  success  of  Vaccination 
will  be  left  out  of  reckoning.  When  we  are  harassed, 
anxious  and  impatient  under  some  course  of  conduct, 
our  ears  are  open  to  any  promise  of  relief ;  and  it  was  to 
a  generation  so  afflicted  and  so  receptive  that  Jenner  in 
1798  made  his  revelation  of  the  virtue  of  cowpox.  No 
more  need,  said  he,  to  inoculate  with  smallpox.  Sub- 
stitute cowpox ;  and  whilst  it  will  protect  as  effectually, 
it  will  inflict  no  injury  and  diffuse  no  infection.  The 
revelation  was  received  with  acclamation,  and  within 
eighteen  months  of  its  delivery  (without  due  experience, 
and  without  any  warrant  that  could  paas  muster  in 
the  severe  realm  of  science)  the  leading  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  London  subscribed  and  published  the  follow- 
ing manifesto  in  the  newspapers  of  1800 — 

We,  the  undersigned  physicians  and  surgeons,  think  it  our  duty 
to  declare  our  opinion,  that  those  persons  who  liave  had  the  Cow- 
pox  are  perfectly  secure  from  the  infection  of  the  Smallpox,  pro- 
vided this  infection  has  not  been  previously  communicated. 

I  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  the  wondrous  talc  of 
Jenner — my  present  purpase  is  to  show  how  Inoculation 
was  set  aside;  and  it  suffices  to  state  that  cowpox  rapidly 
made  an  end  of  inoculation  with  smallpox.  Indeed,  I 
question  whether  a  revolution  in  practice  was  ever 
effected  with  similar  facility.  Within  eight  years  of 
the  delivery  of  Jenner's  revelation,  the  writer  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  of  1806,  already  cited,  wtus  able  to 
testify — 

The  bitterest  enemies  of  Yacoination  will  not  deny,  that  more 
than  iiinc-t«nth8  of  the  medical  woi-ld  are  decideiUy  and  ze.olously 
in  favour  of  it,  and  that  all  their  demonstrations  of  its  dangers  and 
terrors  have  been  insiifHcient  to  convert  a  single  one  of  their  breth- 
ren from  so  damnable  and  dangerous  a  heresy.     Testimonies,  it 


aajr  h»  Aid.  should  be  weighed,  and  not  nnmbered ;  and  in  this 
raneei  Uie  -vaiceinatots,  we  are  afraid,  will  have  a  splendid  and 
■dMBtabta  tritunph.  We  give  the  anti-vacciniste  all  the  advan- 
ilfi  m  onr  power  when  wo  aasign  to  theru  a  few  members  of  the 
■oAatoB  in  London ;  for  in  the  country  at  large,  we  believe,  they 
MM  aot  one  re«pect«ble  practitioner  on  their  Bide  in  five  hundred. 
!■  Una  0Ut  city  and  school  of  medicine  [Edinburgh]  we  are  as- 
■niJ,  taey  *re  without  a  single  public  adherent. 

-tance  to  Vaccination  was  almost  entirely  con- 
:.■-•  resistance  of  inoculators,  who  were  too  deeply 
*  by  their  own  disloyalty  to  Nature,  to  make 
tivB  re«stance.  They  were  steadily  borne  down  by 
vaecmators,  many  of  whom  had  been  energetic  in- 
and  displayed  the  usual  ardour  of  apostates  in 
iemning  what  they  had  formerly  approvetL  Indeed, 
vhmi  we  consider  how  Inoculation  was  commended  for 
iu  tfliicicncy  and  harmleasncss  by  the  same  medical 
aathorities  who,  within  a  year  or  two  after  Jenner's 
appeanuiOK,  dcnouneod  the  practice  for  its  ditiiculties 
nd  dangers,  their  tergiversation  appears  little  short  of 
Dr.  Lettsoiu  had  been  an  inoculator,  yet  on 
I  JnljT.  1805,  he  felt  warranted  in  writing — 

hsre  not  the  abettors  of  Variolous  Inoculation  to  answer 

To  thoot  a  dozen  or  two  innocent  people  in  the  public 

i  of  London  would  not  be  half  so  injuriona  as  allowing  the 

er«  to  kill  the  rising  generation,  ^e  future  hope  of  the 

}(othing  can  Ehow  the  supiueness  and  ignorance  of  the 

it  more  than  legalising  these  Variolous  Murders. 

How  bur  the  conquest  of  the  inoculators  by  the  vac- 
daaton  had  advanced,  appeared  in  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commoas  in  180G,  when  Wilberforce  urged 
that  Inoculation  should  be  suppressed,  or  at  least  that 
tboie  ^  isted  on  Inoculation  should  Ije  compelled 

to  pla  patients  in  quarantine.     Mr.   Windham 

admit'  ^andjil  of  wretched  and  miserable  subjects 

of  In^.-^- y.i   being  carried  about  in  the  streets,  but 

be  bnutatvtl  to  recommend  coercive  legislation  until 
too  had  been  fully  tried  and  had  failed.  Dr. 
MJ*.  for  Hereford,  took  occasion  at  the  same 
tfan«  to  run  with  the  hounds.    Inoculation,  he  said,  was  a 
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frequent  cause  of  disfigurement  and  of  death  in  its  most 
awful  form ;  it  was  a  magazine  of  the  most  dreadful 
evils ;  a  magnifier  of  mortality ;  and  a  means  of  intro- 
ducing scrofula,  a  more  dangerous  and  pernicious  disorder 
than  smallpox  itself — facts  which  it  would  have  been 
more  creditable  to  have  proclaimed  when  Inoculation  was 
in  fashion.  It  is  so  easy  to  kick  when  a  foe  has  fallen, 
and  where  all  are  kicking.  Human  nature  is  never  so 
despicable  as  when  thus  engaged. 

The  question  of  restraining  Inoculation  came  again 
before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1807,  when  the  practice 
of  inoculating  out-patients  at  the  London  dispeasariea 
and  hospitals  was  energetically  condemned.  "  I  think 
that  the  legislature,"  saitl  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne, "  would 
be  as  much  justified  in  taking  a  measure  to  prevent  thia  j 
evil  by  restraint,  as  a  man  would  be  in  snatching  a  fire-B 
brand  out  of  the  hands  of  a  maniac  just  as  he  was  going  ™ 
to  set  fire  to  a  city." 

No  one  was  more  eager  to  suppres.s  Inoculation  by 
force  than  Jenner  himself,  and  in  July  1807,  he  sought  ^ 
an  interview  with  the  Premier  for  the  purpose.     In  afl 
letter  to  Dr.  Lettsom  he  thus  describes  his  mortification — ™ 

Yon  will  be  Borry  to  hear  the  result  of  my  inten-iew  with  tlie 
Minister,  Mr.  Perceval.  I  solicited  this  honovu-  with  the  sole  view 
of  inqmring  whether  it  wiis  the  intention  of  Govennnent  to  give  kl 
check  to  the  licentious  manner  in  which  Smallpox  Inoculation  is  at  I 
this  time  conducted  in  the  metropolis.  I  instanced  the  luortiUity  | 
it  occasioned  in  language  as  forcible  as  I  could  utter,  and  showed 
him  clearly  that  it  was  the  great  soiurce  from  which  the  pest  of 
smallpox  was  disseminated  through  the  country  as  well  as  through 
the  town.  But,  alas .'  all  I  said  availed  nothing,  and  tlte  speckled 
monster  is  still  to  have  the  Uberty  that  the  Smallpox  Hospital,  the 
delusions  of  Moseley,  and  the  caprices  and  prejudices  of  the  mis- 
guided poor,  can  possibly  give  him.  I  cannot  express  to  you  the 
chagrin  and  cUsappointment  I  felt  at  this  interview.  H 

We  are  not  accustomed  to  regard  politicians  of  Perce-  B 
val's  order  as  favourable  to  liberty  ;  and  yet  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  remark  in  even  the  Tories  of  the  Georgian  age  a 
jealous  regard  for  the  personal  freedom  of  Englishmen, 
and  a  hearty  contempt  for  the  plausible  quacks  who 
were  always  contriving  to  circumscribe  it.     Perceval  was 
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:  opposed  to  Vaccination,  but  he  would  not  consent  to 
e  Ik  an  illicit  advantage  over  Inoculation.  If  it  were 
I  good  thing  it  was  asserted  to  be,  it  might  be  left  to 
•^on  of  its  own  quality, 
ii-al  and  social  pressure,  the  practice  of  Ino- 
Oilation  at  pul)lio  institutions  was  gradually  abandoned. 
tin  oUi  May,  ISOS,  tlie  inoculation  of  out-patients  was 
diMontinued  at  the  London  Smallpox  Hospital,  but  not 
imtil  20th  of  June,  1822,  did  the  inoculation  of  in- 
ntkotH  cease.  In  181C  the  Colleges  of  .Surgeons  of 
London  and  Dulilin  pledged  themselves  against  the  prac- 
tter  A  formal  attetufit  at  coercive  legislation,  often 
'.   for,  was  at  last  made  by  the  directors  of   the 

luvl  Vacrine  Establishment.     They  framed  and  pro- 

inot«<l  a  bill,  which  was  introduced  to  the  House  of 
I^rds  in  1813  by  Lord  Boringdon,  but  it  was  ignoraini- 
•wi'hdrawn  in  1S14 — a  choice  example  of  grand- 
-lation.  Among  its  provisions  was  the 
a  whenever  an  inoculation  took  place,  the 
eUfgyinan  of  the  parish  .should  receive  notice,  and  that 
red  Bag»  .nhould  be  di.splayed  from  the  house  where  the 
ratient  lay '.  As  Earl  Stanhope  obbcrved,  instead  of 
btdn"  a  uieaAuro  of  humanity,  it  would,  if  pas.sed  into 
law.  r)*^  one  of  the  most  troublesome,  inconvenient,  and 
n  us  ever  enacted. 

...  ;..  iliiscussiou  on  this  foolish  project,  Lord  Eldon 
pointed  out  that  the  common  law  was  alrcaily  sufficient 
to  arreftt  tlie  e.iposuro  of  sufferers  from  infectious  dis- 
ease: and  acting  on  the  hint  the  Vaccine  Rstablislimcnt 
pfnaeented  a  woman,  27th  April,  181.5,  for  carrying  her 
inoeolated  child  covered  with  pustules  through  the 
stroeta  of  her  neigh liourhood.  Evidence  was  adduced 
that  ulic  had  thus  infected  eleven  persons  with  smallpox 
of  whom  eight  had  died.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench 
proaoonccd  ner  conduct  illegal  and  criminal,  but  as  it 
wait  the  first  prosecution  for  such  an  offence,  she  was  let 
o0*with  a  of  three  months'  impri.sonment. 

A   pract:  ->   banned   could  not   long  survive  in 

England,  and  by  and  by  a  medical  man  who  would  con- 
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■  sent  to  inoculate  became  a  rarity,  or  was  accounted  dis- 

H  reputable.     Yet  there  remained  old-fasbioned  folk  who 

H  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  cowpox,  and  insisted  oaj 

H  having  genuine  human  pox  for  their  children  and  grand- 

I  children.     Hence  Dr.  Epps  writing  in  1831  had  to  say — 1 

1^  There  is  a  class  of  medical  practitioners  who  inoculate  for  the 

^^H  smallpox.  Society  should  utter  its  voice  of  moral  indignation 
^^H  against  such  individuals,  who  glory  in  anything  by  which  they  can 
^^^  clium  singularity,  or  by  -wlucb  they  can  increase  thoir  pecnnia^ 
means.  Let  not  society  be  deceived  into  any  parley  with  snch 
practices  upon  the  plea,  that  parents  will  have  their  children 
inoculated  with  the  smallpox.* 

Gradually  the  inoculating  practitioner  ceased,  and  the 
practice  remained  in  the  hands  of  "  ignorant  and  un- 
ijualified  persons,  old  women,  and  itinerant  (iuacks;"-f'j 
and  then  the  end  came.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  J 
passed"  in  1840  wherein  it  was  enacted  that — 

Any  person  who  shall  produce  or  attempt  to  produce  in  any' 
person  by  inoculation  with  Viiriolous  matter,  or  by  wilful  exposure 
to  variolous  matter,  or  to  any  matter,  article,  or  thing  impregnated 
with  variolous  matter,  or  wilfully  by  any  other  means  w'hatsocver 
produce  the  disease  of  smallpox  in  any  person  in  England,  Wales, 
or  Ireland,  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  and  convicted 
smnmarily  before  any  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  in  petty 
sessions  assembled,  and  for  every  such  offence  shall,  upon  couvio- 
tion,  be  imprisoned  in  the  common  gaol  or  bouse  of  correction  for  i 
any  term  not  exceeding  one  month.  ^| 

The  Goveniment  did  not  at  first  intend  to  make  the  ™ 
prohibition  absolute,  but  Sir.  VVakley  insisted  that  the 
time  ha<l  arrived  to  suppress  the  nuisance  summai'ily, 
and  that  not  a  voice  would  be  raised  in  opposition.  Nor 
was  there  any  opposition.  Mr.  Goulburn  expressed  some 
hesitation,  but  the  House  was  practically  unanimous. 

Outside  the  House  few  regrets  were  expressed.  Dr. 
George  Gregory,  physician  of  the  Smallpox  Hospital  at 
St.  Pancras,  was,  however,  a  man  of  philosophic  turn, 
and  he  did  not  see  the  old  idol  cast  down  unmoved.  fl 

On  'iSrd  July,  1840  [be  wrote] ,  tlie  practice  of  inoculation,  the  V 
introduction  of  which  bos  conferred  immortality  on  the  name  of 
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t  Letter  of  IVir  Law  CommiMiouera,  20th  August,  1S40. 


JiMty  Woitley  Montagn,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  tbo 
«t  Phyvicians,  which  had  saved  the  lives  of  many  kin^x, 
and  princes,  and  of  tboiisiinds  of  their  subjects,  during  the 
malar  port  of  the  pr«cediug  century,  was  declared  illegal  by  the 
J^ljUll,  T'-'i:--:,,nt,  and  all  ofl'onders  were  to  be  sent  to  prison, 
•W  »  L  ji.-«  of  tlio  tread-mill.     Such  are  the  reverses  of 

tirtm^u  -.  . „  ^m  gnbluuary  things  are  doomed.* 

^ory  was  not  blind  to  the  extravagant  claims  made 
foe  Vaccination,  and  evidently  had  a  lurking  conviction 
dMt  all  was  not  gain  in  the  substitution  of  the  new 
|caetw>r  for  the  old,  saying — 

Had  not  the  discovery  of  Jenner  interfered  to  interrupt  its 
ntmaion  aiul  improvement.  Inoculation  would  have  continued  to 
Ifcia  day  inamiBing  yearly  in  popidarity.  t 

Yet  was  not  Inoculation  altolisheA  Sometimes  when 
wc  cet  the  devil  out  at  the  door,  lie  presently  re-enters 
bgr  toe  window ;  and  thuii  while  Parliament  was  making 
■a  end  of  Inoculation  in  one  form,  it  was  reviving  in 
anocber. 

It  is  to  Iw  understood  that  Jenner's  cowpox,  whatever 
ti  aieht  be,  was  an  uncommon  and  erratic  disease,  and 
ili  dlwovery  and  maintenance  ditlicult.  To  provide  a 
sbstituie,  cows  were  from  time  to  time  inoculated  with 
■maUpox,  and  the  resulting  virus  was  used  instead  of  the 
Jenocnan  specilic.  Lest  one  should  be  accused  of  ques- 
kUe  witness,  let  us  refer  to  Dr.  Seaton's  Handbook 

'Vtec^italion.     There  we  read — 

Hr  Caaly  of  Aylesbury  in  February,  1889,  succeeded  in  inducing 

Mctoc  ranelea  on  two  stturks  by  inoculation  with  variolous  lymph, 

ad  in  Una  Mtablisbing  lymph-stocks,  which  passed  at  once  into 

ttmura  nae,  so  that,  in  a  few  months,  more  than  2000  children 

n  Taeois*te<l  from  them.    In  December,  1840,  Mr.  Badcock 

mI  in  variolating  a  cow  at  Brighton,  and  deriving  therefrom 

•  •todc  of  genoine  vaccine  lymph.  In  this  manner  ho  has  raised 
dadu  at  vmeeino  lymph  for  use  on  no  fewer  than  thii-ty-sevcn  sep- 
ml*  aeeamaus.  The  lymjih  tliiis  obtained  by  liim  is  now  largely 
Mmlu7*d :  it  has  been  supplied  to  many  humb-eds  of  practitioner, 
torn  vujr  manj  thousands  of  children  have  been  vaccinated  with 
li.  ICr.  C««ly'»  eTpcriments  were  repeated  in  America  in  1852  by 
I  Vt.  *'*«"»»  of  Walthnni,  and  Dr.  Putnam  of  Boston,  who  were 
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able,  it  is  eaid,  to  famish  the  city  and  neighbourhood  of  Boston 
with  all  the  vaccine  matter  used  there  since  that  period. 

Again,  Sir  John  Cordy  Burrows,  a  surgeon,  speaking 
as  a  magistrate,  at  Brighton  on  6th  February,  1876, 
observed — 

The  public  seem  scarcely  to  nnderstand  what  Vaccination  means. 
The  vaccine  lymph  taken  from  a  child  is  nothing  more  than  what 
has  passed  from  a  smallpox  patient  through  a  cow.  In  1866-68  I 
took  an  active  part  in  inoculating  seventeen  cows  with  smallpox, 
producing  in  three  cases  vaccine  lymph,  and  from  these  the  world 
has  been  supplied. 

Thus,  as  asserted,  has  Inoculation  been  revived,  and 
Jenner's  specific  set  aside.  When  Dimsdale  had  Russian 
nobles  to  operate  upon,  he  tried  to  mollify  the  smallpox 
by  passing  it  through  healthy  children.  Cows  have  now 
taken  the  place  of  children,  and  the  virus  in  its  passage 
from  arm  to  arm  may  still  further  be  reduced  in  viru- 
lence, when  it  does  not  take  up  fresh  malignities  such  as 
syphilis;  but  it  is  inoculation  with  smallpox  all  the 
same. 


CHAPTER   X. 

AS  TO  THE  PREVALENCE  OF  SMALLPOX  IN 
THE  18TH  CENTURY. 

The  exact  truth  as  to  the  prevalence  of  smallpox  in  the 
18th  Century  is  not  attainable;  vital  statistics  were 
undeveloped;  and  in  the  absence  of  precision  the  ima- 
ginative revel.  M.D.'s  and  M.P.'s  shut  their  eyes,  tilt 
their  noses  skyward,  and  prophesy  concerning  the  fright- 
ful ravages,  and  the  salvation  wrought  by  the  revered 
and  immortal  Jenner.  Any  extravagance,  as  to  the 
ravages,  or  as  to  the  salvation,  is  accepted  as  laudable 
zeal  for  humanity.  "  Decimation  "  is  a  favourite  word 
in  this  connection  without  any  sense  of  its  definite 
meaning.     "  What  family  before  1800  ever  escaped  de- 
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daostiou  from  smallpox?"  asks  Dr.  Granville.    "Sniall- 

Sx  dt^imated  the  country  in  olden  times,"  says  Dr. 
taTati^Ht> ;  "  it  ravaged  like  a  plague,  whilst  Inoculation 
atmad  the  disease  to  spread  like  wild-fire;"  adding  as  a 
aqoence,  "  Vaccination  is  an  important  cause  of  our 
inereasing  population."  In  the  same  temper,  Lord  Chief 
Jostioe  Cockhurn  described  an  unvaccinated  infant  as 
•»  fMitr»  of  cniitagion  ; "  and  as  the  folly  of  the  great  is 
in'  '   in  the  little,  Mr.  Bouipas,  Q.C.,  informed  the 

el'-  ■    Marjlehone,  that  " a  person  not  vaccinated  is 

Hke  a  darning  fire-brand  among  the  people."  Thus  the 
iafujts  of  last  century  were  "centres  of  contagion  ;"  the 
adults  were  "  flaming  fire-brands  ; "  whilst  England  was 
"dacilDMcd"  with  smallpox  diffused  like  wild-firo  by 
iSMQlatioa.  What  a  picture  of  18th  Century  England 
pr  /  Rant  and  illuminated  by  Delirium  ! 

;'lency  of  excess  on  one  side  is  to  provoke  to  ex- 

on  the  other,  but  the  extravagance  of  these  popular 
ODght  to  put  us  in  love  with  homely  matter-of- 
rhcrein  indeed  is  the  true  extreme  of  these  frantic 
What  was  the  extent  of  smallpox  in  England 
eentnry  is  the  question.  With  accuracy,  we  do 
know.  The  common  estimates  (when  not  evolved 
inner  consciousness)  are  based  on  the  London 
Bilb  of  Mortality,  and  when  these  Bills  are  scrutini.sed 
we  find  nothing  to  justify  the  opinion  that  the  com- 
munity wa.**  liarasst^d  and  devastated  by  smallpo.x  over 
•tber  >.     In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  remai'k 

thatti  population  of  the  metropolis  was  unknown. 

Some  isay  it  was  500,000  in  1701,  and  others  700,000. 
la  1751  it  was  generally  reckoned  at  750,000,  and  in 
1801  it  waij  said  to  be  958,8<J3,  Then  we  have  to  con- 
[^thst  the  increase,  whatever  it  might  be,  lay  only 
ly  within  the  Bilb*  of  Mortality,  for  several  rising 
q[a>riCT8  were  outside  the  boumlaries,  and  there  were  ex- 
Icmtve  exemptions  within.  Thus,  so  late  as  1818,  we 
fiad  Dr.  Barrows  \vTiting — 

TIw  pwubea  of  Marylebone,  Pancras,  Chelsea,  Kensington,  and 
PlAlhtjInii.  DOW  fiiriuiug  an  integral  part  of  the  luetropolis,  and 
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containing  a  population  of  160,000  are  not  within  the  Bills  of  Mi 
tality,  and  make  no  returns.     Neither  are  there  any  returns  froi 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Temple  Church,  tl 
Rolls  onJ  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapels,  the  Chapter  House,  the  Tow( 
Church,  ond  various  otherplacesof  worship  of  the  Established  Ch' 
Besides,  neither  Dissenters,  Papists  or  Jews  who  have  burj-ing  ploci 
of  their  own,  ore  included  in  the  BilU.     Many  of  the  wealthier 
classes  when  tliey  die  are  removed  for  interment  into  the  country; 
nor  do  they  appear  in  the  Bills. 

With   omissions  so  serious,  the   Bills   are   obviously 
worth  little  as  registers  of  the  number  of  deaths  in  any 
year  in  London ;  and  when  we  inquire  how  far  they  maj 
be  trusted  as  indicating  the  relative  prevalence  of  cer 
forms  of  disease,  we  find  them  equally  questionable.     _ 
Burrows  thus  describes  the  method  by  which  the  causi 
of  death  were  ascertained — 

Diseases  as  specified  in  the  Bills  are  a  disgrace  to  the  medical 
science  and  civilisation  in  which  as  a  nation  we  are  acknowledged 
jn-e-fminent ;  nor  can  any  effective  reform  take  place  while  tbtfl 
sources  of  information  are  so  ignorant  and  venal  as  at  nresanwW 
The  information  as  to  the  disease  of  which  any  person  dies  is  col- 
lected uud  vei-ified  in  the  following  woy. — The  Churchwardens  of 
each  parish  within  the  Bills  of  MortaUty  appoint  two  old  women 
to  the  office  of  Searchers.  These  women  as  soon  as  they  hear  the 
knell  for  the  dead,  repair  to  the  sexton  of  the  parish  to  learn  the 
residence  of  the  deceased.  They  demand  admittance  into  tlie  house 
to  examine  the  body  in  order  that  they  may  see  that  there  is  nothing 
6Ui;piciou8  about  it,  and  jurfjc  of  what  disease  the  person  died  ;  and 
they  report  to  the  parish  clerk.  The  regular  charge  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  office  is  4d.  to  each  Searcher;  but  if  an  extra 
gratuity  be  tendered,  they  seldom  pass  the  threshold  or  hull  of  the 
bouse,  and  are  content  with  whatever  account  is  given  ;  or  shoi 
they  actually  view  the  corpse,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  credit 
due  to  the  judgment  they  pronounce.* 

In  presence  of  defects  so  grave  as  to  the  number  of  thff 
dead,  and  of  diagnosis  so  grotesque  as  to  the  causes  of 
death,  it  would  be  unwise  to  argue  with  any  confidence 
from  the  data  of  these  Bills;  yet,  such  as  they  are,  we  have 
nothing  else  to  appeal  to.  The  variations  of  mortality 
from  year  to  year  were  of  wide  irregularity ;  and  what- 
ever  influence   smallpox   might  have  had,  it  does  not 
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lffi*r  to  have  had  much  in  luagnif  jing  the  annual  totals. 
Let  B8  take  a  dozen  years  when  smallpox  was  heaviest 
from  the  last  seventy  years  of  the  century,  and  observe 
iti  idation  to  the  entire  mortality,  and  to  that  from 


Butiiilt  from 
•II  LitaouM. 


From 
Smallpox. 


Vfsv. 

1786 27,581 8014. 

1740 !U).Hll 2725. 

1746 28.157 3236. 

1749 25,51(5 2025. 

1762 20,485 3538. 

1757 21.318 3296. 

1762 26,326 2743. 

1763 26,143 3582. 

1768 23,639 3028. 

1772 20,053 3992.. 

1781 20,709 S.'iOO., 

1796 19,288 3548. 


Krotn  Fftvcri. 

3861 

....4008 

4187 

4458 

2070 

.....2564 

3742 

3414 

....3596 

3207 

....2249 
....1547 


296,021 


38,827 


38,398 


Again,  let  us  take  twelve  years  when  the  death-rate 
(ram  smallpox  was  at  its  lowest.     Here  they  are — 


Tmt. 
174S. 

1760. 
1751. 
1753. 
1778. 
1780. 
1782. 
1786. 
1788. 
1795.. 
1797. 
1709. 


r.nrlal*  from 


From 
Smallpux. 

21.296 1206 

23,727 1229 

21,028 998 

19,276 774 

21.650 1039 

20,517 871 

17.918 636 

20,454 1210 

19.697 1101 

21,179 1040 

17,014 522 

.18,184 nil 


From  Foven. 

2600 

4294 

8219 

2292 

8608 

2316 

2.552 

2981 

2769 

1947 

1526 

1784 


341,896 


11.737 


81.978 


W<  t' 


:  that  in  twelve  years  when  the  death-rate 
was  highest,  as  many  died  of  fevers  as  of 
!  in  twelve  years  when  the  death-rate  from 
lowest,  there  died  thrice  as  many  of  fevers 
ta  of  scaaJlpox.     Again,  we  have  to  remark,  that,  on  an 


average  of  all  the  years,  smallpox  was  accountaltle  foi 
something  less  than  a  tenth  of  tiie  total  mortality, 
we  have  to  note,  that  the  mortality  from  smallpox  vraa 
in  great  part  infant  mortality,  and  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  measles  was  extensively  confounded  with  small- 
pox. The  infant  mortality  was  prodigious.  Rarely  a 
year  passed  in  which  a  fourth  of  the  deaths  was  not  set 
down  to  Convulsions — that  is,  to  babes  killed  by  im- 
proper feeding.  In  1772  (the  worst  smallpox  year  of 
the  century  when  3,992  died)  there  were,  (J.GO.i  ascribed 
to  Convulsions,  the  total  mortality  being  2G,0.i3. 

Now  I  have  no  wish  to  minimise  the  London  small- 
pox of  last  centuiy,  nor  even  to  set  1797,  when  522 
died,  against  1796,  when  3548  died.  I  yield  to  none  i; 
detestation  of  smallpox  as  a  preventible  and  therefor( 
disgraceful  affliction.  Let  so  much  pass  for  granted 
but  do  not  let  us  in  any  access  of  sanitary  fury  lose  alike 
eyes  and  reason  and  rave  like  maniacs.  If  smallpox  was 
bad,  fevers  were  worse,  and  as  both  had  a  common  orij;in, 
why  should  we  make  a  wanton  and  unscientific  distlm 
tion  between  them  ? 

That  smallpox  .should  have  been  constantly  present  i: 
London  throughout  last  century  was  in  nowise  surprising. 
The  citizeas  lived  in  a  manner  to  invite  and  maintain 
fevers.     1  shall  refer  to  their  food  and  drink  presently, 
id  would  now  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  were 

stay-at-home  generation  almostt  beyond  present-day 
belief.  Cowper  did  not  violate  credibility  when  ha 
sang — 

John  Gilpin's  spouse  said  to  ber  dear, 

"  Thouwlj  wedded  we  have  been 
Tliese  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 
No  holiduy  have  seen." 

They  had  no  ready  means  of  locomotion,  and  indeed 
did  not  think  of  fre.sh  air  and  exercise.  An  apprentice 
or  maid  from  the  country  entered  London  and  was  im- 
mured as  in  a  prison.  We  know  how  the  lower  orders 
in  our  own  time  huddle  together  like  pigs,  unless  so  far 
as   restrained    by    lodging-house   law,  but   middle-class 
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£(BdocietB  a  century  a^o  utilised  their  apartments,  with 

■wra  decency  perhaps,  but  with  equal  ignorance  of  the 

nrtoe  of  oxygen.     The  Londoners  were  a  densely  com- 

eommunity,  and  at  night  the  streets  and  lanes  of 

city  were  almost  as  thickly  tenanted  as  a  man-of-war, 

without  benefit  of  sea-air.     A  Quaker  told  me  that 

•tnred  his  apprenticeship  to  a  grocer  in  Cheapside 

between  1786  and  1793,  that  the  shop  wa^  opened  at 

«v>^'-  4..  »>,e  morning  and  closed  at  ten  at  night,  that  he 

»l< :  r  the  counter,  that  his  ablutions  were  limited 

Co  iu!t  countenance,  and  that  he  never  went  out  except  to 

■Miioff  on  First  Days ;  adding,  that  he  had  no  sense  of 

^feff  Hardly  dealt  with ;  it  was  the  custom  of  the  time, 

was  as  liis  fellows.    Memoirs  of  the  ISth  century 

e  that  he  spoke  the  simple  truth.     Bishop  Wilson  of 

Ua  records  that  he  served  in  the  house  of  a  silk 

t  in  Milk  Street  from  170-2  to  1707,  that  he  was 

led  from  six  or  seven  in  the  morning  till  eight  at 

t;  that  there  was  supper  at  8.30,  followed  by  prayers, 

that  all  went  to  bed  at  ten.     An  apprentice  in  the 

house  said  that  he  never  put  on  his  hat  for  weeks 

together,  and  that  more  than  three  years  elapsed  before 

iuB  first  holiday  was  granted.     William  Cobbett  in  1783 

gotk  into  a  lawyer's  office  in  Gray's  Inn  where,  he  relates, 

*  I  workfd  like  a  galley  slave  from  five  in  the  morning 

till  eight  or  nine  at  night,  and  sometimes  all  night  long. 

I  sever  quitted  this  gloomy  recess  except  on  Sundays 

when  1  uaualiy  took  a  walk  to  St.  James's  Park."    Such 

inataoees  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent;  and  in 

Kit  comes  to  this,  that  the  Londoners  of  last  century 
from  year  to  year  in  their  houses,  and  had  no  out- 
excrcLse.  If  they  were  careless  about  air,  they 
ecjually  careless  about  light,  and,  but  for  the  cost  of 
euidles,  utight  have  disregarded  it  altogether.  Water 
WM  chiefly  brought  front  wells  or  conduits,  and  was 
■nd  sparingly  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  add,  there  were  no 
weier-cloeets.  Even  in  well-ordered  households,  stenches 
were  dreadful ;  and  where  there  were  slatterns,  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  may  be  faintly  imagined.  Horrible 
G 
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cesspools  lay  behind  or  beneath  most  of  the  houses,' 
evolving  pestiferous  effluvia.  Out  of  doors,  the  streets 
were  scarcely  less  noisome.  Rain  was  the  chief  scavenger. 
Swift,  in  his  description  of  a  City  Shower,  sets  before  us 
as  graphically  as  Hogarth,  the  offices  of  the  rain — 

Now  in  oontiguouB  drops  the  flood  comes  down 
Threatening  witli  deluge  this  devoted  town.     .     .     . 
Now  from  all  parts  the  swelliug  kennels  flow. 
And  bear  their  trophies  ^^  ith  them  as  they  go : 
I  Filths  of  all  hues  and  odoors  seem  to  tell 

"What  street  they  sailed  from  by  their  sight  and  smelL 
They,  as  each  torrent  drives  with  rapid  force. 
From  Smithfield  or  St.  'Pulchre's  shape  their  coarse, 
And  in  huge  confluence  joined  at  Snowhill  ridge, 
Fall  from  the  conduit  prone  to  Holborn  Bridge. 
Sweepings  from  butchers'  stalls,  dung,  guts,  and  blood, 
Drowned  puppies,  stinking  sprats,  all  drenched  in  mud. 
Dead  cats,  and  turnip-tops,  come  tumbling  down  the  flood. 

Nor  in  estimating  the  sanitary  condition  of  18th  Cen 
tury  London  is  the  influence  of  the  dead  on  the  living  to 
be  forgotten.     The  twenty  thousand  who  died  annually^ 
remained  to  poison  the  survivors.     The  city  grave-yardaB 
were  places  of  decomposition  rather  than  of  interment, 
and  an  oilour  of  corpses  pervaded  many  noighbourhooda. 
Mr.  Samuel  Gale  wrote  in  1736 — 

In  the  church-yard  of  St.  Paul,  Covont  Garden,  the  burials  are 
so  frequent  that  the  place  is  not  capacious  enough  to  contain 
decently  the  crowds  of  dead,  some  of  whom  are  not  laid  above  a 
foot  under  the  loose  earth.  The  cemetery  is  surrounded  every  way 
with  close  buildings ;  and  an  acquaintance  of  miue,  whose  apart* 
ments  look  into  the  churchyard,  hath  averred  to  me  that  the  family 
have  often  rose  in  the  night-time  and  been  forced  to  hura  frankiH' 
cense  and  other  perfumes  to  dissipate  and  break  the  contagioui  _ 
vapour.  Tliis  is  an  instance  of  the  danger  of  infection  proceeding ' 
from  the  corrupt  effluvia  of  dead  bodies. "*= 

Church-goers  were  subjected  to  cadaverous  influences 
from  the  dead  in  the  yard  without  and  from  the  dead  in 
the  vaults  below ;  and  pious  thoughts  acquired  an  in«^ 
describable   savour   of  the  sepulchre,      ilany   illnesses™ 
originated  in  church ;  and  families  who  led  wholesome 
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at  home  were  brought  into  deadly  peril  when  thej' 
ini£<i  out  on  Sundays  to  public  worship. 
It  ia  necessary  to  enter  into  these  details  if  we  would 
now  what  manner  of  people  the  Londoners  were  who 
ilTiDrptl  from  smallpox,  and  what  sort  of  place  London 
they  suffered.     Londoners  have  been  taken 
lard  of  18th  century  smallpox,  in  forgetful- 
of  the  fact  that  there  did  not  then  exist  in  England 
towu  of  a   hundred   thousand   inhabitants — perhaps 
ily  two  or  three  of  fifty  thousand ;  whilst  the  rural 
Jkopalation  bore  a  far  larger  proportion  to  the  urban  than 
ts  the  case  at  this  day.     In  .so  far  as  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  Bristol,  Norwich,  or  York  resembled  those  of 
London,  the  aiuilogy  between  them  held  good;  but  to 
convert   the   London   rate   of  smallpox  into  the  com- 
mon rate   of  England,  of   Europe,  and   of   the  world, 
•od  to  use   the   appalling  result  as  a  whip  of   terror 
vherewith  to  enforce  universal  inoculation,  and  after- 
wards vaccination,  was  sheer  absurdity,  if  not  something 
worse. 
Whilst  smallpox  was  always  present  in  London,  its 
WAnince  in  the  country  was  irregular  and  usually 
Jemic     The  Bills  of  Mortality  of  towns  as  large  as 
lorthampton  were  sometimes  clear  of  smallpox  for  years. 
Gilbert  Blane,  in  his  advocacy  of  Vaccination  versus 
tion,  said,  that  previous  to  the  practice  of  iuocu- 
tion  there  were  many  parts  of  the  country  where  small- 
was  unknown  for  periods  of  twentj',  thirty,  and  even 
yMirs.     Mr,  Connah,  a  surgeon  of  Seaford,  Sussex, 
'with  a  population  of  700,  informed  Dr.  Haygarth  in  1782, 
that  one  person  had  died  of  smallpox  in  Seaford  about 
years  lieforc,  antl  he  could  not  ascertain  that  any 
death  from  the  disease  had  occurred  subsequently ; 
1  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  a  like  immunity 
-■'•II  throughout  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  of 
iiem  counties.     Wherever  we  inquire,  we  are 
ilrivtiii  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prevalence  and  fatality. 
of  smallpox  in  the  18th  century  were  grossly  exaggerated^ 
by  qaaeks  and  panicmongers.    Nor  shoula  we  forget  in 


this  connection  how  Professor  Waterhouse,  of  Boston,  an 
ardent  inoculator,  had  to  write  in  1787 — 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  at  present  a  single  person  infected  by 
smallpox  in  all  the  four  Now  England  OoTemments ;  that  is,  not 
one  in  a  milliou  of  people. 

What  we  have  to  say  of  London  smallpox  during  last 
century  is,  that  prevalent  as  it  was,  our  wonder  is  that 
it  was  not  more  prevalent ;  that  the  disease  was  bred  in 
the  circumstances  and  habits  of  the  citizens ;  and  that  if 
it  were  possible  to  reproduce  the  same  conditions,  we 
should  reproduce  the  same  smallpox.  On  the  contrary, 
say  our  valiant  vaccinators,  the  same  conditions  might 
be  reproduced,  but  if  the  citizens  were  universally  and 
efficiently  vaccinated  and  re- vaccinated,  there  would  be 
no  smallpox.  Thus  we  are  taught  that  people  may  eat 
and  drink  as  they  like,  live  In  darkness,  neglect  personal 
cleanliness,  take  little  exercise,  breathe  air  polluted  by 
respiration,  filth,  and  putrefaction,  and  that  whatever 
disease  overtakes  them,  they  will  be  proof  against  small- 
pox. The  promise  is  deceptive,  but  it  was  the  promise 
of  the  inoculator,  and  it  is  the  promise  of  the  vaccinator ; 
and  Dr.  Drysdale,  describes  the  practice  which  warrants 
the  promise  as  "  the  greatest  triumph  of  hygienic  science 
— I  repeat,  by  far  the  greatest  triumph  of  positive 
hygienic  science  ever  made."* 

Some  share  in  the  fatality  of  18th  century  smallpox 
must  be  charged  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  What 
was  described  as  the  cool  regimen  was  no  secret,  yet  its 
practice  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  few ;  whilst 
with  the  multitude,  patients  were  confined  to  close  and 
heated  rooms,  under  heavy  bed-clothes,  plied  with  hot 
drinks,  cordials,  and  alcohol,  and  kept  in  foul  linen  until 
killed  or  cured.  Frequently,  when  symptoms  of  smallpox 
appeared,  bleeding,  blistering,  and  purging  were  energeti- 
cally resorted  to.  If  a  family  of  children  were  affected, 
they  were  commonly  stowed  away  in  one  bed,  and  their 
skins  would  stick  together  with  pus  and  sweat.     It  was 
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nacb  the  same  in  hospitals  and  workhouses.  "  I  have 
«Ho  above  forty  children,"  says  Dr.  Buchan,  "  cooped  up 
IB  ooe  apartment,  all  the  while  they  had  this  disease, 
without  any  of  them  being  admitted  to  breathe  the  fresh 
air."  The  same  course  was  pursued  with  other  fevers, 
Bud  the  effluvia  of  the  sick-room  was  overpowering. 
Take  this  instance  from  Jenner's  own  household.  Uis 
Mpbow,  Henary.  and  a  maid-.servant,  were  seized  with 
typhus,  and  Jenner  wrote — 

Hm  ateneh  from  the  poor  girl  is  eg  great  as  to  fill  the  boase  with 
fatiU  vspoor ;  and  I  slmll  remove  Henry  this  morning,  by  means 
rfa  Mfltii  chair,  to  an  tuljacent  cotta^je.'*' 

Indeed,  the  cleanliness  and  ventilation  we  consider  so 
talotary  were  sedulously  avoided.  Cold  air  was  account- 
ed specially  pernicious,  and  occasionally  when  the  poor, 
affict«d  with  smallpox,  were  expo.sed  to  the  weather, 
utanishment  was  expressed  that  recovery  instead  of  death 
vaa  the  issue.  It  is  related  in  Hutchins's  History  of 
Domt  that  Blandford  was  burnt  down  in  1731,  and 
MTeral  patients  in  smallpox  were  laid  under  the  arches 
cf  ti»e  bridge  as  a  place  of  refuge,  and,  to  the  general 
iQipriae,  all  got  well,  although  many  had  died  in  their 
le(U  before  the  tire.  John  Birch  a  London  surgeon  of  1 
hieb  repute,  writing  in  1814,  sums  up  the  case  for  us  on 
this  bead  in  saj-ing — 

I  waoiet  the  natural  smallpox  a  mild  disease,  and  only  rendered 
''«»>y^'T*  by  mistakes  in  nursing,  in  diet,  and  in  medicine,  and  by 
«mnt  of  elMualiness,  which  last  is  the  fomes  of  hospital  fevers,  and 
all  tmmp  and  contagious  disorders. 

It  woold  hardly  be  too  bold  to  say,  that  the  fatal  treatment  of 
tbta  dkeaae,  Cor  two  centuries,  by  warming  the  chamber,  and  by 
■IfaHnlatrDg  and  heating  cordials,  was  the  cause  of  two-thirds  of  the 
■Mftahty  which  ensued.f 

We  now  come  to  an  interesting  question.  If  the 
reader  refers  to  the  list  of  twelve  years  of  greatest  small- 
pox, and  to  the  list  of  twelve  years  of  least  smallpox  in 


•  Banm**  L\f<  ofJtnner,  toL  i.  p.  107. 

f  Am  Apfol  to  the  Piihlic  on  Vaccitiotlon,     By  John  Birch. 
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London,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  years  of  least  small- 
pox predominate  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  diffusion  of  the  disease  by  Inoculation- 
The  inoculators  when  charged  with  increasing  smallpox 
appealed  to  the  London  Bills  of  Mortality.  "  Let  us,"  they 
said,  "  take  the  last  ninety  years  of  the  century,  and  we 
shall  find  that  there  died  in  London  of  smallpox  in  the 
thirty  years — 

From  1711  to  1740  inclusive 65,383 

1741  to  1770        „        63.308 

1771  to  1800        , 67.2G8 

Hero  we  see,  that  the  number  of  deaths  was  greater  in 
the  first  thirty  years  by  2075  than  in  the  second  thirty 
years  during  which  Inoculation  had  acquired  some  sta- 
bility, and  greater  by  8115  than  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
during  which  Inoculation  was  the  established  practice  of 
most  prudent  families.*  We  arc  therefore  unjustly  ac- 
cused. These  figures  leave  no  doubt  that  smallpox  is 
decreasing,  and  wo  claitn  that  the  decrease  is  due  to  our 
practice." 

The  decrease  was  certain,  but  I  cannot  allow  that  it 
was  due  to  Inoculation ;  on  the  contrary  I  assume  that 
the  decrea.se  would  have  been  greater  but  for  the  culture 
of  the  disease  by  the  inoculators.  The  fact  is  extremely 
distressing  to  the  more  rabid  vaccinators,  and  Dr.  Cor- 
field  tries  to  curse  it  out  of  existence  as  "  the  falsest  of 
falsehoods ; "  but  there  it  abides.  It  is  hard  for  those 
who  represent  Jenner  as  the  saviour  of  mankind  from 
smallpox  to  have  it  shown  that  Londoners,  at  least,  were 
in  process  of  salvation  befoi-e  his  intervention  ;  but  facts, 
alas  !  are  cruelly  unkind  to  theorists,  sentimentalists,  and 
quacks  of  all  sorts.     In  the  words  of  Dr.  Farr — 

Smallpox  attained  its  maximum  mortality  after  Inoculation  was 
introduced.  The  annual  deatlis  from  smallpox  from  1760  to  1779 
were  on  an  average  2323.  In  the  next  twenty  years,  1780  to  1799 
they  declined  to  1740.     The  disease,  therefore,  began  to  grove  less 


I 


*  Dr.  AdAins  in  Medical  Journal,   1810,  p.  31.     Dr.  Gregory  in  his 
treatise  on  Eruptive  Ftitm,  1&43,  cites  and  endorses  this  arj^iment. 
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iitel  More  Vaccinktion  waa  discoyered ;  indicating,  together  with 
Am  dbniBBtion  of  feveis,  the  general  improvement  of  health  then 

Tbe  deerease  of  smallpox  towards  the  close  of  the  cen- 
torv.  tmjn  Dr.  Farr,  was  due  to  "  the  general  improvement 
o(  )i««]th  then  taking  place ; "  but  to  what  was  that 
iBMOvement  due  ?  No  marked  improvement  had  been 
tfleeted  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  London — 
whj  then  this  change  for  the  better  ?  My  answer  is, 
that  a  great  alteration  was  in  progress  in  the  popular 

i>r.  George  Cheyne,  in  bis  famous  Essay  of  Health  and 
L>ng  Lift,  published  in  1724,  says — 

Tb«re  is  no  dnoniool  distemper  whatsoever  more  universal,  more 
tMiMto,  and  moire  fatal  in  Britain,  than  the  Scurvy  taken  in  ita 
paanlaztcnt. 

And  more  than  fifty  years  afterwards,  in  1783,  we 
h»Te  Dr.  Buchan  bearing  similar  testimony — 

Th*  dinnain  most  common  to  this  comitry  is  the  Scurvy.  One 
Ut  a  daah  of  it  in  almost  every  family,  and  in  some  the  taint  is 
my  ikwp. 

b  19  scarcely  necessary  to  cite  authority  for  what  was 
■>  generally  known  and  confessed ;  b\it  in  this  question 
of  smallpox  and  its  prevention  we  have  to  deal  %vith 
■any  who  appear  to  be  destitute  of  any  historic  sense ; 
irho  argue  as  if  what  Englishmen  are  to-day,  they  always 
were ;  and  who  contend  that  as  there  was  more  smallpox 
IB  LondoQ  before  Jenner  than  since  Jenner,  therefore 
Jenner  inufit  be  tbe  cause  of  the  diminution.  It  is 
naeeaaaxj  to  condescend  to  such  feeble  folk. 

The  cauM*  of  the  general  scorbutic  habit  of  the  people 
was  widely  recoguiseil  by  medical  men,  and  Buchan 
mnelj  repeate^l  their  common  opinion  in  saying — 

A  itJMew  M  general  must  have  a  general  cause,  and  there  is  none 
ja  olmona  as  the  great  quantity  of  animal  food  devoured  by  the 
■altrea  af  Ihia  iaiand.    Aa  a  proof  that  Scurvy  arises  from  this 


*  Artkte,  "Vital  Statistic*  :  Epidemics," 
Attaitid  t/tit^  briiiah  Empire. 
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caoKe,  we  are  in  possession  of  no  remedy  for  that  disease  equal  UtA 
the  free  nse  of  vegetables.* 

Cheyne  said  much  the  same  at  the  earlier  date.     Hfl 
complained   that   the  upper  classes  gorged  themselve 
with  animal  food,  and  slaked  their  thirst  with  wine,' 
"  which  is  now  [1724]  become  common  as  water,  and  the 
better  sort  scarce  ever  dilute  their  food  with  any  other 
liquor."    Beer  had  the  place  of  wine  among  the  middle     i 
and  lower  orders.     In  the  words  of  Buchan —  U 

The  English  labourer  lives  chiefly  on  bread,  which  being  accom- 
panied with  other  dry,  and  often  Fait  food,  fires  his  blood  and  ex- 
cites an  unquenchable  thirst,  so  that  his  perpetual  cry  is  for  drink,  ^ 

He  adds —  V 

If  men  will  Uve  on  dry  bread,  poor  cheese,  salt  butter,  broiled 
bacon,  and  such  like  parching  food,  they  will  find  their  way  to  the 
alehouse — the  bane  of  the  lower  orders,  and  the  source  of  half  the 
beggary  in  the  nation. 

Were  we  to  say  that  the  diet  of  the  English  for  the 
greater  part  of  last  century  consisted  of  Bread.  Beef,  and 
Beer,  we  shonld  not  go  far  wrong.  The  London  bread 
was  then,  as  now,  poor  stuff;  "  spoiled,"  says  Buchan, "  to 

filease  the  eye,  artificially  whitened,  yet  what  most  pre- 
er,  and  the  poorer  sort  will  eat  no  other."  Whenever  it 
could  be  obtained,  beer  was  the  beverage  that  went  with 
bread,  and  was  drank  by  young  and  old.  Salt  beef  and 
mutton,  bacon,  salt  fish,  and  butchers'  offal  completed 
the  dietary  of  the  multitude.  The  feeding  of  tl)e  poor  in 
hard  seasons  exercised  the  beneficent  severely,  for  the 
baker's  bill  often  went  far  to  exhaust  the  working-man's^ 
earnings.  fl 

It  was  easy  to  recommend  the  rich  to  get  rid  of  their" 
scurvy  by  a  resort  to  vegetable  food,  but  to  the  poor 
with  their  obstinate  prejudices,  shiftlessness,  and  ignor- 
ance, such  a  recommendation  was  a  sort  of  mockery. 
Deliverance,  however,  came  in  a  form  recommended  by 
pleasantness  and  economy,  namely,  in  the  potato.  It  is 
true  the  tuber  had  been  known  long  before,  but  not  as 


to  article  of  freo  and  ordinary  consumption.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  century  it  was  discovered  that  potatoes 
" '  b«  grown  cheaply  in  large  quantities,  and  supply 
deniaud  developed  together.  Women  and  children 
capeeially  rejoiced  in  the  new  food,  whilst  the  benevolent 
exalted  in  the  liVn-ral  accession  to  the  poor  man's  fare. 
It  became  a  point  of  duty  with  Lord  and  Lady  Bountiful 
toreoiromend  the  culture  and  consumption  of  potatoes 
•verj-where;  and  to  see  how  far  the  substitution  of 
potetocs  for  bread  had  extended  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  pages  of  Cobbott,  who 
doumneed  the  cliauge  with  unwearied  virulence  as  a  de- 
gndation  of  humanity.  Certainly  potatoes  are  inferior 
to  bread  in  nutritive  value,  but  in  food  we  have  to  look 
far  more  than  mere  nutriment ;  and  the  general  use  of 
tie  potato  went  far  to  purify  and  ameliorate  the  blood 
of  the  ''  '  '  people. 
Tht    ,  nee  of  the  potato  as  a  cheap  constituent  of 

i»  fare,  was  an  argument  wherewith  Jenner  en- 
iTOured  to  allay  apprehensions,  that,  having  stopped 
maUpox,  there  would  soon  be  more  mouths  tlian  food  to 
ffl]  ihtXD.     To  Dunning  he  wrote,  10th  February,  1805 — 

I  h«T«  often  raged  tbe  fDllowing  argument  when  too  nnmerous 
•  ynywI^HftTi  faju  been  thrown  in  my  teeth,  as  one  of  the  ill  etTects 
Muly  Id  attend  vacoicatiou.  Who  would  have  thought  a  century 
tfl^tfu'  '  Mce  Lad  in  store  for  us  that  nutritious  and  excellent 

Vigriai  tuti>^that  ready  made  loaf,  m  it  were,  which  is 

fnfana  ir.  tugner  perfection  in  tbe  garden  of  the  cottager  than  in 
Ha  Uglily  mauored  soil  of  the  man  of  opulence. 

And  again  to  Worthington,  2.5th  April,  1810 — 

WlMt  a  gift  from  Heaven  was  this  extraordinary  vegetable — a 
tmAy  iBaile  lo&f ;  reserved,  too,  till  the  hour  when  population,  in 
ihMa  nmixaa  at  least,  begun  first  to  increase;  aud  then  cowing  we 
NHwly  know  how.  Away  with  Malthus  and  his  dreary  specula- 
Hattl  Tbe  ildeg  are  filled  with  benevolence,  and  let  population 
oanaM  how  it  may,  let  us  not  distrust  and  suppose  that  men 
vfll  VTOT  pick  the  bones  of  each  other.'''' 

Nor  was  the  change  in  the  people's  diet  limited  to  the 
iatroduction  of  tbe  potato ;  with  it  came  tea.     Of  course 

•  Baron*!  Lift  o/Jtnner,  vol.  ii.  pp.  34Sand  410. 
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we  know  that  tea  was  drank  in  England  long  ere  George 
III.  was  King,  but  it  was  in  his  days  that  tea  came  into 
popular  use.  Here  again  we  may  refer  to  Buchan,  who 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  innovation.     He  wrote — 

It  is  said  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  consume  more  tea 
than  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  together.  The  higher  ranks 
use  tea  as  a  luxury,  while  the  lower  orders  make  a  diet  of  it.  The 
lowest  woman  in  England  must  have  her  tea,  and  the  children 
generally  tihare  it  with  her.  The  mischiefs  occasioned  by  tea  arise 
chiefly  trom  its  being  substituted  for  solid  food,  amd  had  I  time  to 
spare,  I  think  it  could  not  be  better  employed  than  in  writing 
against  the  destructive  drug.  Its  use  will  induce  a  total  change 
in  the  constitutions  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Indeed,  it  has 
gone  a  great  way  towards  eftoctiug  that  evil  already. 

What  Buchan  had  not  time  to  do,  Cobbett  subsequent-  H 
ly  did,  and  some  of  his  most  racy  patches  of  vituperation  " 
were  applied  to  tea  and  tea-drinkers.     In  Bacon,  Bread 
and  Beer,  according  to  Cobbett,  consisted  the  strength 
of  the  English  working-man,  whilst  tea  and  potatoes  he      i 
held  in  abomination.  fl 

To  this  partial  substitution  of  potatoes  and  tea  for  i 
salted  animal  food  and  malt  liquor,  we  may  justly  at- 
tribute the  reduction  of  the  scorbutic  habit  of  the  people, 
and  that  improvement  of  health  which  were  coincident 
with  the  close  of  last  century  and  were  continued  into 
the  present.  What  every  student  of  vital  statistics  has 
to  remember  is,  that  conditions  have  to  be  identical  to 
yield  identical  results.  The  lives  of  the  majority  of  the 
Elnglish  people  last  century,  and  notably  so  in  London, 
were  hard  and  sordid  to  a  degree  which  in  these  times 
is  difficult  to  realise.  Their  sanitary  conditions  have  been 
indicated,  and  I  would  now  enforce  the  observation,  that 
they  were  ill  fed  and  insufficiently  fed ;  consequently 
their  diseases  were  malignant,  and  smallpox  not  un- 
frequently  scarred  deeply  its  scorbutic  victiras.  Wliere- 
foro  to  run  a  parallel  between  the  Londoners  of  the  ISth 
century  and  the  English  of  the  19th  in  the  matter  of 
smallpox,  and  to  ascribe  any  difference  between  themjto 
Jenner's  specific,  is  to  display  ignorance  that  is  inexcus- 
able, or  craft  unscrupulous. 


PART  II -VACCINATION. 


CHAPTER   I. 

JENNER's   EAllLIER   TEABS. 

Tn  competent  biographer,  it  is  baid,  must  be  an  admirer 
of  Ut  BObject,  for  only  so  far  as  he  sympathises  can  he 
odentand.  Tout  comprendre  c'est  tout  pardonner. 
Bat  1  neither  propose  to  write  a  Life  of  Jenner,  nor  do 
I  believe  it  essential  to  insight  to  sympathise  where 
eoapeUed  to  reprobate.  In  Jenner's  case  we  have  to 
dtal  with  an  accident  rather  than  with  a  vigoroas 
Baaooification  of  evil.  It  was  his  fate  to  have  a  happy 
lot  ODhappy)  thouj^ht,  adapted  to  the  humour  and  prac- 
tiee  of  hia  time,  which  was  immediately  caught  up  and 
am«!j  to  world-wide  issues.  In  himself,  he  was  as 
ordinary  a  character  as  was  ever  thrust  into  greatness. 
For  the  mischief  of  his  thought,  some  of  his  contempor- 
ines  wiTo  as  responsible  as  hiin^-elf — some,  indeed,  more 
bhineworthy.  With  Bishop  Butler  I  may  ask,  "  Why 
Bay  nut  whole  communities  be  seized  with  fits  of 
|j--t.;».-  an  well  as  individuals?"  and  with  him  aver, 
•  >•  t?lse  can  account  for  a  great  part  of  what  we 

^M^^^^uatory."  The  common  mind  passes  at  tini&s 
^^^^^0RIRb1e9K>me  conditions,  wherein  the  words  of  Paul 
^^^B^B  !,  "  For  this  cause  shall  God  send  them  a 

HHboi;  '  '1,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie." 

Edward  Jenner,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Berkdey.  Oloucestershire,  on  17th  May,  IT'tO.  After 
the   uj<ual   education  of  a  youth  of   his  class,  be  was 

21-  '1  to  Mr.  Ludlow,  surgeon  and  apothecary,  of 

>  aear   Bristol ;  and  on  the  completion  of  his 

timti  (1770j  was  sent  to  London,  where  he  resided  for 
two  years  with  Dr.  John  Hunter,  who  increased   his 
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means  for  scientific  inquiry  by  the  reception  of  pupils, 
caring  much  more  for  his  menagerie  at  Broiupton  than 
for  patients,  and  utilising  his  pupils  as  assistants  in  his 
researches.  Captain  Cook  returned  from  his  first  voyage 
of  discovery  in  1771,  and  his  collection  of  specimens  of 
natural  history  was  assigned  to  Hunter  for  arrangement, 
who  set  Jenner  to  work  upon  them  ;  and,  it  is  said,  he 
did  his  duty  so  well  that  ho  was  ofi'ered  the  appointment 
of  naturalist  in  Cook's  next  expedition.  Jenner  was, 
however,  eager  to  commence  business  as  country  surgeon, 
and  in  1772,  at  the  age  of  23,  he  returned  to  his  native 
vale,  legally  qualified  by  his  experience  at  Sodbury,  and 
his  two  years  with  Hunter,  to  practise  at  discretion  oa^ 
the  good  folk  of  Berkeley.  fl 

It  may  be  said  that  Jenner's  was  a  poor  .sort  of  training" 
for  a  medical  man,  but  it  is  to  be  questioned  if  he  lost 
much  by  his  ignorance ;  for  a  century  ago  medical  know- 
ledge was  largely  absurdity,  and  practice  mischief ;  and^ 
he  did  best  who  stood  most  frequently  helpless  in  thgfl 
presence  of  Nature.     Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  relates  how™ 
he  served  when  a  young  man  with  a  general  practitioner 
neai'  Leicester  Square — 

His  treatment  of  disease  seemed  to  be  very  simple.  He  had  in  his 
shop  five  large  bottles,  which  were  labellt<d  Mintura  Salina,  Mu- 
tura  Catharlica,  Miatura  Aitringeiva,  Mitlura  Cinehonie,  and 
another,  of  wliich  I  forget  the  name,  but  it  was  some  kind  of  whit* 
emulsion  for  coughs ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  out  of  these  five 
bottles  he  prescribed  for  two-thirds  of  his  patients.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, set  this  down  to  his  discredit ;  for  I  nave  observed  that  while 
young  members  of  tlie  medical  profession  generally  deal  in  a  great 
variety  of  remedies,  they  commonly  discard  the  greater  number  of 
them  as  they  grow  older,  until  at  last  tlieir  treatment  of  diseases 
becomes  almost  as  simple  as  that  of  my  .£sculapius  of  Little  New- 
port Street.*  h 

Hunter's  name  is  often  used  as  a  sort  of  consecratioi^l 
of  Jenner,  but  for  no  obvious  reason.     Hunter  confirmed, 
if  he  did  not  beget  in  Jenner  a  strong  liking  for  natural 
history  ;  and  when  Jenner  was  settled  in  the  country,  he 
often  availed  himself  of  his  services  as  observer  and 


ctor,  writiiig  to  him  for  information  about  the  habits 

c  cuckoo,  the  breeding  of  toads  and  frogs,  and  the 

of  eels  ;  for  cuckoos'  stomachs,  crows  and  magpies' 

,  for  bats,  hedgehogs,  blackbirds,  lizards,  hares,  and 

^Siiils ;  for  a  cock  salmon,  for  salmon  spawn  and  fry,  for 

a  burge  porpoise,  "  for  love  or  money  ;'  for  the  arm  of  a 

eertuo  patient  when  he  dies ;  sui'gcsting  horrible  cxpcri- 

iMintn  oo  hedgehogs,  bats,  and  dogs,  and  describing  one 

iipecial  atrocity  upon  an  ass.     The  most  serious  pro- 

"  "oo  in  their  correspondence  was  that  Jenner  should 

to  London  as  a  teacher  of  natural  history,  but 

iter  tlirew  out  the  suggestion  with  hesitation,  the 

ition   for  the  appointment  being  1000  guineas 

Jenner    had    improved,   or  supposed    he    had 

i,  the  preparation  of  tartar  emetic,  and  Hunter 


t  Txmrsa, — I  am  puffing  off  your  tartar  as  tho  tartar  of  all 
lutWB,  and  have  given  it  to  several  physicians  to  make  a  trial  of, 
lat  Ml  Tel  have  had  no  acconnt  of  their  success.  Had  you  not 
brtUr  let  a  bookseller  have  it  to  sell,  as  Glass  of  Oxford  did  his 
i  f  Let  it  be  called  Jenner's  Tartar  Emetic,  or  anybody's 
TToa  pUase. 

fanter  died  in  1703,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
aer  aubmitted  to  his  judgment  the  question  of  Vaccina- 
tion,  if  even  we  allow  that  prior  to  that  date  the  project 
had  oeearred  to  Jenner  himself.  It  is  certain  that  he 
■MOtkioed  to  Hunter  that  country  folk  believed  that  to 
eateh  eowpox  was  to  hn  secure  from  smallpox,  and  that 
Banter  repeated  the  fact  in  his  conversation  and  lec- 
ture; but  there  is  no  reference  to  the  matter  in  Hunter's 
writing  and  correspondence. 

It  is  the  habit  of  Jenner 'a  admirers  to  represent  him  as 
a  iMUi-  1  tor  to  whom  a  great  thought  dawned 

in  bo\  ■  was  brought  forth  in  the  maturity  of 

Ef&  In  contormity  with  this  legend,  it  i.s  related  that 
when  an  apprentice  at  Sodbury,  a  young  woman  came  to 
his  master  a  surgery,  and  smallpox  being  mentioned,  she 
add,  *'  I  eumot  toke  that  disease,  for  I  have  had  eowpox ;" 


and  her  observation  was  pondered  in  his  heart ;  whereoH 
Dr,  Baron,  his  biographer,  ecstatically  launches  forth — 

Newton  had  tinfolded  his  doctrine  of  hght  and  colours  before  he 
was  twenty :  Bacon  wrote  his  TemporU  Parlut  Maximum  before 
he  attained  that  age  :  Montesijuieu  bad  sketched  hia  Spirit  of 
Laws  at  an  equally  early  period  of  life :  and  Jenner,  when  be  was 
still  younger,  contemplated  the  possibility  of  remo\'ing  from  among 
the  list  of  human  diseases  one  of  the  most  mortal  that  ever  scourged 
our  race.  The  hope  of  doing  this  great  good  never  deserted  liun, 
though  he  met  with  many  discouragements ;  his  notions  having 
been  treated  vrith  scorn  and  ridicule  by  some,  and  with  indifTerenoa^ 
by  almost  all.  fl 

Against  such  a  paragraph  we  may  write,  Sheer 
romance !  Jenner  was  by  no  means  reticent,  and  that  the 
prevention  of  smallpox  was  for  any  length  of  time  the 
burden  of  his  soul,  nowhere  appears.  The  romance  came 
into  being  after  date  in  order  to  make  much  of  little, 
and  to  justify  payment  in  cash  and  reputation.  For, 
taking  Vaccination  at  the  utmost,  it  was  a  slight  advance 
upon  existent  knowledge  and  practice.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  a  notorious  belief  in  many  "dairy  districts,  that  to 
contract  cowpox  was  equivalent  to  smallpox  in  averting 
a  subsequent  attack  of  smallpox.  In  the  second  place, 
inoculation  with  smallpox  was  the  custom  of  the  time ; 
and  if  infection  with  cowpox  prevented  smallpox,  why 
should  not  inoculation  with  cowpox  do  so  as  effectually 
inoculation  with  smallpox  ?  The  intelligence  requisite 
reach  a  conclusion  so  obvious  was  not  great,  and  ^ 
therefore  it  was  no  cause  for  surprise  that  wheji  Jenner's  H 
claim  as  originator  of  Vaccination  was  brought  forward, 
his  priority  should  be  disputed  from  several  quarters  ;  as 
by  Benjamin  Jesty  of  Yetminster,  who  inoculated  his 
wife  and  soas  with  cowpox  in  1774 ;  by  Nash  of  Shaftes- 
bury ;  Mrs.  Kendall,  and  others.  Jenner  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  force  of  these  claims,  but  evaded  them  under 
the  plea  that  there  was  cowpox  and  cowpox,  and  that  he 
had  discovered  and  defined  the  right  sort. 

In  parts  of  Holsteiu,  too,  cowpox  was  regarded  as  good 
against  smallpox,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  was 
deliberately  employed  for  the  purpose.     Plett,  a  villa 
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seboolmaster,  Dear  Kiel,  inoculated  three  children  with 
the  disease  in  1791,  who  were  afterwards  credited  with 
resisting  variolous  infection  in  consequence  of  their 
Taediuition.* 

How  thoroughly  the  asserted  prophylaxy  of  cowpox 
was  known,  Jenner   himself  was   accustomed    to   bear 
vitnem.     He  was  a  member  of  two  clubs,  the  Medico- 
M  OooySvial  which  met  at  Rodborough,  and  the  Convivio- 
H|Uieal  which  met  at  Alveston ;  and  he  used  to  bring 
^Mrpox  90  persistently  under  discussion,  that,  he  said,  he 
vu  threatened  with  expulsion  if  he  did  not  desist.    "  We 
kaow."  said  the  jovial  doctors,  "  that  an  attack  of  cow- 
pox  is  reputed  to  prevent  smallpox,  but  we  know  that  it 
aOM  not,  and  that  should  end  the  niatter."f 

In  pursuance  of  the  tactics  that  would  represent 
Taeonatiun  as  the  outcome  of  the  labour  of  many  years, 
WB  have  the  following  extraordinary  narrative  from 
Buan,  Jenner's  biographer — 

Bvai  not  till  1780  tbut  Jenner  was  enabled,  after  much  study 

■i  iaaaify,  to  unravel  many  of  the  perplexing  obscuritieB  and 

■lllliwlliiiiiiiii  with  which  the  qnestion  of  cowpox  was  enveloped, 

•nd  vfasdi  had  impressed  those  who  knew  the  traditions  of  the 

with  the  opiuiou  that  it  defied  all  acciu-nte  and  satisfactory 

iiu     In  the  month  of  May  of  the  year  just  mentioned, 

k*  firrt  disclosed  his  hopes  and  liia  fears,  respecting  the  great 

of  his  purauit,  to  his  friend  Edward  Gardner.     By  this  time 

''»   tmind  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the   reputation   lekich 

kitn,  but  it  was  still  clouded  by  doubts  and  difficulties. 

>  tfasn  Memed  to  feel  that  it  might,  in  God's  good  providence, 

it  kis  lot  to  ttand  between  the  living  and  the   dead,   and  tliat 

ikntifh  kitn  a  plague  might  be  stayed.     On  the  other  side,  the 

inad  of  diiAppointmcnt,  and  the  probabiUty  of  failing  to  accom- 

hia  porpoee,  restrained  that  eagerness  which  otherwise  would 

itB{iiteU  him  prematurely  to  pubUsh  the  result  of  his 

J  aod  thereby,  probably,  by  conveying  insufficient  know- 

bUght  forever  liis  favourite  hope.{ 

any  are  the  marvellous  relations  in  ancient  and 
modem  history,  but  in  the  records  of  the  supernatural 
it  IB  qaestionable  if  there  be  anything  to  matcn  the  pre- 

•  Sitiion't  Pampers  cm  Vaeeinalion,  p.  xii. 
tBwMl^i  ii/<  </Jenn*r,  vol.  i.  pp.  48  and  126.     J  76.,  vol.  i.  p.  127. 
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ceJinfj.  Painters  depict  the  runaway  apprentice  listening 
on  Highgate  Hill  to  the  bells  as  they  pealed,  "  Turn 
again  Whittington,  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London,"  but 
they  might  find  a  finer  subject  in  the  young  Glouces- 
tershire surgeon,  aged  31,  habited  "  in  blue  coat  and 
yellow  buttons,  buckskins,  well  polished  jockey  boots 
with  handsome  silver  spurs,  a  smart  whip  with  silver 
handle,  and  hair  done  up  in  a  club  under  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,"*  with  eye  fixed  in  vision,  contemplating 
his  glorious  destiny,  through  clouds  of  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty, full  twenty  years  ahead ;  standing  like  another 
Aaron,  censer  in  hand,  between  the  living  and  the  dead 
until  the  plague  was  stayed  !  Verily,  if  we  do  not 
see  miracles,  it  is  because  we  do  not  choose  to  look  for 
them.  ^ 

The  chapter  of  the  wonderful  is  not  exhausted ;  yet  fl 
greater  things  remain.  Says  Baron,  and  recollect  the  ™ 
year  was  1780  and  Jenner  aged  31 — 

Jenner  wns  riding  with  Gardoor,  ou  the  road  between  Glonoes-  fl 
ter  and  Bristol,  near  Newport,  when  the  conversation  passed  of  W 
which  I  have  made  mention.  lie  went  over  the  natural  history 
of  oowpox ;  stated  his  opinion  as  to  tlie  origin  of  this  affection  from 
the  heel  of  the  horse ;  specified  the  different  sorts  of  disease  which 
attacked  tlie  milkers  when  they  handled  infected  cows  ;  dwelt 
upon  the  variety  which  afforded  protection  against  smallpox  ;  and 
with  deep  and  anxious  emotion  mentioned  his  hope  of  being  able 
to  propagate  that  variety  from  one  human  being  to  another,  till  he 
had  disseminated  the  practice  all  over  the  globe,  to  the  total 
extinction  of  smallpox  " — 

Which  is  to  say,  that  in  1780,  Jenner,  aged  31,  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  which  he  offered  to  the  world 
in  1798  at  the  mature  age  of  49  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile 
allowed  mankind  to  perish  from  smallpox,  he  having 
their  salvation  in  his  hands  ! 

The  miraculous  conversation,  says  Baron,  was  con- 
cluded by  Jenner  in  words  to  the  following  effect — 

Gardner,  I  have  entrusted  a  most  important  in.itter  to  yon, 
which  I  firmly  believe  will  prove  of  essential  benefit  to  the  human 
race.     I  know  you,  and  should  not  wish  what  I  have  stated  to  be 

•  Thiu  described  by  Gardner.     Baron's  L\ft  ((f  Jenner,  p.  16. 
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Andrews  for  the  de::;ree  of  Doctor  of  Physic.  It  coet 
£15,  and  nothing  more. 

Hunter  used  to  say  to  speculative  pupils,  "Don't  think, 
but  try ;  be  patient,  be  accurate ; "  and  Jenner,  in  relation 
to  cowpox,  required  the  advice  ;  for,  by  his  ovm.  account, 
he  was  content  to  tJiink  of  cowpox  for  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  whilst  he  knew  by  intuition  its  true  orit,an, 
its  magical  efficacy,  and  future  triumph  without  any 
trial.  His  first  experiment  was  made  in  November, 
1789,  upon  his  son  Edward,  his  first-born,  an  infant  of 
eighteen  months. 

"  He  was  inoculated  with  cowpox  ? " 

O,  no ! 

"  Then  with  grease  from  a  horse's  heel  ? " 

Not  at  all ! 

"  With  wliat  then  ? " 

Why,  with  swinepox  ;  and  it  answered  ! 

The  child  sickened  on  the  eighth  day ;  a  few  pustules 
appeared  ;  they  were  late  and  slow  in  their  progress,  and 
small,  but  they  proved  sufficient.  The  poor  child  was 
then  put  through  what  was  styled  the  Variolous  Test : 
not  once  or  twice,  but  five  or  six  times  at  various 
intervals,  he  was  inoculated  with  smallpox  without  other 
obvious  effect  than  local  inflammation  and  erysipelas. 
Nothing  ever  claimed  for  cowpox  turned  out  more 
satisfactorily  than  this  experiment  with  swinepox — 
suppasing  we  trust  Jenner. 

Arguing  from  the  records  (and  we  have  nothing  else 
to  argue  from)  it  was  not  until  about  1795  that  Jenner 
turned  his  attention  with  serious  purpose  to  cowpox. 
This  Baron  allows,  saying — 

Many  years  elapsed  before  Jenner  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
pleting his  projected  experiments  in  Vaccination,  and  he  encoun- 
tered numerous  difficulties  in  carrying  on  the  preliminary  part  of 
his  inquiry.* 

But  Baron  fails  to  specify  what  were  the  projected 
experiments,  or  the  difficulties   which   hindered   their 


•  Baron'i  L^fe  qf  Jenner,  vol.  J.,  p.  131. 
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Ik  ti>  a  common  nuisance  in  "sympathetic" 

to  have  unlimited  drafts  made  upon  one's 

ily.     The  evidence  of  example  would  go  to  prove 

Jenn<?r  placed   his  trust  in  swinepox  rather  than 

t-x,  at  IfftNt  as  late  as  1789. 

1,  1705,  a  {general  inoculation  took  place  at 
lO  Dimsdale's  plan  ;  that  is  to  say,  all  in  the 
fistrict  who  had  not  had  smallpox  wore  inoculated  with 
thi  diaease,  so  that  they  might  sicken  together  and  do 
BO  misduef.  Among  the  Berkeleyans  was  one  Joseph 
]fcmt,  who,  1770.  had  attended  horses  with  grea-sy  lieels 
at  the  Mami«  time  milked  cows,  and  from  the  cows 
eootracted  cowpox.  Jenner  inoculated  him  ropeat- 
with  smallpox  on  this  occasion,  but  with  no  effect ; 
vtimee  be  concluded  that  the  attack  of  cowpox  in  1770 
}md  maintained  Merret  secure  from  smallpox  for  five- 
mi'twunty  years.* 
I  tenner's  aim  was  now  directed  to  demonstrate  that  the 
amon  faith  in  cowpox  as  a  defence  against  smallpox 
wi»  well-founded  ;  and  to  do  so  it  was  necessary  to  clear 
iway  two  objections — 

FiBsT.  That  some  who  had  caught  cowpox  had  subse- 
queatl;  1  smallpox. 

To  s*  '  answered — 

Varioas  eruptions  occur  on  the  teats  of  cows,  which 
are  canf<»ande<l  with  cowpox,  and  infect  the  milkers ;  and 
tltaae,  I  admit,  do  not  protect  from  smallpox. 
Is  a  letter  to  Edward  Gardner  in  179S  he  remarked — 

rZha  tme  luut  tuauy  imitations  by  Uie  false  on  the  cow'b  ndder 
'  • ;  and  all  is  called  cowpox  whether  on  the  cow  or  oom- 
to  the  fanman.f 

>yi>,  That  some  who  had  contracted  true  cowpox 
-3  fallen  \-ictims  to  smallpox. 
.^  answered — 
Admitted  :  but  then  the  milker  had  not  received  in- 


*  Jenner's  Irvfuiry,  case  i.,  p.  0. 

f  Baron's  LiJ>  of  Jfiuifr,  vol.  i.,  p,  297. 


feotion  from  the  cow  at  the  proper  time,  but  at  a 
of  the  eruption  too  early  or  too  late. 

If  the  reader  will  set  these  points  clearly  before  him,  I 
he  will  have  the  measure  of  Jenner's  claim.     It  was  a 
claim  to  define  the  truth  there  was  in  a  popular  belief — A 
not  to  make  an  independent  discovery. 

Jenner  at  this  juncture  had  staked  his  hope  on  the^ 
identification  of  horsegrease  with  co'wpox.     Yet  even  in 
this  identification  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  oriyiiial. 

It  was  a  persuasion  among  the  farmers  that  pox  oa, 
the  cows  was  derived  from  grease  on  the  horse ;  and] 
that  infection  with  horsegrease  was  just  as  good  against] 
smallpox  as  infection  with  its  derivative  cowpox.  Tha| 
fact,  however,  of  this  derivation  of  cowpox  from  horse- 
grease was  contested,  but  Jenner  was  positive.  WritingJ 
in  1794  he  said — 

At  our  last  meeting  our  friend  treated  my  discovery  of  the  origin 
of  oowpox  as  chimerical.  Farther  investigation  has  convinced  me 
of  the  truth  of  my  assertion  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  denial. ''       | 

Challenged  to  produce  direct  evidence  that  grease  from 
the  horse  pioduced  po.x  in  the  cow,  he  met  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  80  that  on  2nd  August,  1797,  he  had 
to  write — 

The  simple  experiment  of  applying  the  matter  from  the  heel  of 
the  horse,  in  its  proper  state,  to  the  nipples  of  the  cows,  when  they 
are  in  a  proper  state  to  be  infected  by  it,  is  not  so  easily  made  as 
at  first  sight  may  be  imagined.  After  waiting  witli  impatience  for 
months  in  my  own  neiglibourbood,  withont  effect,  I  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  Bristol,  in  vain,  to  procure  the  true  vims.  I  even  procured 
a  young  horse,  kept  him  constantly  in  the  stable,  and  fed  him  with 
beans  in  order  to  make  his  heels  swell,  bat  to  no  purpose,  f 

In  the  matter  of  horsegrease,  it  is  to  be  observed  asl 
Dr.  Mason  Good  informs  us,  "  that  for  ages  blacksmiths! 
and  faiTiers,  who  had  been  infected  with  grease,  were 
considered  as  generally  insusceptible  of  variolous  con- 
tagion." +     Wherefore,  to  Jenner  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
the  discovery  of  horsegrease  as  good  against  smallpox ; 

•  Baron's  Lifr  ofjrnntr,  vol.  i,  p.  1.3(5.     t  IhM.  p.  141. 
J  Htudy  of  Mrilicinr,  vol.  iii.  i>.  59,  .Irtl  ed,     London,  1829. 
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bat  iMrely  that  he  held  with  certain  farmers  that  it  was 
tfeaiMe  of  oowpox,  and  one  in  constitution  with  cowpox; 
nd  thus  endeavoure<i  to  combine  the  tradition  of  the 
itftble  with  that  of  the  dairy. 

It  was  not  until  1790  that  Jenner  made  any  experiment 
with  cowpox — up  to  that  ilate,  whatever  his  visions,  he 
»»•  in  Hunter's  phrase  a  th'mker,  not  a  trier.  On  14th 
Mwr  of  that  year,  he  took  matter  from  the  hand  of  Sarah 
MuBBM.  who  had  l>een  infected  by  her  master's  cows,  and 
]BM9ted  it  by  two  incisions  in  the  arm  of  Jamea  Phipps, 
sehild  of  eight  years  of  age.  The  boy  wont  through  tne 
CfHue  in  a  regular  manner,  and  on  the  1st  July  was  in- 
inhted  with  smallpox  without  effect,  to  Jenner 's  intense 
vtabetioo.  He  communicated  the  event  to  Gardner  in 
(1m  following  letter — 

Berkeley,  19th  July,  1796. 

itUB  Qasdxxk, — As  I  promised  to  let  yoa  know  how  I  proceeded 
hi  tn  inqnirT  into  the  natore  of  that  singular  disease  the  Cowpox, 
■AUbic  (ttUy  satisfied  how  much  you  feci  interested  in  its  success, 
JW  wOm  gratified  in  hearing  that  I  have  at  length  accomplished 
lHak  T  hav*  been  so  long  waiting  for,  the  passing  of  the  Vaccine 
Vkai  from  one  bixmiui  being  to  another  by  the  ordinary  mode  of 


A  boy  of  (he  name  of  Pliipps  was  inoculated  in  the  arm  from  the 
|aM*  on  the  band  of  a  young  woman  who  was  infected  by  her 
wmtm^a  eowo.  Having  never  seen  the  disease  but  in  its  casual 
■gr  bafam,  that  is  when  oommunicated  from  the  oow  to  the  hand 
l(  Ibe  BiiDcer,  I  was  astonished  at  the  close  resemblance  of  the 
lartalM,  ia  some  of  their  stages,  to  the  variolous  pustules. 

Bat  DOW  listen  to  tlie  most  delightful  [>art  of  my  story.  The 
Ityluaiiooe  been  inoculated  for  the  .smallpox,  which,  as  I  ventured 
to  pndiet,  nrodnced  no  effect.  I  shall  now  pursue  my  experiments 
•iw  mlonbUd  ardonr. 

"  '     '      experiments  could  iiol  be  pursued,  for,  from 
•'  .        till  the  spring  of  1798,  Cowpox  disappeared 

twa  Uic  «la»ri<^  around  Berkeley,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
kttaegrMM  was  also  unattainable.  Jenner  had,  how- 
trcc,  nsolvod  on  publication.  Life  was  advancing;  he 
Ittd  made  no  mark  in  the  world ;  and,  as  he  wrote  to 
Gwber— 

iiitA  to  aU  my  other  cares,  I  am  touched  bard  with  the  reigning 
Htliiiihi     Impeconioaity. 
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At  first  he  proposed  to  embody  his  views  in  a  paper 
for  the  Royal  Society,  but  on  second  thoughts  determined 
to  issue  a  pamphlet.  Having  read  his  manuscript  to  Dr. 
Worthington,  Mr.  Paytherus,  and  Mr.  H.  fficks,  assembled 
round  the  table  of  Mr.  Thomas  Westfaling,  at  Budhall, 
near  Boss,  Herefordshire,  and  having  secured  their  ap- 
proval, the  matter  was  put  to  press,  and  about  the  end 
of  June,  1798,  appeared — 

AM 

INQUIRY 

INTO 

THE  CAUSES  AND  EFFECTS 

OF  THS 

VARIOL-iE    VACCIN.^, 
A  DISEASE 

DISCOVEBKD  IK  80MB  OF  THE  WESTKRN  C0UNTIB8  OF  ESOLA.KU, 
FABTICDLABLY 

GL0UCE8TEBSHIRE, 

AKD  KNOWN  BT  THE  NAME  OF 

THE  COW  POX. 


CHAPTER  II 
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TItt  aoRooa  tradition  among  the  dairy  folk  of  Gloucestei'shire, 
■I  panons  wixi  bad  snffered  from  Cowpox  were  tliereby  rendered 
tbie  of  Smallpox,  was  made  known  to  Edward  Jenner 
ft  doctor's  apprentice,  and  was  never  a/lerwariln  abaent  from 
iitd.  Thirty  yemii  elapsed  before  the  fruit  was  borne  to  the 
pttc;  but  ineenantly  he  thought,  and  watched,  and  experimented 
m  the  mMeet,  and  tbe  work  in  which  at  lent^th  be  recorded  the 
teHBpMmLle  results  of  his  labour  may  well  have  commanded  the 
IMUmmm  of  redecting  per^^ons. 
\JtOm  wonld  ever  be  huard  of  objections  to  Vaccination,  if  all  who 
the  rsiiponsibility  of  its  performance,  and  all  who  feel 
to  l«si»t  its  adoption,  would  but  thoroughly  study  that 
tee  of  medical  induction,  and  imitate  the  patience  and 
■od  modeety  with  which  Jenner  laid  the  foundations  of 
muj  italAtuent  be  advanced. 

In  tb«  first  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  arid  Effecfi  of  Ike  Variola 
fmehut,  Jonner  set  on  a  scientific  basis  the  popular  belief  to  which 
I  iam  referred ;  and  the  close  of  the  18th  Century,  which  had 
■■(bto  darken  it,  wOl  be  remembered  till  the  end  of  human  history 
fe  Ota  greatest  physical  good  ever  yet  given  by  science  to  the 
««ld.^J*iip«r>  reUiting  to  the  History  and  Practice  of  Vaccina- 
liM.    Pp.  xi.  and  xii.  London,  1857. 

T^EBE  are  the  words  of  Mr.  John  Simon,  and  in  them 

*    '    ve  the  Jennerian  IcgenJ  with  the  morsel  of  fact 

iuass  of  fable  which  characterises  legendary  matter, 

taciiiut  and  inodern.      The  recommendation  to  "  study 

tiorous^hly   that    master-piece   of    medical    induction," 

s  I n<i II iry,  is  a  mere  flourish  of  panegyric;  for, 

t  jii.  .Simon  was  well  aware,  the  book  had  been  out  of 

print  for  half  a  century,  and  was  practically  inaccessible ; 

•Ulst  iti*  reproduction  has  usually  been  considered  unde- 

■aUe  in   the   interests  of  Vaccination,  inasmuch  as  it 

nveals  more  than  is  expedient  for  common  knowledge. 

la  idol  that  is  good  to  swear  by  is  always  fortilied  by 

•coDvenient  obscurity. 

"''      '      uiry  is  a  ijuarto  of  less  than  seventy  pages  in 

^et  in  broad  margins  in  the  grand  style  of  the 
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period,  and  illustrated  with  four  coloured  plates.  There 
are  eight  pages  of  Introductory  Matter,  followed  by 
thirty-four  pages  of  Cases,  concluding  with  twenty-six 
pages  of  General  Observations. 

It  is  to  the  Cases  as  the  ground  of  the  argument,  that 
I  would  first  direct  attention.  They  are  twenty-three, 
and  may  be  thus  assorted — 

13  of  Cowpox  communicated  by  accident. 
4  of    Horsegrease   communicated  by   accident  and 

inoculated  by  design. 
6  of  Cowpox  inoculated  by  design  or  transferred  from 
arm-to-arm. 
It  may  be  tedious,  but  I  should  like  to  go  with  the 
reader  over  these  Cases,  for  they  are  highly  instructive. 
Let  us  take  the  first  twelve  of  Cowpox  communicated 
by  accident. 

I. — Joseph  Mebhet,  Gardener. 

In  1770  attended  to  Horses,  milked  Cows,  and  caxight 
Cowpox.  Afterwards  his  family  had  Smallpox,  but  he 
escaped.  In  1795  Jenner  repeatedly  inoculated  him  with 
Smallpox  without  effect. 

II.— Sarah  Poktlock,  Farm  Servant. 

In  1771  had  Cowpox.  In  1792  nursed  her  child  in 
Smallpox  "conceiving  herself  secure,"  and  was  at  the 
same  time  inoculated  with  Smallpox  in  both  arms  with- 
out efiTect. 

III. — John  Phillips,  Tradesman. 

Had  Cowpox  when  nine  years  old.  Was  inoculated 
with  Smallpox  by  Jenner  at  the  age  of  62  without 
effect 

IV. — Mary  Barge,  Farm  Servant. 

In  1767  had  Cowpox.  In  1791  was  inoculated  with 
Smallpox  without  effect.  Had  also  acted  as  nurse  to 
Smallpox  patients  without  catching  the  disease. 


Had  Cowpox  when  very  young,  contracted  by  handling 
(kiiy  utcn&ilii.     Was  subsequently  exposed  to  Smallpox, 
where  it  was  scarcely  possible  tor  her  to  have  escaped ;" 
I  in  I77fi  was  inoculated  with  Smallpox  by  Jemier 
t  ertect. 


■»!  in 


At  this  point.  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  ages  of 
t^  pezsona  set  forth  in  these  Cases :  they  were  past 
■iiiale  life  when  the  susceptibility  to  Smallpox  was  either 
iov  or  extinct.  The  reason  given  bj'  Jenner  for  their 
|vodaetion  was  that  he  "  wished  to  show  that  the  change 
■ndoeed  in  the  constitution  by  Cowpox  is  not  atleeted 
by  lim«" — a  claim  which  vaccinators  at  this  day  sur- 
render, insisting  on  the  necessity  of  re-vaccination  to 
maintain  "the  benign  influence;"  but  apart  from  that 
eonaideration,  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  resist- 
•n«  to  inoculated  Smallpjx.  Without  the  intervention 
'  .  inoculators  were  constantly  meeting  patients 

V,.,  .:i4  not  "take,"  even  with  repeated  attempts, 
knd  e.<tpeoially  among  elderly  people;  and  some  who 
ohttinately  resisted  inoculated  Smallpox,  subsequently 
eoDtracteti  the  disease  in  the  ordinary  way.  So  much 
Jonner  himself  allowed,  saying — 

Uiare  are  many  who  from  some  peculiarity  in  habit  resist  the 
—-'Iff""  effects  of  vttrinlons  matter  inserteil  into  the  skin,  and  in 
•PBMqnc&ce  aic  haunted  tlu-ough  life  with  the  distressing  idea  of 
being  insocare  from  subseipent  infection.     (P.  60.) 

Yft  he  was  pleased  to  refer  this  well  recognised  resist- 
ance to  variolation  in  those  who  had  had  Cowpox  to 
Cowpox,  allowing  nothing  for  habit  of  body ! 

VI. — Sarah  Wynne,  Dairymaid. 

1796  had  Cowpox  in  May,  and  "  in  so  violent  a 

i,  that  she  was  confined  to  her  bed,  and  rendered 

Bcapable    for   several    days  of   pursuing  her   ordinary 

Toeation."     On  28th   March,  171)7,  she  was  inoculated 

with  Sm&llpox  by  Jenner  without  effect. 
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Under  this  Case  Jenner  observes,  that  "among  carl 
dairy  farmers  those  who  have  had  Smallpox  either  escape 
Cowpox,  or  are  disposed  to  have  it  slightly ;  and  as  soon ' 
as  the  complaint  shows  itself  among  cattle,  assistants  are 
procured,  if  possible,  who  are  thus  rendered  less  suscep- 
tible of  it,  otherwise  the  business  of  the  farm  could 
scarcely  go  forward."  At  the  farm  where  Sarah  Wynne 
was  employed,  all  had  had  Smallpox  except  Sarah,  and 
all  save  Sarah,  escaped. 

VII. — William  Rodway,  Dairyman. 

In  1796  had  Cowpox.     In  1797  was  inoculated  with 
Smallpox  by  Jenner  without  etlect. 

Under  Rodway 's  Case  Jenner  showed  that  the  farmers 
were  at  fault  in  supposing  that  Smallpox  kept  off  Cow- 
pox.  In  the  dairy  where  Rodway  was  employed,  all  the 
milkers  had  passed  through  Smallpox,  except  Rodway, 
and  all  contracted  Cowpox;  "  but  there  was  no  compari 
son  in  the  severity  of  tne  disease  as  it  was  felt  by  them' 
and  by  Rodway.  While  he  was  confined  to  bed,  they 
were  able,  without  much  inconvenience,  to  follow  their 
ordinary  business."  Thus  Jenner  argued  that  though 
Smallpox  might  not  keep  off  Cowpox,  it  made  Cowpox 
milder. 

VIII. — EuzABETH  Wynne,  Dairymaid. 

"In  1759  had  Cowpox  slightly  when  19  j'ears  of  ag( 
"  As  the  malady  had  shown  itself  in  so  slight  a  manner,' 
observed  Jenner,  "  and  as  it  had  taken  place  at  so  distant 
a  period  of  her  life,  I  was  happy  with  the  opportunity 
of  trying  the  effects  of  variolous  matter  upon  her  con- 
stitution, and  on  the  28th  of  March,  1797,  I  inoculated 
her  "  without  effect.  Nevertheless  in  the  following  year,— 
1798,  she  again  caught  Cowpox,  having  a  "  large  pustulou^B 
sore "  accompanied  with  "  general  lassitude,  shiverings, 
alternating  with  heat,  coldness  of  extremities,  and  a  quick 
and  irregular  pulse."  ^ 

IX. — William  Smitu,  Farm  Servant. 
Although  [wrote  Jenner  as  preface  to  this  Case]  the  Cowpox, 
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iIimUs  lbs  eoBatitation  from  the  Snjallpox,  and  tbe  Smallpox  proves 
•  wvtttiuii  •gminisi  its  own  poison,  yet  it  appears  that  the  human 
V»vj  U  ■^is  nod  sgoin  ensoeptible  of  tbe  infectious  matter  of  the 

Id  1780,  when  attending  to  Horses  with  sore  heels, 

'  *lc  1  the  equine  infection  to  Cows,  "and  from 

^v.  ,-,  couiuiuuicatcd  to  Saiitli.     In  1791,  the 

owpox  broke  out  at  another  i'ami  where  he  then  lived 
M  *  Mrnrant,  and  he  became  affected  with  it  a  second 
lime ;  and  in  1794  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  catch  it 
Main.  The  disease  was  equally  as  severe  the  second  and 
lurd  time  as  it  was  on  the  first."  He  was  twice  inocu- 
lated with  Smallpox  in  1795,  and  exposed  to  Smallpox 
vitboot  effect. 

X. — SraoN  Nichols,  Farm  Servant 

In  17S2  WAS  employed  in  dressing  the  sore  heels  of 
Hecaes,  and  at  the  same  time  a.ssistea  in  milking  Cows, 
(hereby  infecting  them  and  generating  Smallpox.  Chang- 
1^  hia  situation,  he  communicated  the  disease  to  other 
Cuws,  and  was  himself  severely  affected.  Some  years 
iftenrards,  be  was  inoculated  with  Smallpox  by  Jenner 
vitboat  effect. 

XI. — WlhLUM  STlsCHCOSin,  Farm  Servant, 
In  1782  had  Cowpox  severely  on  the  same  farm  with 


Kkfaols. 
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In  1792  he  was  inoculated  with  Smallpox 
*;  a  large  party,  but  in  his  case  without  result. 

!ie  sickening  of  some  of  his  companions,  their 
■]niipt>  'longly  recalled  to  his  mind  his  own  state 

«b«n  ■■  _'  with  the  Cowpox,  that  he  very  perti- 

nently remarked  their  .striking  similarity." 

XII. — HfusTER  Wai.kley,  Farm  Servant. 

T     ■  ~    '  liad  Cowpox  when  she  was  attended  by  Jenner. 
la  .and  seven  other  pauper  women  of  Tortsworth , 

wbo  aistt  had  had  Cowpox,  were  inoculated  with  Small- 
pox by  Henry  Jenner  without  effect.  "  This  state  of 
Monity  proved    a    fortunate    circumstance,"   observed 


Jenner,  "  as  many  of  the  poor  women  were  at  the  same) 
time  in  a  state  of  pregnancy."  Why  then,  it  might  have  ^ 
been  asked,  did  Henry  Jenner  try  to  variolate  them  ? 

These  Twelve  Cases  illustrate  Jenner 's  procedure  ;  and 
those  familiar  with  scientific  methods,  and  the  scrutiny 
and  caution  reijuisite  to  arrive  at  trustworthy  physio- 
logical data,  will  view  with  some  astonishment  his  free 
and  easy  induction.  In  the  majority  of  the  Cases  he  was 
without  proof  that  his  subjects  had  suffered  Cowpox;^ 
and  the  absence  of  this  certainty  was  the  more  remark- fl 
able  as  he  knew  that  the  dairy-folk  described  as  Cowpoi 
several  varieties  of  eruption.  The  same  rural  observers 
who  held  that  Cowpox  averted  Smallpox,  also  held  thai 
Smallpox  averted  Cowpox  ;  and  yet  Jenner  had  to  show 
in  Rodway's  Case  No.  vii.,  that  they  were  mistaken; 
although,  granting  the  thesis  that  Smallpox  and  Cowpox 
wiTe  equivalents  and  mutually  preventive,  the  rural 
faith  ought  to  have  stood  justified,  and  Smallpox  .shown 
to  be  good  against  Cowpox.  Again  Jenner  allowed  that 
an  attack  of  Cowpox  did  not  prevent  a  subsequent  attack 
of  Cowpox,  saying — 

It  Ib  singular  to  observe  that  the  Cowpos  virus,  although  it  readers 
the  oonstitutiiin  insusceptible  of  the  variolous,  should  nevertheleea 
leave  it  unchanged  with  respect  to  its  own  action. 

Singular  indeed !     The  observation  in  presence  of  the 
principle  to  be  established  was  nothing  short  of  imbecile.  J 
If  Smallpox  prevented  Smallpox,  and  Cowpox  was  onefl 
with  Smallpox,  and  Cowpox  did  not  avert  Cowpox,  how^ 
was  Cowpox  to  avert  Smallpox  ?    The  insusceptibility 
of    Jenner's  subjects   to  variolous   inoculation  was,  as 
observed,   of   little  account.     Resistance   to   inoculated 
Smallpox  was  of   couunon  occurrence,  and  inoculators 
practised  various  dodges  to  overcome  it.     To  have  made 
such  experiments  approximately  conclusive  would  have 
required  the  inoculation  with  Smallpox  of  subjects  of 
corresponding  ages  and  tciuperamenta  who  had  not  passed 
through  Cowpox  ;  and  the  probability  is  that  the  resul 
would  not  have  been  dissimilar. 


We  mast  nut,  however,  proceed  farther  until  Cowpox 
i>  deKTibed ;  and  for  that  purpose  I  cannot  do  better 
Uiui  cite  Jenner  verbatim. 
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COWPOX. 


O«wpos  ftppMurs  ou  tli«)  nipples  of  the  Cows  in  tho  form  uf  ir- 
ngtiu  piutules.  At  their  tirst  appearance  thej'  are  commonly 
•  |B&ii  Dln«,  or  mther  of  a  colour  somewhat  .approacliiiij{  to  livid, 
tM  ar*  Kirroonded  by  an  inflammation.  These  pustules,  unless 
■  ItaMhr  mnedy  be  applied, '=  frequently  degenerate  into  phagedenic 
tanaunc]  nloers,  which  prove  extremely  troublesome.  The 
MBtIi  b«toom«  Indisposed,  and  the  seoretiou  of  milk  is  much 


bftuued  spots  now  begin  to  appear  on  different  parts  of  the 
tmih  of  the  domestics  employed  in  milking,  and  sometimes  on 
ftivnata,  which  mu  on  to  suppuration,  first  assuming  the  appear- 
MMof  tll«  anail  ve.sications  producod  by  a  bum.  Most  commonly 
Aqr  appMUr  about  tlie  joints  of  tho  fingers,  and  at  their  extremi- 
liM;  Ml  wbale%'er  parts  are  affected,  if  the  situation  will  admit, 
Ibiai  mpeificial  snppnrationfi  put  on  a  circular  form,  with  their 
•Ips  nara  elevated  than  their  oeutres,  and  of  a  colour  distantly 
IfinMhmg  to  blue.  Absorption  takes  place,  and  tumours  appear 
it  mak  wa^m  [anu-pit] . 

n*  Ijjrttotn  Deoomea  affected,  the  pulse  is  quickened ;  shiverings, 
moeawbd  by  heat,  general  lassitude  and  pains  about  the  loins  and 
Iteba,  with  vomiting,  come  on.  The  head  is  painful,  and  the 
I<ati*at  w  oow  and  then  even  ull'ected  with  delirium.     (P.  B. ) 

And  Jenner  might  have  added,  with  convnision.s, 
[Bavin^  draAvn  this  alarming  picture  of  the  eflects  of 
rpox,  lie  interposes — 

'•'"Tiis  arise  principally  from  tlie  irritation  of  the  sores, 
primary  action  of  the  vaccine  virus  upon  the  con- 


If  Cowpox  meant  all  this,  some  might  prefer,  at  least, 
'  Smallpox;  hence  the  judicious  explanation — 
•ion  of   the  sore.s,  and  not  the  poison  in  the 
wss    the    cause   of    the    distressing    symptoms, 
went  on — 

I  cyinptoms,  varying  in  their  degrees  of  violence,  generally 
BO*  fnm  one  day  to  three  or  four,  leaving  ulcerated  sores 


*  Swh  tiiiMly  remediet  wer«  solutions  of  sulphate  of  zino  or  sulphate 
tf  oeppcr— «  hint  (or  those  iu  quest  of  antidotes  for  VaccinntioD. 


about  the  Imnda,  which,  from  the  senEibiUty  of  the  ports,  are  vei 
troublesome,  and  commonly  heal  slowly,  frequently  becoming' 
pliH<;edeuic,  like  those  from  whence  they  sprang.  During  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  the  lips,  uoatrils,  eyelids,  and  other  parts 
of  tiie  body,  are  sometimes  affected  with  sores ;  bnt  these  evidently 
arise  [How  evidently?]  from  tlieir  being  heedlessly  rubbed  or 
scratched  with  the  patient's  infected  fingers.     (P.  6.) 

It  wa.s  this  serious  disease,  this  communicated  Cowpo; 
which  the  subjects  of  the  foregoing  Cases  were  aasumei 
to  have  passed  through ;  and  Jenner,  in  conformity  wi 
the  opinion  of  the  dairies,  held  that  they  were  thereby 
rendered  proof  against  Smallpox.     Whilst  his  Twelve 
Cases  make  a  show  of  inquiry,  they  bear  no  trace  of 
extensive   or  critical  research.     In  the   general  inocu- 
lations then  prevalent,  those  who  had  undergone  Cow-' 
Eox  were  not  treated  as  protected  (as  were  those  wh^ 
ad  had  Smallpox)  hut  were  "  cut"  with  their  neighbou 
— as,  in  Case  xii.,  were  the  eight  cowpoxed  paupers 
Tortworth.     Yet  Jenner  was  at  no  pains  to  collect  an 
set  forth  the  evidence  of  other  Gloucestershire  practi 
tioners,  who,  in  the  course  of  duty,  must  have  known  as 
much  of  Cowpox  as  himself,  and  might  have  set  scores 
of  Cases  alongside  his  perfunctory  dozen. 

Having  perused  Jenners  description  of  Cowpox,  let 
us  now  turn  to  his  account  of  its  origin. 


or 


GENERATION   OF   COWPOX    IN    HORSEGREA9E. 


There  is  a  disease  to  which  the  Horse,  from  Ills  state  of  domestii 
tion,  is  frequently  subject.  The  Farriers  have  termed  it  The  GaK.is: 
It  is  an  inflammation  and  swelling  in  the  heel,  accompanied  in  ' 
commencement  with  small  cracks  or  fissures,  from  which  issues  a 
Umpid  fluid,  possessing  properties  of  a  peculiar  kind.  This  fluid 
seems  capable  of  generating  a  disease  in  the  human  body  (after  it 
has  undergone  tlie  modification  I  shall  presently  speak  of)  which 
bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  Smallpox,  that  I  think  it 
liighly  probable  it  may  be  the  source  of  that  disease. 

In  this  Dairy  Country  a  great  number  of  Cows  ore  kept,  and 
the  ofBce  of  milking  is  performed  indiscriminately  by  Men  and 
Moid  Servants.  One  of  the  former  having  been  appointed  to  apply 
dressings  to  the  heels  of  a  Horse  affected  with  the  malady  I  have 
mentioned,  and  not  paying  due  attention  to  cleanliness,  incautiously 
bears  his  part  iu  milking  the  Cows,  with  some  particles  of  the 
infections  matter  adhering  to  his  fingers.     When  this  is  the  case. 
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a  fraqvently  faappeoit  tlist  a  disease  is  commTinicated  to  the  Cows, 
MAfnaatbe'r  '  "'  Iviiry-maids,  which  spreaJa  tbrongh  the 
kna  mtil  tn  :uid  domestics  feel  its  unpleasant  con- 

lui-.  ..im..-c  i,u.r.  obtained  the  name  of  The  Cowpox. 
tba  disease  m&kes  its  progress  from  the  Uorse  (us  I  ooa- 
()  tn  the  nipples  of  the  Cow,  and  from  the  Cow  to  the  Human 
(Pp.  2  and  0.) 

conception  of  the  origin  ami  progress  of  the 
dSHMe  was  not  Jeiiner's  spt.-ciallj :  be  .shared  it  with 
Qm  twnaen  to  whom  it  was  a  novelty — 

Tbc  lita  of  Cowpcix  in  this  conntry  may  not  have  been  of  very 
MMt*  dAte,  as  the  prntrtice  of  milking  Cows  might  foi-merly  have 
I  in  tlie  faandi  of  wr.men  only ;  which  I  beheve  is  the  cose  now 
other  dairy  ruuiitries ;  and  consequently  that  the  Cows 
BOl  is  former  times  have  been  exposed  to  the  contagions 
Ivovi^t  by  tlie  men  servants  &-om  the  heels  of  Horses. 
I  ^  b^owUfige  of  the  source  of  infection  is  new  in  tlie  mindt 
umi  of  tht  fanners  in  thia  neighbuurhood,  but  has  at  lengtli 
I  iraod  rnnRc'iiifnceh;  and  it  seems  probable  from  the  pre- 
thcv  riMed  to  adopt,  tliat  the  appearance  of  the 

CovfoX  Laii  .'-i  be  entirely  extinguished  or  become  ex- 

Thus  Cowpox  was  to  be  extinguished  by  forbidding 
■ilken  to  handle  Horses'  greasy  heels.  Jenner  liiniaelf 
triad  to  produce  Cowpox  in  the  manner  described,  but 
without  success — 

U  k  *««y  *a»y  ^e  wrote]  to  procure  pus  from  old  sores  on  the 
ei  Hones.    This  I  have  often  inserted  into  scratches  made 
■  iBiuMt  on  the  sound  nipples  of  Cows,  and  have  seen  no  other 
from  it  than  simple  iiiduiumation.     (P.  40.) 

What  was  requisite  for  success,  he  concluded,  was  the 
jiid  rioid  froni  the  Horse's  heel  at  an  early  stage  of 
disease,  and  that  it  should  be  applied  to  the  Cow's 
plea  at  a  certain  season — 

THt»  TiniB  from  the  Horses'  heels  is  most  active  at  the  eom- 

sl  of  the  disease,  even  before  it  has  aoijuired  a  pus-like 

indeed  I  am  not  confident  whether  this  property  in 

'  does  not  entirely  cease  as  soon  as  it  is  secreted  in  the 

1  o(  ptU'     I  am  induced  to  think  it  does  cease,  and  that  it  is 

^ikis  dtflcish- looking  tlnid  only,  oozing  from  the  newly  formed 

I  in  the  heels,  similar  to  what  sometimes  appears  from  ery- 

boos  blisters,  which  gives  the  disease.     Kor  am  I  certain  that 

I  nipplM  of  the  Cows  ore  at  all  times  in  a  state  to  receive  the 
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infection.  The  appearance  of  the  diseaRe  in  the  spring  and  t1 
early  part  of  the  summer,  when  they  ai-e  disposed  to  be  affecti 
witli  spontaneous  eruptions  so  mucli  more  frequently  than  at  otli 
seasons,  induces  me  to  think,  that  the  virus  from  the  Horse  m: 
be  received  upon  them  when  they  are  in  this  state  in  order  to 
dnoe  effects.     Experiments,  however,  mast  determine  these  points, 

(r.  45.) 

Whilst  thus  explicit  as  to  what  was  requisite  for  the 
infection  of  the  Cow  by  the  Horse,  Jenner  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  producing  Cowpox  from  Horsegrea.se.  He  had 
to  write— 

The  spring  of  the  year  1797,  which  I  intended  particularly 
have  devoted  to  the  completion  of  this  investigation,  proved  froi 
its  dryness  remarkably  adverse  to  my  wishes.    No  Cowpox  appeared' 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  for  it  most  frequently  happens  that  while 
the  farmers'  Horses  are  exposed  to  the  cold  rains  of  spring  their 
heels  become  diseased.     (P.  44.) 

Yet  without  proof,  he  argued  as  if  he  had  proof,  say 

ing— 

With  respect  to  the  opinion  adduced,  that  the  source  of  the  in- 
fection is  a  peculiar  morbid  matter  arising  in  the  Horse,  although 
I  have  not  been  able  to  prove  it  from  actual  experiments  conducted 
immediately  under  my  own  eye,  yet  the  evidence  I  have  adduced 
appears  snijicient  to  establish  it.     (P.  43.) 

Evidence  adduced !  Of  evidence  there  was  none, 
The  farmers  might  be  right  in  their  opinion  that  Cow- 
pox  sprang  from  Horsegrease,  but  opinion  was  not 
evidence,  nor  oven  such  assurance  as  this  of  Jenner's — 

I  feel  no  room  for  hesitation  respecting  the  common  origin  of 
the  disease,  being  well  convinced  that  it  never  appears  among  the 
Cows  unless  they  have  been  milked  by  some  who  at  the  same  time 
has  the  care  of  a  Horse  atTected  with  diseased  heels.     (P.  44. ) 

But  not  even  to  this  con\-iction  did  he  adhere.  "  It 
was  highly  probable,"  ho  thought,  "  that  not  only  the 
heels  of  the  Horse,  but  other  parts  of  the  body  of  that 
animal,  are  capable  of  generating  the  virus  which  pro- 
duces the  Cowpox  " — 

An  extensive  inflammation  of  the  erysipelatous  kind  appeared 
without  any  apparent  cause  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  of  a 
Buckins  Coit,  the  property  of  Mr.  Millet,  a  farmer  at  Rockhiuupton, 
the  iiidainmatiou  continued  several  weeks,  and  at  leugth  termin- 
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I  tha  fannatioQ  nf  three  or  four  small  absoesses.  The  mdamed 
[pMt*  wan  ((Mxient«tl,  and  dreissiogB  were  applied  bj'  Hoine  of  the 
parKMu  who  were  employed  in  milking  the  Cows.      Tha  I 
<jf  Cuws  laitked  was  24,  and  the  whole  of  them  had  tha 


Con 

umpox.     : 

«tth  the  Ct>v\tux 
tfai  fanaer'n  wife 

Cmrp»slVlr 
IbMtbt 


consisting  of  the  fanner's  wife,  a  man  and 
infected  by  the  Cows.     The  man  servant  had 
'iigb  the  Smallpox,  and  felt  bat  httlc  of  the 
lilt  maid  had  some  years  before  been  infected 
und  she  also  felt  it  now  in  a  slight  degree.     But  ■ 
who  had  never  gone  through  eitlier  Smallpox  or  ' 
I  <  very  severely. 

,  roduced  upon  the  Cows  by  the  Colt,  and  from 
llMBn  «ODTc<yea  lo  those  who  milked  them,  was  the  True  and  not 
tha  Sfmrioua  Cowpos,  there  can  be  scarcely  any  room  for  suspicion ; 
Jflit  wooU  have  been  more  completely  satisfactory  had  the  efi'ects 
of  Tutoloiu  matter  [loocnlntiou  with  Smallpox]  been  aiicortuined  | 
■■  tb*  Carmer's  wife  ;  but  there  was  a  peculiarity  in  her  situation 
■licfa  ptavented  ray  makixig  the  experiment.     (P.  62.) 

"         lis   Cowpox !     What  was   Spurious   Cowpox? 

ii-r     ■  .' ■iin-^r's  answer — 

Pol-  .  inrntly  appear  spontaneoasly  on  the  nipples 

■rf  Iti  <?  have  occurred,  though  very  rarely,  of 

ft«  \:-  h^mployed  in  milking  being  affected  with 

^lud  even  of  their  feeling  an  indisposition  from 

utnles  are  of  a  mnoh  milder  nature  than  those 

■•outaftion  which  constitutes  the  True  Cowpoi. 

iViim  the  bluish  or  livid  tint  so  conspicuous  in 

u«  jiujitiji  .'^e.     No  erijaipelas  attends  them,  xtoT  Ao 

tkqr  (bow  lo  dispoaitiuu,  as  in  the  other  case,  but 

fluUy  Uaui-m..  i>  without  creating  any  apparent  disorder 

■  IhaCow.    T!  :  lit  appears  at  various  seasons  of  the  year, 

(lit  BMt  COinoi"Mi>  ...   iuo  spring,  when  the  Cows  are  fir^t  taken 

I  ftatr  wi»t»r  fuod  and  fed  with  gi-ass.     It  is  very  apt  to  appear 

nifewlMin  tbay  are  suckling  their  young.  But  this  disease  it  not 
h  %m  eontidered  at  similar  in  any  respect  to  that  of  which  I  am 
hmtmy,  m,  it  L^  iijonpable  of  producing  any  specific  eflects  upon 
ihaHDmai'  .m.    However,  it  is  of  the  greatest  conse<iaence 

to  poiBl  ll  .  i'>it  the  want  of  discrimination  bliould  occasion 

lAidaa  of  security  Irnrn  the  infection  of  the  Smallpox,  which  might 
fcoT*  daluvre.     yVp.  7  and  8.) 

Notliiiig  could  be  more  explicit.  Cowpox  was  of  two 
kfaids^-Trao  and  Spurious.  The  Spurious  consisted  of 
postolur  aores  which  appeared  spontaneously  on  the 
BippW  of  Cow»,  and  was  of  no  avail  against  Smallpox  : 
8 


the  True  Covvpox,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  a  dia 
of  the  Cow,  but  of  the  Horse  transmitted  to  the  Cow. 

It  is  of  prime  importance  to  bear  this  distinction  in 
mind;  for  if  it  is  not  borne  in  mind,  much  that  remains  j 
to  be  told  must  appear  confused  or  unintelligible.  Aad 
we  have  seen,  it  was  the  belief  of  the  dairymaids  that  if" 
they  caught  Cowpox  they  would  never  afterwards  catch 
Smallpox.  Medical  men  in  practice  in  Gloucestershire^ 
ridiculed  the  dairymaids'  belief.     They  said —  V 

"  We  know  that  such  is  the  dairymaids'  faith,  but 
it  is  mistaken ;  for  we  know  dairymaids  who  have  had 
Cowpox  and  afterwards  had  Smallpox  in  spite  of  their 
Cowpox."  ^ 

At  this  point  Jenner  intervened,  saying —  f 

"  Let  us  distingui.sh.  Eruptions  contracted  in  milking 
are  indiscriminately  described  as  Cowpox  by  dairy-folk  ; 
but  there  is  an  eruption  attended  with  erysipelas  and 
fever  which  has  all  the  virtue  they  claim  for  it.  This 
variety  of  eruption  does  not  originate  on  the  Cow,  but  is 
communicated  to  the  Cow  from  the  Horse.  Thus  the 
dairymaids  are  right  and  they  are  wrong.  They  are 
right  when  the  pox  they  catch  is  derived  from  the  Horse  M 
through  the  Cow :  they  are  wrong  when  the  pox  they " 
catch  originate.s  on  the  Cow  without  the  Hor.se.  In  short 
Cowpox  proper  is  of  no  avail  against  Smallpox.  It  is 
Horsegrease  Cowpox  that  is  of  sovereign  and  infallible 
virtue.  Any  maid  who  receives  Horsegrease  Cowpox 
into  her  veins  is,  as  she  believes,  for  ever  after  secure 
from  the  infection  of  Smallpox." 

Let  us  therefore  bear  in  mind  that  Jenner's  prescrip- 
tion was  not  Cowpox  but  Horsegrease  Cowpox.  It  is 
a  point  to  be  insisted  upon ;  for,  as  we  shall  see,  it  wan 
lost  from  sight,  and  kept  out  of  sight,  to  the  utter  con- 
fusion of  the  question. 


I 


We  now  come  to  Jenner's  Cases  of  Horsegrease — for 
not  only  were  farm-folk  reputed  secure  from  Smallpox 
by  reason  of  Cowpox,  but  farriers  likewise  in  consequence 
of  infection  with  Horsegrease. 
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Xlil. — Thomas  Pkarce,  son  of  a  Farrier. 

In  ooQseiiaence  of  dressing  Horses  with  sore  heels  at 
M*  Eatlter's  vrhen  a  lail,  had  sores  on  his  fingers  which 
««|^i:  '  nd  occasioned  pretty  severe  indisposition. 
Six  }  rwards,  Jenner  inoculated  liim  repeatedly 

with  StuiftUpux,  but  only  produced  slight  inHauimation, 
nd  expoMd  him  to  the  contagion  of  Smallpox  without 
•isct 

On  Uus  Case  Jenner  observed — 

h  is  »  runarkable  fact,  and  well-known  to  many,  that  wo  are 
hmpmiAy  foiletl  in  onr  endeavonrs  to  communicate  Smallpox  by 
JMMlation  Xa  blacksmiths,  who  in  the  countiy  are  farriers.  They 
^ko.  M  in  the  above  instance,  either  resist  the  contagion  entirely, 
m  ham  llie  disease  anomalously.  Shall  we  not  be  able  now  to 
t  (or  this  on  a  rational  principle  ? 


XIV. — Jame-s  Cole,  Fanner. 

Was  infected  with  Horsegrease  in  the  same  way  as 
P«arce.  Some  years  afterwards  was  inoculated  with 
Smallpox,  but  only  a  few  eruptions  appeared  on  his 
locidMiul,  which  pa&sed  away  without  maturation. 

XV. — Abraham  Riddiford,  Farmer. 

Wau  affected  with  very  painful  sores  in  both  hands, 
laaoun  in  each  arm-pit,  and  severe  and  general  in- 
<fi>pa«ition,  in  consequence  of  dressing  a  Mare  that  had 
MR  be«U.  He  was  attended  by  a  surgeon,  who  recog- 
anng  a  similarity  of  the  sores  upon  his  hands  with  those 
af  Oowpox,  and  knowing  the  effect  of  Cowpox  on  tlie 
imnan  eonstitution,  assured  him  that  he  never  need  fear 
Smallpox ;  but,  twenty  years  afterwards,  he  caught  the 
diwani .  which  ran  its  regular  course. 

From  these  Cases  Jenner  drew  this  conclusion — 

Attboogfa  tbe  absorption  of  matter  from  sores  on  the  heels  of 
Honw,  Monies,  or  nearly'  seciu-es,  the  system  from  variolous  in- 
fM(ioa.jr«t  it  is  possible  that  this  cannot  be  entirely  relied  upon, 
aalfl  a  rflnfiw  hfut  been  generated  by  morbid  matter  from  the  Horse 

I  tb*  nipple  of  the  Cow,  and  passed  throagb  that  medium  to  the 
I  cabjoet. 


11«  VACCIXAIIOX. 

Whidi  ecmelasion.  he  lepeated  thus — 

Tbe  actiTe  .{saihr  of  &«  vrrxs  from  the  Horse's  heels  is  greatly 
incTMied  aftcz-  it  has  sctcd  «t  tlw  iii^nitw  of  the  Cow ;  as  it  rarely 
hapyeea  tfcat  xbe  Hiarag  a&ctehs  Jiewei  with  scree ;  andasrarely 
Chat  jk  mttkr^fit  ceempss  infiMtun  wttoi  she  milkB  infected  Cows. 
IP.  45.> 

From  this  coodtisioa,  J«nner  at  a  sal»eqaent  period 
withdrew.  The  virtK  from  the  Horse  was  employed  for 
inoralation  withoat  tenztsmtssion  through  the  Cow,  and 
with  results  equally  satisfaetory.  As  we  shall  find, 
Joiner  used  azid  distrtbated  Eqtdne  Tims  neat,  which 
he  certified  as  "*  the  troe  and  genuine  life-preserving 
fluid.' 

So  {ar  the  Cases  set  forth  described  no  more  than 
ordinary  Glooosteishire  experience ;  hot  we  now  come 
upon  groond  r^arded  as  peculiarly  Jennerian. 

XTL — Sarah  Nkuces.  Dairymaid. 

In  1796  was  infected  with  Cowpox.  receiving  the  vims 
on  a  part  of  her  hand  scratched  by  a  thorn.  From  the 
large  pustoloos  sore  on  Sarah's  hand  Jeimer,  on  the  14th 
May,  inocolated — 

XTTL — Jaxes  Phipps.  eight  years  old. 

Said  Jenner, "  The  more  accurately  to  observe  the  pro- 
gress of  the  infection,  I  selected  a  healthy  boy,  about 
eight  years  old,  for  the  purpoise  of  IsocvXATiox  fob  the 
Cowpox."  The  matter  was  inserted  into  his  arm  by  two 
indsions,  barely  penetrating  the  cutis,  each  about  half 
an  inch  long.  The  inoculation  "took,"  and  was  followed 
by  a  chill,  loss  of  appetite,  headache,  and  restless  sleep. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  the  poor  lad  was  inoculated  with 
Smallpox,  and  again  several  months  afterwards,  it  is  said, 
without  effect 

Here  [wrote  Jeimer]  my  researches  were  internipted  tiU  the 
spring  of  the  year  1798.  when,  fixim  the  wetaess  of  the  eariy  pari 
r>f  the  season,  many  of  the  farmers'  Horses  were  affected  wiUi  sore 
Leels.  in  conseqaence  of  which  Cowpox  broke  oat  among  sereral  of 
oar  dairies,  which  afforded  me  an  oppcrtuaity  of  m miring  farther 
obsemtions  npon  the  canons  disease. 
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Aboat  the  latter  end  of  February.  1798.  William 
Hsjiwa  and  Thomas  Virgoe,  having  to  wash  a  ilare  with 
■n  heek,  were  infected  with  Grease,  and  described  their 
MMationii  as  much  the  same  as  when  they  were  inocula- 
V  tai  with  Smallpox.  Their  infection  proved  that  if  Grease 
^  WM  good  against  Smallpox,  .Smallpox  was  not  good 
^^■fbiwt  Grease.  Haynes  was  employed  as  a  milker, 
^^■d  Pox  broke  out  among  his  master's  Cows  about  ten 
^^ns  aft<;r  he  had  tirbt  assisted  in  washing  the  Mare's 


XVIII. — John  Bakeu,  five  years  old. 

iBoeuIated,  10th  March,  1708,  with  matter  taken  from 
t  poitule  on  the  hand  of  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Virgoe 
fouoned  with  Grease  from  the  Mare's  heels.  "  He  became 
ill  on  the  .sixth  day  with  symptoms  similar  to  those  ex- 
cited by  Cowjiox,  and  on  the  eighth  was  free  from  in- 
dimoiiition." 

On  thia  case  of  Horsegrease  inoculation,  Jenner  ob- 
•erred — 

W«  baT«  seen  that  the  viros  from  the  Horse  is  not  to  be  relied 

raa  rrnilering  tho  Bjstem  .secure  from  Toriolons  infection,  bnt 
Ibe  matter  prfxluced  by  it  on  the  nipple  of  the  Cow  ia  perfectly 
Mk    Whether  piutfiinR  from  the  Horse  through  the  lituuan 

Wljlllliiill.  tpxnnt  instance,  wiU  proilnce  a  similar  effect 

nmfaa  lo  be  ULCi>k-<i.  Thia  would  have  been  effectod,  bat  the  boy 
*M  mod*i«(l  nnfit  for  HiuiUlpox  Inoculation  from  having  felt  the 
~      .of  a  cwntngiona  fe^-er  in  a  work-bouse  soon  after  tins  experi- 

IBUUl«. 

rk  the  assumption,  "  The  virus  from  the  Horse  ia 

'     '    ■     inis  rendering  the  si/nlem  secure  from 

hut  the  matter  nruiluced  by  it  on  tftc 
oj  '^  jHifcctli/  Mu  !  '     Such  was  Jenner's 

of    1  a!     How  could  he  leave  the  question 

Cided  ?  Why  not  have  waited  until  little  Baker  re- 
from  his  fever  f  or  why  not  have  inoculated 
toother  work-house  child  with  Horsegrease  ?  The  true 
I  of  science  do  not  ru.sh  into  print  in  such  shameless 
dHhabUle. 


IIS  TA0CD»Xn03f. 


\r\. — WnxLiX  SciocEBS.  ageii  fire  and  a  hall 

Inoculated  I^>eh  Marcfa.  IT'Jfi.  from  the  nipple  of  <me 
of   the   Cow5   infetiteil   with   Horse;2T«ase   bv   Hajnes. 

Sabgeqaently'  inoctilated  with  Smallpox  without  effect. 

x\ — ^WrLLLLK  Pead, age<l  eight. 

Inoculated,  2Sth  March,  from  Sammers^  Subsequently 
inocnlated  ^th  Saiallpox  without  effect. 

XXT. — HjlSsah  Excxll,  aged  seven. 

And  several  children  and  a<ialts  were  inoculated  from 
the  arm  of  Peaii  on  5th  April  "  The  greater  part  of 
them  sickened  on  the  sixth  day,  and  were  well  on  the 
seventh ;  bat  in  three  of  the  number  a  secondary  in- 
disposition arose  in  consequence  of  an  extensive  erydpe- 
latous  inflammation  which  appeared!  on  the  inoculated 
arms.  By  the  application  of  mercurial  ointment  to  the 
inflamed  parts  (a  treatment  recommended  under  similar 
circumstances  in  the  inoculated  Smallpox)  the  complaint 
subsided  without  ^ving  much  trouble." 

Excell  was  inoculated  in  three  places  on  her  arm. 
"This,"  said  Jenner,  "was  not  done  intentionally,  but 
from  the  accidental  touch  of  the  lancet,  one  puncture 
being  always  sufficient."  The  resulting  pustules  so  much 
resembled  those  arising  from  inoculation  with  Smallpox, 
"  that  an  experienced  inoculator  would  scarcely  have  dis- 
covered a  shade  of  difference." 

XXII. — Folk  Children. 

On  12th  April  virus  was  taken  from  Hannah  Excell 
and  inserted  in  the  arms  of — 

Robert  F.  Jenneb,  aged  11  months, 
John  Mabklove,       „    18      „ 
Mart  Pead,  ,,      5  years. 

Mart  James,  „      G     „ 

F.  Jenner  did  not  "  take."     The  arms  of  the  others 
icd,  and  Jenner  fearing  erysipelas,  as  in  the  preced- 
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iag  cues,  applied  a  caustic  of  soap  aud  quick-lime  to 
Muklave  and  James,  "  which,"  he  says,  "  effectually  au- 
■Wmd  my  intention  in  preventing  erysipelas."  The 
<liwMe  was  anSered  to  take  its  course  in  read,  and  no 
<f]nsipclai>  appeared. 

XXIII. — JoHx  Barge,  aged  seven. 

In-iculflted  from  Mary  Pead,  and  succe-ssfully.  Was 
►Til-^.  ijiitntly  inoculated  with  .Smallpox  without  effect. 

'These  experiments,"  said  Jenner,  "atforded  me  much 
tatufaction ;  thej  proved  that  the  matter  in  passing  from 
ijOb  human  «uliject  to  another,  through  five  gradations, 
lost  none  of  its  original  properties,  John  Barge  being  the 
fifth  who  received  tlie  infection  successively  from  Wm. 
Sonuiiers,  the  boy  to  whom  it  was  communicated  from 


Jenner's  Cases.  In  them  we  have  his 
of  Medical  Induction  " — the  fruit  of  thirty 
inoeasant  thought,  of  watching,  and  of  experi- 
BOit!  Let  us  carefully  observe  the  dates.  Until  179G, 
wImo  ho  operated  on  Phipps,  he  never  made  an  experi- 
xaaxi  in  Horsegrea.se  Cowpox  Inoculation ;  and  not  until 
tbe  middle  of  March,  1798,  a  few  weeks  before  going  to 
pTMM  trith  the  Inqitiry,  did  he  repeat  the  experiment ; 
and  though  \ihi  later  cases  were  complicated  with  erysi- 
pela*.  he  did  not  stay  to  dispose  of  the  difficulty  and 
iknu  thereby  excited.  He  got  together  his  scratch  lot 
of  Cas«#.  za  if  under  some  over-mastering  compulsion, 
and  consigned  the  concern,  crude  and  incomplete,  to  the 
pablie.  By-and-by  the  hasty  performance  came  to  be 
■pokirn  of  as  the  result  of   thirty    years  of   incesiiant 

^MOOgltt,  of  jiaiient  research,  ajid  of  unwearied  labour. 
H^is  rasDeeessary  to  ar^ue  the  matter.     Whilst  there  is 

Hkhtng  too  great  for  the  credulity  of  those  who  are  in 
the  disposition  of  belief,  yet  facts  are  facts,  and  there  is 
the  stone-wall  of  the  Inquify  with  its  authentic  details 
viureon  to  crack  the  skulls  of  romancers.  In  Jenner's 
•tory  aa  recited  to  the  vulgar,  we  have  the  advantage  of 
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•*..'.'.«.  v.. •  '/.  ..•./.-..->_'..:-..  TLi*.  Tri,i  iH,  BrTond  this 
>.,',.</'  ii>.:  ; ',  v..;.'.  .?  .'.',-. --.T.  S.r^r  .^LTr  cre-iiied 
./'/././/  ■•.  ■  . f. /.:.>..'.. :.^i  •.:.'.  \n^.-:i-.z  ::  vir-ii  from  arm 
>/,i.iit.,  I.,'.  ./.  '..'..-  ."rTr^rr*.  r.r:  f.llvsrir>i  th*  example  of 
*;,*i/<y  •/)}.( i'Ah.*/ /I:.  'l':.".t':  v.a.-  &  r:.:;i  f:rm  of  Smallpox 
i,ijh.:ii/i,ii>iy  ^,l^.•.ll'.'  1,1.  ih  WjiAon  ca'I':'i  "i.-early  pox,"  and 
l/».   A/lfLi/ii:  h/i'l  '<'Ji<:rs  k':pt  it  goin^  from  patient  to 

|<iil.ir(il. ;  hii'l  ill':  virui  from  the  body  of  a  healthy  vario- 
(i(.( W  /liil'l  V/iii'.  ill  <;'/ii>.t;irit  request  by  timid  folk,  who 
fitiK-i'^'t  tliii  v)ri|li'ii';<;  of  the  original  infection  might 
llii-iiiliy  III-.  aliiiti-<|  ill  trmisiiii.ssion. 

Mil  miwli  I'nr  .liiiiiiTM  data.  Now  for  a  word  or  two 
11^  III  llii<  hill  Til lalioii  tliat  invested  his  prescription. 

Ill- itiiiiiiili'i'i-d  tliat  siiiiie  of  the  diseases  which  afflict 
nil  II  iM'K  dnivril  Iroiii  Ihoirdiiiiu'stication  of  animals, and 
Hull  lliii.-t  ■iiviial  (liM'iisfs  might  have  a  common  oritjin. 
•  l'"iii'  «>\iiiii|)lo."  Ill-  iiskril,  ■•  Is  it  difficult  to  imagine  tnat 
iiiot»-.l«"i,  I'luii't  rc\tr.  and  uKvrous  sore  throat  with  a 
.■n|i<>lii<il  .■.Kill.  Iinvo  nil  xi'iung  froui  the  >ame  source  I" 

Al'xut  llio  imagination,  tlioiv  might  bo  little  difficulty: 
llu"  ^l^tVu•uU,^  lav  in  tho  rroduotiou  of  jro>.f  that  any 
diM'a->o  in  uiau  nvj«>  \'.\-ii\ovJ  tsvu:  v'.i-i-.'as;'  ir.  animals,  and 
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incisions  in  tneir  progress 
le  some  as  wben   produced  in  a  Bunil&r 
by  Tmriolous  matter.     This  appearance  was  in  a  great 
)  aew  to  me,  and  I  ever  &ball  recollect  the  ploasing  sensa- 
t  inirttf'^ ;  as,  from  it«  similarity  to  the  poEtale  prodaced  by 
iBocttlation,  it  incoutestably  poiuted  out  tlie  close  con- 
lMtw*«n   tbe   two  iliseases,  and   almost   anticipated  the 
■nkofiny  fatare  experiments.     (P.  dO.) 

The  ainailarity  of  the  Cowpox  ami  Smallpox  pustules 
iaeofnlatably  pointed  out  the  close  connection  between 
Ike  tiro  diseases  I  The  observation  and  the  conclusion 
Vt  vortb  notice,  being  characteristic  of  Jenner's  loose 
ud  illo<;icaI  mind.  He  wa-s  familiar  with  Tartar  Emetic, 
•ad  be  might  have  observed  that  it  produced  pustules  on 
tbe  akin  exactly  like  those  of  Cowpox  and  Smallpox; 
vhcrefore  would  it  have  been  fair  to  argue  that  the 
pwtiiles  being  alike,  their  causes  were  inconte.stably 
idcBlieMl  ?     Dr.  Hamcrnik  of  Prague  observes — 

taw  jTMur*  ago  the  theory  was  bron^^ht  forward,  under  the 
■fiMiof  tbe  great  alchcmistical  artist,  Hufeland,  that  Vaccina- 
tka  ftnn  Tartar  Emetic  postales  was  a  perfect  substitute  for 
Twiiwliiiii  with  Cowpox,  and  had  the  same  beneficent  eiTect. 
With  llut  I  folly  ag^e ;  and  I  remark  further,  that  if  Tartar 
BMtie  portnlation  is  produced  in  Cows  and  Calves,  and  %'accine 
'  '  ia  then  taken  {rom  them,  such  Vaccination  is  also  perfectly 
The  most  cou'vinciug  proof  of  the  beneficent  and 
i  aetian  of  such  Vaccination  with  that  of  Cowpox,  is  for- 
bjr  the  fact  that  it  preiients  pustules  Kiuiilur  iu  uize  and 
term,  tbcrafore,  necessarily  of  identical  ralue.^ 

Having  ideutitied  Horscgrcase  Cowpox  with  Smallpox, 
by  reason  of  similarity  of  pustules,  he  went  on  to  assert 
tnt  sucb  H  ;  rtse  Cowpox  was  equivalent  to  Small- 

pox for  in  n,  and  was  attended   with  the   like 

pcophylaxy,  sayinj^— 

WImt  twatli'  "•-'  '"owpox  virus  so  extremely  singular  is,  that 
tiia  panm  ai.  i  it  is  forevex  after  secure  from  the  infection 

of  Ik*  Smalltiu iL-r  exposure  to  the  variolous  efUuvia,  nor  the 

biartioa  of  lli«  matter  into  the  skin  producing  this  diatemper.  (P.  7.) 

Ills  eoxiotu  also  to  observe,  that  the  vims,  which,  with  respect 
te  iti  afliiela,  is  undotermined  and  uncertain  previotuly  to  ita 

■  Jbmarbt  om  Crrtaim  ilfdieal  PriitdpUt.    London,  1882. 
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passing  from  tbe  Horse  through  the  luedium  of  the  Cow,  sbould 
then  not  only  become  more  active,  but  should  invariably  and  com- 
pletely possess  those  specific  properties  which  induce  in  tbe  human 
constitution  sj-mptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  variolous  fever,  and 
effect  in  it  that  peculiar  change  whicfi  for  ever  renders  it  in- 
susceptible of  tlie  variolous  contagion.     (P.  48.) 

And  so  on.  The  as.surance  was  absolute,  and  the 
warrant  for  the  assurance  was  the  Cases  adduced,  and 
the  similarity  of  Horsegrease  Cowpox  pustules  and  Cow- 
pox  pustules !  But  if  the  pustules  were  .similar,  the 
effects  were  not  similar.  Inoculation  with  Smallpox 
produced  Smallpox,  mild  or  otherwise,  with  pustules  few 
or  many ;  but  in(x;ulation  with  Horsegrease  t.'owpox 
was  attended  with  no  eruption  beyond  the  points  of 
incision — 

It  is  an  excess  in  the  number  of  pustules  which  we  chiefly  dread 
in  the  Small{)ox ;  but  in  the  Cowpox  no  pustules  appear,  nor  does 
it  seem  possible  for  the  contagious  matter  to  produce  the  diseue 
from  t'lDuvia  ;  so  that  a  single  individual  in  a  family  might  at  any 
time  receivn  it  without  the  risk  of  iul'ccting  the  rest,  or  of  spreading 
a  distemper  that  fills  a  country  with  terror.     (P.  58.) 

Very   good;   but   where   are   we?      If   similarity  of 

?ustule  proved  the  identity  of  Smallpox  and  Horsegrease 
iowpox,  what  did  those  graver  dissimilarities  between 
the  diseases  prove  ?  That  an  objection  so  obvious  should 
never  have  occurred  to  Jenner  indicates  the  extent  of  his 
logical  capacity. 

Jenner  s  expectation  from  the  issue  of  the  Inquiry 
had  nothing  of  the  prophetic  character  described  by  hia 
enthusiastic  biographers.  It  is  only  necessary  to  peruse 
its  pages  and  note  the  dates  in  order  to  perceive  the  im- 
fiossibility  of  the  vision  of  1780  de-scribed  by  Baron  when 
Jenner  exhibited  to  Gardner  his  future  glory,  and  how 
he  was  destined  to  stand  like  Aaron  between  the  living 
and  the  dead  until  the  plague  was  stayed.  Alas !  how 
many  similar  fables  may  we  entertain  because  themeaa* 
'  ■    "ctiun  are  not,  as  in  Jenner 's  case,  available. 

Jenner  wa.s  writing,  the  English  people  were 
,  to  Smallpox  Inoculation,  or  more  accurately 
culture,  and  it  was  in  competition  witli  Small- 
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page  ihat  he  advancoJ  Cowpox.  "  If  asked,"  he  said, 
"vWber  his  investigation  be  matter  of  mere  curiosity, 
or  whether  it  tend  to  any  beneficial  purpose,"  he  replied 
fay  MitiDg  forth  the  draw-backs  to  the  existing  practice, 
nd  eootiasting  them  with  the  advantages  of  his  own. 

Ket«iib«t*iiding  [be  wrote]  the  happy  effects  of  Inoculation, 
»ifll«QUi»  !"""••■"  "sents  the  practice  has  received  since  its  first 
iMldMliDn  country,  it  not  very  nnfrequently  produces 

it/kmUtf  cX  — ,  and  sometimes,  under  the  best  management, 

F9TW  &!«].     (K  57.) 

C>n  the  contrary,  he  said — 

I  hktr*  CMv«r  known  fatitl  effects  arise  from  the  Cowpox,  even 
I  JMfwad  ill  the  most  unfavourable  manner,  producing  ex- 
I  inflitininatioDS  and  suppurations  on  the  hands ;  and  as  it 
r  ifipears  that  this  disease  leaves  the  constitution  in  a  state 
iKt  teearity  from  the  infection  of  the  Smallpox,  may  we  not 
rtbal  •  mode  of  Inoculation  may  be  introduced  ]>rererable  to 
Ihat  4t  iimmiit  adopted,  especially  among  those  families,  which, 
ten  nraviooa  eircumstiuces,  we  may  judge  to  be  predisposed  to 
hn*  tu  diMMe  unfavouriibly  ? 

laocuhifcioD  was  freely  charged  with  exciting  scrofula ; 
tha'i  Jenncr  observed — 

In  eoRftitntions  predisposeil  to  scrofula,  how  freipiently  we  see 
til* ioocaloted  SmiJlpox  rouse  into  activity  that  distressful  malady; 
•sJ  lita  issue  doo^  •  ■■'  -•  ■•■m  to  depend  on  the  manner  of  the  ino- 
cttltlioD,  tor  it  u  irs  in  tliose  who  receive  it  mildly  as  in 


likOM  «bi>  rec«ivt 


(P.  on.) 


Happily  he  had  the  grace  to  refrain  from  the  explicit 
lertiou  that  Cowpox  was  exempt  from  similar  hazard ; 
yet  with  characteristic  inconsistency,  was  disposed  to 
xivanoe  s  claim  for  it  as  an  expulsive  irritant — 

Aa  W«  kaT*  seen  [though  he  never  showed]  that  the  constitution 
jmj  at  any  time  be  made  to  feel  the  febrile  attack  of  Cowpox, 
Bright  it  not,  in  many  chronic  diseases,  be  introduced  into  the 
tpltmxa,  with  the  probabiUty  of  affording  relief,  upon  well-knowu 
yl^jiiplagiflal  principles  ?     (P.  60.) 

A  reader  of  the  Inquiry  in  179S  could  never  have 
titppo8«Mi  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  displace  the  existing 
{mettoe  of  Inoculation.     Nor  ia  there  any  sign  that  Jen- 
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ner  at  the  time  contemplated  such  an  issue.  He  referred 
to  Variolous  Inoculation  with  respect,  and  was  satisfied 
to  suggest  that  in  certain  cases  inoculation  with  Horse- 
grea.se  Cowpox  might  be  substituted  with  advantage. 
As  to  the  permanent  existence  of  Horsegrease  Cowpox 
he  wa.s  doubtful.  Since,  he  said,  the  farmers  liad  traced 
the  iofection  to  the  Horse,  "  the  appearance  of  the  Cow- 
pox  may  either  be  entirely  extinguished  or  become  ex- 
tremely rare."  It  may  be  replied  that  this  behaviour  on 
the  part  of  Jenner  was  due  to  reserve  and  tact,  but  the 
reserve  and  tact  are  invisible.  The  Inquiry  was  simply 
what  it  appears — a  hasty  performance,  which,  in  other 
hands,  developed  to  more,  far  more,  than  its  author  con- 
templated. Subsequently  he,  and  his  friends  for  him, 
laid  claim  to  years  of  research  under  the  influence  of 
supernatural  foresight;  but,  with  the  Inquiry  before  us, 
I  ask  where  is  the  evidence  ?  I  take  the  date,  14th  May,  h 
1700.  when  Jenner  inoculated  Phinps  from  the  hand  of  f 
Sarah  Nelmes,  as  the  time  when  the  project  of  inocula- 
tion with  Horsegrease  Cowpox  began  to  assume  form,  and 
I  maintain  that  the  character,  order  and  dates  of  the 
Cases  set  forth  in  the  Inquiry  plainly  show  that  they^ 
were  got  together  to  sustain  the  conclusion  then  arrived  ■ 
at.  When  Mr.  John  Sinitju  descants  on  Jcrmer's  thirty 
years  of  incessant  thought,  watching  and  experimenting 
which  resulted  in  the  production  of  that  Masterpiece  of 
Medical  Induction — The  Inquiry,  the  answer  is.  Peruse 
the  Inquiry,  and  then  say  where  the  fruit  of  thirty  years 
of  labour  is  to  be  found.  The  assertion  is  too  absurd  for 
discussion,  whatever  it  may  be  as  an  article  of  faith. 

The  single  point  of  originality  in  the  Inquii^y  was  the 
definition  of  the  disease  for  which  prophylactic  efficacy 
was  a.sserted.  The  dairymaids  said  Cowpox :  the  faiTiers 
said  Horsegrease.  Jenner  said  neither  Cowpox  nor 
Horsegrease,  but  their  combination  in  Horsegrease  Cow- 
pox,  which  variety  of  Pox  alone  ensured  life-long  security 
from  Smallpox.  We  shall  see  a.s  we  proceed  how  this 
position  was  surrendered  and  resumed,  modified  and  con- 
fused beyond  recognition.     Let  it  suffice  at  present  to 
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that  the  note  of  Jenner's  Inquiry  was  Horsegrease 
X  and  notliinw  else.  Strike  out  Horsegrease 
X,  and  the  atTair  is  reduced  to  nonentity. 

THE  VARIOLOUS  TEST. 

tt  was  called  the  Variolous  Test  worked  wonder- 
for  Jcnncr;  and  as  we  shall  have  to  refer  to  it 
Kily,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  and  dispose  of  it 
■tooee. 

Wb  have  seen  how  the  Test  was  practised  in  the  Cases 
\m  the  Inquiry.  Those  who  had  undergone  Cowpox 
•WB  inoculated  with  Smallpox,  and  as  the  Smallpox  diil 
Bot "  take,"  they  were  assumed  to  be  proof  against  that 
iantt.  Hence  the  aUsolute  conclusion  proclaimed  Urbi 
HOHti^  that  none  inoculated  with  Cowpox  coukl  ever 
•Acrwards  contract  Smallpox. 

It  was  replied,  that  some  who  h/ul  sutfered  from  Cow- 
pox  had  contracted  Smallpox,  and  that  others  Iiad 
netired  the  disease  by  inoculation ;  to  which  Jenner's 
HBinary  answer  was,  "  There  must  have  been  some  mis- 
Uke  about  the  Cowpox ;  for  no  one  can  have  genuine 
Gofwpox  and  subsequently  incur  Smallpox,  either  by 
infection  or  inoculation." 
Cowpox  was  inoculated  and  propagated  from  arm  to 
and,  in  proof  that  the  constitution  was  fortified 
[inllpox,  it  wa.s  common  to  inoculate  with 
which  usually  did  not  "  take ";  whereon  the 
•Mfa'  imeil,  "  Behold !  the  patient  is  insusceptible 

of  Su:.     ,       /"V  tver!" 
Such  was  the  V^ariolous  Test.     It  was  to  multitudes 
»tely  conclusive ;  and  to  question  its  validity  was 
Wbit  a  contentious  and  unphilosophic  disposition. 
Sat  shall  we  now  say  concerning  it? 
I  First,  that  failures  were  numerous  in  Variolous  Inocu- 
apArt  from  Vaccination,  and  that  it  was  not  sup- 
.  that  when  a  patient  did  not  "  take,"  he  waa  there- 
).susceptible  of  Smallpox ;  nor  even  when  he  did 
t,"   that   he   waa   thereby  rendered   proof  against 
lipox.     So  many  of  the  successfully  inoculated  did 


subequently  fall  victims  to  Smallpox,  that  Variolators^ 
at  the  end  of  last  century  were  compelled  to  argue  (like 
Vaccinators  at  the  end  of  this)  that  Variolation  was  a 
guard,  but  not  an  absolute  guai-d ;  and  that  when  it  did 
not  altogether  avert  Smallpox,  it  modified  and  mitigated  J 
an  attack.  The  excuse  for  failure  was  as  artful  as  the^ 
motive  was  urgent :  Variolation  was  too  good  a  trade  to 
lie  imperilled  for  lack  of  a  little  ingenuity. 

Nevertheless,  if  M-e  make  full  allowance  on  the  score 
of  frequent  incapacity  to  reccnvc  Variolation,  we  have 
3'et  to  explain,  on  a  candid  view  of  the  whole  evidence, 
how  it  was  that  in  numerous  ca.ses  Inoculation  with 
Smallpox  was  ineffective  after  Inoculation  with  Cowpox. 

"  What  can  you  urge  against  the  Variolous  Test  ? " 
was  a  frequent  and  imperious  demand. 

The  explanation  in  general  lay  in  the  fact,  that  Vario- 
lation was  attempted  before  the  complete  subsidence  of 
the  vaccine  fever.  The  inoculation  with  Cowpox  had 
set  up  a  serious  constitutional  disturbance,  and  during 
that  disturbance  the  Smallpox  viru-s  could  not  develop 
its  malign  energy.  Let  me  show  what  I  mean  from  the 
testimony  of  Jenner  himself. 

On  15th  March,  1800,  the  Duke  of  York  requested 
Jenner  to  proceed  to  Colchester  to  the  S.oth  Regiment. 
Jenner  was  unable  to  go,  and  sent  his  nephew,  George, 
instead,  who  had  to  report  a  complete  failure.  The  reason 
of  the  failure  was,  that  the  entire  Regiment,  with  women 
and  children,  had  the  itch  !  Jenner  was  then  driven  to 
the  conchusion  which,  says  Earon,  "he  adopted  and  in- 
variably' maintained  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  namely, 
that  any  cutaneous  disease,  however  slight  in  appearance, 
was  capable  of  interfering  with  the  regular  course  of  the 
Cowpox  and  of  preventing  it  from  exercising  its  full  pro- 
tecting influence."* 

Just  so :  and  mark  how  the  same  logic  applies  to  the 
Variolous  Test,  which  "nobody  could  get  over."  If  any 
cutaneous  disorder,  however  slight,  could  nullify  Cow- 
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♦  Baron 'a  L\fe  qf  Jenner,  vol.  i.  p.  380. 


pox,  was  it  not  equally  probable  that  the  cutaneous  dis- 

Older  imluced  by  inaL-niated  Cowpox  would  nullify  in- 

OCiikite>d  Smallpox   mtlil  thf  effi'da  of  the  Cowpox  laid 

time  (■  '    When  the  itch  at  Colchester  was  cured, 

Ibaa  .  Ill  with  Cowpox  wa.s  found  to  be  practic- 

ikl*.  rthless  was  the  Variolous  Test  on  Jenner's 

own  prmcipio ,  yet  with  such  evidence  under  his  eyes 

iBii  among  his  tincjers,  he  failed  to  discern  its  significance. 

Nor  apparently  did  he  inquire  whether  the  inHuence  of 

Gburpox  ma  perpetuated  over  specified  periods  of  six 

months,  nine  months,  one  year,  two  years,  and  so  on. 

i,  '—I  —  and  adventurer,  it  suited  him  better  to  be  not 

>itive,  and  to  avow  boldly  that  his  specific  con- 

:  immunity  from  Smallpox. 

it  this  ilay  rarely  refer  to  the  once  famous 

\  ;  :  to  ilo  so  would  be  aVjsurd.     The  fact  of 

I;      u,  of  Vaccination  after  Vaccination  at  short 

li*.  rvi  -.  proves,  that  whatever  the  influence  of  th© 
dpemtion,  it  is  transient  and  not  permanent;  and  che 
CMn  of  Smallpox  after  Vaccination,  and  of  Smallpox  in 
ito  B)<  '  forms  after  Re- Vaccination,  as  if  in- 

<htfl  ^e  the  V'ariolous  Test,  which  so  widely 

BBpfrebii-<i  an<l  imposed  upon  our  forefathers,  an  exploded 
piece  of  jugglery. 


CHAPTER   III. 
JENNER  EN  1798. 

JlSitEE,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  left  Berkeley  for 
London  on  24tih  April,  ITtlS,  in  order  to  see  the  Inquiry 
tfafough  the  press.  He  remained  in  London  until  l+th 
July,  and  failed,  if  he  tried,  to  induce  any  inoculator  to 
iQDstitute  cowpox  for  smallpox.  In  the  Jenner  legend, 
it  fa  usual  to  find  some  touching  remarks  on  this  trip  to 
town :  eenins  unrecognised :  truth  turned  from  every 
door:  the  great  soul  abiding  in  patience  and  courage  in- 
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vincible.     Dates,  however,  are   aojain  merciless.      Tba^ 
Inqiury  was  not  in  the  booksellers  hands  until  the  endfl 
of  June,  and,  within  a  fortnight  after  publication,  Jenner 
was  on  his  way  to  Berkeley,     There  was  no  occasion  for 
the  virtues  specified. 

Among    Jenner's    acquaintance    was    Henry    Cline,^ 
teacher  of  surgery  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital;  and  withfl 
Ciine  he  left  some  virus  in  a  quill  that  he  had  taken  " 
from  the  arm  of  Hannah  E.Kcell,  at  Berkeley  on  5th  April. 
Cline  had  a  patient,  a  child  named  Richard  Weller,  with 
an  affection  of  the  hip-joint,  and  intending  to  create  an 
issue  by  way  of  counter-irritation,  he  inoculated  the  hip 
with  Excell's  virus,  and  thus  described  the  experiment 


a  letter  to  Jenner — 


Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Snd  Auguat,  170S. 

The  Cowpox  experiment  has  Rucceedeil  admirably.  The  child 
sit  keued  ou  the  seventh  day ;  and  the  fever,  which  was  moderate, 
subsided  on  the  eleventli  day.  The  inflammation  extended  to 
aliout  four  inches  diameter,  and  tlien  s^radaally  subsided  without 
having  been  attended  with  pain  or  other  inconvenience.  The  ulcer 
was  not  large  enough  to  contain  a  pea ;  therefore,  I  have  not  con- 
verted it  into  an  issue  as  I  intended.  I  have  since  inoculated  him 
witli  smallpox  in  three  places,  which  were  sUghtly  inflamed  on  the 
third  day,  and  then  subsided. 

Dr.  Lister,  who  was  formerly  physician  to  the  Smallpox  Hospital, 
attended  the  child  with  me,  and  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  him  the  smallpox. 

I  think  the  substituting  of  cowpox  poison  for  the  smallpox  pro- 
mises to  be  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  that  has  ever  been 
made  in  medicine ;  for  it  is  not  only  bo  safe  in  itself,  but  also  docs 
not  endanger  others  by  contagion,  in  which  way  the  smallpox  ho^ 
done  infinite  mischief.  The  more  I  think  on  the  subject,  the  more 
I  am  impressed  with  its  importance. 

Cline  then  attempted  to  vaccinate  with  virus  taken 
from  Weller's  hip,  but  failed.     He  wrote  to  Jenner — 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  18th  Augutt,  J79S. 

Seven  days  since  I  inoculated  three  children  with  cowpox  matter,  j 
and  I  have  the  mortification  of  finding  that  the  infection  has  not] 
taken,  and  I  fear  I  shall  be  entirely  disappointed  unless  yon  oanl 
contrive  to  send  me  some  fresh  matter.  I  think  it  might  come  inj 
a  (juill  in  a  letter,  or  enclosed  in  a  bit  of  tin-foil. 


y 
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Jeooer  was  uoable  to  comply  with  Cline's  request :  he 
iMui  no  cuwpox  to  traasmit :  and  readers  of  the  Inquiry 
wim  addressed  to  him  similar  requests  had  to  submit  to 
ttmilar  disappointiueots,  out  of  which  some  suspicion  was 
Miaially  developed.  The  recommendation  of  a  remedy 
whereof  there  was  no  available  supply  was  not  a  pass- 
port t<i  ■  Mce. 

Bar..  ,  tliat  "  Mr.  Cline  perceiving  at  once  from 

U»e  success  of  liis  first  trial,  what  incalculable  blessings 
•ere  oonnected  with  the  diffusion  of  the  new  practice, 
hnaiedlately  advised  Jenner  to  quit  the  country,  and  to 
Uke  s  house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and  promised  him 
£10,000  per  annum  as  the  result  of  his  practice;  in 
»?!:  nion    Mr.    Cline    was    supported   by  Sir   W. 

r*-  but  that  all  these  splendid  prospects  of  wealth 

»e/-  lion  could  not  move  Jenner."* 

1.,.  T.;,,iy  Is  either  an  invention,  or  it  does  little  credit 
k>  Cline  "ft  j  udgment.  Jenner  had  neither  the  means  for 
a  house  in  Grosveuor  Square,  nor  was  there  any  likeli- 
hood of  his  earning  £10,000  a  year  by  cowpox.  Never- 
Ibdess  it  would  appear  that  at  this  juncture  some  one 
«aa  S'lvLsing  him  to  try  London  (one's  vanity  is  never 
vicbout  a  prompter),  and  that  Jenner  replied — 

Cheltexham,  30th  SepUmber. 
Mj  perplexity  really  amounts  to  agitation.   On  the  one  hand,  an- 
;   to   come  to  town  myself  for  the  sake  of  practice,  and, 
other,  fearful  that  the  practice  I  have  recommended  may 
the   hands   of  those  who  are  incapable   of   conducting 
tbrowQ  into  a  state  that  was  not  at  first  perceptible  as 
_  Happen  to  me ;  for,  believe  me,  I  am  not  callous  to  all  the 
of  tuo««  wounds  which,  from  misrepresentation,  might  fall 
repatation ;  on  the  contrary,  no  nerves  could  feel  more 
;   and  they  now  are  actually  in  a  tremor  from  anticipation. 
Tory  few  are  capable  of  conducting  physiological  expcri- 
I  oiu  fearful  that  before  we  thoroughly  understand  what 
)x  mskttei,  and  what  is  not,  some  confusion  may  arise,  for 
'l  shall,  onjuatly,  be  made  answerable.f 

iTespondent  had  been  a  man  of  sense,  he  might 


ato 


If 


•^ 


'  Baron'*  Li/e  of  Jenner,  voL  i.  p.  154.        IbiJ.  p.  153. 
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Why  so  mnoh  ado  uboat  nothing  I  You  recommend  that  hone- 
{rrease  oowpox  be  substituted  for  smallpox  in  cases  of  inoculation. 
It  is  a  simple  prescription,  easily  determined  altogether  apart  from 
yon,  and  Uiere  is  no  reason  why  yoa  should  work  yourself  into 
sQch  a  flutter. 

But  Jenner  was  not  the  unimpassioned  man  of  science, 
who  can  leave  truth  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  submit 
when  truth  contradicts  his  prepossessions.  Dr.  Ingen- 
housz,  an  Anglicised  Dutchman  (born  at  Breda,  1730), 
with  reputation  as  electrician  and  chemist,  read  the 
Inquiry  with  considerable  amazement  He  was  himself 
an  inoculator  of  mark,  having  been  selected  by  the 
Empress  Maria  Teresa  to  operate  upon  the  imperial 
family  of  Au.stria ;  and  by  her  had  been  rewarded  (after 
the  pattern  of  Catharine  of  Russia  and  Dimsdale)  with  a 
pension  of  £^00  a  year,  and  the  titles  of  Aulic  Councillor 
and  Imperial  Physician.  Naturally,  therefore,  Ingen- 
housz  had  a  lively  interest  in  Jenner's  project,  and  being 
on  a  visit  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  at  his  seat  in 
Wiltshire,  addressed  him  as  follows — 

BowooD  Pabk,  l:Hh  October,  179S. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Bowood,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  inqoire 
concerning  the  extraordinary  doctrines  contained  in  your  publica- 
tion, as  I  Knew  the  cowpox  was  well  known  in  this  county. 

The  first  gentleman  to  whom  I  addre.ssed  myself  wa.s  Mr.  Alaop, 
an  eminent  practitioner  at  Colne,  who  made  me  s<>i]uaintcd  with 
Mr.  Henry  Stiles,  a  respectable  farmer  at  Whitley,  who,  thirty 
years  ago,  bought  a  cow  at  a  fair,  which  he  found  to  be  infected 
with  wliat  he  called  the  cowpox.  This  cow  soon  infected  the  whole 
dairy ;  and  he  liimself,  by  mUMng  the  infected  cow,  caught  the 
disease  which  you  describe,  and  that  in  a  very  severe  way,  accom- 
panied with  pain,  stiffness,  and  eweUing  of  the  axillary  glands. 
Having  recovered  from  the  disease,  and  all  the  sores  dried,  he  was 
inoculated  with  smidlpox  by  Mr.  .Vlsoj).  The  disease  took  place, 
a  great  many  pox  came  out,  and  he  oommimicated  the  infection  to 
his  father  who  died  of  it. 

This  being  an  incontrovertible  fact,  cannot  fail  to  make  some 
impression  on  your  mind,  and  excite  you  to  inquire  further  on  the 
subject  before  yon  venture  finally  to  decide  in  favour  of  a  doctrine, 
which  may  do  great  mischief  shonld  it  prove  erroneons. 

The  impression  made  on  Jenner's  mind  was  simply 
one  of  annoyance.     He  fell  back  on  the  assertion  that  aU_ 


I  not  cowpox  that  was  suppcxsed  to  be  cowpox.  and 
Farmer  Stiles  could  not  have  had  the  genuine 
£ilemper,  or  he  would  not  have  received  smallpox  by 
iaocaJatioo.  It  did  not  even  occur  to  him  that  it  was 
oneauT  to  investigate  and  account  for  the  evidence 
>1  '  T  i'nbousz,  which  was  every  whit  as  valid 
wn.     He  was  content  to  protest — 

Is  lb*  eoorae  of  my  imiaiiy,  not  a  single  instance  occnrred  of 
■7  OBckaTingtbu  disease,  either  casually  or  from  inoculation,  who 
w  aihnqnaot  exposure  to  variolous  contagion  received  the  infec- 
itv  of  onallpox.  ....  Should  it  appear  in  the  present  instance 
to  i  Itkva  li«fln  led  into  error,  fond  as  I  may  appear  of  the  ofT- 
fliaf  of  nty  labours,  I  had  rather  strangle  it  at  once  than  suffer  it 
tocnrt,  aBil  do  a  public  injury.  At  present,  I  have  not  the  most 
blial  dmibi  that  any  person,  who  has  once  felt  the  influence  of 
fUhtt  ampox  matter,  would  ever  be  susceptible  of  that  of  the 
matMgn. 

Coold  nniversal  conclusion  be  deduced  from  more 
qiMtJftBable  premisses  ?  and  thi.s,  too,  by  one  who  had 
jm/i  exclaimed,  "  How  very  few  are  capable  of  conducting 
phjidological  experiments'"  Always,  as  we  shall  see, 
V^poeroaa  toward  those  who  (questioned  his  assertionii, 
Immt  wrote  to  his  friend,  Gartlner — 

own,  Ingeobousz,  knows  no  more  of  the  real  natiure  of  the 
;  ttuut  Master  Selwys  does  of  Greek :  yet  he  is  among  philo- 
>  whAl  Johnson  ww  among  the  hterati,  and,  by  the  way,  not 
ifaim  In  fignre — 

1,  in  fact,  what  provoked  him  was  that  Ingen- 
hooB  knew  too  much  about  cowpox,  and  had  laid  his 
iagtt  oi>  the  point  of  error  at  the  outset.  Inquiry  on 
tbt  part  of  Incr'-nbousz  brought  to  light  several  other 
of  ■;  after  cowpox  ;  and  Dr.  Pulteney  of 

Bdford    V  ,  i    that   Dorsetshire   inoculators   were 

tuniliai  with  the  one  sort  of  pox  after  the  other  sort. 
Jenr  -'  •  ristant  answer  to  such  objections  was,  "  Yea ; 
bat  '  not  have  been  true  cowpox  to  start  with  " — 

tylc  «t    argument  maintained   with   parrot-like  per- 
cy  when  smallpox  followed  vaccination.     "  Ah  1 "  it 
I  Mud,  **  there  mast  have  been  some  mistake  about  the 


.,..*■.- ^  ara:  n.  r.:-  ~?"  -^ac  f  jsc  xuiui' .  ir  i 
■S.4*!-  -.  -.»  ^..^■sMZr-:;  -:.aE  nor?-  '■'"-  "•*■??-  jl'B  "akcn  d 
v.-  --r-j^  ■is.r  -.    -jL-    -■  -■-T.-TT  -r«r  -maiJrox ae^ry 311- 

—  -»ia  isjc  mtr    3e 

;:.-i-.JK   -.     ..  ..:-r  rr-JfiV-  "laZ    -TTC'  Tlii  "V-^aS   it  ^nynMiii 

T-    .-,r    7    :.     ■r:-rr----=T-  -r-  :::5  icaciiE  3i>-wtv»i  niTtfa. 

■:  •>  v.r.r,<ir;.  fi  -..frrs'.  irr:^.  "iic-  -^»-^-^t«°-  jr  -die  iaices 
■«  "W!r:nAr;«-in  rirra  um  v.  irr2.  "^•'  "ie  ulnsorr  /azfuiaiB 
-^^  MUt  -i-.»-  iii-auac^  f  v  ?—"-■• -ti  jc  3e  -soczup  <}f 
■';i.  a*r7  vtt  iw*'.  Tn.  *;>-  j^-t ■»»?>■  t-ariEiun.  ■Fnicii  'Visaed 
.»-'.ri»fr  -^anii^  '.,  "k-  'aax-h.  :  r  i  iisc-j'^rr^-r.  md  ie  posed 
'.   ■'j.-rir.-?   n  -:-.»-  'r.aru^.-r  Tnca  Je  •▼a*  niichizu;  mote 

.'••;  T  r.  :,-,K  .;;... .;r.iTa.-i  a  -'gr  ilc  ;  .T^oix  'jut  Horse- 
■fT'Sn'f  '.  .'«•-/•.-  Tb4  v.«  •^n*;  uiii  -^rh." •'-!>>  5c«itdiic.    The 

c  ,>. .;  -#.r   ->i  -v-.r-j.  ^-x.'t.'z.zj.xl.  tit^  ':-  21. z  t.;  iv^ceniad- 

f-/-/^/:..  t:'.  xcy-Ar:  In  %  IiKKr  :r  '■•-■'^■•'-  ::r  1  ?:cy  -i  the 
f  'f, ■>.■■■•  I  )u-y.!'-t^.KS\  V,  ■T-ir.r.i^r  '^7  Fn:iid.s  K-::jic.  a  Loa- 
'iwT.  -••..•/•v,r..  x.-.-r^iTi  >.ii  -/rjuzr^-ni — 

t  I.*-?"*  /».v!  /','-,.•  pihixasii-.t  -wii:  ntmi  2a:i:£>»:ci:ii :  aa-i,  firam 
•  ./,T./  /A<ti<'i*r./'A  ;.'.  *r.*  -JA/zy  r.iri  ^f  Wilsiire.  is  waZ  as  in  Glon- 
n-tt-ttuiit,,  f  xr.r.ir  tir.ft  fvit*  tJ;  b*  w«II  iiiTp:rM<i:  as  Leaft,  it  WM 
M  ;fAf.Ar»t  '.pif,./,ri  ArAz-.Tisr  th*  d^rTinen,  tut  tiuee  irho  had  leeeiTed 
».,A  <s/,-Mrp/,(  ir^nri  ri6t  .4nA««ptii>le  of  tte  vanuioss  difease.  The 
ifrtrf/'.'  f/r,tUilti  I*  iterj  fMniiiar  tc>  my  eye,  aaJ  I  am  quite  charmed 
witfi  triA  't<iliri/!ftti/,r>  '>f  it  in  j>,ni  plates.  You  have  opened  to  the 
■fitit\i\  n,  viry  ';riri/<riii  f,t,Ul  of  investigation,  and  it  is  too  interesting 
»  ■fiiKjAf't  i/»  <li<i  with  th«  day.-'' 

Ill  »,h/>«!"  r<-r»inirk«  of  Kni^jht,  we  have  Jenner's  position 

•  ilni'in'*  Ai/;-  o/Jrjintr,  vol,  i.  p.  159. 
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Mwaitoly  defined.  He  made  himself  responsible  for 
'Ui*  gtneral  opinion  among  the  dairymen";  and  had 
tamtcnt  at  that  time  shown  in  perspicuous  and  eniphalic 
{hIuod  that  the  dairymen  were  wrong,  Jenner  would 
bare  been  summarily  disposed  of.  Vain,  however,  are 
wch  regrets ;  and  we  may  find  comfort  in  the  reflection 
that  there  is  an  order  in  the  universe  which  converts 
■irfortane  into  means  for  greater  and  rarer  good. 

letter  to  Jenner  from  Dr.  Hicks  contains  these 


IJbistol,  Srd  Ocloher,  1708. 

I  Willi  jwx  haA  been  able  to  have  oommanicated  the  cowpox  to 
tmtgmvj  nMAns  of  inooalation  from  a  ^nreasy  horse's  heel,  for 
jaa  wodt  wonld  then  have  been  more  complete  and  satisfactury. 

I  do  not  (ee  that  you  need  hesitate  to  accept  the  invitation  given 
}M  la  iaoeolate  with  the  cowpox,  convinced  as  you  are  that  it 
«il  moon  Iha  persona  so  inoculated  from  ever  being  infected  with 

iijg  security  from  smallpox!     Such  was  the 

■J  promise,  and  with  how  little  warrant!     In 

of  a  Socratic  inquirer  with  his  persistent,  how 

w  ?  Jenner  must  have  stood  confounded. 

to  Jenner  from  Dr.  Percival,  also  contains 

remarks  worth  notice.    He  wrote — 

Manchesteb.  SOth  November,  1798. 

I  beta  you  bare  adduced  incontestably  prove  the  existence  of 

I  oovpox.  and  its  ready  communication  to  the  human  species. 

"  •  Ufv«r  induction  U  yet  necessary  to  evince  that  the  virus  o( 

rariouB  Vaeeina  renders  the  person  who  has  been  affected  with 

I  dnring  the  whole  of  life  from  the  infection  of  the  suiiiU- 

Ur.  Sinunons,  an  ingenious  surgeon  of  this  town,  has  inoculated 
•object  with  the  ichor  issuing  from  what  is  termed  the 
}  in  b«fscs ;  but  the  fluid  introduced,  though  eight  punctures 
I  Bnd«,  Deither  occasioned  inflammation  nor  eruption ;  yet  the 
child  was  soon  afterwards  inoculated  with  success  for  the 
Dpox.     Sir.  Simmons  has  now  engaged  a  herd  of  cows,  and  is 
in  making  such  experiments  aa  your  publication 


Tt  Is  rerjr  ramaxkable,  that  the  cowpox  has  been  hitherto  unno- 
tk«d  in  Chaahiiv,  which  is  not  less  a  dairy  county  than  Gloucester- 
ifair*,  Bod  wiaere  the  of&oe  of  milking  is  performed  also  by  men  and 
Buli  aertrantB  indiccriminately. 
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The  frequent  statement  th&t  Jenner's  Inquiry  was  at 
first  received  with  indifference  is  entirely  ontrue :  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  read  with  interest  from  the  outset,  and 
the  only  check  he  met  was  due  to  his  inability  to  supply 
the  demands  of  correspondents  for  samples  of  the  pre- 
cious virus.  Cowpox  was  absent  for  awhile  from  the 
dairies,  and  great  was  his  relief  and  delight  when  toward 
the  end  of  1798  some  matter  was  obtained  from  a  farm 
at  Stonehouse  wherewith  on  the  27th  November  he  vac- 
cinated the  children  of  his  friend,  Henry  Hicks  of  East- 
ington  ;  "  the  first  gentleman,"  says  Baron, "  who  had  the 
merit  of  submitting  his  own  children  to  the  new  practice." 

Ere  1798  had  passed  away,  Jeimer  had  secured  an 
energetic  ally  in  Dr.  George  Pearson,  F.RS.,  Physician  to 
St  George's  Hospital,  London.*  Pearson  entered  into 
the  cowpox  question  with  his  whole  heart,  and  consti- 
tuteil  himself  a  sort  of  partner  in  Jenner's  project.  He 
wrote  to  him — 

Leicester  Sqcase,  Sth  November,  IT9S. 

Yoor  name  will  lire  in  the  memoiy  of  mankind,  as  long  as  men 
possess  gratitude  for  Eeirieee  and  reject  for  benefacton ;  and  if  I 
eau  but  get  matter,  I  am  much  mistaken  it  I  do  make  you  live  for 
ever. 

And  in  a  more  decided  strain  on  13th  November — 

I  wish  3roa  coold  secure  me  matter  for  inoculation,  because,  de- 
pend upon  it,  a  thousand  inacnrate  but  imposing  cases  will  be  pub- 
ushed  against  the  specific  nature  of  the  disease  by  persons  who 
want  to  send  their  names  abroad  about  anything,  and  who  will 
think  you  and  me  £ur  game. 

In  the  same  letter  ho  told  Jenner  what  some  were  say- 
ing about  the  suggested  pracUc 


Tou  cannot  imagine  how  fastidious  the  people  are  with  regard  to 
this  bnsine«8  of  the  cowpox.  One  ears  that  it  is  very  filthy  and 
nasty  to  deiire  it  from  the  sore  heels  of  horses.  Another,  that  we 
■hall  introduce  the  diseases  of  aniinAU  junong  us,  and  that  we  have 
already  too  many  of  onr  own.    A  third  sapient  set  say,  it  is  a 


•  Born  at  Rotherbam.  ITol.  ()radaat«\i  M.P..  Edinborgh,  and  prao- 
»d  at  DoQouter  until  Kjit.  when  he  r<Huov(d  to  London.  Die<l  at  bis 
Mae  in  Hanover  Square  favni  a  mU  do»n  ttairs,  9th  Xovember,  1328. 
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itaatjl  odd  kuiil  of  business,  and  tLey  knuw  not  what  to  think  of 
L  AH  tlus  I  hew  very  quietly,  and  recollect  that  a  stUI  more  un- 
inaiBlUe  reoeytion  waa  ffivea  to  inoculation  for  the  smallpox. 

Such  ohservations  were  natural  and  to  be  expected. 
Imiwr  wrote  to  Gardner  that  "  brick-bats  and  hostile 

ftpOtM  of  every  sort  were  flying  thick  around  him," 
they  were  chiefly  imaginary.  His  revelation  was 
CHununicated  to  a  ready  world.  It  waa  no  revolution- 
uj  poject,  but  a  seductive  modification  of  existing 
pnetiee.  Inoculation  with  smallpox  was  the  order  of 
At  tla'.  /all  respectable  people.     The  operation 

wi.t  t:  -'.c  and  uncertain,  perilous  to  patients  and 

to  ittfoma  iu  contact  with  them  ;  and,  when  all  was  done, 
HaSorded  no  un(|ueationable  security  against  the  disease 
it  was  designed  to  avert.  To  a  community  thus  harassed 
and  anxious,  came  Jenncr  with  his  pre.scription  and  his 
fauStee — Substitute  cowpox  for  smallpox  and  you  will 
tactfm  from  this  distress,  danger,  doubt.  You  will  have 
a  WtnleiB  fever  without  pustules  and  without  risk  of 
imleetioa,  arul  the  security  from  smallpox  will  be  absolute 
ind  perpetuaL  What  wonder  that  in  such  circumstances 
Jconer's  message  was  heard  gladly  and  accepted  with 
gntiifal  enthusiasm.  That  he  should  have  encountered 
MMDC  tedstancc  was  inevitable,  for  what  change  is  ever 
e&ct«d  without  opposition  and  ominous  prediction  ? 
Bat  tbc  change  Jenncr  proposed  was  the  slightest  of 
changes  with  the  largest  prospects  of  advantage.  Unless 
these  conditions  are  borne  in  mind,  we  shall  never  rightly 
Q&derstand  the  reception  accorded  by  our  forefathers  to 
inoculation  with  cowpox. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Dr.  Peabsok's  Inquiry  concerning  the  History  of  the 
Courpox*  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  alacrity  and 
energy  with  which  Jenner's  project  was  entertained. 
As  observed,  Jenner's  Inquiry  was  published  at  the  end 
of  June,  179S,  and  ere  six  months  were  over,  in  November, 
179S,  appeared  Pearson's  Inquiry,  a  masterly  review  of 
Jenner  s ;  and  not  only  a  review,  but  a  record  of  investi- 
gation, personal  and  by  correspondence  with  country 
physicians  and  farmers;  the  entire  work  displaying  a 
capacity  for  business  to  which  Jenner  was  wholly  un- 
equaL 

Cowpox  did  not  come  before  Pearson  as  a  novelty,  nor 
Jenner  in  connection  therewith.    He  relates — 

'Wben  I  was  in  company  with  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter,  about 
nine  years  ago,  I  heard  him  commTmicate  the  information  he  had 
received  from  Dr.  Jenner,  that  in  Gloucestershire  an  infectious  dis- 
order frequently  prevailed  among  the  milch  cows,  named  the  Cow- 
pox,  in  which  there  was  an  eruption  on  their  teats ;  that  those  who 
milked  such  cows  were  liable  to  be  affected  with  pustulous  erup- 
tions on  their  hands,  which  were  also  called  the  cowpox ;  that  sudi 
persons  as  had  undergone  this  disease  couu>  not  be  ikfectkd 
BT  TEE  vABioLous  PoiBOX  ;  and  that  as  no  patient  had  been  known 
to  die  of  the  Cowpox,  the  practice  of  the  inoculation  of  the  poison 
of  this  disease,  to  supersede  the  Smallpox,  might  be  found,  on  ex- 
perience, to  be  a  great  improvement  in  ph}-sic. 

I  noted  these  observations,  and  constantly  related  them,  when 
on  the  subject  of  Smallpox,  in  every  course  of  lectures  which  I  have 
given  since  that  time.    (P.  5.) 

The  communication  of  Jenner  to  Hunter  was  nothing 
of  a  discovery.  There  was  no  secret  in  the  existence  of 
Cowpox,  nor  in  the  belief  that  inoculation  therewith 
fortitied  the  sufferer  against  Smallpox.  Dr.  Pulteney,  of 
Blandford,  informed  Pearson  that— 

*  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  History  of  the  Cmrpox,  principally  tcUk  a 
vino  to  mperiede  and  extinguu>h  the  Smallpox.     By  George  Pearson, 
"  T»  ^  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  etc.    London,  1798, 
>  116. 
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Oowpox  ia  inSi  knovn  in  Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  Somenet- 
■Imn^  and  DeTonaiiire.  It  is  not  unkuown  in  Leioestersbire,  and 
*Afm  '•liMmatA  eonntics ;  bat  daiiTmen  keep  it  a  secret  as  much  as 
MlAbk  aa  it  is  ^srepntablo  to  the  cleatiliness  of  their  produce. 

In  the  northern  counties  and  in  Wales,  Cowpox  was 
4illwr  nrelj  seen  or  unknown.  In  Cheshire,  as  much 
<(  A  daily  county  as  Gloucestershire,  where  also  men 
■cUd  M  milkers,  the  disease  was  never  met  with. 
Wkcfe,  however,  Cowpox  was  recognised,  the  faith  in  its 
•flkuqr  again&t  Smallpox  appearra  to  be  general,  and 
boeolators  regarded  it  a.s  a  bar  to  their  success.  Thus 
Mi:  GiArd,  surgeon,  Gillingham,  wrote  to  Pearson,  9th 
ABpiBt,179»— 

CovDos  in  more  known  in  Dorsetshire  than  in  most  counties. 
LHtwintnr  I  inocoLated  three  parishes,  and  some  of  the  sitbjects 
toldau  they  had  had  the  Cowpox,  and  that  they  should  not  take 
<fct  faiallpoz  ;  but  I  desired  to  inoculate  them,  and  did  so  two 
or  tliiM  times,  bnt  without  effect.  Persons  never  take  the  Small- 
yn  kfitr  they  have  had  the  Cowpox.     (P.  14.) 

At  a  milk-farm  on  the  Hampstead  Road,  Pearson  found 
k  man  who  had  often  seen  Cowpox  in  Wiltshire  and 
Obnetstershirc.     He  said  that — 

Be  kail  known  many  who  had  had  Cowpox,  and  they  never  suf- 
_hwdfrom  the  Smallpox,  although  it  prevailed  in  their  own  fuiuilies. 
)  Itb  own  words,  they  who  have  had  the  Cowpox  "  are  hard 
khke  the  SmaUpox."     (P.  29.) 

Mr.  Rolph,  surgeon,  Peckham,  who  had  practised  in 
(floocwtcrshire,  informed  Pearson  that — 

Cowpos  was  very  frequently  epizootic  in  the  dairy-farms  in  the 
Ifntg.  ....  X  ^eat  number  of  instances  of  the  Cowpox  in 
■flkan  h*d  fallen  under  his  observation,  but  not  a  single  mortal, 
«•*•&  daDferon«,  cose  occurred.  There  was  not  a  medical  man 
to  GldOOMtenhire,  or  scarce  a  dairy-farmer,  wlio  did  not  know 
froa  bi>  own  experience,  or  that  of  others,  tliat  thoso  who  have 
wflwwl  the  Cowpox  are  exempt  from  the  agency  of  tlio  variolous 
(P.  U6.) 

Croft  likewise  told  Pearson — 

in  StafiTordshire  to  his  knowledge,  the  fact  had  boon  long 
I  of  the  Cowpox,  which  prevails  in  that  county,  affording  an 
€iaa|itioD  of  the  homan  subjects  from  the  bmollpox.     (P.  85.) 
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Nor  did  what  was  so  widely  believed  escape  mention 
in  medical  literature.  Thus  Dr.  Beddoes.  in  Queries 
concerning  Tnoculation,had  written  in  ITOS — 

I  hATe  leamt  from  my  own  obeerration,  and  the  testimony  of 
some  old  practitioners,  that  ensceptiLility  to  the  Smallpox  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  Cowpox,  which  i*  a  malady  more  nnpleasant  than 
dangerous. 

And  Dr.  Adams,  in  his  treatise  on  Morfrid  Paiaons,] 
1795,  observed —  fl 

Cowpox  is  a  disease  well  known  to  the  dairy- fiu-mers  in  Glouoes- 
tershire.  What  is  extraordinary,  as  far  as  facts  have  hitherto  been 
ascertained,  a  person  infected  with  Cowpox  is  rendered  insensible 
to  the  variolous  poison. 

And  Dr.  Woodville  in  his  Hiidory  of  Inoculation, 
179G,  argued — 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Smallpox  might  have  been  de- 
rived from  some  disease  of  bmte  animala ;  and,  if  it  be  true  that 
the  mange  affecting  dogs,  can  communicate  a  species  of  itch  to 
man ;  or  that  a  person,  having  received  a  certain  disorder  from 
handling  the  teats  of  cows,  is  thereby  rendered  insensible  to  vario- 
lons  infection  ever  afterwards — then,  indeed,  the  coujectore  is  not 
improbable.  fl 

The  belief,  moreover,  that  Cowpox  was  good  against" 
Smallpox,  had  tempted  several  to  court  the  disease.    The 
Rev.  Herman  Drewe  wrote  to  Pearson  of  himself  and 
Mr.  Bragge,  surgeon,  Axminster,  5th  July,  17'JS — 

Mr.  Bragge  and  I  endeavoured  to  try  the  experiment  of  inocu- 
lating with  the  matter  of  the  Cowpox,  but  from  the  scarceness  of 
tlie  disease,  and  unwillingness  of  patients,  we  were  disappointed. 
(P.  89.) 

Mr.  Dolling  of  Blandford  related  that —  ■ 

Mr.  Jnstings,  of  Axminster,  inoculated  his  wife  and  children  with 
matter  taken  from  the  teats  of  a  cow  that  had  the  Cowjiox.  In 
about  a  week  afterwards  their  arms  were  very  much  inflamed,  and 
the  patients  were  so  ill  that  the  medical  as&if.tance  of  Mr.  Meach, 
of  Ceme,  was  called  for.  The  patients  did  well.  They  were  after- 
wards inoculated  for  the  Smallpox  by  Mr.  Trobridge  without  effect. 
(P.  4-2.)  _ 

Dr.  IHilteney  of  Blandford  informed  Pearson  that —     B 

A  respectable  practitioner  inoculated  seven  children  for  theSmall- 
01,  five  of  whom  had  been  purposely  infected  with  the  Cowpox  by 


Wn|  mad*  to  handle  tbe  teats  and  ndders  of  cows  uuder  tLe  dis- 
MM,  MiJ  in  eongequenee  contracted  the  distemper.  These  five, 
aAic  isoenlatiou  for  the  Sm&llpox,  did  not  sicken,  whilst  the  other 
tniiL    ^r.  39.) 

These  cases  were  examples  of  many ;  and  if  it  be 
aaked,  why  were  not  such  inoculations  repeated,  we  may 
uke  an  answer  from  Mr.  Fewster,  surgeon,  of  Thornbury, 
who.  in  a  practice  of  thirty  years  in  Gloucestershire, 
iaocolatcd  thousands  with  Smallpo.x,  and  had  known 
'ftumborless  instances  of  Cowpox."  He  wrote,  11th 
October,  179S— 

Is  geMrmI,  I  tlunk,  Cowpox  is  a  much  more  severe  disease  than 
Um  taoealsted  Smallpox ;  nor  do  I  see  any  great  advantage  from 
ill  inMolation.  Smallpox  inocnlation  seems  to  be  so  well  under- 
itood  that  there  ia  very  httle  need  of  a  substitute.  It  is  curious, 
itmtnr,  aaJ  may  lead  to  other  improvements.     (P.  104.) 

lTo  show  still  further  how  Jenner's  communication  was 
the  air  "  ready  for  descent.  Mr.  Downe,  surgeon  of 
iport,  wrote  to  Pearson,  1st  August,  I7\)ii — 

'  A  drw  y«axs  ago  when  I  inoculated  a  great  Dumber  for  the  Small- 
pen,  I  lamarked  tliat  I  coulil  not  by  any  means  infect  one  or  two 
odhcfn;  aad,  on  inquiry,  I  was  informed  tliat  they  hud  previously 
Imb  i&beted  with  the  Cowpox.     I  know  that  a  medical  man  m 

lUi  part  of  If"-  • '"V  was  injured  in  his  practice  by  a  prejudice 

nMCBBJwi'  intended  to  substitute  the  Cowpox  for  the 

Ufow  m  ^..^  .......  ,n,     So  great  an  enemy  to  impruvemeut  are 

tpccjadices  of  the  public  in  the  country',  that  I  think  experiments 
ace  can  only  be  made  in  hospitals.     (F.  lU.) 

lYkVts  popular  scandal  anticipated  what  was  called 
ei  -ry! 

rson  content  simply  to  inquire  of  others  : 
1m  experimented  himself,  and  put  Cowpox  to  the  test  a 
w«ek  or  so  before  the  appearance  of  Jenner's  Inquiry. 
He  wroU) — 

B*{ipeiitQg,  on  the  14th  of  June,  to  be  with  Mr.  Lucas,  apothe- 
tuj,  oa  professional  business  at  Mr.  Willan's  farm,  adjoining  the 
Ml*  Bo*d,  Marylebone,  where  from  800  to  1000  milch  cows  are 
Ih^  I  availed  myself  of  the  oppottunity  to  muku  Inquiry  ooncern- 
[  Um  Cowppz.  I  was  told  it  was  a  pretty  frequent  disease  among 
I  cow*  of  that  form,  especially  in  winter,  and  that  it  was  sup- 
_  ad  to  ariae  from  sudden  change  from  poor  to  rich  food.  It  was 
alto  wall  known  to  the  servants,  some  of  whom  had  been  affected 
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with  the  malAdj  from  milking  the  diseased  cows.  On  investigation, 
I  £aand  that  three  of  the  men-Eervants,  namely,  Thomas  Edin- 
tmrgh,  Thomas  Grimshaw,  and  John  Clarke  had  i>«en  affected  with 
the  Covpox,  bat  not  with  the  Smallpox.  I  induced  them  to  be 
iaoeolated  for  the  Smallpox,  and,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
efficacy  of  the  variolous  infection  employed,  William  Kent  and 
Thomas  Eaat,  neither  of  whom  had  either  the  Cowpox  or  the 
Smallpox,  were  also  inocalsted.     (P.  14.) 

The  result  conformed  to  expectation :  Edinburgh, 
Grimshaw,  and  Clarke  did  not  take  Smallpox,  even 
though  inocidation  was  repeated,  whilst  Kent  and  East 
did.  Pearson  set  forth  his  experiments  much  more 
philosophically  than  Jenner,  but  his  bias  was  pronounce<l, 
and  it  blinJed  him  to  some  obvious  considerations;  and  it 
is  marvellous  how  easily  we  may  accumulate  details  for 
which  we  have  a  fancy.  Summing  up  the  testimonies 
he  had  collected,  he  held  that — 

The  body  of  evidence  is  numeroos  and  respectable,  declaring  thftt 
a  person  who  has  laboured  under  the  Cowpox  fever  and  local  erup- 
tion, is  not  susceptible  of  the  Smallpox.  It  does  not  appear  that  a 
single  well  authenticated  contravening  instance  has  fallen  nnder 
observation.  Bnt  I  do  not  apprehend  tliat  accurate  and  able  rea- 
Boners  wUl  consider  the  fact  as  completely  established,  though,  I 
doubt  not,  they  will  allow  that  the  testimonies  now  produced  greatly 
confirm  the  probability,  and  that  the  cautioiis  appropriation  of  it 
in  practice  is  warrantable.     (P.  64.) 

In  this  summary  we  perceive  the  limit  and  imperfection 
of  Pearson's  Inquiry.  Smallpox  did  follow  Cowpox :  it 
was  well  known  that  it  did  :  and  Dr.  Ingenhousz  ascer- 
tained the  fact  as  soon  as  he  looked  for  it  Moreover 
Pearson  showed  himself  ignorant  of  Jenner's  position, 
who,  recognising  the  fallacy  of  the  rural  superstition, 
was  compelled  to  discriminate  Cowpox  as  genuine  and 
spurious — the  genuine  being  the  variety  derived  from 
Horsegrease. 

Upon  Jenner's  assertion  that  Cowpox  was  unaltered  by 

transmission  from  arm  to  arm.  Pearson  remarked,  "The 

fact  remained  to  be  proved."     That  Cowpox  produced  a 

mless  ailment  was  not.  he  thought,  to  be  hastily  as- 

ed.     Dr.  William  Heberden  had  recently  inoculated 

poor  persons  at  Hungerford  without  a  mishap,  and 
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I  1700  had  paaaed  throu<,'h  Dr.  Woodvillc's  hands  in  the 
I  comat  year  (1798)  with  only  two  deaths ;  yet  how 
I  cnrooeous  would  be  to  argue  that  variolous  inoculation 
^^ps  bannleas  from  such  special  experience  ! 

^PVBoih  iutaaees  of  snccess  con  only  be  attributed  to  a  oertain 
fcTOQimUo  opidemic  state  of  the  human  constitution  itself,  eriKting 
kl  {artioalar  time?,  for  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  inoculation  is 
mneh  greater,  owing,  probably,  to  oertain  oniaToarable 
(P.  67.) 


If  Cowpox  remained  unchanged  in  transmission  from 
icn  to  arm,  it  would  be  no  harmless  ailment ;  for  the 
tvidence  was  distinct  that  it  was  frequently  a  severe  one. 
For  example,  Edinburgh  told  Pearson  that  when  sufTer- 
iog  from  Cowpox  he  had  to  give  up  work  and  go  into  an 
hospital ;  and  Grimshaw  that  the  diseajso  was  uncom- 
ncolj  painful,  with  swellings  in  bis  armpits,  sore  to  the 
toadi ;  and  the  servant  at  Khodes's  farm  in  the  Hamp- 
itead  Road,  who  had  seen  much  Cowpox  in  Wiltshire 
and  Gloucestershire,  said  the  milkers  were  sometimes  .so 
01  timi  they  had  to  keep  their  beds  for  several  days, 
l{M)ag)i  none  ever  died  of  the  Cowpox  fever.  If,  how- 
eT«r.  by  transmission  from  arm  to  arm,  Cowpox  became 
miiiler,  it  was  not  improbable  that  at  the  same  time  it 
would  lose  more  or  less  of  its  protective  efficacy. 

Pearaon  might  have  seen  and  added,  that  resistance  to 
iiioeulat«d  Smallpox,  when  the  constitution  was  in  no 
hunoor  for  Smallpox,  was  no  proof  that  the  same  con- 
ikitntion  woulil  resist  Smallpox  when  epidemic,  or  in 
eooditiun  for  the  evolution  of  the  disease. 

Pearson  likewise  took  objection  to  Jenner's  evidence 
(meh  a-H  it  was)  that  it  was  possible  to  take  Cowpox 
after  Cowpox,  but  not  Smallpox  after  Cowpox ;  saying — 

lIoMt  of  |iroft«8ional  men  are  extremely  reluctant  in  yielding 
MMnt  to  thw  ctatement.     Some,  indeed,  reject  it  in  the  most  uu- 
I  torroK-     Tlmt  Cowpox  follows  Cowpos  appears  certain, 
I  Cow  I  !J  avert  Smallpox,  and  not  avert  itself  ap- 

lincivdti  U.) 

Here  we  seo  Pearson  on  the  verge  of  discovery  of  the 
iUitsion,  Init  with  all  his  training  and  Yorkshire  shrewd- 
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ness  he  lost  the  scent,  anrl  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived ; 
and  not  only  deceived,  but  to  become  a  prime  mover  in 
the  deceptitm  of  the  world.  Jenner  felt  the  difficulty 
and  replied — 

CHELTENnAM,  3?lh  September,  1798. 

Mt  dear  Sir, — Ton  may  be  assured  that  a  person  may  be  repeat- 
edly affected , both  locally  and  generally,  by  the  Co wpox,  two  instances 
of  wMch  I  have  adduced,  and  have  many  more  in  my  recoUection ; 
but,  nevertheless,  I  have  some  reason  to  suspect  that  my  discrimi- 
nations have  not  been,  till  lately,  sufficiently  nice Certain 

it  is,  that  the  skin  is  always  subject  to  the  ulcerative  effects  of  the 
virus ;  but  whether  tlie  constitution  can  repeatedly  feel  the  primary 
effects  of  it,  I  have  experiments  in  view  to  determine.     (P.  99.) 

This  passage  is  coinniended  to  those  who  hold  with 
Mr.  John  Simon  that  Jenner  delivered  to  the  world  "  a 
Master-piece  of  Medical  Induction,"  the  fruit  of  thirty 
years  of  incessant  thought,  watching  and  experiment. 
It  is  plain  that  in  1798  the  very  elements  of  the  problem 
were  by  him  undetermined,  and  the  most  obvious  objec- 
tions imforeseen  and  unconsidered. 

Pearson's  strongest  opposition  was  reserved  for  the 
asserted  origin  of  Cowpox  in  Horsegrease.     He  said — 

It  has  no  better  support  than  the  coincidence  in  some  instances 
of  the  two  diseases  in  the  same  farm  in  which  the  same  servants 
are  employed  among  the  Horses  and  Cows. 

I  have  found  that  in  many  forms  the  Cowpox  breaks  out  although 
no  new-comer  has  been  introdiicod  to  the  herd ;  although  the 
milkers  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  Horses ;  although  there 
ore  no  greased  Horse.s ;  and  even  although  there  are  no  Horses  kept 
on  the  farm. 

It  appears  that  the  Cowpox  does  not  break  out  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  if  it  be  occasioned  by  the  Grecue.  "  I 
have  had,"  writes  Sir  Isaac  Pennington,  Cambridge,  14th  Septem- 
ber, 1798,  "  Dr.  Jenner's  book  some  weeks,  and  the  particulars 
stated  in  it  are  really  astonishing.  I  have  made  inquiries  upon  the 
subject  at  Cottenham  and  Williugham,  in  which  two  parishes  3000 
milch  Cows  are  kept ;  also  a  great  many  Horses  of  the  roagh- 
legged  cart  kind  (much  hable  to  the  scratches  or  grease)  half  the 
parishes  being  under  the  plough,  and  the  men  much  employed  io 
milking.  But  I  cannot  find  that  any  pustulous  eruptions  on  the 
teats  of  the  Cows,  or  on  the  hands  of  the  milkers,  have  ever  been 
heard  of."     (P.  82.) 


I 


opening 


caooefa  to  say  of  Jenaer,  "  I  would  not  pluck  a  sprig  of 
haw  from  toe  vrreatb  that  decorates  his  brow  " ;  but, 
4il|Mtiiu;  the  oritfiu  of  genuine  Cowpox  in  Horsegrease, 
hetai.:'     '  '1  himself,  what  sprig  of  laurel  he  had 

kiL    .  V  uriginated  in  Horsegrease  was  not 

JeoBer'a  diacuvery.  As  Pearson  ascertained  in  the 
Londoo  milk  farms, "  There  was  such,a  notion  entertained 
io  several  parts  of  the  country,  whatever  might  be  its 
fuooilatiorL  (P.  S6.)  But  the  definition  of  Horsegrease 
OowjKjx  *.■«  the  form  of  Cowpox  that  justified  the  faith 
of  th"-  folk  in  the  power  of  the  disea-se  to  avert 

SmaiJj-  li'nner'a  solitary  distinction — the  principle 

uA  motive  of  his  Inquiry,  which,  to  prove  fallacious, 
«n  t<>  i  viir.niijjh  his  title  to  regard.  Cowpox  apart 
from  I  use  was  clearly  taught  by  Jenner  to  have 

no  iaHiiincc  mi  the  constitution,  and  to  be  attended  with 
no  erj*!«jpelas.  "  Let  me  call  \-our  attention,"  he  wrote  to 
JVanoQ,  27th  September,  1798,  "  to  a  similarity  between 
Uie  Smallpox  and  the  Cowpox  when  inoculated.  The 
«]mptoiiis  of  absorption  first  disturb  the  system,  and, 
aeoadlr,  the  sy^t«.;m  feels  the  consequences  of  the  local 
turoi.  Exactly  so  with  the  Cowpox ;  and  as  the  Ccnv- 
/•      "     '  tion  is  always  of  the  e^v/sipelatous  kirid, 

»  Is  over  the  skin  to  any  great  extent,  it 

iac«8  ayiuptoms  not  unlike  the  confluent  Smallpox." 
100." 

foresaw  that  if  the  principle  of  inoculation 
nil.  <  M«pox  were  established  it  would  lead  to  other 
•fipUcatiotis — 

Tha  Ctnr  I'oisou  appears  to  alter  the  human  constitntion,  so  as 
la  miliar  it  iii<a!5^(*<°ptibIo  of  n  different  morbific  poison,  namely,  the 
taddlow  Id  ;  '  the  Smallpox.     This  fact  is,  I  believe,  ({uito 

a  mmHf  ir.  ,  y  and  pathology :  it  indicates  a  new  principle 

io  fta  noi»  of  ^iropb^-lactic  practice.  And  wo  now  see  a  principle 
I  wlu^  diaeaxes  from  various  other  morbific  poisons  may  pos- 
'laprev         '  '  .  ^uch  as  the  Measles,  Ulceroos 

iTImmt  .  utc,  namely,  in  conBeijuence 

r.:in\  ill  iiii/  ti institution  to  such  poUons  by 
'.  and  perhaps  less  hortful  ones.     Whether 
I  Cowpom  |..^.-ci  .r  n  tlie  constitution  from  other  morbific  poisons. 
Ham  Uie  varioloos,  is  an  undecided  question.     (P.  79.) 


Like  Jenner,  he  also  recognised  in  Cowpox  a  counter- 
irritant — a  safe  sort  of  fever  that  might  be  used  to  drive 
otf  other  diseases — 

It' it  be  true  that  the  same  constitntion  is  liable  to  undergo  re- 
peatedly the  Cowpox,  to  which  distemper  no  one  has  fallen  a  victim, 
practitioners  may  avaU  themselves  of  this  means  of  exciting  an 
mnocent  fever  as  a  remedy  of  various  disorders  ;  it  being  a  truth,  , 
admitted  by  men  of  ez])erieuce,  that  fevers  are  occasionally  efficv  I 
oions  remedies,  especially  for  inveterate  chronic  maladies,  snob  as  ' 
Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Insanity,  St.  Vitus 's  Dance,  Tetanus,  skin  de- 
formities and  diseases,  etc.     (F.  81.) 

Nor  was  the  notion  without  warrant,  for  Smallpox 
itself  was  credited  with  a  double  action  as  a  generator 
and  exterminator  of  disease — 

A  disposition  to  certain  diseases,  and  even  diseases  themselves, 
are  not  rarely  brought  on  by  the  Smallpox ;  but  sometimes  also 
dispositions  to  diseases,  and  diseases  themselves  of  the  most  invet- 
erate kind  are  removed  by  the  Smallpox.     (P.  77.) 

In  one  respect,  Jenner  showed  himself  superior  to 
Pearson,  namely,  in  offering  some  explanation  of  Cowpox. 
Pearson  accepted  the  disease  on  the  rural  terras — as  an 
eruption  on  Cows  attended  with  no  serious  illneas.  If 
in  any  way  such  Pox  was  equivalent  to  Smallpox,  it  was 
inexplicable  that  it  shouM  bo  limited  to  the  udder  and 
teats  of  milch  cattle,  and  that  males,  and  females  not  in 
milk,  .should  be  exempt  from  infection.  A  disease  so 
unique  wanted  accounting  for;  but  Pearson  made  no 
attempt  to  account  fur  it,  nor  gave  any  sign  that  he 
apprehended  the  difficulty.  Jenner,  on  the  other  hand, 
accounted  for  Pox  on  the  Cow  by  referring  it  to  infection 
from  the  Horse  conveyed  by  the  milkers,  which  explana- 
tion Pearson  rejected.  But  in  giving  Jenner  credit  for 
so  much,  let  it  not  be  for  over  much.  Whilst  he  ascribed 
Cowpox  to  a  credible  cause,  he  did  not  recognise  his 
advantage  and  summon  gaiasayers  to  explain  how  Cow- 
pox,  as  described  by  them,  could  exist  without  Bullpox. 
On  the  contrary,  as  we  shall  see,  Jenner  submitted  to  be 
silenced  on  thb  point  for  reasons  far  from  creditable. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


^^ft  WOODVILLE,  PEARSON  AND  JENNER. 

^nSOTUKK  early  and  earnest  examiner  of  Jenner's  Inquiry 
I  was  Dr.  William  Wood\nlle,  physician  to  the  London 
I  Saianpoz  and  Inoculation  Hospital.  He  was  a  Cumber- 
W  had  man,  born  at  Cockermouth,  1752 ;  a  member  of  the 
Sad«i3'  of  Friends.  An  ardent  botanist,  he  turned  two 
acres  of  the  ground  around  the  Hospital  at  King's  Cross 
into  a  botanic  gar<}en,  which  he  maintained  at  his  own 
He  (lie<l  of  a  chronic  pulmonary  complaint  in 
J  and  in  his  last  illness  had  himself  removed  from 
hi*  bouse  in  Ely  Place  to  the  Hospital  for  the  sake  of 
Jen  and  the  country  air. 
?oodville  wafi  eager  to  try  cowpox,  but  Jenner  had 
reapply,  nor  could  any  be  had  elsewhere.  Ho  there- 
foe  fBBoriod  to  liorsegrease,  but  could  make  nothing  of 
it    In  bin  own  words — 

CooMmag  that  the  dUtemper  might  be  produced  by  inooolating 
fka  aipplaa  of  Cows  with  the  matter  of  the  grease  of  HorseB,  I  pro- 
jj^jariM  to  tlT  whether  the  Cowjk)!  could  be  actually  excited  in  this 
HKmt.  Numerous  experiments  wore  accordingly  made  npou 
^^^Bnot  Cows  with  the  matter  of  grease,  taken  in  the  various  stages 
^     tflfaftt  fjiireio,  but  without  producing  the  desired  effect. 

K«tb*r  were  inoculations  with  this  matter,  nor  with  several 
■  mocUil  McretionB  in  the  Horse,  productive  of  any  effects  upon 
I  aobjeet.* 


Thrice  in  person  did  Woodville  submit  to  inoculation 
with  boracgrease,  but  in  vain.  Others  in  London  and 
tkewbero  attempted  to  raise  pox  on  cows  in  the  same 
without  result  save  malediction  on  Jenner  for 
_  such  ft  troublesome  quest. 
eloeed  1798  with  many  anxious  to  try  the  new 
pmcription  whenever  there  was  a  chance.  Early  in  the 
Mw  year,  there  was  a  cry  in  London,  'Tis  found !  'tis 
Unoal   In  Harrison's  dairy,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  close  by  the 

*  KtfcrU  ^  a  Stria  <if  ImKuUuiont /or  iKt  VwnoUt  Vacana  or  Cou- 
m,    Liniaa,  1700. 
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Smallpox  Hospital,  cowpox  was  discovered,  and  thither 
liastened  Woodville,  Pearson,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir 
William  Watson,  Dr.  Garthshore,  Dr.  Willan,  and  other 
medical  men ;  and  in  their  presence,  on  19th  January, 
Woodville  inoculated  six  patients  with  the  pox.*  The 
eruptions  on  the  cows'  teats  were  diligently  compared 
with  the  description  and  plates  in  Jenner's  Inquiry,  and 
pronounced  identical.  Four-fifths  of  the  200  cows  in  the 
dairy  became  affected,  those  not  in  milk  escaping  the 
disease ;  likewise  some  of  the  milkers,  the  first  being 
Sarah  Rice,  who  had  underofone  smallpox  in  childhood — 
a  proof  that  smallpox  did  not  prevent  cowpox.  "At  the 
same  time,"  wrote  Dr.  Pearson,  "  I  received  the  agreeable 
intelligence  that  the  disease  was  also  raging  in  the 
largest  stock  of  cows  on  the  New  Road,  near  Paddington, 
to  which  no  one  could  gain  admittance  but  myself." 

With  cowpox  thus  provided  in  abundance,  Pearson 
and  Woodville  set  to  work — Woodville  at  his  Hospital, 
and  Pearson  in  private  practice.  Be  it  observed,  how- 
ever, that  this  London  cowpox  was  not  Jenner's  cowpox. 
It  was  not  horsegrease  cowpox,  but  the  variety  stigma- 
tised by  Jenner  as  spurious.  How  Pearson  and  Wood- 
ville pressed  forward  with  their  enterpri.se  appears  from 
the  following  letter,  enclosing  cowpox  threads,  sent  by 
Pearson  to  two  hundred  medical  practitioners  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom — 

Leicester  Sgui^SE,  Wh  March,  1799. 

Sir, — I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  taking  the  liberty  to  inform 
yon  (by  way  of  additional  evidence  to  the  testimonies  I  have  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  of  the  Cowpox)  that  upwards  of  160  patients, 
from  two  weeks  to  forty  years  of  ago,  prinoiiially  infants,  have  been 
inoculated  since  the  2dtb  January'  last  by  Dr.  WoodvUle  and  my- 
.self,  separately 

Not  one  mortal  case  has  occurred. 

Not  one  of  the  patients  has  been  dangerously  ill.  .  .  . 

None  of  the  patients,  namely  above  60,  inoculated  with  the  Small- 
pox, subsequently  to  the  Vaccine  Disease,  took  the  infection.  .  .  . 

In  many  of  the  cases  eruptions  of  the  body  appeared,  some  of 
which  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  Smallpox. 
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I  k*««  Mat  th«  matter  of  Cowpox  pustules  on  the  thread  enelosed, 
ia  ordar,  if  jnoa  approve  of  the  inquiry,  to  inoculate  with  it ;  and  I 
t  yon  to  faToor  me  with  the  result  of  your  trials  :  but  1  must 
trftnMi  jtn  to  apply  the  test  of  inoculating  with  variolous  matter 

— • '-^  to  tne  vaccine  disorder. 

George  Peabson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
P.S.— I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  at  Berkeley,  Dr.  Jenuer 
his  trials  of  inoculation  with  vaccine  matter  sent 
»  with  good  success. 

was  of  an  indolent  disposition,  but  the  part 
ftsnon  was  playing  stung  him  to  action.  His  nephew, 
Rev.  O.  C  Jcnner,  wrote  to  him  from  London,  and  thus 
bis  jealousy — 

Norfolk  Stbest,  llth  March,  IT 99. 
wtuU  Mr.  Paythemu  has  written  to  you  it  will  be  needless 
ttt  mm  to  fiky  anytbine  to  urge  the  necessity  of  your  coming  to 
town  lo  WMur  the  laureu  yon  have  gained,  or  to  prevent  their  being 

lland  OB  the  brows  of  another 

P«anoB  is  going  to  send  circular  letters  to  medical  gentle- 

Itt  tbam  Imow  that  he  will  Bupply  them  with  Cowpox  mat- 

Umot  application  to  him,  by  which  means  he  will  be  the 

moo  known  in  the  business,  and  consequently  deprive  you 

rD«rit,  or  at  least  a  great  share  of  it,  which  is  so  justly  your 

urson  gave  a  public  lecture  on  the  Cowpox  on  Satnr- 

'uted  your  opinions,  except  witli  regard  to  the  proba- 

£  tlia  diMAM  originating  in  Horses'  heels All  your 

»fnt  that  nnw  is  your  time  to  establish  your  fame  and  for- 
bat  if  you  delay  taking  a  personal  active  part  any  longer, 
MrtooBity  will  be  lost  for  ever. — Your  affectionate  nephew, 


J«tUMT  at  once  communicated  the  alarming  intelligence 
lo  his  friend  Gardner  with  a  sly  suggestion  for  counter- 

Behkeley,  Wednesday. 

'A  bU«r  jo«t  received  from  Q.  Jenner  informs  me  that  Dr.  Pear- 

«B  oo  Sstorday  awe  a  public  lecture  on  the  Cowpox,  and  that  it 

va*  paUidjr  ouiiDitAd  at  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  on  Sunday  evening. 

Ha  haa  alao  given  out  that  be  will  furnish  any  gentleman  at  a  dis- 

I  with  tP''  -"^- 

I  thi*  if  }'>ne  with  the  view  of  showing  himself  as  the 

I  in  t..,  .   —  rn,  should  not  some  neatly  drawn  paragraphs 

■  ftam  time  to  time  in  the  public  prints,  by  no  means  refleot- 

Ihe  eonduot  of  P.,  but  just  to  keep  the  idea  pnbhcly  alive 

P-  wa#  not  the  author  of  the  discovery — I  mean  of  Cowpox 

atioft. — Yours  truly,  E.  J. 


As  human  natore  exista,  it  was  not  extraorJinan*  thai 
Jenner  ahoold  feel  anxiooa  over  tbe  occapation  of  groiind 
h«  considered  his  own ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  obvious, 
that  Pearson  had  done  nothing  wrong,  nothing  that  was 
not  allowable,  nothing  indeed  that  was  not  praiseworthy. 
He  allowed  Jenner  full  credit  for  having  advertised  the 
Gloucestershire  faith  in  cowpox,  and  for  the  production 
of  certain  evidence  for   that   faith ;   but  he  set   aside 
Jenner's  prescription  of   horsegrease  cowpox,  and  was 
making  use  of  a  form  of  cowpox  that  Jenner  had  ex- 
plicitly condemned.     Whilst   Jenner,  too,   had   excited  j 
curiosity,  he  did  nothing,  or  could  do  nothing,  to  satisfyfl 
it ;  and  it  was  idle  to  expect  the  world  to  await  his  con-" 
venience :  nor  was  Pearson  the  man  to  rest  content  where 
action  was  possible.     As  he  said — 

From  the  time  of  the  pablication  of  the  Inquiry  in  Jose,  1798, 
the  author  contributed  no  farther  iuooolated  cases  to  the  end  of 
that  year ;  nor  could  I  do  more  than  investigate  the  history  of  the 
Cowpox  principally  by  inquiries  among  provincial  physicians  and 
farmers,  from  whom  I  was  enabled  t<}  confirm  some  of  the  facts  in 
Dr.  Jenner's  book,  and  to  render  doabtful  or  disprove  others,  and 
to  bring  to  light  new  observations.  '■ 

Jenner  was  not  slow  to  repond  to  his  nephew's  sum- 
mons to  London.  He  left  BerKeley  on  the  21st  of  March, 
and  remained  in  town  until  the  11th  of  June,  visiting 
medical  men,  asserting  his  own  claims,  and  counter-acting 
the  operations  of  Pearson  and  Wooilviile. 

In  Dr.  Pearson's  circular,  it  will  be  observed,  that  he 
described  inoculation  with  cowpox  as  attended  with 
eruptions  in  some  cases,  which  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  smallpox.  So  far  as  Pearson  and  Woodville  were  h 
concerned,  it  was  an  unfortunate  statement,  and  gave  f 
Jenner  an  advantage  over  them  which  he  used  unspar- 
ingly to  their  discredit. 

Jenner's  claim  for  inoculation  with  cowpox  was,  that 
it  excited  a  fever  that  was  not  infectious  and  was  with-  ^ 
out  pastular  eruptions ;  and  here  was  Dr.  Pearson  setting  ■ 
up  as  his  critic,  and  Dr.  Woodville  assuming  to  develop 

hamtimUion  <^  Report  <\f  Committee  of  Houm  qf  Common», 
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his  pnetioe,  and  producing  a  disorder  that  was  indis- 
tingniahable  from  smallpox '  Such  presumption  and 
igDoraoce  deserved  to  be  hooted. 
W^  ~  •  "-as  the  explanation  ?  Simply  this :  that  Wood- 
icted  some  of  his  cowpox  inoculations  in  the 
>us  atmosphere  of  his  Hospital,  and  that  he  thereby 
eominunicated  smallpox  and  cowpox  simultaneously.  In 
%  tdentific  sense,  the  experience  was  valuable ;  it  proved 
that  it  was  possible  to  have  cowpox  and  smallpox  at  the 
mm«  Ume — that  neither  disease  superseded  or  nuUiBed 
Um  other. 
Wooilville  tried  to  vindicate  himself,  and  in  his  failure 
5«h1  Jenners  triumph  still  further.  Yet  he  had 
that  was  reasonable  to  say  for  himself.  For 
exunple,  he  bad  transmitted  to  Jenner  some  of  the  virus 
from  oae  of  the  first  of  his  cowpox  inoculations  in 
Jantiary,  and  with  it  Jenner  operated  on  twenty  persons, 
Rparting  to  Woodville — 

BbbkeleY,  February,  1790. 
rise,  progress,  and  termination  of  the  pustules  created  by 
I  «ti«s  were  exactly  that  of  the  true  Cowpox. 

Nevertheless,  wrote  Woodville — 

1  vinu  which  Dr.  Jenner  declared  to  be  perfectly  pure  and 
«  WM  taken  from  the  arm  of  ou  hospital  patient  who  had 
10  iiastiUse,  all  of  which  suppurated. 

Woodville  also  argued,  that  "  Cowpox,  as  casually 
prodac«<l  by  milking  infected  cows,  differs  considerably 
Ron  that  which  is  the  effect  of  inoculation";  which 
Jenaer  attested  in  saying — 

"fent  ot  five  serrantd  were  inoculated  at  a  farm  contiguous  to 
tttktltY  lost  summer  with  matter  just  taken  from  an  infected 
Cpw.  a  little  inflammation  appeared  on  all  their  arms,  but  died 
•«*T  witfaaQt  producing  a  pustule  ;  yet  all  these  servants  caught 
Ih*  diceo^e  witlun  a  month  afterwards  from  milking  the  infected 
Cow«,  and  some  of  them  had  it  Beverely."^ 

Others  maintained  that  the  cowpox  which  saved  milk- 
aaida  from  smallpox  was  a  much  severer  affection  than 

*  FurtKer  Obtervatioiu  on  tKe  Varioltr  I'accina,  1799. 
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that  induced  by  Jenner's  lancet,  and  that  it  was  folly  to 
assume  their  equivalence.  There  was  force  in  the  argu- 
ment; for  every  one  then  knew  how  much  the  issue 
of  smallpox  inoculation  depended  on  the  mode  of  its 
performance.  The  infection  when  communicated  through 
the  skin  was  usually  much  less  severe  than  when  com- 
municated by  incision ;  and  Jenner  related  how  a  country 
inoculator,  who  liked  to  "  cut  deep  enough  to  see  a  bit  of 
fat,"  was  the  death  of  his  patients  on  every  side.  The 
human  body  is  of  infinite  aelicacy  and  complexity,  and 
we  are  sure  to  find  ourselves  at  fault  when  we  deal  witli 
its  mysteries  according  to  our  crude  and  inanimate  logic. 
It  is  by  experiment  and  not  by  syllogism  that  physio- 
logical truth  is  verified. 

Whatever  might  be  the  perils,  immediate  or  remote,  of 
inoculation  with  cowpox,  it  was  not  attended  with  small- 
pox eruption ;  and  at  last  it  became  manifest  to  Wood- 
ville  himself,  that  the  virus  he  had  used,  and  the  virus 
he  had  distributed,  which  had  produced  such  eruption,^ 
was  the  virus  of  smallpox.  fl 

After  much  controversy  and  many  experiments  these 
conclusions  were  arrived  at — 

1.  That  when  a  person  was  inoculated  with  smallpox 
and  cowpox  about  the  same  time,  both  inoculations 
proved  effective.  There  was  a  pustular  eruption  on  the 
skin  from  the  smallpox,  and  the  cowpox  vesicle  reached 
maturity  in  the  usual  number  of  days. 

2.  These  effects  took  place,  without  much  variation,  in 
all  cases  where  the  interval  between  the  two  inoculations 
did  not  exceed  a  week ;  but — 

3.  When  the  smallpox  matter  was  inserted  on  the 
ninth  day  after  the  inoculation  with  cowpox,  its  action 
seemed  to  be  wholly  precluded.* 

That  is  to  say,  for  a  time — until  the  influence  of  the 
vaccine  fever  had  worn  off.  Some  fancied  that  smallpox 
when  inoculated  with  cowpox  generated  a  hybrid  pox 
that  was  more  eflicacious  than  either.     There  was  occa- 


*  On  Vaccine  Inoculation.    By  Bobert  WUlui,  M.D,    LouJod,  1800. 
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'  some  interaction  of  the  diseases,  aa  of  a  subdued 
in  each,  but  generally  they  proceeded  together 
Bted.  the  cowpox  maintaining  its  characteristics  in 
t  n^dst  of  a  crop  of  smallpox. 

'  M  point  of  great  significance  in  Woodville's  experi- 
was  overlooked.  He  inoculated  with  cowpox  in  the 
>x  Hospital,  and  some  of  his  patients  there  con- 
smallpox,  who  certainly  were  not  inoculated  with 
Jpox,  either  accidentally  or  by  design.  The  lesson 
tthtt  experience  was  unperceived,  ami  though  it  has 
»ted  again  and  again,  is  rarely  acknowledged. 
9D  in  presence  of  smallpox,  or  in  an  epidemic  of 
Jlpox,  is  often  a  means  of  inducing  the  disease  it  is 
~_jnded  to  prevent.  It  lights  the  fire ;  and  when  the 
fire  b  lighted,  it  is  said,  "  Ah  !  it  must  have  been  a-light 
ton."  When  we  have  a  mind  for  an  excuse,  our 
try  is  usually  equal  to  the  requisition. 
he  New  Inoculation,  as  it  was  called,  grew  in  favour 
daily.  Woodville  and  Pearson  did  the  real  work  of 
pohlidty  and  promotion — Pearson  especially.  Within 
aerm  ■•,,,..t1,^  January  to  August,  1799,  they  performed 
SOOO  ons.      In    the    Philosophical    Journal, 

Attgust,  It 'J J.  Pearson  observed — 

I  SeoUand  the  New  Inoculfttiou  Las  not  b«en  less  successful. 
>  Aaimnoa,  of  LeitU,  informs  me  that  he  has  inoculated  above 
that  Dr.  Uuucitu  has  be^n  the  practice  in  Edinburgh 
[  that  il  Una  beeu  iulrodaced  in  Dundee,  Paisley,  and  Dalkeith. 

lor  did  Pearson  limit  his  efforts  to  his  native  land. 
He  wrote — 

Ib  Ui«  doaiM  of  Ibe  same  year,  1799,  I  extended  the  dissemina- 
hnof  tha  vaeeiiie  luattur  Ui  Gennaay,  for  the  Princess  Louisa  at 
BtriiB.  to  Hanover,  Vienna,  Geneva,  Lisbon,  Paris,  and  Boston, 
■d  into  lite  Britisli  .\riuy  through  Mr.  Keats. 

Jennor  regarded  much  of  this  activity  with  a  jealous 
eyo :  it  did  not  suUiciently  make  for  his  glory.  Ho  was 
■nxkniA,  fretful,  helpless.  "  It  is  impossible  for  me,  single- 
t«ad«d,  to  combat  all  my  adversaries,"  was  his  whine. 
"  i  Bxa  beset  on  all  sides  with  snarling  fellows,  and  so 
i^Boraot  withal  that  they  know  no  more  of  the  disease 
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they  write  about  than  the  animals  which  generate  it.^ 
In  order  to  keep  his  name  to  the  fore,  he  published  a 
second  pamphlet  in  the  spring  of  1799,  in  which  are 
several  details  of  biographical  interest. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

JTSVTR'S  FURTBSR  OBSKRVATIOSS.' 


I 


This  pamphlet  appears  to  have  been  produced  with  many 
pains  and  extraordinary  apprehensions.  Jenner  wrote  to 
Gardner,  7th  March,  1799— 

Every  sentence  most  be  again  revised  and  weighed  in  the 
nicest  balance  that  human  intellect  can  invent.  The  eyes  of  the 
philosophic  and  medical  critic,  prejudiced  most  bitterly  against  the 
hypothesis,  will  penetrate  its  inmost  recesses,  and  discover  the 
minutest  flaw  were  it  suffered  to  be  present.  Language  I  put  out 
of  the  question :  it  is  the  matter  I  refer  to.f 

These  words  betray  excitement  for  which  there  was  no 
warrant;  and  when  we  turn  to  the  treatise  that  was  to  b», 
weighed  sentence  by  sentence  in  the  nicest  of  balances,  i' 
is  clearly  seen  that  its  author  was  a  weak-minded  crea- 
ture. It  is  little  more  than  a  gossip  about  Cowpox  with 
out  advance  upon  the  statements  of  the  Inquiry.  Indeed, 
he  sets  out  with  the  admission — 

Although  it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  extend  the  Inquiry  into 
the  causes  and  effects  of  the  Variolse  Vaccinae  much  beyond  its 
original   limits,  yet,  perceiving  that  it  is  beginning  to  excit«  a 

general  spirit  of  investigation,  I  think  it  is  of  importance,  without 
elay,  to  communicate  such  facts  as  have  since  occurred,  and  to 
point  out  the  fallacious  sources  from  whence  a  disease  resembling 
the  true  Variolic  Vaccina!  might  arise,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
those  who  may  inoculate  from  producing  a  spurious  disease ;  and 
further,  to  enforce  the  precaution  suggested  in  the  former  Treatise 
on  the  subject,  of  subduing  the  inoculated  pustule  as  soon  as  it 
has  eoffioiently  produced  its  influence  on  the  constitution.    (P.  69.) 

*  Furthtr  Obtrrvations  on  the  Variola:  VaeciiKi,     By  Edward  Jeaner,! 
^.D.,  F.R.S.     London,  179!).     4to  pp.  73,     Reprinted  with  the  third 
iition  of  the  Inqitini  in  1801,  to  which  edition  my  references  apply. 
■  Baron's  L\fe  (^fjennrr,  voU  i.  p,  3'i2. 
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Seoetitnes  when  it  is  objected  that  the  evidence  ad- 
dneed  in  the  Inquiry  was  hastily  collected,  meagre  and 
iaeoadiuive,  it  is  replied,  "Yes,  but  recollect,  it  waa 
■mdlT  a  selection,  if  a  poor  one,  from  the  author's 
•**""       -  reply  which  Jenner  thus  renders  nugatory  in 

ij  late  pnVilicAtion  contains  a  relation  of  mott  of  the  fads  which 
under  my  own  intpection  at  the  time  it  wot  written, 
',  with  some  conjeotural  observations — (P.  70) — 

Which  U  exactly  what  any  perspicacious  reader  would 
iafer  from  the  cases  adduced  in  the  Inquiry.  They 
wwe  Jenner's  best  and  his  all.  Meanwhile,  as  observed, 
he  had  been  able  to  do  little  in  extension  of  the  Inquiry; 
but  if  idle  and  helpless,  Dr.  Pearson  had  been  active — 

SiiiM  tbeo  Dr.  George  Pearson  has  established  an  inquiry  into 
iWyali^ty  of  my  principal  assertion,  the  result  of  which  oamiot 
bal  be  highly  flattering  to  my  feelings.  It  contains  [Pearson's 
/•fMryl  not  a  nngle  ease  which  I  think  can  be  called  an  exception 
lo  lb*  w«t  I  w«8  80  firmly  impressed  with — that  the  Cowpoz 
|«Dla«to  ttw  bniDAn  body  from  the  Smallpox.    (P.  70.) 

Here  we  have  a  distinct  mis-statement.  It  was  not 
Jcoaer'a  "fact"  that  Cowpox  protected  the  human  body 
fran  StnalJpox — that  was  a  widespread  superstition. 
Hit  contribution  to  the  question  was  a  definition  of  the 
Oowp(>  :ve  against  Smallpox,  namely  Horsegreaae 

Gmrpo  I  Cowpox  being  adjudged  spurioas.     Pear- 

no  80  far  from  confirming  Jenner's  position,  deliberately 
Mi  it  aside.  He  not  only  accepted  the  rural  faith  in 
Oowpox  (which  Jenner  knew  to  oe  unwarrantable),  but, 
wheo  he  1  '1  to  practice,  made  use  of  Cowpox 

which  OWL' .  .^'  to  Horsegrease.     If  therefore  Pear- 

MD'a  procedure  was  '•  higliiy  flattering "  to  Jenner's 
fttfin^,  he  was  either  easily  pleased,  or  an  adept  in 
4i«itnnlatioo. 

The  tmth  is,  the  publication  of  Further  Observations 
wia  densned  by  Jenner  to  loosen  himself  from  what  was 
Mblila  m  the  Inquiry,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to 
•ppropriate  whatever  might  result  from  the  investiga- 
WOB  and  experiments  then  going  on.     He  had  defined 


prophylactic  Cowpox  as  Horsegrease  Cowpox,  but  Horse- 
grease  did  not  meet  with  favour,  nor  appear  likely  to 
answer ;  and  it  might  be  expedient  to  drop  it ;  and  thus 
he  described  the  ground  of  nis  attachment  to  that  form 
of  specific — 

Firetly. — I  conceived  that  Horsegrease  was  the  source  of  Cowpox 
from  observing  that  where  the  Cowpox  had  appeared  among  the 
dairies  here  [Berkeley]  (nnless  it  could  be  traced  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  infected  cow  or  servant)  it  had  been  preceded  at  the  farm 
by  a  Hurse  diseased  in  the  manner  described,  which  Horse  bad 
been  attended  by  some  of  the  milkers. 

Secondly. — From  its  being  a  popular  opinion  throughout  this 
great  dairy  country,  and  from  its  being  insisted  on  by  those  who 
here  attend  sick  cattle. 

Thirdly. — From  the  total  absence  of  the  disease  in  those  countries 
where  the  men  servants  ore  not  employed  in  the  dairies. 

Fourthly. — From  having  observed  thut  morbid  matter  generated 
by  tile  Horse  fi-equently  communicates,  in  a  casual  way,  a  disease 
to  the  human  subject  so  like  the  Cowpox,  that  in  many  oases  it 
would  be  difficult  to  make  the  distinction  between  one  and  tho 
other. 

Fifthly. — From  being  induced  to  suppose  from  experiments,  that 
some  of  those  who  had  been  thus  affected  from  the  Horse  resisted 
the  Smallpox. 

Sixthly. — From  the  progress  and  general  appearance  of  the 
pustule  on  the  arm  of  the  boy  whom  I  inoculated  with  matter  taken 
from  the  hand  of  a  man  infected  by  a  Horse  ;  and  from  the 
similarity  to  the  Cowpox  of  the  general  constitutional  symptoms 
which  followed.     (P.  91.) 

The  boy  inoculated  with  secondary  Horsegrease  was 
Baker,  Case  xviii.  of  the  Inquiry.  Ue  died  of  fever  in 
the  parish  workhouse  before  he  could  be  subjected  to  the 
variolous  test. 

Jeiiuer's  drift  in  the  foregoing  propositions  was  ob- 
viously to  lighten  his  responsibility  for  the  advocacy  of 
Horsegrease  as  the  origin  of  Cowpox ;  but  in  doing  so  he 
deprived  himself  of  any  vestige  of  claim  as  a  discoverer. 
Cowpox  and  Horsegrease  as  preventives  of  Smallpox 
were  in  common  repute  ;  but  their  combination  as  Horse- 
grease Cowpox  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  Jenuer's 
peculiar  specific  "  Not  so,"  he  said.  "  It  is  the  popular 
opinion  throughout  the  country  that  Cowpox  is  begotten 
of  Horsegrease ; "  and  proceeded  to  justify  his  prescription 
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the  popular  authority.  He  produced  a  letter  from 
on  Moore  of  Chalford  Hill  to  prove  how  in  November, 
1797,  hw  Horse  had  the  Grease,  with  which  his  boy- 
ftrvant  infected  the  Cow,  which  in  turn  infected  the 
hd  with  Cowpox,  although  eighteen  months  before  he 
^  "  been  inoculated,  and  severely  too,  with  Smallpox ; 
)  panoo  adding — 

\  ajB  Snnly  of  opdnion  that  tlie  disease  in  the  heels  of  the  Horse, 
Ml  waa  •  virulent  Grease,  was  the  origin  of  the  Servant's  and 
iCov'*  malady.     (P.  94.) 

To  Um  objection  that  attempts  to  raise  Cowpox  from 
Hoac;gre«s<!  bad,  so  far,  proved  failures,  Jcnner  replied — 

JPw  esfierimeDta  pnblisbed  by  Mr.  Simmons  of  Manchester  and 
■■  on  Uw  subject,  with  the  view  of  refuting  tlie  origin  of  Cow- 
;  in  Honcgrease,  appear  to  have  but  little  weight,  as  even  the 
ik  ViniB  itseljr,  when  repeatedly  introduced  into  the  sound 
oi  Cowa  by  means  of  a  lancet,  was  found  to  produce  no 
IP.  93.) 

ifiaving  reached  this  point,  I  would  beg  the  reader  to 
pUM  Hul  ask.  What  was  Jenner's  discovery  ?  It  was 
m4  Cowpox ;  it  was  not  Horsegrease ;  it  was  not  Horse- 
pMW  Cowpox ;  all  of  which  by  his  own  admission  were 
xl  by  those  familiar  with  them  as  preventives  of 
BX.  What  was  it  then? 
sg  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  Further  Observa- 
timu  than  the  condition  of  ignorance  and  imbecility  they 
teveal.  As  we  have  seen,  critics  of  the  order  of  Mr,  John 
9iinoo  rcpreaent  Jenner's  Inquinj  as  a  Masterpiece  of 
Medical  Induction,  the  fruit  of  thirty  years  of  incessant 
thoaf;ht, observation  and  experiment;  whilst  the  patience, 
tb«  caution. and  tlie  modesty  of  the  author  are  commended 
imitation,  llioso  who  have  been  subjected  to  Mr. 
^n's  homily  cannot  but  sutler  disenchantment  when 
they  coma  ftkce  to  face  with  the  facts.  Not  after  his 
tkirty  yeara  of  asserted  research  could  Jenner  answer  the 
linpie  qo«ation.  What  is  Cowpo.x  ?  Incredible  as  it  may 
r,  the  following  was  his  deliverance  in  pre.sencc  of 
I  doubta  excited  b^'  the  discussion  of  his  original  com- 
ion — 


To  wbat  length  pustulous  diseases  of  the  ndder  and  nipples  of 
the  Cow  may  extend,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  determine;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  these  parts  of  the  anuual  are  subject  to  some 
variety  of  maladies  of  this  nature ;  and  as  man^  of  these  eruptions 
(probably  all  of  them)  are  capable  of  giving  a  disease  to  the  human 
body,  would  it  not  be  discreet  for  those  engaged  in  this  investigft- 
tion  to  suspend  controversy  and  cavil  until  they  can  ascertain  witb 
precision  what  t»  and  what  ia  not  the  genuine  Cowpox?  Untfl 
experience  has  determined  which  is  the  tru«  Cowpock,  and  which 
is  tjniriotu,  we  view  our  object  through  a  mist.     (P.  73.) 

Consider  this  declaration  after  thirty  years  of  incessant 
thought,  observation  and  experiment !  The  Masterpiece 
of  Medical  Induction  with  the  essential  fact  undeter- 
mined !  The  discovery  undiscovered !  And  the  reputed 
discoverer  sitting  ready  to  appropriate  any  praise  or 
profit  from  the  execution  by  others  of  his  proper  busi- 
ness !  Was  there  ever  such  an  exhibition  of  self-satisfied 
futility  ? 

Among  the  gossip  adduced  to  show  that  the  country 
folk  called  eruptions  Cowpox  that  were  not  Cowpox,  we 
learn  that  the  affection  induced  by  Horsegrease  was  thus 
designated — 

From  the  simil&rity  of  symptoms,  both  constitutional  and  looali 
between  the  Cowpox  and  the  disease  received  from  llie  morbid 
matter  generated  by  a  Horse,  the  common  people  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, bv  a  strange  perversion  of  terms,  frequently  call  it  the  Cow- 
pox.     (P.  95.) 

\STierefore,  he  argued,  many  thus  affected  may  fancy 
themselves  secure  from  Smallpox,  supposing  they  have 
suffered  Cowpox,  when  they  have  undergone  nothing 
but  Horsegrease ;  and  in  the  event  of  incurring  Small- 
pox, would  bring  discredit  on  the  virtue  of  true  Cowpox. 
How  easy  it  was  to  confound  the  two  diseases,  he  illus- 
trated from  the  case  of  William  Morris,  a  servant,  aged 
32,  who  applied  to  him  on  2nd  April,  1798 — 

His  symptoms  and  the  sores  on  his  hands  were  so  exactly  like 
the  Cowpox,  that  I  pronounced  he  had  taken  the  distemper  from 
milking  Cows.  He  assured  me  he  had  not  milked  a  Cow  for  more 
than  half  a  year,  and  that  his  master's  Cows  had  nothing  the 
mutter  with  them.  I  then  asked  him  if  his  master  bad  a  GreaOT 
Horse,  which  he  answered  in  the  affirmative;  and  farther  said,. 
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;  ha  hail  eonsUntly  dreftsed  him  twice  a  day  for  the  Ust  three 
_jwek»  or  more,  and  remarked  that  the  smell  of  his  hands  was 
I  like  that  of  the  Horse's  heels.     (P.  97.) 

Tbtu  Horsegrease  sores  so  simulated  those  of  Cowpox, 
or  of  Horaegre&sc  Cowpox,  as  to  be  indistinguishable 
from  them.  At  thb  time  it  was  Jenner's  opinion  that 
Bonegrease,  per  se,  afforded  no  protection  from  Small- 
pox: it  had  to  pass  through  the  Cow  to  acquire  its 
•overeign  efficacy.  The  opinion  is  noteworthy  in  view 
of  tt»  absolute  surrender  at  a  later  period,  when  the 
from  the  Horse's  heel  came  to  be  described  by 
a»  "  the  true  and  genuine  life  preserving  fluid,"  and 
nsed  by  him  for  inoculation  without  any  reference 
toUw  Cow. 

One  of  the  lums  of  Farther  Observations  was  "  to 
enforeo  the  precaution  of  subduinjj  the  inoculated  pustule 
•0  Mon  as  it  had  sufficiently  produced  its  effi^ct  on  the 
eooaiitation."  True  Cowpox,  according  to  Jenner,  was 
a  serious  affection.  "  The  sores  ate  into  the  flesh." 
(P.  77.)  They  were  capable  of  producing  violent  effects. 
Tbey  were  attended  with  erysipelas.  "  They  closely 
reaMnblcJ  Smallpox  of  the  confluent  sort."  (P.  111.) 
lo  prolong  such  suffering  he  considered  useless,  for  the 
finui  conferred  its  protective  influence  on  the  consti- 
tatioo  as  soon  as  received — 

Tb*  ■ymptoms  which  (as  in  the  accidental  Cowpox)  affect  the 
with  aererity,  are  entirely  secondary,  excited  by  the  irritat- 
•MMA  of  inflammation  and  ulceration  ;  and  it  appears  to  me 
t  riagolar  vims  possesses  an  irritating  (juality  of  a  peculiar  kind ; 
I  a  single  Cowpox  postnle  is  all  that  Ls  necessary  to  render  the 
I  vims  ineffectual,  and  as  we  possess  the  means  of  allaying 
)  hritartiTi .  should  any  arise,  it  becomes  of  little  or  no  conse- 
(P.  110.) 

'  The  means  for  allaying  the  irritation  were  mercurial 
ointment,  acetate  of  lead,  caustic  potash,  or  any  suitable 
Mcharoiic — 

After  the  postnle  Iiss  duly  exerted  its  influence,  I  should  prefer 
(ke  iWe>liijiiit  it  qaickly  and  etfectually  to  any  other  mode.  The 
tmwi  eaastic  to  a  tender  ear  (and  I  conceive  none  will  feel  more 
fcrteiMlml  io  this  Inquiry  than  the  anxious  guardians  of  a  nursery) 


may  Bound  harsh  and  nnpleasing,  bat  every  eolicitade  that  may 
arise  on  this  account  will  no  longer  exist  when  it  is  understood  that 
the  pustule  in  a  state  fit  to  bo  acted  upon  is  then  quite  superficial, 
and  that  it  does  not  occupy  tlie  Bpace  of  a  silver  penny.  (P.  104.) 
I  would  not,  however,  recommend  any  application  to  subdue  the 
action  of  the  pustule  nntU  convincing  proofs  had  appeared  of  the 
patient  having  felt  its  effects  for  at  least  twelve  hours.  No  harm 
indeed  could  ensue  were  a  longer  period  to  elapse  before  the 
apphcation  was  made  use  of.  In  short,  the  pustule  should  be 
suffered  to  have  as  full  an  effect  as  it  ooold,  consistently  with  the 
state  of  the  arm.    (P.  109.) 

Horsegrea.se  annoyed  Pearson — it  was  like  to  damn  the 
whole  thing ;  and  this  treatment  of  tlie  Cowpox  pustule 
was  scai'cely  less  objectionable  to  him  and  to  Woodville.' 
It  gave  the  public,  they  thought,  a  sense  of  the  virulence 
of  Cowpox  that  was  wholly  unwarrantable;  and  they 
did  not  stay  to  consider  whether  what  Jenner  called  Cow- 
pox  in  Gloucestershire  and  what  they  called  Cowpox  in 
London  were  the  same  virus.  Jenner's  virus  was  Horse- 
grease  Cowpox ;  Pearson  and  Woodville's  was  Cowpox ; 
and  such  being  the  case,  the  diversity  of  symptoms  might 
have  been  accounted  for.  Anyhow,  the  diflerence  be- 
tween Jenner  and  Pearson  and  Woodville,  as  to  a  detail 
so  elementary,  shows  in  what  an  unfinished  condition 
the  Cowpox  prescription  was  shot  upon  the  world,  and 
aftbrds  a.  curious  commentary  on  the  Masterpiece  of 
Medical  Induction,  the  fruit  of  thirty  years  of  incessant 
thought,  observation  and  experiment  At  the  same 
time  we  have  to  do  Jenner  the  justice  of  allowing  that 
at  this  date,  1799,  he  made  no  pretence  to  a  finished 
Masterpiece,  but  ingenuously  ascribed  the  prevalent  un- 
certainty to  "  the  present  early  stage  of  the  Cowpox 
Inquiry ;  for  early,"  he  wrote,  "  it  must  be  deemed." 
(P.  115.)  Early  it  was:  not  a  point  firmly  determined 
the  reverse  of  what  might  have  been  expected  after  thirty 
years  of  incessant  thought,  observation  and  experimenL 

•  Baron's  L\fe  qfJennrr,  vol.  i.  p.  315. 
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Dl  Pearson'  was  the  chief  actor  in  the  formation  of — 

The  Institution 

jor  the  TnocvJatioji  of  the  Vaccine  Pock, 

Warwick  Street,  Charing  Cross, 

Founded  Snd  December,  1799. 

il,  1801,  the  Institution  was  removed  to  a  more 
eammcxiidus  house.  5  Golden  Square.  It  was  the  first 
oUUishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  In  the  con- 
tftfim  of  the  Institution  it  was  stated — 

Tafeovo  4000  persona  who  Lave  bad  the  inoculated  Cowpock  one 

r  liaa  diad.     Tberc  is,  however,  good  ground  for  believing  that 

anal  ii>  ^^'iU  be  even  less  than  here  stated. 

t4n^)«  V.  il  instance  ba«  been  produced  amonff 

tiOOO  i  .  with  Cowpook,  and  subsequently  with 

of  thi  X   Vieing  taken,  although   many  were 

I  to  tba  intrcuMU?  euluvis  of  that  disease.    Traditionally  the 

I  astAbtiohed  from  time  immemorial  tliat  after  Cowpox  there 

tfinuUpos. 

II  Buy  M  fairly  affirmed,  that  the  inoculated  Cowpook  is 
flMnlly  •  macb  slighter  disease  than  the  inoculated  Smallpox ; 
ad  0»at  the  proportion  of  severe  cases  in  the  latter  is  to  the  former 
M  kt  la»at  ten  to  one. 

Il  doc*  not  appear  the  genuine  Vaccine  Pock  can  be  propagated 
]2k»  His  Smallpox  by  effluvia  from  persons  labouring  under  it. 
Hmm*  U  the  Vaccine  Inoculation  should  be  universally  instituted 
IB  plaea  of  the  Smallpox,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  this 
B¥iat  loaihitome  and  fatal  malady  will  be  extingnished ;  and,  Uke 
Ik*  SwMling-Sickness,  the  Plague,  certain  forms  of  leprosy,  etc., 
!■  kutfwu  in  this  country  only  by  name. 
It  do—  not  appear  ttiat  the  Vaocine  Poison,  like  that  of  the 
(,  emo  be  conveved  so  as  to  prodnce  the  disease  indirectly 
dpenons,  by  adhering  to  clothes,  furniture,  bedding, 
,  ato.  Henoe  no  danger  of  its  propagation  in  these  channels 
I  appnbonded  from  the  universal  practice  of  the  inoculation 
»Co«T<oelc. 


Dm. 
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n  found  that  a  person,  whose  constitution  has  distinctly 
th«  Vaccine  Disease,  is  in  future  insusccptilile  of  the 
iar.      [Thiu  r«-vaccination  tea*  treated  at  hnpoiiibU,] 
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Experience  shows,  that  there  ia  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  ^ 
smalleBt  chance  of  deformities  of  the  skin  from  the  Vaeein*^ 
Inoculation.  H 

The  extensive  practice  of  the  Vaccine  Inocnlation  in  the  present 
year,  and  the  accounts  of  the  disease  in  the  casual  way  do  not 
show  that  any  other  disease  will  be  excited  subsequently. 

A  further  considerable  public  benefit  expected  is,  that  a  stock  of 
efficacious  Vaccine  Gutter,  free  from  contamination  by  the  Small-  M 
pox,  wiU  by  this  Institution  be  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  pubUe.  ■ 

These  statements  are  interesting  as  showing  how  early 
the  rollicking  tunes  were  set  to  which  at  this  day  we 
are  expected  to  dance.  The  last  paragraph  is  noteworthy 
as  a  confession  under  Pearson's  hand  that  vaccine  poison 
had  got  confused  with  variolous,  and  that  the  mistake 
would  henceforth  be  avoided.  Jenner  maliciously  and 
persistently  used  this  mishap,  for  which  Woodville  was 
responsible,  to  discredit  Pearson  and  magnify  hia  own 
pretensions ;  but,  as  Pearson  observed,  neither  Jenner 
nor  any  one  else  knew  that  it  was  possible  to  have  cow- 

Eox  and  smallpox  simultaneously.  The  mistake  was  made, 
owever ;  and,  as  is  the  function  of  mistakes,  knowledge 
was  enlarged.  Pearson's  behaviour  in  the  matter  was  as 
creditable  to  him  as  Jenner's  was  otherwise. 

The  Vaccine  Pock  Institution  was  organised  with  a 
staff  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries  of  the 
highest  London  respectability ;  and  as  it  was  desired  to 
have  the  benefit  of  Jenner's  name  (his  active  co-operation, 
as  a  resident  in  Gloucestershire,  being  out  of  the  question) 
Pearson  wrote  to  him — 

London,  10th  December,  1709, 

We  have  mode  some  progress  in  the  institution  of  a  charity  for 
inoculating  the  Vaccine  Pock.     I  do  not  know  that  I  can  confer 
any  honour  on  you  by  proposing  you  (if  I  am  able)  to  the  directors^ 
of  our  establishment,  nor  do  I  well  know  what  to  propose  to  yoiu  H 
It  occurs  to  me  that  it  might  not  he  disagreeable  to  yoa  to  b«  an  ^ 
extra  corresponding  physician. 

No  expense  will  be  attached  to  your  situation  except  a  guinea  a 
year  as  a  subscriber ;  and  indeed  I  think  you  ought  to  be  exempt 
from  that,  as  3'ou  cannot  send  any  patients :  but  you  may  depute 
some  proxy  in  town. 

I  confess  I  was  surprised  that  you  neither  called  nor  sent  for  me 
for  the  last  two  months  you  were  in  town.  However,  if  it  was 
because  you  were  too  much  occupied,  I  certainly  excuse  yoa. 
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The  iovitation  was  given  stifHy,  from  duty  more  than 
tneiin&tion.  Pearson  knew  very  well  why  Jenner,  furious 
with  jealousy ,  had  kept  away  from  him;  and  he  was  thus 
aanrcred — 

Bebkelet,  17th  December,  1799. 
flo, — I  reeeired  your  letter  of  the  lOtb  mstant,  and  confess  I 
l^optwad  at  the  information  it  conveys. 

mcAis  to  me  soiaewhat  extraordinary  that  an  institution 
1  npoD  so  large  »  scale,  and  that  has  for  it«  object  the  inocula- 
I  of  t}>«  Cowuox,  should  have  been  set  on  foot  aad  ahuost  com- 
ply organised  without  my  receiving  the  most  distant  intimation 
-titutiou  itself  coimot,  of  course,  but  ho  highly  fltitter- 
I  am  thereby  convinced  that  the  importance  of  the 
■A  is  ackoowledged  by  men  of  the  first  abiUties.  But 
'im<>  allow  me  to  observe  that  if  the  Vaccine  Inooola- 
'  iad  conduct,  should  sink  into  disrepute  (and  yon 
liat  in  more  than  one  instance  has  its  reputation 
i)  I  Aiune  must  bear  the  odium.  To  yon,  or  any  other  of 
~  iBMb  wboiie  names  you  mention  as  mUng  up  the  medical 
Sti,  it  cannot  possibly  attach. 
fb*  Bresent  crisis  I  feel  so  sensibly  the  importance  of  the 
MM  luat  I  shall  certainly  take  an  early  opportunity  of  being 
hToMJon.  For  thu  present  I  must  beg  leave  to  dechne  the  honour 
IntloilJ  nw. — I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

E.  Jenner.* 

FnnoD's  reply  to  this  absurd  and  thoroughly  Jennorian 
hUlKt  does  not  appear.     He  might  have  thanked  Jenner 
far  having  drawn  his  attention  to  cowpox,  and  have 
nneeeded  to  point  out  that  beyond  that  service  he  and 
kia  frienda  owed  him  nothing,  nor  in  anywise  admitted 
lUArdiiUiship.   Their  practice  was  at  complete  variance 
I  his  teaching.    He  had  prescribed  horsegrease  cowpox 
Mad  no  faith,  having  tried  to  produce  it  in 
VB  >ther  hand,  they  were  operating  with  cow- 

|>  ,  which  he  had  condemned  as  useless,  being 

atl.-..  ...  .  .vith  no  erysipelas  or  constitutional  ett'oct;  and 

Uuit  working  with  this  condemned  cowpox,  they  found 
themselveB  producing  a  much  milder  disease,  and  were 
ander  no  necessity  of  following  his  advice  and  destroy- 
the  ptistule  formed  at  the  point  of  inoculation  with 
tKs;  adding,  that  if  they  had  been  bound  to  his 


11 


•  Bmoo'i  Lift  qfJeimer,  vol  i.  p.  360. 


horsegrease  and  caustics,  they  would  have   made   no 
progress  with  the  public  whatever. 

Vaccine  Inoculation  might  be  good  for  mankind,  but 
it  was  to  be  something  better  for  Edward  Jenner.    There 
was  not  the  least  reason,  outside  his  jealousy  and  rapacity, 
why  he  should  not  have  congratulated  Pearson  on  his 
enterprise  and  promised  hLs  assistance.     As  to  claiming 
the  guardianship  of  Vaccine  Inoculation,  it  was  prepos- 
terous :  it  had  pas.sed  wholly  beyond  his  control.     It  was 
Pearson's  complaint  that  Jenner  never  did  anything  useful  ^ 
after  the  publication  of  The  Inquiry.     He  left  to  others  fl 
the  discovery  of  virus,  and  the  labour  and  responsibility 
of  experimenting,  and  only  appeared  on  the  scene  when 
there  was  some  disaster  whereat  he  could  play  the  part  of 
superior  person,  whilst  insisting  that  all  supposed  improve-  mt 
ments  and  successes  should  be  assigned  to  his  credit.         f 

Jenner  is  all-in-all  in  the  vaccinators'  Imgiology,  but 
he  holds  the  place  at  the  cost  of  justice  to  Pearson  and 
Woodville.  To  prove  that  I  am  not  making  a  fanciful 
assertion,  let  me  cite  unprejudiced  contemporary  evidence. 
Dr.  Paterson  of  Montrose  in  a  communication  to  the  I 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  dated  2oth  May,  1801 
observed — 

While  we  are  irresibtibly  led  to  join  the  wonderins,  the  grnteful  1 
throng,  in  paying  tlie  just  tribute  of  applause  to  Dr.  Jenner,  thoj 
linmortHl  discoverer,  we  must,  at  the  Ramo  time,  confess  how  innch  1 
we  are  indebted  to  the  ingenious  and  benevolent  Dr.  Pearson  for  I 
bringing,  in  Buoh  a  handsome  manner  as  he  did,  the  bauDefdl 
before  the  public ;  thereby  exciting,  all  at  once,  a  universal,  aii^ 
unparalleled  iinest  of  iuvestigation,  and  furnishing,  by  innumerable 
and  satisfactory  experiments,  a  complete  confirmation  of  the  noble 
discovery. 

Here,  we  may  observe  afresh,  that  Pearson  did  not 
confirm  Jenner's  "noble  discovery."  On  the  contrarj*. 
his  use  of  cowpox  was  at  distinct  variance  with  Jenner's 
prescription  of  horsegrease  cowpox,  and  with  his  con- 
demnation of  cowpox.  Jenner,  as  we  shall  see,  followeil 
Pearson  :  Pearson  did  nothing  to  confirm  Jenner. 

Woodville  lent  his  powerful  influence  as  head  of  the 
Smallpox  Hospital   to  establish   the  New  Inoculation. 
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He  pat  Jenner's  prescription  to  the  test  with  perfect 
oneetity  and  admirable  courage,  sufluring  himself  to  be 
"  "  I  inoculated  with  horsegrease  in  order  to  come  at  the 
Ith;*  and  only  resorted  to  cowpox  when  he  found  horse- 
cowpox  unattainable.  Mr.  Anthony  Highmore, 
joneoo,  speaking  over  Woodville's  grave  in  1805,  ex- 
dbuned — 

^Wka  th»t  have  felt  the  benefits  of  Vaccination  will  not  teacli 
rdriUrm,  and  their  chililren's  children,  to  bless  the  name  of 
I  when  they  bless  the  name  of  Jenner. 

Yet  Pearson  and  Woodville,  who  made  the  New  Inocu- 
1  and  practicable,  were  pursued  by  Jenner 
Ic  animosity,  stigmatising  their  mishaps 
iQii  apprupriating  their  apparent  successes. 

To  publihh  a  pamphlet  for  the  detraction  of  Woodville, 
ud  if  pQ8siblo  to  ujwet  Pearson's  Vaccine  Pock  Institu- 
Ikio,  Jenner  left  Berkeley  for  London  on  28th  January. 
UOO.  taking  Bath  on  his  way,  where  also  a  Vaccine 
Poefc  T'  "in  was  in  progress. 

Ear  '0  appeared  A  Ciyiitiniudion  of  Facta  and 

Obt&ri  lative  to  the  VamoUv  V<iccina! — a  quarto  of 

lOpa^.  ..  .J.-..in-r'3  third  pamphlet.  Like  its  predecessor, 
ft  trumpery  collection  of  gossip,  it  was  designed  to  mani- 
fest his  advantage  over  \\  oodville,  who  had  inadvertently 
eoafased  cowpox  with  smallpox  in  his  inoculations  at  the 
BoniUL 

Fnai,  Jenner  expressed  satisfaction  over  the  interest 
oC  Eorope  in  Cowpox  Inoculation — 

I  Lav*  lh>'  too,  of  seeing  that  the  feeble  efforts  of  a  few 

MMduab   <  ite  the  new  practice  are  sinking  fast  into 

•gBtefBpt  beDeaui  lue  immense  mass  of  evidence  which  has  risen 
■f  ia  fspport  of  it. 

went  on  to  describe  the  accumulating  mass 

Cpvanis  of  six  thousand  persons  have  now  been  inoculated  with 
Iba  vims  of  C«wpox,  and  the  far  greater  part  of  them  have  since 


Jltt^t  Ofdopa4m,  vol.   33.      London,   ISIO.     The  writer  of  the 
'  t  hiaMu  isDcttlated  Woodville  with  the  Urease. 


been  ino<raIat«d  with  that  of  Smallpox,  and  exposed  to  its  infeotii 
in  every  rational  way  that  could  be  devised,  without  effect. 

"True,"  Pearson  might  have  observed,"  but  who  inocu 
lated  the  vast  majority  of  the  six  thousand  ?  Nor  wen 
they  inoculated  with  tlie  horsegrease  eowpox  you  pre 
scribed,  but  with  the  eowpox  you  condemned." 

The  introductory  reference  to  Woodville  revealed  Jen- 
ners  dispasition  and  tactics — 

It  was  very  improbable  that  the  investigation  of  a  disease  so 
analogous  to  the  Smallpox  should  go  forward  without  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  Physioian  of  the  Smallpox  TIoKpital  in  Loudon. 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Woodville,  who  fills  tliat  department  with  so 
much  respectability,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  instituting  an 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  Cowpox.  This  inquiry  was  begun  in 
the  early  part  of  1799,  and  in  May,  Dr.  Woodville  published  the 
result,  wliich  differs  esaeutially  from  mine  in  a  point  of  much 
importance.  It  appears  thiit  three-fifths  of  the  patients  inoculated 
were  affected  with  eruptions,  for  the  most  part  so  perfectly  re- 
sembling the  Smallpox,  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  them.  On 
this  subject  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  make  some  comments. 

Woodville,  whose  experiments  were  as  a  hundred  to>fl 
one  of  his  patronising  critic,  and  informed  with  purpose™ 
too,  must  have  received  this  languid  commendation  of 
his  country  acquaintance  with  some  surprise,  if  not  with 
fierier  sentiment.  Jenner  as  an  investigator  was  never 
of  much  account.  Of  what  constitutes  scientific  demon- 
stration, he  had  little  perception.  Incapable  and  indolent, 
he  nevertheless  was  ambitious,  and  had  the  craft  to 
appropriate  the  research  of  others,  and  with  assurance  so 
inertable  that  even  the  plundered  fell  under  the  persuasion 
that  what  ho  took  was  somehow  his  own.  For  example, 
the  occurrence  of  smallpox  and  cowpox  simultaneously 
in  Woodville's  practice,  which  he  had  not  foreseen,  nor 
could  any  foresee,  he  first  used  as  a  pretext  for  lofty 
reprehension  toward  Woodville,  and  then  converted  into 
evidence  of  his  own  prescience,  saying — 

In  my  first  publication  I  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  Smallpox 
and  the  Cowpox  were  tlie  same  disease  under  different  modifications. 
In  this  opinion.  Dr.  Woodville  has  concurred.  The  axiom  of  the 
immortal  Hunter,  that  two  diseased  actions  cannot  take  place  at 
the  siuue  time  in  one  and  the  same  part,  will  not  be  injured  by  the 
admission  of  this  theory. 


Mktk  the  adroit  oblivion  ami  the  adroit  attachment. 
It  wu  honegroase  that  he  assumed  to  be  the  origin  of 
■Ballpox  through  cowpox;  and  the  cowpox  used  by 
Woodrille  was  Jenner's  condemned  cowpox,  underived 
from  the  horse ;  yet  the  inconvenient  was  passed  over, 
■ad  the  convenient  assumed ! 

PoBBibly  cowpox  and  smallpox  are  forms  of  the  same 
possibly  they  are  not :  possibly  all  diseases  are 
I  of  one  disease :  possibly  they  are  not :  but  whatever 
dte  fkct,  Jenner  had  not  an  iota  of  evidence  to  adduce  for 
im  ooojeciare  that  grease  in  horses,  and  pox  from  that 
gHMe  In  eows,  was  a  modification  of  smallpox  in  men. 
^jis  we  review  these  early  days  of  the  New  Inoculation, 
_  ao  stirs  regret  as  what  appears  to  have  been  the 
wilfol  abatting  of  men's  eyes  to  facts — to  notorious  facts. 
It  was  well  known  in  Gloucestershire,  that  whilst  the 
vulgar  supposed  that  cowpox  prevented  smallpox,  it  did 
not  do  no.  Indeed,  it  was  under  stress  of  this  knowledge 
that  Jenner  rejected  cowpox  jier  ae  for  horscgrease  cow- 
box.  In  tho  (iloiicester  Journal  of  9th  May,  1709,  Mr. 
fc.  Cooke  wrote — 

I  anl  only  very  tnnoh  donbt  that  the  Cowpox  is  a  permanent 
It*  of  Smallpox,  but  I  am  conflnnej  in  this  opinion  by 
I  in  my  own  practice,  by  converHing  with  many  medical 
cm  the  snbject,  and  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  who  writes,  "  I  bave  a 
I  where  the  Smallpox  was  taken  after  the  Cowpox  had  been 
I  gotui  throngb."''^ 

Trt  in  presence  of  such  testimonies,  which  were  neither 
examlnea  nor  exploded,  Jenner  prophesied  in  this  strain — 

Soma  th«ro  are  who  suppone  the  security  from  the  Smallpox 
flblain«d  throng  the  Cowpox  will  be  of  a  temporary  nature.    This 
■tioR  in  refuted,  not  only  by  analogy  with  respect  to  diseases 
aftnil.r  nature,  but  by  incontrovertible  facts,  which  appear  in 
BOmben  agaiiut  it,     A  person  had  the  Cowpox  63  years 
th»  Smallpox  WAS  tried  npon  him,  and  as  he  completely 
^,  it,  I  oonceive  every  reasonable  mind  must  be  satisfied  that 
i  from  the  disease  during  the  intervening  time. 


*31r,  Cooke's  letter  waa  reprinted  in  the  Medical  and  Phyneal 
Jmrmal,  vol.  i.  p^  32L     London,  1790. 
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Such  was  the  evidence  that  he  thought  should  satisfy 
every  reasonable  mind !  How  did  he  know  that  the  said 
person  liad  cowpox  53  years  before,  or  had  the  right  sort 
of  cowpox,  and  iu  the  right  way  ?  Inoculation  with  small- 
pox was  continually  unsuccessful  (without  reference  to 
cowpox  as  cause  of  failure)  and  especially  among  elderly 
folk.  Wlien,  however,  there  is  a  disposition  to  believe, 
the  most  indifferent  reasons  serve  for  conviction. 

Cowpox  and  Smallpox,  said  Jenner,  were  modifications 
of  the  same  disease;  and  Smallpox,  whether  contracted  or 
inoculated,  was  a  well-known  excitant  of  scrofula ;  and 
Jenner  was  inclined  to  consider  it  probable  that  "  the 
general  introduction  of  the  Smallpox  into  Europe  had 
been  among  the  most  conducive  means  in  exciting  that 
formidable  foe  to  health."  Then,  it  might  be  said,  Cow- 
pox  a.s  a  modification  of  Smallpox  must  be  liable  to  the 
like  objection.  "Not  at  all!"  protested  the  smooth-spoken 
adventurer.  "  The  diseases  are  the  same,  but  unlike  in 
the  excitation  of  scrofula  " — 

Having  attentively  watched  the  effects  of  the  Cowpox  in  this 
respect,  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  declare,  that  the  disease  does 
not  appear  to  have  the  least  tendency  to  produce  this  destruotive 
malady. 

Considering  his  limited  experience,  the  asseveration  as 
to  the  non-excitation  of  scrofula  was  sheer  quackery,  and 
of  a  piece  with  the  wilder  assurance  that  follows.  In 
1798  he  had  set  forth  cowpox  as  a  useful  alternative  to 
smallpox  for  inoculation ;  but  in  1800  the  claim  was  ^ 
thus  magnified —  ■ 

When  scrutiny  has  taken  place,  not  only  among  ourselves,  but 
in  the  first  professional  circles  in  Europe,  and  when  it  has  been 
uniformly  found  in  such  abundant  instances — 

That  the  Human  Frame  lolien  once  it  lias  felt  Ike  influenea  of 
the  genuine  Cowpox  it  never  aflerwardt,  at  any  period  of  ih 
existence,  astailable  by  the  Smallpox, 

Mny  I  not  with  perfect  confidence  congratulate  my  country  and 
society  at  large  on  their  beholding  iu  the  mild  form  of  the  Cowpor, 
an  antidote  that  is  capable  of  eztirjpating  from  the  earth  a  disease 
which  is  every  hour  devouring  its  victims ;  a  disease  that  has  ever 
been  considered  as  the  severest  scourge  of  the  human  race  I 
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U  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  these  wild  words — it  is 

Icient  to  record  them  a^  evidence  of  what  it  was 
able  to  assert  in  the  year  1800 — and  assert,  too, 
rhilst  as  yet  the  Cowpox  that  was  to  work  the  miracle 
WW  ODo  thing  in  the  hands  of  Jenner,  and  another  in 
ibow  of  Pearson  and  Woodville ! 

The  pamphlet  published,  Jenner's  other  business  in 
London  was  to  undermine  the  institution  for  Vaccine  Pock 
Inoctilation.  Ho  went  about  insinuating  and  protesting 
tbatito  founders  and  officers  neither  knew  what  was  true 
Vwiolw  Vaccina?,  nor  how  to  use  it ;  that  not  only  were 
thoT  »;Lfn'jrant,  but  perverse ;  and  that  the  immeasurable 
bldKin;^  he  had  been  the  means  of  conveying  to  mankind 
would  ju'Vi-r  be  rij^htly  enjoyed  until  there  was  an  Institu- 
tion with  Edward  Jenner  for  its  guide  and  director. 

In  playing  this  game  Jenner  had  facilities  and  advan- 
tagtK.  ?« o  one,  not  Pearson  himself,  contested  his  position 
M  a/ivcrtiser  of  the  New  Inoculation,  and  to  the  public 
he  was  its  representative.  He  had  attempted  nothing 
and  ba<I  no  mishaps  to  account  for:  these  attached  to 
Woodville  and  other  credulous  and  active  experimenters, 

Mon?over  be  had  no  awkward  information  to  contend 
ith  in  those  he  addressed — they  listened,  were  informed, 
convinced.  Jenner's  conduct  at  this  juncture,  in 
tion  to  Pearson  and  Woodville,  has  been  stigmatised 
thankless,  despicable.  These  be  hard  words. 
h  -^  were  the  common  tactics  of  men  in  whom 

mU-Iuvc  is  predominant,  and  we  have  not  the  strength 
for  ihe  nae  of  the  appropriate  epithets  with  the  frequency 
that  experience  requires. 

The  poor  were  the  chief  sufferers  from  smallpox,  and 
ondor  Uie  name  of  the  poor  Jenner  advanced  his  project. 
**  drtw  up  the  following  memorandum,  which  he  sub- 
itted  to  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  and  circulated  privately — 

(AL  rOB  A  PUBUC  IKSTITUTION  FOB  VAOOUIK  INOCDLATION. 

I  Having  now  pursued  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  tlie  Cowpox 
I  srsat  an  extent  as  to  be  able  positively  to  declare  tliat  those 
I  bav«  gone  throu);h  this  mild  didca.se  are  rendered  perfectly 
tfroiutbu  contagion  of  the  Smallpox;  and  being  cuuvinced 
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from  nxunborless  instances  that  the  occapationB  of  the  meohanie  or 
the  labourer  will  meet  with  no  intermption  during  its  progress,  and 
the  infected  and   uninfected  may  mingle   together  in  the  most 

Perfect  safety,  I  conceive  that  an  Institution  for  the  Grntaitous 
noculation  of  the  lower  classes  of  society  in  the  Metropolis  wonld 
be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  consequences,  and  that  it 
might  be  so  constituted  as  to  diffdse  its  benefits  thronghont  every 
part  of  the  British  Empire. 

Edward  Jekkeb. 
London,  16th  March,  1800. 

Then  followed  a  scheme  of  the  Institution,  including 
"  a  Physician  to  be  appointed  to  superintend  the  mediciu 
department." 

Whether  from  Jenner's  practical  inefficiency,  or  because 
the  time  was  not  ripe,  or  because  those  who  were  more 
actively  interested  in  cowpox  were  satisfied  with  Pearson's 
Institution,  the  project  lay  in  abeyance  till  1808.  Ho  took 
nothing  ostensibly  by  his  intrigue  save  the  withdrawal 
of  the  names  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Lord  Egreniont 
from  the  patronage  of  the  e.xLsting  establishment. 

Meanwhile  Pearson  continued  to  operate  with  unabated 
energy,  and  his  Institution  became  a  recognised  centre  of 
inquiry,  advice,  and  supply.  It  was  designed,  as  he 
wrote,  "  1st,  to  be  useful  to  the  poor;  but  it  had  other 
objects,  to  wit,  2ndly,  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  new 
poison  for  the  extinction  of  smallpox;  and  .'irdly,  to  serve 
as  a  public  office  for  the  supply  of  the  world  with  virus 
until  supplies  should  become  unnecessary."  One  of  the 
most  flattering  applications  was  received  by  Pearson  from 
the  French  Consulate  on  5th  April,  1800.  In  a  reply, 
dated  12th  May,  signed  by  the  stall'  of  the  Institution, 
it  was  said — 

We  are  not  surprised  that  you  have  not  yet  found  the  disease 
among  the  cows  of  France,  it  being  on  the  whole  a  rare  disease  in 
England ;  nor  are  we  siirprised  at  your  want  of  success  with  the 
matter  sent  to  you,  because  from  experience  we  know  that  it  Tery 
frequently  fails,  unless  used  immediately  from  the  subject. 

Vaccine  matter  may  be  conveyed  in  various  ways  :  we  have  sent 
it  to  you  in  three,  namely,  on  threads,  on  lancets,  and  on  glass. 

If  you  try  the  matter  sent  on  tliirty  patients  immediately,  we 
think  you  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  disease  in  some  of  theui,  and 
then  yon  will  please  to  preserve  the  succession  by  inocolation  as 
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«i  ^  m  EiH^Iiiail,  having  had  no  fresh  matter  from  the  eow  since 
JiMaarf  ami  February  of  last  year,  1799. 

The  Frenchmen  failed  again  with  this  virus,  but  Dr. 
Woodviile  soon  after  went  to  Paris,  and  effected  what 
desired. 
Cow-Pock  Dispensaries  were  opened  in  various  towns 
jhoot  England.Bath  and  Manchester  perhaps  haN^ng 
)  Md ;  and  an  Address  to  the  Poor  was  drawn  up  as  a 
aounoD  form  to  be  issued  from  such  Dispensaries.  In  a 
tOff  of  this  Address,  widely  circulated  in  and  around 
3unchettter  in  1800,  we  read — 

Tb*  •xperienee  of  several  years  has  fully  proved  that  inocalation 
tat  th*  Lotrpox  is  a  certain  preservative  against  the  Smallpox ; 
■adit,  betide*,  so  mild  and  safe  a  disorder,  when  compared  with 
A*  taoeoiatad  Smallpox,  that  it  has  been  generally  iotroduced 
imeof  the  better  informed  and  more  wealthy  inhabitants,  both 
<(lfait  kingdom  and  of  various  parts  of  Europe. 

itm  Car  the  Cowpox  has  been  practised  for  several  years 
(Atm]  with  ooDBtant  success,  in  various  partb  of  the 

ha*  never  failed  to  prevent  the  infection  of  the  natural 


r  be  commnnicated  with  safety  to  persons  of  every  age  and 
[at  all  times  and  seasons  of  the  year,  with  equal  advantage, 
t  not  produce  eruptiouB,  which  scar  and  disfigure  the  face ; 
•eldum,  if  ever,  attended  with  any  other  marks  of  the 
I  than  what  appear  on  the  arms  from  inoculation. 
far  from  proving  hurtful,  deUcate   and   sickly  children  are 
An  iancoTed  in  health  by  ha^'ing  passed  through  this  complaint. 
StMMlJ  any  remedies  or  attendance  are  required  for  the  Cowpox, 
atr  ii  tlMS»  any  necesidty  for  a  course  of  physio  before  or  after  the 


Tb*  prcjodicee  of  the  poor  against  inocnlation  for  the  Smallpox, 
kr  which  thonsands  of  lives  have  been  annually  saved, ^  have  been 
•MB  lamanled ;  but  if  they  suffer  unjust  prejudices  to  prevent  their 
faftaf  bold  of  the  advantages  now  offered  to  them  by  the  inoculutiou 
«ltbt  Cowpox.  they  will  neglect  the  performance  of  a  duty  they 
Qv*  (o  tbcnuolveB,  to  their  (amihes,  and  to  society  at  large.  Fvir 
•only  it  is  Utile  le«D  than  criminal  to  expose  their  helpless  oliildren 
to  ih«  attack  of  ao  terrible  and  fatal  a  malady  as  Smallpox  when  it 


*  By  aiul  by  controversy  w 
ikt  Cmwf€ix*xm  averred  that 
iMr  FCMtlMb 


with  the  Smallpoxen  waxed  hot,  and  then 
thousands  of  lives  were  annually  lost  by 


may  be  readily  avoided  by  the  inoculation  of  so  mild,  simple,  and 
safe  a  disease  as  that  of  the  Cowpoz. 

N.B. — All  poor  persons,  whose  afiection  for  their  families  leads 
them  to  embrace  this  favourable  opportouity,  may  have  their 
children  inocolatod  for  the  Cowpox  at  the  Hospital  and  Dis- 
pensaries every  day  in  the  week  (Sunday  excepted)  tliroughont  the 
year.  No  time  ought  to  be  lost  by  the  poor  in  freeing  their 
families  from  the  apprehension  of  the  Smallpox,  which  daily 
incretuei  in  frequency  and  malignity  throughout  ihi*  toion. 

This  manifesto  is  an  illustration  of  the  unscrupulous  and 
unwarrantable  assertions  with  which  the  New  Inoculation 
was  introduced  to  the  world.  There  is  no  question  that 
many  who  were  active  in  circulating  these  mendacities 
did  80  honestly,  justified,  as  they  thought,  by  medical 
authority.  What  is  marvellous  is  the  survival  of  the 
primitive  fictions  to  the  present  day.  It  would  seem  that 
when  the  human  mind  acquires  a  certain  set,  son>ething 
like  a  surgical  operation  is  requisite  to  reverse  it. 

We  shall  now  see  how  the  New  Inoculation  obtained 
this  sudden  popularity — a  popularity  so  sudden  that 
opposition  hail  not  time  to  organise  itself.     There  were 
protests,  and  some  raillery.    In  the  Gentleman  a  Magazin*^ 
for  August,  1799,  we  find  a  correspondent  saying —  | 

There  is  a  plan  to  mitigate  Smallpox  in  the  human  species  by 
passing  it  through  a  Cow.  Now  as  everyone  is  not  in  possession 
of  a  Cow,  I  propose  to  pu&s  it  through  animals  that  most  people 
possess.  I  mean  Cats ;  and  1  shall  call  it  the  Catpox.  When  my  , 
plan  is  matured,  the  ingenious  shall  bear  further  couoeming  it. 

And  Pearson  writing  in  1802,  when  the  success  of 
cowpox  appeared  secure,  observed — 

How  the  new  practice  was  sneered  at  by  some  :  how  it  was  re«| 
probated  as  a  gross  and  mischievous  imposition  :  how  it  was  stig- 
inatised  with  the  appellation  of  the  Gloucesterslure  bubble :  and 
how  the  Inquirers  were  considered  by  many  persons  as  fit 
candidates  for  a  certain  asylom :  to  say  nothing  uf  the  villainous 
jests  made  on  the  occasion,  are  recent  in  our  memory.'^' 


*  Bxamination  qf  Xf port  of  Committee  qf  House  (if  Commoiu.    London, 
1802. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


TRIXnCPH   OF  THE  NEW  INOCULATION. 

Thi  HoQse   of   Hanover  has   been  reproached  for  in- 
Jifllweiioe  to  literature,  science  and  art,  but  an  exception 
miglit  be  atiserted  on  the  score  of  variolous  and  vaccine 
iiiDCutaUon.     It  waa  Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales,  who  in 
17il  promoted  Maitland's  experiments;  and  Jenner  found 
BOM  so  ready  to  hear  and  believe  as  George  III.  and  his 
fanflj.    His  first  convert  was  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  sub- 
•Micntly  William    IV.     The  Duke's  surgeon  happened 
to  n  Francis  Knight,  who  had  lived  in  Wilts  and  Glouces- 
ioihtre,  and  was  familiar  with  the  country  faith  in  cow- 
pox,  and  received  Jenner's  communication  with  a  ready 
■axL     In  1799  Knight  was  allowed  to  operate  upon  the 
Dnkes  children  by  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  the  fact  was  noised 
•Uoad  and   passed   to  Jenner's  credit.     Nor   was    the 
Duktf's  service  limited  to  this  example.     He  made  Jen- 
BerV  Mriuaintance,  listened  to  his  storie.s,  and  became  his 
»ettve  p«rtizan.     Then  the  Duke  of  York,  commander-in- 
diief  <rf  the  army,  was  convinced,  and  enforced  the  now 
pnetiee  to  the  full  extent  of  his  power.     He,  moreover, 
Kted  as  patron  of  the  Vaccine  Pock  lastitution  until  he 
wu  pentuided  that  Pearson,  its  founder,  was  injurious  to 
Jmner.     On  7th  March,  1800,  Jenner  was  presented  to 
Ueorgo  III.  at  St  James's  Palace,  and  delivered   Tlie 
Inquiry  bound    in  crimson   to   his  majesty,  who  was 
pldiacd  to  accept  the  dedication  of  the  second  edition. 
On  the  27th  he  had  an  interview  with  Queen  Charlotte, 
irito   ooaversed   about   the   new   specific    with    all    the 
■noaity  of  a  grand-motherly  quack.     The  Prince   of 
Wales  followed  suit ;  and  Jenner  found  himself  invested 
Vitb  tb«  full  ertulgence  of  the  royal  favour.     It  was  a 
magical  sotioeas;  for,  con-sider,  not  two  years  had  elapsed 
ainee  tbe  publication  of  Tlie  Inquiry. 

Jeoner  naturalh'  became  very  popular.     He  wrote  to 
Jl>.  Shrapnel — "  I  have  not  yet  made  half  my  calls  in 


town,  althou<'h  I  fag  from  eleven  till  four ;"  and,  "  Pray 
tell  Tiemey  now  rapidly  the  Cowpox  is  marchinfj  over 
the  metropolis,  and  indeed  through  the  whole  island. 
The  death  of  three  children  under  inoculation  with  small- 
pox will  probably  give  that  practice  the  Brutus-stab." 

With  little  ability  to  make  and  maintain  ground, 
Jenner,  like  many  feeble  folk,  had  the  faculty  of  convert- 
ing those  he  called  his  friends  to  his  private  advantage. 
He  did  not  subdue  them  by  will,  but  by  weakness. 
Indeed,  whoever  chooses  to  observe  will  often  have  to 
mark  with  amaze  how  stronger  natures  suffer  their  means 
and  energies  to  be  appropriated  by  inferior  organisms, 
and  used  with  the  thanklessness  of  rightful  possession. 

John  Ring  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  sort  of 
possession.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  New  Street,  Hanover 
Square,  London.  In  17l>9  he  entered  into  correspondence 
with  Jenner,  and  his  interest  in  cowpox  and  its  adver- 
tiser developed  into  an  enthusiasm  without  qualification 
by  weariness  or  fear.  Whatever  Jenner  a.sserted  he 
swore  to  ;  whatever  charge  was  brought  against  the  New 
Inoculation  he  denied.  He  was  ready  for  all  comers 
with  such  voluble  and  hearty  vigour  that  his  outrages  on 
propriety  were  laughed  at  and  excused  as  "  John  Ring's 
way."  Among  his  earlier  services  was  the  preparation 
of  the  Testimonial  in  favour  of  the  New  Inoculation 
which  he  carried  from  house  to  house  and  obtained  the 
signature  of  nearly  every  London  physician  and  surgeon 
of  distinction.  The  Testimonial  was  published  in  the 
Medical  Review  and  Medical  Joui-nul  for  July,  1800, 
and  was  reprinted  in  the  newspapers.    It  ran  as  follows  — 

Many  unfonnded  reports  have  been  ciroolated,  wliiob  have  a 
toodency  to  prejudice  the  public  against  the  Inoculation  of  the 
Cowpox:  we,  the  undersigned  pb3'sicianB  and  surgeons,  tliink  it 
oiu:  duty  to  declare  our  opinion,  that  those  persons  who  have  bad 
the  Cowpox  are  perfectly  secure  from  the  future  infection  of  the 
Smallpox,  provided  the  infection  has  not  been  previously  com- 
mnnioated.*'  , 


« 


* 


'  Meaniag  thereby,  oa  happened  under  Woodville  at  Battle  Bridge 
hospital  where  Smallpox  and  Cowpox  were  incurred  simultaneously. 
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Wi  »bo  declare  that  the  inocalated  Cowpoz  is  a  much  milder 
tad  m£et  AJMmtu  than  the  inoculated  Smallpox, 

The  first  signatures  comprised  thirty-two  physicians 
aad  forty  surgeons,  and  the  example  being  set,  others 
hHtene^i  from  tovm  and  country  to  record  their  adhesion. 
*Ifer  wrote  Mr.  Withain  in  sending  his  name, 

"that  L_  _..ie  bark  may,  with  others  more  illustrious. 

Attendant  sail, 
Porsue  the  trituuph,  and  partake  the  gale." 

The  Testimonial  had  great  effect  on  the  public  mind : 
lo  llw  majority  it  was  irresistible.  As  Ring  said,  "  It 
(oafooaded  the  enemies  of  the  new  practice" — adding  in 
Im  duuuteristic  vernacular,  "and  it  secured  the  triumph 
rf  reMOO  over  the  scruples  of  prejudice  and  ignorance, 
•ad  tho  base  mami-uvres  of  sordid  and  self-interested 
niea"*  Thus  early  was  it  discovered  that  an  opponent 
U  Vaccination  was  an  ignoramus  or  a  rascal.  Ring's  easy 
mogukBe  is  concisely  illustrate<l  in  this  deliverance — 

It  it  no  vant  of  candour  to  affinu  that  those  who  are  hostile  to 
Jteeia*  Inoculation,  are  total  Etrangei-3  to  it;  those  who  are 
iwhihit,  are  ahnoitt  total  strangers  to  it ;  and  I  defy  the  whole 
Vadd  lo  prodnee  one  single  instance  of  a  person  that  has  had  any 
liynltiirm  of  the  disease,  who  is   not  a  decided  friend  to  the 


Jenner  recognised  his  thorough -going  supporter,  and 
osed  hia  loyalty  to  strike  at  Pearson  and  others  who 
hiled  to  abide  in  like  subservience.  He  wrote  to  a 
ftmign  physician — 

Th*  disci'i-  -'  -' ich  I  bad  the  happiness  to  announce  to  the 
VorU  is  mi:  J  to  Mr.  Kiug'ii  arJeut  zeal  and  indefuti^able 

tWffticniB  (ot  u><:  ..^,'..1  progrpRs  it  has  made;  while  some  of  those 
wito  vainly  eoneeiveil  thtimi'lvet  inttrumental  in  promoting  itt 
tdoption  nave  in  reaUty  from  their  ignorance  and  inditcrelion, 
•  retarded  than  accelerated  its  progress.  ^ 


*  A  Trtntite  on  iA«  Cowpox  contcunimj  Iht  Hittory  of  VMcine  Inoaiki- 
&M.     By  Joha  Ring.     Part  i.  p.  297.     London,  1801. 

t  IK     Part  iL  p.  720.     London,  1803. 

Z  Tl^  Bt^uUtt  of  the  Eiitnliurgh  JievUir,  alias  the  Slink-Pot  of  Litcra- 
tm.    By  John  Rbg.     Lou.lon,  1S07.     P.  49. 


Wonder  is  frequently  expres-sed  over  the  rapid  con- 
version of  England  and  the  world  to  Vaccination,  but,  as 
I  have  before  remarked,  wonder  is  much  reduced  when 
we  set  the  circumstances  clearly  before  us.  Inoculation 
with  smallpox  to  avert  smallpox  was  the  practice  of  the 
time,  and  it  was  not  a  universal  practice  simply  because  it 
was  troublesome  and  dangerous :  everybody  believed  in 
the  saving  rite  ;  and  where  evaded  it  was  as  onerous  and 
perilous  duties  are  always  and  everywhere  evaded  by  the 
indolent  and  cowardly.  Inoculation  with  cowpox  was 
introduced  to  the  public  as  a  substitute  for  inoculation 
with  smallpox,  equally  efficient  or  more  efficient,  and 
neither  troublesome  nor  dangerous.  Thus  easy  and 
seductive  was  the  transition  from  the  one  practice  to  the 
other.  Jenner  had  no  serious  battle  to  nght :  the  con- 
test was  decided  in  the  years  during  which  inoculation 
with  smallpox  struggled  for  prevalence.  The  warfare 
that  subsequently  cost  him  so  much  irritation  wais  con- 
ducted by  the  conservatives  of  Inoculation,  as  experience 
revealed  the  inefficiency  and  mischiefs  of  Vaccination. 
Resistance  such  as  is  now  offered  to  Vaccination  on 
physiological  grounds  there  was  none,  .so  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover. It  had  apparently  occurred  to  no  one  that  small- 
pox was  a  consequence  of  the  transgression  of  the  laws 
of  health,  and  was  preventible  by  submission  to  those 
laws.  It  was  imagined  that  the  disease  came  by  the  will 
of  God,  or  the  devil,  or  by  force  of  fate,  and  that  to  dodge 
it  by  medical  craft  waa  the  utmost  that  was  practicable. 
Unless  we  bear  in  mind  these  conditions  of  the  public 
intelligence,  we  shall  misapprehend  the  demeanour  of  the 

feople  who  so  cordially  welcomed  Jenner's  advertisement, 
t  is  always  a  mistake  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  an 
earlier  generation  by  the  light  of  a  later.  Wo  turn 
historj'  to  ill  account  when  we  use  it  to  nourish  our  self- 
complacency;  for  the  probability  is  that  had  we  lived 
with  our  forefathers,  we  should  have  done  exactly  ad 
they  did. 

Some  will  ask.  How  did  it  ever  come  to  pa.ss  that  so 
many  doctors  in  1800  signed  Ring's  testimonial  certify 
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ion  with  cowpox  was  a  sure  and  everlasting 
om  smallpox  when  tliey  had  not,  and  could 
nri  h&vc,  any  experience  to  warrant  their  asst-rtion  ? 
.but  th»jy  had  an  illusory  experience  hy  which  they 
bt-^iiled,  namely,  the  Variolous  Test.  Hundreds 
inoculated  with  cowpox  and  subsequently  with 
X.  and  were  also  exposed  to  smallpox  contagion, 
the  disease  did  not  take,  it  was  concluded  it 
neTer  take,  an<l  that  the  subjects  of  the  operation 
ww»  fortifie<)  for  ever.  The  fallacy  is  now  manifest,  but 
3  «M  by  no  means  manifest  in  1800,  and  all  manner  of 
men  received  and  propagated  the  fable  with  energetic 
naeetity.  It  was  once  admitted  that  a  tub  full  of  water 
(Hd  not  everflow  when  a  fish  wa.s  slipped  into  it.  and 
wmj  explanations  were  current  of  the  curious  pheno- 
nwnon  until  a  sceptical  spirit  suggested  that  the  experi- 
matt  be  tried.  A  like  spirit  might  have  suggested  that 
it  wu  expedient  to  wait  and  see  whether  cowpox  was 
indeed  a  perpetual  defence  against  smallpox,  inasmuch 
as  Batare  nad  an  awkward  habit  of  confuting  prognosti- 
apparently  irrefragable. 

eMe  with  which  it  was  as.serted  cowpox  inoculation 
be  performed,  coupled  with  its  harmlessness,  not 
to  aaj  wbolesomeness,  and  the  absolute  security  it 
afiinied  agunst  smallpox,  induced  Ijenevolent  busybodies 
to  aet  up  as  vaccinators  all  over  the  country.  What  the 
kindly  quack  delight-s  in  is  something  cheap  and  handy 
with  a  t.nich  of  mystery  and  the  promise  of  immeasurable 
%)':  —conditions  which    the   new   practice    com- 

;illed.     The  memoirs  of  the  time,  especially  of 
Heal  party,  abound  with  instances  in  which 
lul  and  that  good  soul  had  vaccinated  so  many 
r  thousands,  delivering  them  from  the  peril 
.    Thus  in  the  Oentleniwn'a  Magazine, 
-  -. ,  ; :  jU,  we  read — 

Two  napeeUble  fomilies  near  MimobeRt«r  bave  within  tliese 
inr  nnm*'"'  inocnlated  upwards  of  800  of  the  neighboiuing  poor 
fron  two  months  old  to  twenty  years  witli  uniform  success. 
~  '  of  tbem  were  subjected  to  the  variolous  test,  and  all  were 

i  (Ktof  against  the  disease. 


Dr.  Jenner  lately  met  in  a  large  party  of  faehion  a  lady  of 
Portman  Sijuare,  who,  with  another  lady,  has  inooakted  1300  in 
the  north  of  England.    The  rural  swain,  when  he  receives  the 
blessing  of  Jenner's  discovery  from  snch  a  fair  hand,  must  conclada  ^ 
that  the  Goddess  of  Health  has  adopted  the  practice. "^  H 

Of  course  medical  practitioners  had  little  favour  for^ 
this  sort  of  intrusion  into  their  domain,  but  Jenner 
encouraged  and  boasted  himself  in  the  domestic  diffusion 
of  the  discovery.  By  and  by  when  disasters  became 
common  it  was  found  extremely  convenient  to  ascribe 
them  to  these  unskilled  operators ;  and  ultimately  vac- 
cination was  resigned  entirely  to  the  legally  qualified 
practitioner,  whose  failures  are  rarely  inquired  into,  and 
when  proclaimed  are,  as  profe.ssional  matter  of  course, 
explicitly  denied.  fl 

Jenner  after  .six  months  of  lionising  left  London  on^ 
23rd  June,  1800,  and  on  his  way  home  passed  through 
Oxford  where  he  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Marlow,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  other  dignitaries,  who 
subscribed  the  following  testimonial,  drawn  up  by  Sir 
Christopher  Pegge,  Reader  in  Anatomy — 

We,  whose  names  are  undersigned,  are  ftiUy  satisfied  upon  the 
conviction  of  our  own  observation,  that  the  Cowpox  is  not  only  an 
infinitely  milder  disease  than  the  Smallpox,  but  lias  the  a<lvanta^0 
of  not  being  contagious,  and  is  an  efiectual  remedy  against  thSj 
Smallpox. 

Wlien  a  prophet  in  the  country  turns  out  a  prophet  iai 
London  his  country  neighbours  begin  to  believe  in  him  ;5 
and  thus  it  was  with  Jenner.     His  metropolitan  reputa- 
tion was   reiJected   in  Gloucestershire.     Earl    Berkeley 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort — 

Every  father  of  a  family  owes  tlie  greatest  obligation  to  Dr. 
Jenner  for  preventing  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  smallpox. 

And  the  sense  of  this  obligation  took  shape  in  a 
service  of  plate  presented  in  1801  and  bearing  this 
inscription — 
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Presented  dt 

THE  NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY  OF 

THE  COUNTY  OF  GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

To  THKIB  CovSTRrsskS 

EDWARD    JENNER,    M.  D.,    F.  R.  S. 
kM  k  Ttaroiosr  or  the  moH  sense  they  entertain  of  thobs 

EMHEiCT     AbII-ITIES    WHICH     DI8C0VEEED    AND    THAT 
DtSlNTEKCSTKO      PnlLANTBROPy     WHICB 

PBOMULGATED 

THE    VACCINE   INOCULATION. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A   OISHONOURAHLE  TilA.VSFOKMATION. 

HoxottK  was  abundant,  but  honour  is  windy  faro,  and 
Jaoner  had  an  eye  for  something  more  substantial. 
Among  his  papers  we  read — 

WhOe  th«  vftcoine  Jiscovcry  was  progressive,  the  joy  I  felt  at  the 

'  ■  the  instrument  destined  to  tivke  away 

litest  culamttieii,  hlend<:d  ivith  the  fond 
lio/riyi.;  </;<>  and  domestic  peace  and  happiness, 

loAn  to  •  '  :i  pursoiug  my  favouritu  sul>juul  among 

Unwilftri.  i  iiii^Li  "uuiLUiues  fouud  myself  in  a  kind  of  reverie. 
II  ii  plwiwnt  to  me  to  recollect  that  these  reflections  always  ended 
ai  davoat  •eknowledgments  to  that  Being  from  wliom  this  and  all 
■Ibar  HMreics  flow.' 

Bat  how  was  the  fond  hope  of  enjoying  indcpendenco 
to  be  realised  ?  The  question  was  discussed  by  Jenner 
•ad  his  friends,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  apply  to 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a  reward.  But  in  order  to 
go  to  Parliament  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  good  case, 
r"s  case  was  open  to  vai'ious  objections.  The 
ublishrd  in  1798,  was  by  no  means  a  manual 
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of  practice.  Its  prescription  was  Horsegrease  Cowpox ; 
but  such  Cowpox  was  neither  producible  nor  accounted 
tolerable.  Cowpox  that  did  not  originate  in  Horsegrease, 
Jenner  had  adjudged  spurious;  and  yet  such  spurious 
Cowpox  had  been  adopted  by  Pearson  and  Woodville, 
and  under  their  influence  had  obtained  extraordinary 
popularity.  It  was  therefore  by  no  means,  improbable 
that  any  claim  for  cash  wherewith  to  enjoy  independence 
might  be  seriously  contested.  In  this  strait,  what  was 
to  be  done  ?  The  question  was  a  grave  one,  and  called 
for  a  heroic  solution.  Resolved  tlierefore,  that  Horse- 
grease Cowpox  be  dropped,  and  with  it  the  use  of 
escharotics  for  the  subjugation  of  the  pustules  produced 
thereby.  Absolute  silence  should  tlienceforth  be  his  rule 
as  to  Horsegrease.  So  much  for  the  negative  position : 
the  positive  was  more  difficult.  To  claim  Cowpox  as  his 
own,  with  the  modes  of  its  exhibition  devised  by  Pearson, 
was  an  evolution  full  of  hazard,  but  unless  prepared  to 
surrender  "  the  fond  hope  of  enjoying  independence,"  it 
must  be  effected.  He  had  advantages.  His  name  was 
associated  with  the  new  practice:  even  Pearson  had  done 
him  homage:  neither  the  medical  profession  nor  llie 
public  were  likely  to  study  the  Inquiry  critically,  or  to 
trouble  their  heads  over  obscure  details :  Cowpox  was  to 
them  Cowpox :  he  had  the  world's  ear ;  and  opposition 
would  be  set  down  as  the  ordinary  behaviour  of  envy 
toward  success.  Aiiyhow  the  transformation  must  be 
attempted :  otherwise,  farewell  to  dreams  of  financial 
independence. 

To  initiate  this  transformation,  Jenner  came  to  London, 
and  in  May,  LSOl,  published  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  twelve 
pages,  entitled  The  Origin  of  the  Vaccine  Inoculation. 

First  it  was  necessary  to  represent  that  his  investiga- 
tions had  extended  over  many  years — a  fact  of  which 
there  was  no  sign  in  the  Inquiry,  the  evidence  imleed 
being  distinctly  otherwise ;  and  thus  he  shaped  bis 
statement — 

My  inquiry  into  tlie  nature  of  the  Cowpox  commenced  npwards 
of  twenty-five  yeaxs  ago.    My  attention  to  this  singular  disease 
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«M  fint  netted  by  observing  that  among  those  whom  in  the 
'  I  wan  freqn«iitly  called  upon  to  inoculate,  many  resisted 


Wjf  tllait  to  give  them  the  Smallpox.  These  patients  I  fonnd 
kid  WtAtrgtme  a  diseafe  they  called  the  Cowpox,  contracted  by 
nrilHnf  Cow«  affected  with  a  peculiar  eruption  on  their  teats.  On 
iaifUrj,  it  appeared  it  had  been  known  among  the  dairies  from 
tec  immemoriftl,  and  that  a  va^ie  opinion  prevailed  that  it  was 
•  |RV«Biiy«  of  the  Hmallpox.  This  opinion  I  found  was  oompara- 
Wmtj  mrw  among  thorn ;  for  all  the  older  fai'mers  declared  they 
kid  Ba  fodl  idea  in  their  early  days — a  oircamstunce  that  seemed 

Sto  1m  aeeOTWted  for,  ^m  my  kuowiu)^'  that  the  common 
WW*  TWjr  rarely  inoculated  for  the  Smallpox  till  that  prac- 
la  randared  general  by  the  improved  method  introduced  by 
fttSvUoiis:  ao  that  the  working  people  in  the  dairies  were  seldom 
pvt  to  Am  test  of  tlie  preventive  powers  of  the  Cowpox. 

Jenner^s  desisrn  in  the  forejioing  statement  waa  niani- 

i«t    It  was  to  miniiuise  the  faith  of  the  country  folk, 

lad  to  njpresent  that  by  his  own  perspicacity  he  had 

dbeovertMl  tbi^  virtue  of  Cowpox  through  his  failures  to 

inomlatc  with  Smallpox.     The  inquiries  of  Pearson  and 

■    -    '    ■•        !     '    \'     1  conclusively  that  in  many  parts 

•   111  "I   1. 1. .;ia:iil,  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  Continent 

•  believed  that  to  have  suffered  from  Cowpox  was 

; '"•Tc  from  Smallpox;  and  the  belief  was  enter- 

t'.i  l.er  imlependently  of  failures  to  inoculate 

wild  iMuallpox  ;  just  as  a  similar  belief  prevailed  among 
Imien  m  to  the  prophylaxy  of  Horsegreajse.  The  faitli 
ia  Oowpox  wa.s  neither  vague,  nor  new,  nor  confined  to 
Jtaae^B  neighbourhood;  and  his  assertion  to  the  contrary 
ilmrad  with  what  hardihood  he  had  undertaken  to  con- 
'•— —  a  ciw<«  in  his  own  favour. 

]t(M*4iti()n  to  the  rural  faith,  medical  men  niain- 
Uiiieil  ilvttt  it  was  possible  to  have  Smallpox  after  Cow- 
rox ;  and  >iiir'^'ons  averred  that  they  had  successfully 
iDocul  iv  who  had  suffered  Cowpox.     Indeed  it 

•w  in^ - — c  professional  testimony  to  thisotiect  that 

evnpelled  Jcnnor  to  forsake  his  first  fancy  for  Cowpox, 
lad  to  n'pjrt  the  true  specific  as  Horsegrease  Cowpox. 
HtTing,  howi'ver,  to  sacrifice  that  discovery,  and  revert 
to  t^  •  lie  had  iliscredited,  a  fresh  nianreuvre  was 

wqcwii  iliu.s  was  it  performed — 


VACCINATION. 


In  the  conrse  of  the  investi^tion  I  found  that  some  of  those  loAo 
teemed  to  have  undergone  the  Cowpox,  nevertheless,  on  inocuhition 
with  the  Smallpox,  felt  its  inilaence  just  the  same  as  if  no  disease 
had  been  coiumunicated  to  them  by  the  Cow.  This  occnrrenee 
led  me  to  inquire  among  the  medical  practitioners  in  the  conntry 
around  me,  who  all  agreed  in  this  eentiiueut,  that  the  Cowpox  was 
not  to  be  reUed  upon  aa  a  certain  preventive  of  the  Smallpox. 
This  for  a  while  damped,  but  did  not  extinguish  my  ardour ;  for  as 
I  proceeded  I  bad  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  Cow  was  sub- 
ject to  some  varieties  of  spontaneous  eruptions  upon  her  teats,  that 
were  all  capable  of  communicating  soreis  to  the  hands  of  the  milkers, 
and  that  whatever  sore  was  derived  from  the  animal  was  called  in 
the  dairy  the  Cowpox.  Thus  I  surmounted  a  great  obstacle,  and, 
in  consequence,  was  led  to  form  a  distinction  between  these  diseases, 
one  of  which  only  I  have  denominated  the  true,  the  others  the 
spurious  Cowpox,  as  they  possess  no  specific  power  over  the  con- 
stitution. 

Here  we  have  the  trick  before  us  at  the  very  point  of 
transformation.  He  con.siilted  with  medical  practitioners, 
"  who  all  agreed  that  Cowpox  was  not  to  be  relied  upon 
as  a  certain  preventive  of  Smallpox."  True.  What  did 
he  do  next  ?  He  discovered  that  what  Cowpox  did  not 
prevent,  the  variety  derived  from  Horsegrcase  did.  Such 
was  the  original  revelation  of  1798.  In  1801  we  have  a 
difierent  story,  and  his  quest  a  different  issue.  Not  a 
word  about  the  discovery  of  the  sure  preventive  in 
Hursegrease  Cowpox — not  one  word !  Although  his 
ardour  was  damped  by  the  medical  evidence  against 
Cowpox,  he  yet  prosecuted  his  inquiry ;  and  to  his  satis- 
faction ascertained  that  what  the  milkers  called  Cowpox 
was  not  always  Cowpox,  but  that  any  sores  what4i;ver 
derived  from  the  Cow  were  so  designated.  He  therefore 
was  led  to  form  a  distinction  between  the  diseases,  and 
to  denominate  one  as  true  and  the  others  as  spurious 
Cowpox. 

Thus  the  Horse,  the  obnoxious  Horse,  was  got  rid  of, 
and  the  Cow  represented  as  of  herself  yielding  pox, 
which  pox  was  the  Cowpox  that  Pearson  and  Woodville 
(in  contempt  of  Jenner's  1798  revelation)  had  brought 
into  fashion ;  and  which  it  had  become  all  essential  for 
Jenner  to  claim  as  his  own  in  order  to  realise  his  "  fond 
hope  of  enjoying  independence." 
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connection  the  question  occurs,  Why  sliould 

rielies  of  spontaneous  eruptions"  have   been 

derignat«d  apurioxis  Oowpox  ?    Such  eruptions  were  not 

rCowpox  in  any  sense.    Why  then  spurious  ?     That  Cows 

iniiuuicate<i  a  variety  of  sores  to  their  milkers,  de- 

ibed  bv  them  in  common  as  Oowpox,  was  an  assertion 

which  Jonner  never  adduced  any  evidence ;  which, 

,  (as  wo  shall  see)  at  a  later  date  ho  disowned  as  a 

tiaanpreheniiion.      Nevertheless   spurious   Cowpox   got 

be  >few    Inoculation   over    many   difficulties.      When 

^[^BpUpox,  or  any  notable  mischief,  followed  Cowpox  it 

•iaaid,  "Ah!  the  Cowpox  must  have  been  spurious; 

for  Smallpox,  or  any  harm,  is  impossible  after  true  Cow- 

fM."  People  did  not  stay  to  intjuire  whether  spurious 
owpox  (tuat  was  to  say,  matter  "  from  a  variety  of 
wr*3  on  the  Cow,"  according  to  Jeuner's  second  version) 
amid  lie  propagated  from  arm-to-arm,  even  if  taken 
■  M  tlie  Cow  by  mistake.  The  illusory  Variolous  Test 
:  I  he  Spurious  Cowpox  Dodge  worked  marvellously 
fur  tiiv  public  deception. 

Anotlier  point  Jenner  tried  to  score  at  the  cost  of 

Ptarson  and  Woodville.     When  they  began  to  inoculate 

t'       f    -n'!  they  had  to  ascertain  at  what  period  the 

ild  Imj  taken  from  the  Cow,  and  from  the  arms 

UiC  moculated.     Jenner  afforded  them  no  guidance. 

Triting  to  John  Ring,  1st  July,  1801,  he  confessed — 

la  Ibe  early  part  of  my  inoooIationB  I  had  not  learned  to  dis- 
Olminito  between  the  efficacy  of  tlie  virus  token  at  an  early  and 
it  •  Ula  period  of  tlie  pustule.'' 

Where  Jenner  had  not  learned  to  discriminate,  the  line 
ae  clear  in  the  course  of  general  practice ;  and  Pear- 
loo  was  especially  explicit  as  to  the  right  time  for  taking 
vinw;  but  to  make  good  his  claim  to  national  considera- 
tion, Jenner  fancied  it  necessai-y  to  exhibit  himself  as 
■  master  of  the  art  of  Cowpox  Inoculation,  owing 
1  others ;  and  he  therefore  proceeded  to  appro- 
pcuite   the   fruit  of    the  common  medical  experience, 

*  Buron't  Life  <if  Jenner,  vol.  i.,  p.  448. 


assigning;  it  to  a  season  when  he  alone  was  in  the  field. 
Referring  to  his  separation  of  true  from  spurious  Cowpox, 
he  thus  prosecuted  his  raid — 

This  impediment  to  my  progress  was  not  long  removed  before 
another,  of  for  greater  magnitude  in  appearance,  started  up.    There 
were  not  wanting  instances  to  prove  that  when  the  true  Cowpox 
broke  out  among  the  cattle  at  a  dairy,  the  person  who  had  milked 
an  infected  animal,  and  had  thereby  gone  through  the  disease  ia 
common  with  others,  was  liable  to  receive  the  Smallpox  afterwards. 
This,  like  the  former  obstacle,  gave  a  painful  check  to  my  fond  and 
aspiring  hopes  ;  but  reflecting  that  the  operations  of  Kature  are 
generally  tmiform,  and  that  it  was  not  probable  the  human  consti- 
tution (having  undergone  the  Cowpox)  should  in  some  instances  J 
be  perfectly  shielded  from  the  Sm^lpox,  and  in  many  others  re- 
main unprotected,  I  resimied  my  labours  with  redoubled  ardour,' 
The  result  was  fortunate ;  for  I  now  discovered  that  the  virus  of 
Cowpox  was  Uable  to  undergo  progressive  changes  from  the  soma  I 
cause  precisely  as  that  of  Smallpox,  and  that  when  it  was  applied  I 
to  the  human  skin  in  its  degenerated  state,  it  would  produce  the  I 
ulcerated  effects  in  as  great  a  degi'ee  as  when  it  was  not  decom-  j 
posed,  and  sometimes  far  greater ;  but  ha^'ing  lost  its  apecific  pro- 
perties, it  was  incapable  of  producing  that  change  upon  tlie  humanj 
frame  which  is  roijuisite  to  render  it  insusceptible  of  the  variolon 
contagion :  so  that  it  became  evident  a  person  might  milk  a  Cowl 
one  day,  and  having  caught  the  disease,  be  for  ever  secure ;  while 
another  person,  milking  tlie  same  Cow  the  next  day,  might  feel 
the  influence  of  the  virus  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  sore,  or  U 
sores,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  might  ex|)erience  an  indisposi-  V 
tion  to  a  oouBiderable  extent ;  yet,  as  has  been  observed,  the  specific 
quality  being  lost,  the  constitution  would  receive  no  peculiar  im- 
pression.   .    .     . 

This  observation  will  fully  explain  the  source  of  those  errors 
which  have  been  committed  by  many  inoculators  of  tlie  Cowpox. 
Conceiving  the  whole  process  to  be  extremely  simple,  as  not  to 
admit  of  a  mistake,  they  have  been  heedless  about  the  state  of  tfaa 
Vaccine  Vims ;  and  finding  it  limpid,  as  part  of  it  will  be,  even  ia 
an  advanced  state  of  the  pustule,  they  have  felt  an  improper  con- 
fidence, and  sometimes  mistaken  a  spurious  pustule  for  tliat  which 
possesses  the  perfect  character.  ^ 

No  one  apparently  thought  it  worth  while  to  expose  f 
the  fictitious  character  of  these  statements,  invented  by 
Jenner  to  justify  his  pretensions  and  to  baffle  objections.  ^ 
Any  careful  reader  of  the  Inquiry  of  1798,  and  thefl 
(h'ifjin  of  Vcuxlne  Inoculation  of  1801,  cannot  fail  to" 
perceive  the  radical  inconsistency  of  the  earlier  and  later 
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»uv<'s,  anJ  how  a  few  hasty  experiments  enveloped 
iamverifiablc  conjecture  and  gossip,  came  to  be  magni- 
6e«l  into  years  of  arduous  research. 

He  wound  up  bis  statement  with  this  flourish  and 
pndiction — 

The  distrost  and  BcepticLsm  which  naturally  arose  in  the  minds 
cdnedicAl  men,  on  my  first  announcini^  so  miexpected  a  disoovery, 
ku  now  nearly  disappeared.  Many  hundreds  of  them  from  actual 
npttiencu,  have  t^iven  their  attestations  that  the  inoculated  Cow- 
fU  proves  a  perfect  seourity  against  the  Smallpox ;  and  I  shall 
pPMbly  b«  vritbin  compass  if  I  say  thoosands  ore  ready  to  follow 
iUfX  asainple ;  for  the  scope  that  this  Inoculation  has  now  taken 
b  hnretnua.  An  hundred  thousand  persons,  upon  the  smallest 
iputation,  have  been  inoculated  in  these  realms.  [May,  1801.] 
)  nttmbers  who  have  partaken  of  its  benefits  thronghout  Europe 
I  oUmt  parts  of  the  globe  ore  incalculable ;  and  it  now  becomes 
I  BaailiBst  to  admit  of  controversy,  that  the  annihilation  of  the 
aDpoT.  the  most  dreadful  scourge  of  the  himian  species,  must 
)  the  final  result  of  tliis  practice. 

For  the  end  designed — to  establish  and  exalt  a  claim 
rith  the  purpose  of  exactim^  corresponding  recompense, 
^"tktOriffin  of  the  Vaccine  I^iocalation  was  an  adroitly 
tewn  document :  its  veracity  is  a  different  matter.  A 
just  man,  not  to  say  a  generous,  would  have  had  some 
paiae  for  Pearson,  Woodville,  and  others  to  whom  the 
mWnsJf'n  of  jlhe  New  Inoculation  was  due ;  but  Jenner 
«Mc<  ■  a  mean  spirit ;  and  for  him  to  have  stated 

iiisca.-- ,    would  have  been  to  jeopardise  "the  fond 

hope  of  enjoying  independence." 
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was  timid  and  indolent,  and,  though  eager  for 
reward,  required  much  prompting  to  use  the  means  to 
the  end  on  which  his  heart  was  set.  He  wrote  to  Lord 
Sherborne  to  speak  for  him  to  Prime  Minister  Addington; 
but  Sherb«rne  replied,  23rd  April,  1801,  that  he  did  not 


know  Addingtou  even  by  sight.     He  would  however  try      . 
to  see  Mr.  Pitt,  adding  for  encouragement  and  direction —  fl 

If  patriot  Grattan  gets  i'50,000  for  his  patriotigm,  the  true  patriot  ^ 


patriot  Grattan  gets  i'50,000  for  his  patriotigm,  the  true  patriot 
Jeuuer  deserves  more :  I  am  Eore  not  less ;  and  less  would  be 
perfectly  shabby  to  think  of.  I  perfectly  recollect  Grattan's  busi- 
ness. It  was  settled  among  his  finends  to  propose  ilOO.OOO  lor 
him,  determining  to  ask  enough ;  and  fearing  that  sum  would  not 
be  granted,  one  of  his  particular  friends  was  to  get  up  aftei-warda 
and  propose  ^50,000,  which  was  immediately  granted,  and  he  took 
i47,o00  for  prompt  payment. 

Action  had  to  be  taken,  and  on  9th  December,  1801, 
Jenner  went  to  London  to  prepare  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  to  canvas.s  f(<r  support.  Even  at 
the  last  moment,  Wilberforco  had  to  warn  him,  24th 
Februai-y,  1802,  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  or  he  would 
lose  his  chance  for  the  year.  After  prolonged  consulta- 
tion with  those  accustomed  to  such  business,  the  petition 
was  got  ready,  and  on  17th  March,  1802,  it  was  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  hiunble  Petition  of  Edward  Jenker,  Doctor  of  Physio, 
Sbeweth, 

That  your  Petitioner  having  discovered  that  a  disease  which 
occasionally  exists  in  a  particular  form  omoug  cattle,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Cowpox,  admits  of  being  inoculated  on  the  human 
frame  with  the  most  perfect  ease  and  safety,  and  is  attended  with 
the  singularly  beneficial  effect  of  rendering  through  life  the  persons 
so  inoculated  perfectly  secure  from  the  infection  of  the  Smallpox. 

That  your  Petitioner  after  a  most  attentive  and  laborious  investi- 

ition  of  the  subject,  setting  aside  considerations  of  private  and 
personal  advantage,  and  anxious  to  promote  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  his  Conntrymeu  and  of  Mankind  in  general,  did  not  wish  to 
conceal  the  Discovery  be  so  made  of  the  mode  of  conducting  this 
new  species  of  Imiculution,  but  immediately  disclosed  the  whole  to 
the  public ;  and  by  communication  witli  medical  men  in  all  purts  of 
this  Kingdom,  itnd  in  Foreign  ConutrieK,  sedulously  eiuleavoured 
to  spread  the  knowledge  of  his  discovery  and  the  benetit  of  his 
labours  as  widely  as  possible. 

That  in  this  latter  resi)ect  the  views  and  wishes  of  your  Petitioner 
have  been  completely  fulfilled ;  for  to  his  high  gratification  he  has 
to  say  that  this  Inoculation  is  in  practice  throughout  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  civilised  world,  and  lias  in  particular  been  productive 
of  great  advantage  to  these  Kingdoms,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
introduced,  imder  authority,  into  the  Array  and  Navy. 

That  the  said  Inoculation  Lath  already  checked  the  progress  of 
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fix  Smali^ii')!,  and  &om  its  nature  miiBt  finally  annihilate  that 
iHmiIM  (hforder. 

tha  series  of  experiments  by  which  this  discovery  was 
j*d  Mid  completed  have  not  only  occupied  a  considerable 
I  of  jrcntr  Petitioner's  life,  and  have  not  merely  been  a  canse 
I  npenae  and  anxiety  to  him,  bnt  have  so  interrupted  him 
» ardiaaty  exerci&e  of  his  profession  as  materially  to  abridge 
[  pttmiUMXj  odvautnges  without  their  being  counter  balanced  by 
wm  dfr— '  '  *"-  ni  the  new  practice. 
Teor  .  therefore,  with  the  full  persuasion  that  he  shall 

met,'.   at  attention  and  indulgence  of  which  this  Hon- 

OOBiUe  HoOKo  may  deem  him  worthy,  humbly  prays  this 
Hoeonrable  House  to  take  the  premises  into  consideration, 
and  to  gruDl  bim  sncb  remuneration  as  to  their  wisdom  shall 
■Mm  meet. 

PlUriot  Grattan  asked  for  £100,000,  was  awarded 
XMjOOO.and  took  X47,500:  "true  patriot  Jonner  deserves 
iiM)n,"8aid  Lord  Sherborne ;  but  Jentier  had  not  courage 
for  the  flemand.  What,  however,  was  undefined  in  cash 
*«B  made  up  for  in  pretension. 

As  we  read  .lenner's  petition  we  note  (1)  the  Discovery; 
(2)  iU  1  '  re  and  Diffusion  ;  (3)  the  Expen.se  thereby 
incarr  i  i)  tlie  Prophecies ;  and  under  these  heads 

it  is  to  bv  ubsL-rved — 

1. — It  was  no  rliscovery  of  Jenner's  that  cowpox  was 
ttooilablt;  and  preventive  of  smallpox.  Tliat  was  a  rural 
Mtpcntttion.  Nor,  be  it  again  repeated,  did  lie  ever 
■•tome  responsible  for  that  rural  superstition.  Recognis- 
injf  ita  futility,  he  deliberately  set  it  aside,  and  recom- 
niended  a  dwease  of  the  hor.se,  transmitted  tlirough  the 
WW,  for  inoculation.  It  was  Pearson,  who  dis'iking 
^eaatr'n  pre.scription,  brought  cowpox  into  vogue;  where- 

I  Jenncr,  fearing  that  he  might  be  cut  out  of  the  enter- 
^fr.-  '  ;«id  his  spcciKc,  adopted  the  cowpox  he  had 
''  il  claimed  Pearson's  work  a-s  the  development 

ot  Itia  u\Mi. 

2.— That  he  disclosed  his  discovery  was  true,  but  it 
*as  not  the  discovery  set  forth  in  the  petition.  Moreover 
ll'e  merit  of  disclosure  in  such  a  case  is  measured  by  the 
advantage  of  concealment ;  and  what  could  Jenner  have 
tiken  by  concealment  ?     The  conditions  of  successful 
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quackery  were  not  present  in  the  secret  practice  of 
inoculation  with  horsegrease  cowpox. 

3. — That  the  discovery  occupied  a  considerable  portioi 
of  Jenner's  life,  and  was  attended  with  great  expense  am 
loss  of  practice,  is  answered  by  reference  to  his  Inquir 
With  what  loss  of  time,  loss  of  money,  and  loss  of  practi 
could   the  series  of  cases  therein  set  forth  have  been 
attended  ?     And  after  1798,  he  confessed  he  was  able  to 
achieve  little  further. 

4. — As  for  the  prophecies  about  the  absolute  security 
afforded  by  cowpox  with  the  final  extermination  of  small- 
pox, we  may  estimate  the  worth  of  such  vapouring  by 
the  asserted  check  at  that  time,  1801,  administered  to 
the  disease,  when  as  yet  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the 
population  had  been  subjected  to  tlie  New  Inoculation, 
and  a  fraction,  too,  least  likely  to  suffer  from  smallpox. 

Petitions  are  petitions,  and  not  designed  for  over-much 
scrutiny.  In  them  truth  is  rarely  to  be  looked  for  other- 
wise than  warped  to  personal  ends.  The  policy  of  a 
petition  is  to  claim  in  excess  with  a  view  to  obtain  a 
larger  concession.  Jenner's  petition  was  a  more  than 
usually  tiagrant  instance  of  this  policy,  with  the  dis- 
advantage that  much  of  its  untruth  passed  into  currency 
as  matter  of  fact. 

The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Addington  (afterwards  Vis- 
count Sidmouth),  informed  the  House  that  he  had  taken 
the  King's  pleasure  on  the  contents  of  the  petition,  and 
that  his  Majesty  recommended  it  strongly  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament.  It  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
of  which  Admiral  Berkeley,  a  zealous  believer  in  Jenner, 
was  appointed  chairman.  The  points  to  which  the  com- 
mittee chiefly  directed  their  imjuiries  were — 

I. — The  utility  of  the  discovery  itself. 

II. — The  right  of  the  petitioner  to  the  discovery. 

III. — The  sacrifices  or  the  petitioner  in  making  the 
discovery. 

As  an  investigation  the  work  of  the  Committee  was 
illusory.     The  points  were  decided  in  the  petitioner's 
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Uoeeley.  Mr.  Birch,  and  Dr.  Rowley,  who  became  active 
oppanenu  of  the  New  Inoculation,  were  summoned,  but 
toe  matter  was  new  to  them ;  they  had  not  had  time  to 
eoUeet  evidence  and  forumlato  conclusions :  a  rite  that 
WM  to  protect  for  a  lifetime  and  to  annihilate  smallpox, 
nUKnuieed  in  1708,  was  to  Ix)  adjudicated  upon  in  1802 ! 
On  the  other  hand,  Jenner's  friends  were  influential  and 
Ktivc.  and  used  the  opportunity  to  parade  their  w^hole 
lUcagih  in  his  favour.  The  medical  testimony  especially 
«w  onrcflerved  and  enthusiastic. 

Dr.  James  Sims,  president  of  the  London  Medical 
Sooe^,  hud  before  the  Committee  a  unanimous  resolu- 
tion of  the  Society  in  Jenner's  favour.  He  said  he  was 
•t  fiirt  adverse  to  Vaccine  Inoculation,  but  his  confidence 
in  it  w»s  increasing  every  hour.  It  introduced  no  other 
^^Ma-te  to  the  human  frame,  whilst  it  made  an  end  of  the 
^WMubiitty  of  smallpo.x,  a  disease  that  proved  fatal  to  one 
n  six  of  those  it  attacked.  He  had  never  heard  of  Cow- 
pox  before  the  publication  of  The  Inquiry,  and  regarded 
tile  discover^'  therein  comnmnicated  as  the  most  useful 
•f«r  nwde  in  medicine.  If  Jenner  had  kept  and  traded 
OD  bis  secret,  he  might  have  become  the  richest  man  in 
tl.    •  •      •  ^m. 

KRT  Blank  related  how  the  New  Inoculation 
kid  been  introduced  to  the  Navy.  He  had  had  the  men 
OD  board  the  Kent,  man-of-war,  inoculated  with  cowpox, 
«a<i  then  with  smallpox,  and  not  one  took  the  latter 
<iiwtse.  Of  every  thousand  deaths  in  the  country,  small- 
pox WM  accountable  for  ninety-five.  Taking  London  as 
diettaniloid,  4.^,000  must  perish  annually  from  smallpox 
in  the  Unite*!  Kingdom.  As  soon  as  the  preventive  dis- 
eoverttd  by  Jenner  became  universal  that  large  mortality 
WBokl  cease. 
Dr.  LerrsoM,  a  popular  physician,  a  member  of  the 
of  Friends,  and  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
said  he  had  paid  much  attention  to  smallpox 
Taking  London  and  the  out-parishes  as  con- 
tiUng  nearly  1,000,000  inhabitants,  he  calculated  that 
cjgiit  a  day,  or  3000  annually  died  of  smallpox.    Allow- 


ing  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  have  a  population 
12,000,000,  that  vrould  give  a  mortality  of  not  less  tha 
36,000  per  annum  from  smallpox.  He  had  reason 
conclude  that  about  G0,000  persons  had  undergone  the 
New  Inoculation  up  to  date.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
genuine  cowpox  when  inoculated  could  ever  prove  fatal. 
Had  Jenner  kept  his  remedy  secret  he  might  have  derived 
immense  pecuniary  profits  from  it,  as  did  the  Suttons  by 
their  improved  practice  of  variolous  inoculation. 

Asked  whether  he  had  known  any  inoculated  with 
smallpox  subsequently  contract  smallpox,  he  replied  that 
he  had  two  relatives  inoculated  who  afterwards  had 
smallpox,  and  one  of  them  died.  He  had  recently  attended 
two  families,  in  each  of  which  a  child  inoculated  wa^H 
laid  up  a  year  after  the  operation  with  smallpox.  ■ 

Dr.  WooDVlLLE,  forgiving  Jenner's  evil  treatment, 
came,  like  a  good  Friend,  to  bear  witness  to  the  new 
practice.  He  had  leamt  to  prefer  vaccine  to  variolous 
inoculation  at  the  Hospital.  He  had,  up  to  January, 
1M02,  operated  with  cowpox  on  7,500  patients.  About 
half  of  them  had  been  subjected  to  the  Variolous  TeatB 
with  satisfactory  results.  V 

Dr.  BuADLEY,  physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital, 
said  lie  looked  on  Jenner  as  the  author  of  Vaccine 
Inoculation,  and  believed  no  medical  man  doubted  it 
2\s  accidental  inoculation  with  cowpox  was  proved  to 
keep  off  smallpox  for  life,  it  was  matter  of  course  that 
intentional  inoculation  would  do  so  also.  Not  less  than 
2,000,000  of  persons  had  received  Vaccine  Inoculation, 
and  he  had  never  known  an  instance  of  any  one  dying 
of  it.  One  in  300  died  of  smallj)0x  inoculation  in 
England,  and  not  less  than  one  in  150  throughout  the 
rest  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America.  Had  Jenner 
settled  in  London  he  might  have  made  £10,000  per 
annum  for  the  first  five  years,  and  double  that  sum 
afterwards. 

Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  physician  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  had  told  Jenner  that  if  he  had  come  to  London 
and  kept  his  secret,  he  would  have  ensured  him  £10,000 
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ft  yckr.  He  hail  however  divulged  his  secret  and  lost  all 
dtuaiee  of  emolument.  His  remedy  was  a  permanent 
•ecurity  against  smallpox,  and  had  never  proved  fatal ; 
"WUt  Tariolous    inoculation,   performed    in    the    best 

ftr,  eost  one  life  in  three  hundred. 

^Mr.  Cline,  surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  corro- 

ited   the   opinion   that   Jenner   could    have   earned 

£10,000  s  year  in  London  by  means  of  his  secret     As 

llpox  was  the  most  destructive  of  all  diseases,  its 

fkrmdoo  was  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made  in  the 

V  sic. 

t  Mr.  •  .IKFITHS,  surgeon  to  the  Queen's  Household 

I S4  (jeorjfe's  Hospital,  had  inoculated  upwards  of  1500 

with  covi-pox  without  any  untoward  symptoms. 
Mr.  James  Simpson,  surgeon  to  the  Surrey  Dispensary, 
kad  iooeulated  Initween  tifty  and  sixty  without  any 
injury.  Considered  them  perfectly  secure  from  smallpox. 
A  dtild  of  nine  months  covered  with  crunta  lactea  re- 
(■ted  all  the  usual  remedies,  but  on  the  tenth  day  after 
b*  had  inoculated  it  with  cowpox,  the  crust  began  to 
diwppear,  and  the  twelfth  day  was  entirely  gone. 
Dr.  Joseph  Maiwhall  related  his  experience  as  a  vac- 
inoculator  in  the  Navy  and  at  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
ermo,  Naples,  Rome  and  Genoa.  Everywhere  was 
ful.  Believed  he  had  operated  on  10,000,  and 
Mrer  witnessed  any  ill  consequences  whatever.  On  the 
eootrary,  children  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  after  passing 
Ihroagh  the  vaccine  infection,  began  to  thrive  and  be- 
CDiDe  visorou.s. 

Mr.  John  Addixgton,  surgeon,  had  used  Jeuner's 
mBMlr  since  1791)  in  eigiity-onc  cases.  One  third  of 
ihoM  he  had  inoculated  with  smallpox,  and  subjected  to 
tntj  UH'thod  of  infection  he  could  devise,  but  found 
tKou  perfectly  proof  against  the  disease. 

Dr.  Skei',  physician  to  the  Worcaster  Hospital,  testified 
Uist  in  the  spring  of  1801  smallpox  was  epidemic  in 
Worocstrr.  He  inoculated  a  number  of  children  with 
ompox,  and  none  of  them  took  sniallpo.x  although  con- 
ituUy  exposed  to  contagion. 


Dr.  Thornton,  physician  to  the  Marylebone  Dis- 
pensary, hail  inuculatetl  a  patient  with  cowpox,  and 
afterwards  with  smallpox  at  twelve  dirterent  times  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  without  etToct.  He  had  even 
slept  with  a  person  in  natural  smallpox,  who  died,  but 
took  no  harm.  When  at  Lord  Lonsdale's  in  the  North 
he  had  operated  on  upwards  of  a  thousand,  and  had 
completely  satisfied  himself,  and  all  the  medical  practi- 
tioners in  that  part  of  Ent,'land,  that  cowpox  was  a  mild 
disease,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  a  disease.  It  was 
not  contagious;  it  never  disfigured  the  person,  never 
produced  blindness,  nor  excited  other  diseases.  It  was 
equally  safe  whether  during  the  period  of  pregnancy,  or 
the  earliest  infancy,  or  extreme  old  age. 

Dr.  BiULLiE  then  gave  his  influential  judgment.  He 
thought  cowpox  an  extremely  mild  disease,  and  when  a 
patient  had  properly  undergone  it,  he  was  perfectly 
secure  from  the  future  infection  of  smallpox:  and 
fui'ther,  if  Dr.  Jenner  had  not  chosen  openly  and  honour- 
ably to  explain  to  the  public  all  ho  knew  upon  the 
subject,  he  might  have  acquired  a  considerable  fortune. 
In  his  opinion  it  was  the  most  important  discovery  ever 
made  in  medicine. 

Mr.  David  Taylor,  surgeon  of  Wootton-under-Edge, 
had  inoculated  about  two  thousand  persons  with  cowpox 
without  a  single  failure,  nor  had  he  met  with  any  ulcera- 
tions, tumours,  or  other  diseases  following  the  operation. 
He  knew  Jenner's  practice  in  Gloucestershire.  It  was  in 
a  very  populous  neighbourhood  where  there  was  not 
another  physician  within  sixteen  miles.  He  had  sur- 
rendered an  income  of  £G00  a  year  to  devote  himself  to 
the  public  service. 

As  a  final  specimen  of  this  medical  evidence  I  may 
cite  Mr.  John  Ring,  the  petitioner's  hencliman.  He 
considered  Jenner  the  author  of  Vaccine  Inoculation,  a 
discovery  the  most  valuable  and  important  ever  made  by 
man.  It  was  a  perfect  and  permanent  security  a<minst 
smallpox.  He  had  himself  inoculated  about  1200.  of 
whom  a  thousand  had  exposed  themselves  to  smallpox 
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infeottoD  with  impunity.   There  was  no  danger  wltatever 
fnna  the  New  Inoculation  unless  from  ignorance  and 
n^leet.    One  in  every  hundred  inoculated  with  smallpox 
ia  London  died,  owing  to  the  unwholesome  atmosphere 
lad  the  mrcessity  of  operating  on  children  at  an  improper 
tgt,    If  Jenner  ha<i  kept  his  discovery  to  himself  he 
have  made  £10,000  a  year  by  it;  for  others  had 
much  or  more  by  tlio  practice  of  physic. 
This  evidence,  better  than  any  secondary  description, 
nffl  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  prevalent  furore 
••  it  affected  the  leaders  of  the  medical  world.     At  the 
MOO  Umo  it  w  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  craze  was 
npirildal.     Any  radical  change  in  con\'iction  or  practice 
is  BBTer  aiN         "  'I'-d  thus  ea.sily  or  thus  rapidly.     The 
nedieal  mt  n  re  witness  for  cowpo.x  had  been  bred 

to  inijculation  with  smallpox,  for  which  cowpox  was 
wbelituted.  The  change  was  essentially  trivial.  The 
tnnMe,  the  danger,  and  the  uncertainty  of  variolous 
inoculation  were  generally  recognised,  and  when  cowpox 
was  tiK;i»mmended  as  a  mild  form  of  smallpox,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  appreciate  the  asserted  advantage :  for,  as  it 
VHargnecl,  no  one  can  have  smallpox  twice,  and  as  the 
aildwi  attack  of  smallpox  is  aa  prohibitive  of  a  second 
atteck  as  the  severest,  therefore  cowpox  (which  is  small- 
pox in  mild  form)  nuist  protect  as  cfTectually  when 
iD0eoIat«4l.  With  logic  so  admirable,  it  was  in  nowise 
waderftil  that  so  many  were  carried  away ;  but  un- 
ibrtanately,  aa  so  often  happens,  matter-of-fact  did  not 
ttmspona  to  the  admirable  logic. 

The  Duke  ok  Clarence  testified  that  he  had  availed 
liauelf  of  Jenner's  discovery  from  the  outset.  His 
duliirea,  his  househoM  and  farm  servants  were  all 
protect"  '  '  >slillion  positively  refused  to  he  operated 
tn,aiiirl  Ji  mouths  after  he  caught  smallpox  in  the 

i  virulent  i'onn.     Children  who  had  undergone  cow- 
were  constantly  in  the  room  where  the  lad  lay  and 
•dmd  no  harm. 

The  Earl  ok  Bkrkelev  had  his  son  inoculated  with 
fiWpox  by  Dr.  Jenner  at  the  age  of  six  months.     One  of 
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his  ma5(l-.servant3  took  smallpox  and  died,  and  the 
effluvia  fluting  her  illness  was  so  offensive  that  his  ser- 
vants had  to  move  to  another  part  of  the  housa  To 
test  the  reality  of  his  son's  protection,  he  sent  for  Jenner, 
and  got  him  to  inoculate  the  boy  ^vith  pox  from  the 
maid.  The  child  was  found  to  be  proof,  for  tlie  inocula- 
tion had  no  effect — To  illustrate  the  validity  of  the 
Gloucestershire  tradition,  he  related  how  a  man  of  72  in 
his  service  had  caught  cowpo.x  when  a  boy  of  15  whilst 
milking,  and  in  consequence  always  reckoned  himself 
secure  from  smallpox,  exposing  himself  to  the  disease^ 
with  complete  indifference. 

Lord  Rous  gave  similar  eviilence.  His  child  had] 
been  inoculated  with  cowpox  at  the  age  of  three  month.sJ 
and  he  wa.s  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  could  never  bava| 
smallpox. 

Then  there  were  lay  practitioners,  of  whom  Jenner'aJ 
nephew,  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Jenneu,  may  be  taken  as  an' 
example.     He  bore  witness  that  he  had  inoculated  3000 
with  cowpox  without  a  single  unfavourable  case,  from 
the  earliest  infancy  to  eighty  years  of  age,  and  under 
circumstances  in  which  it  would  not  bo  prudent  to  uso  J 
variolous  virus;  as, for  example, children  during  teething ^ 
and  women  in  every  stage  of  pregnancy.     Upward.s  of 
two  hundred  of  his  patients  had  been  afterwards  ino- 
culated with  smallpox   matter,  and   an  equal   number 
exposed  to  variolous  effluvia,  and  in   no  instance  did  h 
smallpox  ensue.     He  wa.s  satisfied  that  as  .soon  as  the  fl 
new  practice  became  universal,  smallpox  would  be  anni- 
hilated. 

An   early   date   being   wanted    for   "  the   discovery," , 
Edwakd  Gakdnek,  wine  and  spirit  dealer,  was  brought] 
from  Gloucester  to  aflSrm  that  he  had  known  Jenner  for  | 
more  than  twenty-two  years,  and  had  been  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  hearing  his  uiedical  opinions   and  dis- 
coveries.   It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1780,  that  Jenner 
first  informed  him  concerning  the  nature  of  cowpox  as  a 
sure  preventive  of  smallpox,  and  of  the  theory  he  had 
formed  on  the  subject;  declaring  his  full  and  perfect 
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eoaSdoooe  that  the  virus  might  be  continued  in  perpetuity 
bam  ontr  human  being  to  another  unti]  smallpox  was 
extincuLitioiJ. 

It  19  D««dless  to  stigmatise  Gardner's  testimony  afresh. 
It  possibly  had  its  foundation  in  Jenner  discussing  the 
luLiliar  rural  faith  in  cowpox.  Sir  Evehakd  Hume 
OMDtioned  to  the  Committee  that  Jenner  had  brought 
t  drawing  to  London  in  1788  of  Variolic  Vaccinie  as  it 
■Bpcwil  on  the  finger  of  a  milker,  and  had  shown  it  to 
John  Hunter,  who  advised  him  to  look  further  into  the 
•Atter;  but  it  was  not  pretended  that  he  spoke  to 
Bimter  of  the  matured  conviction  revealed  to  Gardner 
«^  yvara  bef oro. 

The  Committee  heard  evidence  as  to  the  knowledge 
ietad  UiWi  of  cowpox  apart  from  Jenner,  and  their  verdict 
*u  given  as  follows — 

Dm  duuiixl**'-  itiflC  iiiil  iU  specific  property  of  Beciiriiij^  against 
IhlHlinT  ial'  <  «"/  «  ilitcovrnj  of  Dr.  Jeiimrr'a ;  for  ia 

Mcina*  burU  uil,  m  GlouceHlurdure  ,<vdJ  DevoiuLii-n  parti- 

pi'  wn8   au   opinion   of  that  sort  curreut  amoDg  the 

ebi.1  le  empluyeil  in  dairies,  which  tbo  observations  of  the 

iuaalatuM  for  the  Smallpox  temled  to  oonlirm.  It  appears  not 
■l|»i>b«b!r  that  in  some  very  rare  iastanccB  this  knowledge  was 
'  irther,  and  that  the  Cowpox  was  communicated 
h;  _:  the  teat,  or  by  inoculation  from  the  animal,  for 

.ij  with  the  intention  of  securing  against  the  danger 
but  the  practice  of  which  Dr.  Jenner  asserts  himself 
tiic  original  Inventor  is,  the  inoculation  from  one  human 
U>  WDOtLer,  and  the  mode  of  transferring  indefinitely,  the 
RUUter  without  any  diminution  of  itii  apecific  power,  to 
H  doM  not  appear  that  any  person  has  ever  alleged  a  title. 

Committee  disallowed  Jcnner's  claim,  whilst 
ifri..-.  .1.,  Jieonly  colourable  point  of  novelty, namely,  the 
DsosfiT  from  arm  to  arm  of  virus.  At  the  same  time,  it 
Ar  -'  '  -  -  lie  forgotten  that  inoculation  from  arm  to  arm 
»!•  .  kinds  of  smallpox"  was  an  existing  practice, 

41:  merit  to  speak  of  in  Jonner  doing 

ill'  ,  I  horse  or  cowpox. 

There  was  no  opposition — no  devil's  advocate  ;  but  it 
Bay  bo  held  that  Dr.  Pearson  assumed  that  office.     He 
w*»  beard  with  impatience,  and  afterwards  delivered  Ids 
13 
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Hiincl  in  An  Exatnination,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
refei'.  1 

The  Report  to  the  House  was  brought  up  on  the  2nd 
of  June,  1802,  and  was  conclusive  as  to  the  utility  of  the 
discovery.  Indeed,  the  evidence  on  that  head  wa.s  only 
cut  short  because  it  threatened  to  be  interminable.  The 
judgment  of  the  Committee  reiterated  the  common  per 
suasion — "  As  soon  as  the  New  Inoculation  becomi 
universal,  it  rmtst  absolutely  extingiuah  one  of  the  moal 
de.structive  disorders  by  which  the  human  race  has  bee: 
visited." 

Admiral  Berkeley,  chairman  of  the  Committee,  com' 
mended  the  Report  to  the  House.  He  considered  the' 
discovery  as  unquestionably  the  greatest  ever  made  for 
the  preservation  of  the  human  species.  It  \vas  j>roi'> 
that  in  the  United  Kingdom  4-5,000  perished  annual! 
from  smallpox  ;  but  throughout  the  world  what  was  th 
desolation  !  Not  a  second  struck  but  a  victim  was  sao~1 
riliced  at  the  altar  of  that  most  horrible  of  diseases.  He 
.should  therefore  move  that  a  sum  of  not  less  than  £10,000 
be  granted  to  the  Petitioner,  but  if  the  House  thought  fit 
to  adopt  any  larger  sum,  he  should  hold  himself  free  to 
vote  for  it.  Why,  Dr.  Jenner's  expenses  in  postage  aloue 
had  been  from  25s,  to  30s.  a  day ! 

Sir  Henry  Mildmay  did  not  think  £10,000  at  a 
adequate.  Had  Jenner  kept  his  secret  he  might  havi 
made  at  least  £100,000.  He  moved  that  he  should  havi 
£20,000. 

Mr.  Windham  said  the  petitioner  had  surrendered  hi 
<liscovery  to  his  country,  and  was  therefore  entitled 
remuneration.     The  discovery  had  been  the  labour 
years  and  the  fruit  of  extensive  practice. 

Sir  J.AMEs  Sinclair  Erskine  was  assured  that  Jenm 
had  expended  £0000  in  the  propagation  of  his  discovery, 
and  if  he  had  £10,000,  he  would  be  left  with  no  mo 
than  £4000.  Besides,  he  had  given  up  a  practice  of  £600 
a  year  to  benefit  his  fellow-creatures, 

Mr.  Courtney  observed  that  the  e\'idence  showed  that 
40,000  men  would  be  annually  preserved  to  the  State  by 


"or 
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ew  Inoculation.  These  would  return  £200,000  a  year 
to  the  Exchefjucr,  and  if  the  Petitioner  had  only  a  tithe 
'  •'    *    ■-■  1  for  one  year,  he  was  entitled  to  £20,000. 

i  :uFoRCE  stated  that  Jenner  had  spent  upwards 
in  completing  his  discovery.  He  was  no 
I ng  to  push  himself  before  the  world.  He 
alnady  attAined  to  great  celebrity  in  his  profes.sion, 
liid  aacriticed  his  practice  for  the  public  good.  In 
•reiy  view  he  thought  the  larger  sum  ought  to  be 
granted. 
Mr.  Grev  thought  £10,000  would  be  no  more  than  an 
"  mnity  for  expenses.    He  hoped  the  House  would  vote 

£20.000. 

Mr.  Ba.vk.s  said  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  utility 

of  tli«  discovery.     If  he  felt  more  niggardly  than  other 

atemlvrs.  il  was  because  his  paramount  duty  consisted  in 

(^     '  he  public  purse.     That  purse  was  a  large  one, 

li  i.jt  to  be  dipped  into  at  pleasure.   The  strength 

d  Uut  Country  lay  in  economy  and  sound  finance.    He  did 

DM  we  that  a  ca.sc  had  been  made  out  for  so  large  a  sum 

••£10.000.    llie  discovery  itself  might  be  trusted  to  pay 

iti  author.    He  always  looked  on  a  Report  of  a  Committee 

with  jeolo>isy,  for  it  was  controlled  by  the  friends  of  the 

PetiliotitT,  and   there  was  no  one  with   sufficient   mo- 

tivp  to  provide  the  correctives  reijuired  in  the  public 

iatitrest 

^'r    Addinoton,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  held 

-'!  v&lae  of  the  discovery  was  without  example,  and 

!^'ulation.     So  much,  indeed,  was  not  contested. 

iier  had  received  the  highest  reward  in  the 

s.  II,  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  House; 

i'  tion  richly  deserved,  since  it  was  the  result  of 

'  d'uicovcrxj  since  the  creation  of -nian.     What- 

the  House  might  see  fit  to  vote  on  some  future 

s  present  duty  wa.s  to  recommend  the  smaller 

'uii;  vi  iiu.OOO.    In  doing  so,  he  admitted,  he  surrendered 

Wa  private  inclination  to  his  sense  of  public  duty.     He 

W,  however,  the  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  this  dis- 

wmon  had  conferred  on  Dr.  Jenner  a  reward  that  would 
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endure  for  ever,  whilst  the  comfort  of  his  family  would 
be  amply  ensured  in  the  extension  of  practice  that  would 
follow  the  approbation  of  the  House. 

The  question  was  then  put  that  the  words  £10,000  do 
stand  part  of  the  resolution ;  when  the  Committee  divided 
— Ayes  59,  Noes  56,  Majority  3. 

The  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  shows  how 
wide  was  the  general  craze.  Facts  and  figures  were 
evolved  at  discretion  and  repeated  indiscriminately.  To 
rave  about  Jenner,  the  saviour  from  small-pox,  was  the 
mode.  It  was  as  if  all  had  consented  to  go  mad  together. 
Mr.  Dunning,  a  surgeon,  otherwise  rational,  broke  into 
prophetic  fury — 

With  pride,  with  jnst  and  national  pride,  we  boast  a  Newton  «nd 
a  Harvey ;  posterity  will  boast  a  Jenner  t  * 

Considering  the  value  set  on  "the  great  discovery,"  the 
award  of  £10,000  was  not  excessive.  In  the  Medical 
Journal  it  stands  recorded — 

We  have  never  witneRsed  a  more  ananimons  and  general  dis- 
appointment than  that  which  has  been  expressed,  not  only  by  the 
profession,  but  by  the  public  at  large,  at  the  smallness  of  the 
remuneration,  f 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
times  were  dark  and  hard,  cruelly  hard,  through  war  and 
scanty  harvests;  the  quartern  loaf  selling  at  Is.  lid.,  a 
significant  index  of  the  people's  misery. 

♦  Medical  Journal,  January,  1802.  t  Jb.  July,  1802. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
PEABSON'S  EXAMINATION.' 

A  WWW  week^  after  tbe  award  of  £10,000  to  Jenner  by 
Um  Hoa«)e  of  Commons,  Dr.  Pearson  published  An  Ex- 
amivatioit  of  the  report  of  the  committee.  He  did  not 
eootest  Jenner's  claim  to  consideration,  but  the  ground 
00  which  it  was  advanced,  and  on  which  it  was  conceded; 
dimwing  attenti'm  to  the  manner  in  which  the  claims  set 
forth  in  Jenner's  ptetition  had  been  reduced  to  "  inocula- 
tioo  from  one  human  l»eing  to  another,"  whilst  a  new 
daim  was  invented  for  him,  "  to  wit,  the  mode  of  trans- 
ferring, indefinitely,  the  vaccine  matter  without  any 
diminution  of  its  sjjecific  power." 

WHiat  Pearson  held,  and  rightly  held,  was,  that  the 
puhlic  acceptance  of  the  New  Inoculation  was  due  to 
WotMlville  and  himself,  and  not  to  Jenner — 

The  Cowptxik  luocultttion  (after  Dr.  Jenner's  book  was  published 
is  June,  170B,  wbicb  contained  seven  or  eight  cases,  tbe  wliole 
ncob  of  bis  fxpenence)  was  not  practised  by  any  person  tbat  I 
kaow  of,  till  January,  17U9,  neither  Dr.  Jenner,  nor  any  person 
thktlcoulU  &nd  being  in  possesdou  of  matter;  but,  in  January, 
1199,  in  eoDBequence  of  a  general  inquiry,  which  I  had  instituted 
immediately  after  Jenner's  publication,  information  woh  given  of 
(h*  Cowpoek  Disease  breaking  out  in  two  Cow-stables  near  Lon- 
ioo,  and  from  these  sources  Dr.  Woodville  and  myself  collected 
niflUr,  by  which,  in  tbe  course  of  three  months,  300  persons  (not 
(nrar,  I  Ininki  were  inoculated  for  the  Cowpoek  in  addition  to  the 
tmn  [,<  -es  of  Dr.  Jeuuer,  then  the  whole  stock  of  facts  of 
laoenlu  '  the  pablic.  Besides  carrying  on  tbe  Inoculation 
aanhrrr  m  tlua  manner,  we  lUsseminated  tbe  matter  throagbont 
thteooutry,  in  particular  to  Dr.  Jenner  himself;  and  especially,  I 
vitlmi  t!  "■  :  .1  a  priuted  letter,  directed  to  upwards  of  two 
liDndr^  ;  a  dilTerent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  containing 

tbrMd  i  th  the  Cowpoek  matter.     .     .     By  the  close 

»f  179(1  :  *^'U»  had  been  inoculated  by  Dr.  NVoodville, 

OijnMlf,  .1....      ..  - -poudents. 

'An  Ezaminntion  <j/'  thf  Rrjiort  qf  the  Commiltee  of  the  HouM  of 
OMimoiu  on  the  Claimi  of  ItejnunertUion  for  the  Vafrine  Pock  Inoeiila- 
fw;  eoul/iining  a  Stair  mrnt  of  the  Principal  Historical  Facta  q/'  the 
''norinia.  By  George  Pearson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  London,  180i.  8vo. 
»'^  19«. 
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Pearson  also  claimed  to  have  cleared  away  di£5culties 
created  by  Jenner's  statements,  some  of  which  were  most 
prejudicial  to  the  public  acceptance  of  the  New  Inocula- 
tion— 

I  published  experiments  of  inoculating  persons  with  the  Cowpock 
to  show  that  they  could  not  take  the  Cowpock  after  the  Smallpox, 
contrary  to  Dr.  Jenuer.  Secondly,  expeiiments  to  show  that  persons 
could  not  take  the  Cowpock  who  had  already  gone  through  the  Cow- 
pock, alBo  contrary  to  Dr.  Jenner.*  Thirdly,  many  persons  had  at 
this  period  made  experiments  to  show  that  the  Cowpox  did  tiot 
originate  in  the  grease  of  Horses'  heeh,  as  Dr.  Jenner  hod  asserted. 
In  the  spring  of  1799,  a  second  pnbUcatiou  appeared  from  Dr.  Jen- 
ner recommending  caustic  or  escharotios  to  the  inoculated  piirts  in 
Cowpox,  which  we  found  wholly  unneoessary  in  practice;  and  I 
consider  that  tlie  distinctive  characters  of  the  Cowpock  were  better 
nnderstood  by  some  of  us  than  by  Dr.  Jenner  himself. 

One  can  only  say  of  these  statements  of  Pearson  ils 
against  .Jenner,  that  they  are  simple  matters  of  fact, 
impuf;n  them  whoso  list.  It  is  impossible  to  controvert 
Pearson's  assertion — 

That  the  whole  of  Jenner's  experience  extended  to  seven  or  eight 
oases,  and  a  part  only  of  these — namely,  four — were  from  human 
subject  to  human  subject ;  and  not  until  long  ofter  Dr.  Woodville 
and  myself  had  published  several  hundred  instances  of  vaccine 
virus  transmitted  from  arm  to  arm,  had  he  any  experiments  to  set 
alongside  ours. 

They  had  to  find  out  for  themselves  when  to  take  virus 
from  the  cow,  how  to  preserve  it  when  taken,  how  to 
dress  inoculated  arms,  when  to  take  viru.s  from  the  arm, 
and,  in  .short,  to  do  everything  that  constitutes  the  dif- 
ference between  a  suggestion  and  an  art 

Pearson,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  had  a  leading  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  first  Institution  for  the  Inoculation 
of  the  Vaccine  Pock,  with  which  Jenner  had  not  only 
nothing  to  do,  but  would  have  nothing  to  do :  concerning 
which  wrote  Pearson — 


n 


*  Such  was  the  logic,  bat  sncb  waa  not  the  fact.  If  no  one  conld  hare 
Smallpox  twice,  and  if  inoculated  Cowpox  was  equivalent  to  Smallpox, 
no  one  could  have  Cowpox  twice.  Such  was  the  argument.  Pe«n<~>n 
did  not  foresee  its  systematic  refutation  exemplilied  in  lU-Vacciiiatioo, 


septennial,  triennial,  auuaal, 


IS  sys 
niai,  ! 
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Ihm  VsodBe  InoculatioD  was  next  considerably  estabUsbed  by 
A«  Cmrpoek  Institution,  of  wbiob  I  was  one  of  the  founders,  com- 
MOCioc  at  the  close  of  1709 ;  wbicb  Institution  batt  been  the  priu- 
rifd  •!&£«  for  the  supplying'  the  world  in  general,  and  the  Army 
lu  N»vir  in  particublr,  with  matter ;  and  where  a  regular  register 
akapt  of  each  of  the  cases  inoculated. 

kn  tj  Jouner  keeping  the  secret  of  Cowpox  and  making 
:ine  out  of  it,  Pearson  replied,  first,  that  he  had 

his  remedy;  second,  that  he  woulil  have  had 

lo  |ieniuaU«  the  public  to  believe  in  him  ;  and,  third,  that 
too  noeh  was  known  about  Cowpox  to  have  made  a 
««cnt  pocsible.  Moreover,  the  assertion  that  he  might 
hkw  earned  £10,000  a  year  and  a  fortune  of  £150,000 
••••bBurd — 

JBocb  m  ibrtnne  no  one  ever  acquired  by  physic  in  this  or  any 
t  emntry — far  exceeding  the  greuteat  ever  known,  those  of  Sii* 
IXayeme  in  the  tiri<t  half  of  the  17tL  century,  ami  of  the 
[gNster  one  of  Dr.  ItatclilTe  iu  the  early  part  of  last  centm-y. 

Whrii  it  was  further  said,  that  experiments  in  Vaccine 
'|Uon  ha<l  occupied  twenty  years  of  Jenner's  life, that 

cost  him  £0000,  and  that  he  had  surrendered  a 

Hce  of  £000  a  year  in  the  populous  neighbourhood  of 
kclev  for  the  public  benefit — he  would  not  trust  him- 
self to  cliaracterise  the  allegations. 
BtM  own  position,  Pearson  thus  defined — 

I  hava  admitted  that  Dr.  Jenner  first  set  on  foot  the  inquiry  into 
Ikt  tilTanlaicw  of  Vaccine  Inoculation ;  but  I  apprehend  that  the 
jnyrtf  ha*  )w«u  established  almost  entirely  by  other  practitioners ; 
jithat  his  new  facts,  or  which  I  consider  to  be  new,  have  been, 
opaiou,  disproved  by  subsequent  obsen'ers;  and  that  iu 
1  of  those  facts  being  disproved,  together  with  tlie  very 
>  expenaoees  of  other  persons,  we  owe  the  present  extensive 
ItMliw  of  tba  Vaccine  Inoculation. 

Peanon  further  indicated  on  what  conditions  he  would 
bave  been  aatbfied  to  see  Jenner  rewarded — 

ABmeb  n)"i  "'■■i\  and  more  just  ground  of  claim,  and  an 

•fttU;  faroni  '>r  remuneration,  would  have  been  in  terms 

fctltn;;  ''  tier  had  proposed  a  new  kind  of  Inocula- 

Mamtii:  bed  some  instances  of  the  success  of  it, 

IwdaA  u^M>u  iu<^i^ ,  Ml  which  some  were  brought  to  ligbt  and  use, 
vfcUi  iMNlofore  bad  only  been  locally  known  to  a  very  Bmall 
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number  of  persons ;  and  otliors  were  iliscoveries  of  the  Aatb 
further,  that  iu  cousequenea  of  consiilorable  subseqnent  iuveat^ 
tion,  by  the  Author  and  others,  such  a  body  of  evidence  bad  bl 
obtained,  and  such  further  facts  had  been  discovered,  as  dem( 
Btrated  the  advantages  of  the  new  practice. 

Whilst  willing  that  Jermer  should  be  rewarded, 
Woodville  and  for  himself,  Pearson  wanted  nothing:  ' 
simply  maintained  that  the  judgment  of  the  House 
Commoas  Coiumitteo  should  have  recognised  the  fai 
of  the  situation.     He  observed —  j 

I  have  some  authority  for  stating  that  the  members  of  the  Ca 
mittee  did  not  unanimoualy  think  such  oxcUisive  claims  stt 
juxt.  I  had  some  reason  to  expect  that  the  representation  of  I 
Committee  in  their  Report  would  have  been  6uch  as  to  have  sal 
tied  the  expectations,  not  exorbitant,  of  Dr.  Woodvillo  and  tayM 
such  as  would  have  cost  the  Petitioner  nothing,  to  wit,  a  ax 
acknowledgment  of  services.  The  most  unquaUiied  and  excloa 
claims  having  been  decreed,  this  bounty  of  coarse  has  been  v/i 
hold,  either  because  it  was  judged  to  be  not  owing,  or  from  sol 
other  motive  wliich  I  vriil  not  name ;  but  it  is  fittiug  that  I  disci* 
any  insinuation  of  unworthy  motives  actuating  those  with  wis 
judgment  was  invested. 

Considering  the  injustice  to  which  Pearson  had  b€ 
subjected,  and  the  provocation  he  had  received,  it 
impossible  to  refrain  from  admiration  of  the  serene  a 
impartial  temper  in  which  he  composed  his  ExarninatU 
Had  he  sat  as  judge  between  Jenner  and  himself,  he  co« 
not  have  stated  the  case  with  greater  accuracy  and  alisefl 
of  bias.  He  fell  into  no  exaggeration ;  he  indulged  in 
sarcasm ;  he  descended  to  no  abuse.  He  set  forth  t 
incidents  of  the  ?^ew  Inoculation  with  the  impt^rial  sil 
plicity  and  dignity  of  truth.  Where  others  had  go 
crazed,  he  preserved  some  degree  of  sanity.  He  hold 
to  be  premature  to  proclaim  the  extinction  of  Smallp« 
or  to  say  with  Jenner  that  reports  of  failure  and  injii 
from  inoculated  Cowpox  were  beneath  contempt.  It  \* 
only  time  and  experience  that  could  warrant  such  absola 
assertion  ami  prediction. 

It  is  said  that  in  hurricanes  of  panic  or  enthusiasi 
wise  men  go  home  and  keep  quiet  until  the  sky  cleai 
resistance  being  folly.     For  immediate  effect  resistant 


may  be  folly,  but  the  protest  of  truth  is  sometimes  im- 
perative, vrnatcver  the  disposition  of  the  mob.  Pearson 
took  little  at  the  time  by  his  Exnminution :  it  entered 
into  far  too  many  details  for  general  apprehension ;  and 
it  was  convenient  to  account  for  his  opposition  as  due 
to  jealousy  and  envy.  Jenner  attempted  no  reply,  and 
assumed  profound  disdain.  His  silence  was  judicious, 
but  it  was  not  from  disdain. 


At  this  ilay  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Pearson  as  against 
Jenner  {)liiyed  his  part  badly,  failing  to  recognise  his 
proper  advantage.  Jenner's  prescription  in  the  luquirtf 
of  17U8  was  not  Cowpox.  It  was  Horsegrease  Cowpox. 
It  was  a  disease  of  the  horse  inoculated  on  the  cow. 
Cowpo.x  jier  mc  he  expressly  rejected  as  useless,  having  no 
specific  etfect  on  the  human  constitution.  Pearson  and 
Woodville  entertained  Jenner's  prescription  in  good  faith. 
They  tried  to  generate  pox  on  the  cow  with  grease  from 
the  horse,  but  did  not  succeed.  Reluctantly  they  aban- 
doned Jenner's  prescription,  and  resorted  to  Cowpox. 

Whilst  Pearson  and  Woodville  were  without  prejudice 
i^ainst  Horsegrease  Cowpox,  it  was  otherwise  with  the 
public.  The  origin  of  Cowpox  in  Horsegrea.se  was  voted 
detestable,  and  had  the  origin  been  maintained,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  New  Inoculation  would  have  proved 
abortive. 

This  difficulty  Pearson  and  Woodville,  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  the  New  Inoculation,  cleared  away.  They  had 
tried  Horsegrcase ;  they  considered  they  had  disproved 
Jenner's  assertion  concerning  it ;  and  they  were  able  to 
assure  the  public  that  they  inoculated  with  Cowpox,  and 
nothing  but  Cowpox,  and  had  no  connection  with  Horse- 
grease  whatever.  The  public  were  satisfied  ;  and  Inocula- 
lion  with  Cowpox  became  the  rage,  fashionable  and 
jihilanthropic. 

What  did  Jenner  do  ?  Did  he  vindicate  his  prescrip- 
tion, the  fruit  of  thirty  j'ears  of  incessant  thought, 
observation  and  experiment  ?  He  did  not.  On  the 
contrary  he  dropped  it.     He  said  not  another  word  about 
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it;  ajid  proceeded  to  claim  Cowpox  as  employed  by 
Pearson  aud  Woodville  as  his  discovery.  In  his  petition 
to  Parliament  there  was  no  mention  of  Horsegrease  Cow- 
pox  ;  but  Cowpox,  with  "  its  beneficial  effect  of  rendering 
the  persons  inoculated  therewith  perfectly  secure  through 
life  from  the  infection  of  Smallpox,"  was  set  forth  as  the 
result  of  his  most  attentive  and  laborious  investigation 
at  the  sacrifice  of  time,  money,  and  professional  advance- 
ment. Wo  have  to  recollect  that  Jenner  was  inspired 
with  what  he  called  "  the  fond  hope  of  enjoying  inde- 
pendence," and  he  was  not  slow  to  recognise,  that  if  he 
stood  by  Horsegrease  Cowpox  his  "  fond  hope  "  would  be 
wrecked.  The  statement  may  seem  incredible,  but  the 
fact  of  the  transformation  is  manifest  at  large  to  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  Jemier's  Inquh'y 
of  1798  with  his  Petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1802. 

Pearson  failed  to  arrest  the  imposture.  He  might 
have  said  to  Jenner,  "  Your  discovery  was  not  Cowpox  : 
that  was  well  known  to  every  dairymaid  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood. Your  prescription  was  Horsegrease  Cowpox. 
You  condemned  Cowpox,  which  Cowpox  has  nevertheless 
been  brought  into  use  by  Woodville  and  me.  Keep  to 
your  Horsegrease  Cowpox;  make  what  you  can  of  it; 
and  leave  us  alone." 

Had  Pearson  taken  this  course,  he  would  have  fixed 
Jenner  to  his  discovery,  such  as  it  was,  and  have  clearly 
defined  and  established  his  own  and  Woodville's  service 
in  rendering  the  New  Inoculation  practicable  and  popular. 
But  he  failed  to  draw  a  firm  line  between  Woodville  and 
himself  and  Jenner,  and  to  insist  that  they  were  operat- 
ing, not  only  with  a  diflerent  pox,  but  with  a  form  of 
pox  V)y  him  rejected  as  useless.  Through  this  default,  he 
enabled  Jenner  to  intrude  into  a  province  that  was  not 
his  own,  and  to  reap  where  he  had  not  sown,  and  gather 
where  he  had  not  strawed.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  the 
facts  as  stated  were  all  involved  in  Pearson's  Ejcmnina- 
tioih  but  they  were  involved,  and  required  picking  out 
and  sharper  definition  to  give  them  effect.     Truth  is 
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tiutb,  liot  truth  to  have  its  ii>rhtful  influence  has  to  be 
Bade  jiloiii.  It  is  of  little  avail  to  have  a  good  cause  at 
law  if  the  means  are  wanting  to  place  its  goodness 
manifest  and  paramount  over  contention  to  the  contrary. 
TIU  t^H),  may  be  observed  :  Pearson  was  not  in  condi- 
tkm  t  he  manner  of  resistance  specified.     To  have 

tank  '  r's  Bank,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 

dMcrvdit  Cowpox  ;  and  Pearson  was  committed  to  Cow- 
poi:.  Jenner  had  been  familiar  from  youth  with  the 
oatiymaids'  faith  in  Cowpox.  Why  then  did  he  not 
■dver'  virtue?    Because  it  had  been  proved  to  him 

diat  t  .maids' confidence  was  illusory.    Hisrecora- 

■culatiou  of  Horsegrease  Cowpox  attested  his  distrust 
is  Cotrpox.  If  Pearson  had  asked  himself,  What  induced 
JesBCT  to  set  aside  Cowpox  for  Horsegrease  Cowpox  ? 
tbe  ansvrer  would  have  revealed  to  him  a  whole  series  of 
EMtM  Ut  the  discredit  of  that  prophylaxy  of  which  he  and 
WoodvilJe  had  constituted  themselves  advocates.  Thus, 
fottered  by  his  own  prepossession,  Pearson  was  unable  to 
deal  effectually  with  Jenner  without  incurring  a  dis- 
(ocbaatiuent  fatal  to  his  own  enterprise. 

Wbttti  wo  recognise  that  Jenner's  prescription  was  a 
fiaease  of  the  horse  communicated  to  the  cow,  which 
Faanon  and  Woodville  set  aside  for  Cowpox,  the  con- 
Iroterey  a.s  to  the  originator  of  the  use  of  Cowpox  for 
aoeolatiou  loses  .significance.  We  have  to  assert  per- 
eaptorily  that  Jenner  had  no  claim  to  the  use  of  Cowpox 
wbatevrr.  It  is  true  that  he  advanced  the  claim  in  his 
Origin  vf  t/oi  Vitcchie  InociUdtion  in  1801,  and  in  his 
Fitition  to  Parliament  in  1802 ;  but  those  who  refer  to 
U»  Inquiry  of  1708  will  reijuire  no  further  proof  of  his 
ity.  That  his  claim  to  the  u.se  of  Cowpox  was 
ined  can  onlj'  be  ascribed  to  that  indolence,  in- 
I  ajid  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  worM  whereon 
;sume  and  prosper, 
"wi*  Pearson  and  Woo<lvilIe,  I  once  more  repeat,, 
rto  difi'uaed  and  popularised  Cowpox ;  and  Pearson's  ^ 
'^jniriea  left  no  doubt  that  the  faith  in  Cowpox  as  a 
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preventive  of  Smallpox  ■was  widely  entertained;  and 
that  the  substitution  of  Cowpox  for  Smallpox  in  inocula- 
tion was  a  mere  question  of  time  and  accident.  Mr. 
Downe  of  Bridport  informed  Pearson  that  a  surgeon  in 
his  neighbourhood  suffered  discredit  in  practice  because 
it  was  reported  that  he  inoculated  with  Cowpox  instea^l 
of  Smallpox ;  and  the  papers  of  Mr.  Nash,  surgeon,  of 
Shaftesbury  proved  that  in  1781  he  had  the  project  o£ 
Cowpox  Inoculation  distinctly  before  him.  The  evidem 
of  Benjamin  Jesty,  farmer  of  Downshay  in  the  Isle 
Purbeck.  has  usually  been  taken  as  most  conclusive  in 
relation  to  the  immanence  of  the  New  Inoculation  in  the 
common  mind.  Jesty  was  invited  to  London  by  the 
conductors  of  the  Original  Vaccine  Pock  Institution,  44 
Broail  Street, Golden  Square;  and  in  August,  180.5,  they 
had  him  with  his  wife  and  two  sons  under  examination. 
In  their  report*  it  is  said — 

We  think  it  a  matter  of  justice  to  Mr.  Jesty,  and  beneficial  to  the 
public,  to  attest,  that  amon:;  other  facts  he  has  afforded  decisive 
evidence  of  his  having  vaccinated  his  wife  and  two  soub,  Uobert 
and  Benjamin,  in  the  year  1774;  who  were  thereby  rendered 
insusceptible  of  the  Smallpox,  as  appears  from  the  frequent  exposoie 
of  oil  three  to  that  disorder  durini;  the  course  of  31  years,  and  from 
the  inoculation  of  the  two  sons  for  the  Smallpox  15  years  ago. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  insusceptibility  to  Smallpox 
was  by  no  means  infrequent  apart  from  Cowpox ;  and  as 
fear  of  Smallpox  predisposes  to  attack,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  confidence  in  security,  whether  by  Cowpox  or 
other  charm,  would  tend  to  exemption. 

Jesty's  reasons  for  his  experiment  were  thus  specified — 

He  was  led  to  undertake  the  novel  practice  in  1774  to  counteract 
the  Smallpox,  at  that  time  prevalent  at  Yetminster,  from  knowing 
the  common  opinion  of  the  country  ever  since  he  was  a  boj*  (now 
CO  years  ago)  that  persons  who  had  gone  tlurough  the  Cowpook 
naturally,  that  is  to  say  by  taking  it  from  cows,  were  insusceptible 
of  the  Smallpox. 

By  himself  being  incapable  of  taking  the  Smallpox,  having  gone 
through  the  Cowpock  many  years  before. 

From  knowing  many  individuals  who  after  the  Cowpook  coold 
not  have  the  Smallpox  excited. 

•  Edinlmrijh  ilfiliail  and  Surgical  Journal,  Oatob<ir,  1805.     P.  SIS. 
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tmlierin^  that  the  Covrpock  was  an  aCTeclion  free  from 

1.;-  ,  -Tnion  that  by  the  Cowpock  Inoonlation  he 

lious  diseases  of  the  human  constitutiou, 

■adl  a^      ..,„  .. ....  .„ .ss,  luos,  and  many  bad  humours,"  as  he 

mlimi  tlicm. 

these  reasons  wo  have  the  Cowpox  doctrine  as 
ent  in  Dorsetshire,  which  Jesty  developed  in  family 
JOft.     The  report  proceeds — 

Hm  winiM-kably  Tigorons  health  of  Mr.  Jcsty,  his  wife,  and  two 
Ha*,  now  81  years  8ub8e{iuent  to  the  Cowpock,  and  his  own 
IwlUlj  ^ppCttranee,  at  this  time  70  years  of  R<;e,  afford  a  sinfru- 
Wbr  (111109  proof  of  the  homilcssness  of  that  aflention ;  but  the 
fuB*  nraat.  with  particular  interest,  Iiear  tliat  during  the  late 
vUl  to  town,  Mr.  Robert  JeKtj'  submitted  pubUcIy  to  inoculation 
fgrib*  8<a«Upox  in  the  most  ri^oruns  mnnner;  and  tijut  Mr.  Jesty 
■Iw  WM  nbieeted  to  the  trial  of  inoculation  for  the  Cowpock  after 
_^»  mgsl  aroexions  mmle,  without  either  of  them  being  infected. 

It _»  earioius  how  evidence  conforms  to  prepossession. 
>ti  and  hi.s  associates  were  persuaded  that  as  no 

have  Smallpox  twice,  neitlier  could  any  one 

KTe  Cowpox  twice.     Jesty  had  Cowpox  when  yoiing^^l 
"  when  at  three  score  they  found  him  insusceptible^^^B 
rtook  it  for  granted  that  re- vaccination  was  impos.sible. 
Jewty,  who  had  Cowpox  thirty-one  years  before 
at  tlio  sanio  time  inoculated  with  Smallpox,  and  as 
'••d  to  take,  the  experiment  enforced  the 
iem  u. 

Having  turned  out  so  well,  praise  and  portraiture  were 
uwed  on  Jcssty — 

Tk*  diwniii>itjir>ces  in  which  Mr.  Jesty  purposely  instituted  the 
Vaecis*  Pv  i  in  his  own  family,  namely,  without  any 

|nct,]«ot,   ,  ifom  reasoning   upon   the  nature  of  the 

iflkdim  amoDS  cowb,  luid  from  knowing  its  effects  in  the  casual 
«»  KBtoag  men,  his  exemption  from  the  prevaiUng  popular 
li^adinri,  and   his  disregard  of  the  clamorous  reproaches  ol  his 

abouni.  will  entitle  him.  in  our  opiuion,  to  the  respect  of  the 
■  for  hifl  enperior  strength  of  mind.  Further,  his  conduct  m 
•am  furnishing  such  decL^ive  proofs  of  the  permanent  anti- 
iKigfe,  N  of  the  Cowpock,  in  the  present  [1805]  di-scoutented 

IkMof  m^ny  famihos,  by  submitting  to  Inoculation,  justly 

Ajauu  ir-osi  tUe  gratitude  of  the  country. 
U  a  tMtifxiony  of  oar  personal  regard,  and  to  commemorate  so 
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extraordinary  a  fact  as  that  of  preventing  the  Smallpox  by  inooa'^ 
lilting  for  the  Cowpock  31  years  ago,  at  our  request,  a  three-qo 
length  picture  of  Mr.  Jesty  is  painted  by  that  escellent  artist,  Mr. 
Sharp,  to  bo  preserved  at  the  Original  Vaccine  Pock  Institution. 


Geo.  Peahsok, 
Law.  NraELL, 
Thos.  Nklson, 
T.  Keate, 
T,  Foster, 
J.  C.  Carpue, 

J.  BOKATT, 


>  Physiciana. 

!  Consulting 
Surgeons. 

>  Surgeons. 


Vimling    ^M 
ApotJteeariet^ 


Fra9.  Rivers, 
Ev.  A.  Brandb, 
Ph.  De  Bruyn, 
John  Heaviside,  > 
Thomas  Payne,      J 
William  Sancho,  Secretary. 


Treasurer*. 


6th  September,  1805. 

In  the  church-yard  of  Worth  Matravers,  Dorset,  there 
is  a  grave-stone  with  this  inscription — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

BENJAMIN   JESTY,  op  Downshay, 

who  departed  this  life 

April  16th,  1816,  aoed  TO  yeabs. 

He  was  bom  at  Tetminster,  in  this  County,  and  was  an  upright 
honest  man,  particularly  noted  for  having  been  the  first  person 
known  that  introduced 

THE  COWPOX  BY  INOCULATION, 

and  who,  from  his  great  strength  of  mind,  made  the  experiaient 
from  the  Cow  on  bis  Wife  and  two  Sous  in  the  year  1774. 

Jesty  is  frequently  played  off  against  Jenner,  as  havir 
anticipated  him,  Lut  under  a  misapprehension.  Jestj 
inoculated  with  Cowpox,  sharing  the  dairymaids'  faith 
that  it  prevented  Smallpox.  Jenner  knew  that  th« 
daii-yniaids  were  wrong,  and  that  Cowpox  did  not  aver 
Smallpox.  What  he  recommended  was  Cowpox  pro-i 
duced  by  Horsegrease.  Pearson  and  Woodville  dia^^ 
regarded  Jenner's  recommendation  and  made  use  of 
Cowpox  like  Jesty,  which  substitution  Jenner  did  not 
resist;  and  not  only  did  not  resist,  but  claimed  as  the 
fulfilment  of  his  programme !  Jenner  should  never  b^i 
suffered  to  get  mixed  up  with  Jesty,  and  the  course  ^ 
his  procedure  be  thereby  obscured. 
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I  am  explicit  to  iteration  because  tlie  truth  is  not 
weogoised  and  maj'  be  accounted  incredible.  In  another 
wmy  the  facts  may  be  thrown  into  relief  if  we  inquire, 
Bow  woald  Jenner  have  fared  had  he  applied  for  a 
nttent?  Suppose  his  several  publications  were  submitted 
to  •patent-agent,  In  what  manner  could  a  tenable  speci- 
faUioo  ba  evolved  from  these  materials  \ 


im. — Tk«  Inquiry. 


1190. — Fitjiker  Obtervation*. 

WW. — Continuation  of  Obiervalions. 


IBOl^— Origin  of  Vaeeine  Inoculation. 
WOS. — Petition  to  Parliament. 


i  Prescribes  Horsegrease 
Cowpoi. 

{Slackens  off  from  Horse- 
grease  Cow})ox;  ascribes 
its  efficacy  to  common 
repate;  and  recommends 
escharotics  to  arrest  its 
vinilence. 

Claim  of  discovery  and 
use  of  Cowpox,  previously 
condemned  as  spurious, 
and  Horsegrease  Cowpox 
dropped. 

By  DO  ingenuity  could  a  valid  patent  be  got  out  of  these 
domments.  If  Horsegrease  Co\vpox  were  selected  as  the 
of  claim,  what  of  the  repudiation  of  Cowpox  >  and 
wpox,  what  of  Horsegrease  Cowpox  ?  And  if  Horse- 
Gowpox,  what  of  the  ascription  of  its  virtue  to 
emuDon  repute  ?  And  if  Cowpox,  was  not  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1802  compelled  to  disallow 
Jouwr's  claim  to  the  discovery,  and  to  define  and  limit  Ids 
■writ  t  I  opagation  of  its  virus  from  arm  to  arm  ? 

It  Wfct  v,  Pearson  and  Woodville  who  first  propa- 

gated Cowrpox  from  arm  to  arm :  Jenner 's  start  l)eing 
nade  with  Horsegrease  Cowpox.  But  allowing  him  so 
modi  credit,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  remembered  that  it 
mi  at  that  time  a  frequent  practice  to  inoculate  with 
8o>aTlp«)\  from  arm  to  arm;  and  the  substitution  of  Cow- 
J'  -  nalipox  was  a  trifle  for  which  to  pay  £10,000 

t'  •'  in  ecstasies  of  admiration. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE   POSITION  IN   1802. 


One  of  ray  medical  readers  observes — 

The  House  of  Commons  in  1802  was  committed  to  a  variet 
extravagances,  but,  allowing  for  these,  you  have  to  accoant  for 
tain  evi<leuce  that  Cowpox  had  some  influence  over  Smallpox ;  for 
you  surely  ilo  not  mean  to  coDtend  that  it  had  no  influence  over 
that  diseabe,  and  that  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  was  a 
nniform  tissue  of  illusion  and  delusion. 

Put  til  us,  it  is  as  difficult  to  deal  with  the  objection 
as  it  is  to  prove  a  negative.     It  is  not  for  me  to  define 
the  influence  of  cowpox  over  smallpox,  but  for  th 
who  believe  in  its  prophj-laxy.     I  .should  argue  that 
ill-health  leads  to  ill-health,  and  as  corruption   breedi 
corruption,  that   inoculated  cowpox  would  generate 
habit  of  body  favourable  to  smallpox,  and  at  the  sam 
time  tend  to  excite  and  intensify  other  forms  of  diseas' 
I   would  also  ask,  What  are  the  extravagances  to 
allowed  for  ?     When  these  are  determined  we  may  the 
proceed  to  di.scii.ss  what  are  not  extravagant.     It  is  a 
common  form  of  evasion  to  make  a  general  confession  of 
guilt  in  order  to  avoid  the  pain  of  .specific  and  explicit 
condemnation.  It  is  conceded  that  the  Hou.se  of  Commons 
in  1802  "  committed  a  variety  of  extravagances,"  and 
under  this  appearance  of  candour  the  chief  extravagance 
is  implicitly  re-asserted  and  carried  forward,  namely,  that 
inoculated  cowpox  had  an  influence  adverse  to  smallpox, 

In  the  "  variety  of  extravagances,"  few,  I  suppose,  wouli' 
hesitate  to  include  the  asserted  aimual  smallpox  mortality 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  pronounceif 
it  45,000,  while  Dr.  Lettsom  gave  it  as  36,000 — a  wid 
difference  in  the  play  of  fancy  1  Dr.  Lettsom,  who  claimed 
to  have  paid  much  attention  to  figures  connected  with 
smallpox,  was  pleased  to  convert  an  extreme  London 
mortality,  namely,  3000,  into  the  ordinary  mortality, 
although  in  some  years  it  fell  under  1000.  Then  estima 
ting  the  population  of  London  at  one  million,  and  th 
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fopdlAtioa  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  as  twelve  millions, 
lli^patltiplied  3000  by  12,  and  evoked  the  astounding 
^Tlnteal  dvath-rate  of  36,000  annually  from  smallpox,  all 
of  whom  were  to  l>e  saved  by  Jenner's  prescription! 
Bat  whether  ho  had  taken  the  average  or  even  the 
lowest  metropolitan  mortality,  the  computation  would 
imfln  remaine<i  grossly  fallacious.  London  overcrowded 
and  pnitiferous,  was  no  standard  for  the  general  poptda- 
orbwi  or  rural ;  and  the  assumption  was  monstrous 
■sniattry  >x,  a  notoriously  sporadic  disease,  was  constant 
.  diffused  over  the  land.  We  are  without 
ivo  vital  statistics  for  the  time  in  question, 
from  the  London  of  to-day  in  continual  con- 
rovinces,  to  the  London  of  1802  in 
■  n,  what  do  we  find  ?  Why,  smallpox 
ot  in  L<indou  with  little  or  no  smallpox  in  the 
In  tbe  I'uU  Mall  Guzette  of  31st  May,  1878, 
WB  read — 

Th»  dacree  in  which  tbe  SmaUpox  epiJemio  of  tbe  last  s«ven 
}Mn  haa  b«*n  localised  in  liondoa  is  very  remarkable.  The 
Tmmfrt  point*  out  that  during  tbe  week  ending  25tli  May,  61  fatal 
MM*  war*  ragistored  in  Lundon  and  its  suburban  districts,  wbereas 
Ml  uoB  was  recorded  io  any  of  the  nineteen  large  provincial  towns 
katn^  an  aggregate  population  about  equal  to  that  of  Loudon. 
^  '  Um  beginning  of  the  year  the  fatal  cases  of  Smallpox  witliin 
,  mOaa  of  Charing  Cross  have  been  1,134,  while  bat  8  have 
'  io  the  nineteen  other  large  towns. 


Wc  find  similar  illustrations  of  the  sporadic  character 
of  noftllprtx  wherever  we  can  get  at  the  facts.  In  1874 
Uien  di«d  in  London  735  of  smallpox,  but  not  one  in 
Binaingbam  ;  38<i  in  Liverpool,  but  not  one  in  Plymouth ; 
M7  in  Salford,  but  not  one  in  Nottingham  ;  190  in  Man- 
eb«at«r,  and  but  1  in  Shetlield ;  24  in  Bristol  and  4  in 
Laed*  )n.     What  reason  is  there  to  believe  that 

wW  i'  I  smallpox  within  our  own  experience  was 

«tlierw»Be  in  tbe  experience  of  our  forefathers  ? 

I  iai<l  that  few  would  hesitate  to  include  Dr.  Lettsom's 

MjOOUand  Sir  Gilbert  Blane's  45,000  among  the  extrava- 

Wte?-    ■  ■     ^  but  1  forgot  myself.     We  have  a  National 

RaltL  .  with  the  Duke  of  Westminster  for  Presi- 
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dent  and  all  manner  of  notables,  aristocratic,  philantbro- 
pic,  scientific,  and  literary,  among  its  committee  and 
members.  Now  this  Society  issues  a  hand-bill  of  advices 
and  warnings  relating  to  smallpox,  approved  too  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  there  we  tind  set  forth  as 
unquestionable  matter  of  fact — 

"  Before  the  intrnduclion  of  Vaeeinatian  Smallpox  killed  40,000 
persons  yearly  in  thit  countrij." 

We  thus  see  how  hard  it  is  for  a  convenient  fable  to 
die,  even  when  known  to  be  false,  and  how  respectable 
people  will  keep  repeating  it  as  long  as  they  fancy  it  is 
for  good. 

Absurd  as  was  the  extension  of  the  ratio  of  London 
smallpox  to  the  populations  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of 
Europe,  and  of   the  world,  the    London   disease  itself 
afforded  little  warrant  for  the  extreme  terms  of  horror 
and  dismay  with  which  it  was  described.     Smallpox  did 
not  increase  the  death-rate  of  London :  when  smallpox 
was  most  prevalent  and  least  prevalent,  the  total  mor- 
tality was  but  slightly  affected.     As  long  as  the  sanitary^ 
conditions  of  the  great  city  remained  unchanged,  fevers'H 
replaced   smallpox  and   smallpox   replaced   fevers,  and 
whether  deaths  were  from  one  form  of  disease  or  another.     . 
60  that  the  people  died  the  same,  what  did  it  matter  ?fl 
Smallpox  when  most  prevalent  was  never  accountable" 
for  much  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  London 
mortality,  and  in  some  years  for  less  than  3  per  cent. ; 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  larger  portion  of 
that  mortality  was  infantile  mortality — smallpox  being 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  a  disease  of  the  young ; 
none  the  less  objectionable  on  that  account,  but  les3 
cliargoable  than  some  other  forms  of  zymotic  disease 
with  striking  down  the  adult  bread-winner  and  enlarg- 
ing misery  and  pauperism. 

Again,  in  much  of  the  talk  about  smallpox,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  disease  had  no  limits — that  it  waa^ 
something  like  fire,  and  might  spread  to  any  extent  if™ 
unchecked.      But  what  was  there  to  justify  such  an 
assumption  ?     Assuredly  nothing  in  London  cxperie 
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IIpox  was  always  present  in  London,  waxing  and 
waning  umler  some  unknown  law ;  the  deaths  rising^  as 
high  an  3U92  in  1772  and  fallincr  as  low  as  522  in  1797— 
the  extremea  of  the  century.  Wh)'  did  4000  never  die 
in  any  year,  or  7000,  or  10,000  ?  Wlien  a  fire  is  extin- 
"  "bed.  wo  know  it  has  met  with  a  check ;  and  if  small- 
:e»u««(l  3002  deaths  in  1772  and  522  in  1797,  and 
Upoz  be  like  fire,  there  was,  we  see,  a  check  ;  and  I 
•Ak,  What  was  that  check  ?  There  may  be  answers,  but 
noDt"  for  unreserved  acceptance.  What  is  certain  is,  that 
in  London  smallpox  was  never  an  illimitable  affliction. 
It  had  limits,  and  it  was  only  in  the  rhetoric  of  alarmists 
that  tt  hnd  none. 

check  to  the  di-sease  (whatever  it  was)  lay  in 

iL:  of  the  citizens,  and  not  in  their  therapeutics. 

Isolation  was  rarely  attempted,  and  in  their  crowded 
hs'  ■  "'  "■;  was  impracticable.  Moreover  they  had  not 
cr  iiallpox  appropriate  to  their  evil  conditions  to 

c  "     iiut  the  disease  as  propagated  and  diffused 

\'\  I  tors.     What  we  have  to  say  is,  that  whilst 

in  ihe  London  of  last  century  we  behold  smallpox  en- 
demic and  cultivated,  yet  in  no  year  did  the  mortality 
therefrom  exceed  4,000 ;  and  further,  that  with  so  much 
to  Cavour  and  stimulate  the  disease  it  was  a  diminishing 
<iuantity.     In  the  words  of  Dr.  Farr — 

LmuIoo  Smallpox  attained  its  maximnm  mortality  after  inocula- 
I  introdnced,  and  the  disease  began  to  grow  less  fatal  before 
i  was  discovered. 

shall  see  as  we  proceed  how  the  natural  check  to 
Ipox  (whatever  it  waa),  the  immunity  of  the  majority 
infection,  and  the  decline  of  the  disease  were  all 
daimed  as  the  blessed  results  of  Jenner's  prescription  ; 
and  now-a-days  it  has  passed  into  common-place,  for 
wliicl.  .vidcnce  i-s  thought  superfluous,  that  without  that 
I  n  smallpox  might  have  illimitable  extension. 

li  ;iii\  wncre  a  variolous  epidemic  is  slight,  it  is  said  that 
but  for  vaccination  it  would  have  been  severe;  and  if 
•Were,  tliat  its  intensity  would  have  been  doubled  or 
tnbled  save  for  the  action  of  the  same  prophylactic. 
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We  have  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  style  of 
prophecy  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  Vaccination  Act  of  1867, 
dated  23rd  May,  1871,  where  we  read — 

Smallpox  unchecked  by  Vaccination,  is  one  of  the  most  terrible 
and  destructive  of  all  difieaaes  as  regards  the  danger  of  infection, 
the  proportion  of  deatlis  among  those  attacked,  and  the  permanent 
injury  to  the  survivors. 

Your  Committee  believe  that  if  Vaccination  had  not  been  general, 
lite  epidemic  [then  prevalent]  would  have  become  a  petlUence, 
rafjiny  with  the  destructive  force  of  the  Plague  of  the  middle  age». 

What  is  beyond  evidence  is  beyond  refutation ;  and 
tho  imaginations  of  M.P.'s,  dull  though  they  be,  not 
unfre<juently  prevail  over  their  intelligence. 

To  set  aside  the  mass  of  testimony  adduced  by  Jen- 
ner's  friends  before  the  Commons'  Committee  in  1S02  1% 
sometimes  described  a^  a  hopeless  undertaking ;  but  the 
answer  to  such  a  boast  Ls,  that  experience  has  nullified 
the  essential  part  of  that  testimony,  and  that  there  is 
little  left  to  account  for.  No  well-informed  medical 
practitioner  now  believes  what  the  Committee  was  led 
to  believe,  that  to  be  inoculated  with  cowpox  was  to  be 
secure  from  smallpox  for  life.  The  security,  where  still 
credited,  is  subject  to  so  many  qualifications  that  the 
primitive  inoculators  with  cowpox  would  have  thought 
such  protection  not  worth  paying  for,  still  less  of  exult- 
ing over  as  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made  in  medicine. 
Nor  would  many  now  admit  the  validity  of  the  Vario- 
lous Test  which  then  carried  conviction  with  irresistible 
force.  Inoculation  with  smallpox  was  in  itself  an  uncer- 
tain operation,  and  that  it  should  fail  after  inoculation 
with  cowpox,  ere  the  poisoning  of  the  hilood  had  been 
worked  oft',  was  in  nowise  surprising.  The  exfxjsure  of 
vaccinated  subjects  to  smallpox  infection  was  in  like 
manner  deceptive ;  and  it  was  conveniently  forgotten 
that  all  manner  of  people  were  exposed  to  contagion  with 
impunity  in  the  usual  circumstances  of  life.  Taking  a 
year  of  exceptional  smallpox  in  London,  such  as  Dr. 
Lettsoro  set  forth  as  ordinary,  when  18,000  were  alTectcd 
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3000  died  (that  is  one  in  six),  there  were  in  the 

of  inhaliitants  982,000  who  escaped.     How  did 

escape  ?     A  multitude  must  have  come  into  imme- 

Fdiate  contact  with  the  sick  :     liow  did  they  remain  un- 

\ivd  {     The  question  is  simple,  but  it  is  crucial.     If 

atidlpox  were  like  fire,  and  men,  women,  and  children 

'it»  fuel,  why  did  not  all  burn  ?     Under  what  prophy- 

llaxy  did  they  abide  secure  ?     Again  in  this  connection, 

must  not  lose  sight  of  the  magic  of  faith.     Tilings 

equal,  two  persons  exposed  to  smallpox,  one  con- 

I  fiileut  that  be  was  invulnerable  through  vaccination,  and 

Hi.    ,  »t  .f  apprehensive  of  danger,  the  chances  are,  that 

I  id  would  be  attacked  whilst  the  fearless  would 

lui'.  "  "fli  justified  in  immunity, 

Li  .rations  thus  obvious  it  Ls  not  difficult  to 

imdeiataiid  how  tlie  testimony  delivered  to  the  Commit- 
tee bad  a  semblance  as  of  veracious  Nature.  Any  one 
who  hiw  studied  the  history  of  remedies,  or  the  various 
quackeries  within  his  own  observation,  will  know  how 
ewy  it  is  to  conjure  up  testimony,  with  asseverations 
prer  IS  to  question,  which  by-and-byare  gradually 

oiwi  ind  ultimately  disappear  in  forgetf u Incss.     I 

have,  therefore,  no  disposition  to  be  hard  on  the  men  of 
1802.  From  our  vantage  of  experience  we  see  how  they 
WBie  led  astray,  and  recognise  the  pressure  of  the  inHu- 
eoee^t  under  which  they  acted.  Moreover  a  remedy  that 
bore  the  promise  of  relief  from  the  pest  of  smallpox 
inoculation  came  with  strong  seduction.  What  a  pest 
that  i]ux:ulation  was,  how  it  was  loathed,  and  how  it  was 
submitted  to  under  the  persuasion  of  duty  are  written 
at  large  in  the  domestic  memoirs  of  last  century.  Every 
tnother  among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  was  per- 
»u&<lcd  that  it  was  nece.ssary  for  her  children  to  undergo 
the  variolous  ordeal — an  ordeal  that  involved  the  delio- 
erate  introduction  of  smallpox  into  her  hou.iehold.  It 
was  hateful,  it  was  intolerable,  and  yet  it  had  to  be 
toiJured  1  The  doctors  minimised  the  risks  to  the  utter- 
most, but  what  they  really  believed  plainly  appeared 
wbco    vaccination   presented    itself    as   an   alternative. 


VACCINATION. 


Then  smallpox  inoculation  was  denounced  by  its  former 
practitioners  with  a  fervour  that  contrasted  painfullj 
witli  their  antecedent  professions ;  whilst  parents  heard 
with  indescrilial>le  satisfaction  that  absolute  life-long 
security  frum  smallpox  was  henceforward  insured  at"the 
price  of  a  trifling  operation  attended  by  no  peril  what- 
ever, and  with  distinct  benefit  to  health.  To  make  the 
contrast  clear  I  subjoin  copy  of  a  hand-bill  that  was 
posted  on  walls  and  circulated  by  thousands  in  London 
and  the  country  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  lSOl-2, 

A  TABLE  SHEWING  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF 
VACCINE  INOCULATION. 


TAe  Natural 
Smattfiox. 

I.  ThenaturalSiiiiill- 
pox  is  a  loathsome,  in- 
lectioua,  painful,  and 
(atai  disease.  It  is 
confined  to  no  climate, 
but  rages  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world, 
and  destroys  a  tenth 
part  of  mankind. 

II.  Those  who  sur- 
vive tberavajjeaof  that 
dreadful  distemper, 
often  survive  only  to 
be  the  victims  of  other 
maladies,  or  to  drag 
out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence wonte  than  death. 

m.  This  cruel  and 
lamentable  disorder 
leaves  behind  it  pits, 
scars,  and  other  blem- 
iahea  and  bodily  de- 
formities which  em- 
bitter life. 


Thr  Iiiomlalrri 
Cowpock. 

I.  The  inoculated 
Cowpock  scarcely  de- 
8cr\'e8  the  luune  of  a 
disease.  It  is  not  in- 
fectiouH :  and,  in  the 
opiuiou  of  the  most  ex- 
porience<l  practitioner* 
has  never  proved  fatal 

II.  It  ocoasinns  DO  | 
other  disease.  On  lbs  | 
contrary,  it  has  often 
been  known  to  improve  I 
health,  and  to  remedy  f 
those  diseases  under  { 
which  the  patient  be- 
fore laboured. 

III.  It  leaves  bo- 
hind  no  blemish,  but  a 
lilejtiiiiij- — one  of  the 
greatest  ever  bestowed 
on  man — a  prrjeet  itc- 
urily  aijainit  thr  futuTt 
iiij'icllon  ci/'tfie  Small- 

From  this  faithful  statement  of  the  udvantages  attending  VACcntE 
Inoculation,  it  mugt  appear  evident  to  every  unprejudiced  person, 
that  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the  interest  of  every  parent,  of  evmy 
individnal,  and  of  every  nation,  to  adopt  the  practice,  and  to  hasten 
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Thr  Itwrvlattd 
Smallpor. 
I.  The  inoculated 
Smallpox  also  is  loath- 
some, infectious,  pain- 
ful, and  sometimes 
fatal ;  and,  when  par- 
tially adopted,  spreails 
the  contaeion,  and  in- 
creases the  mortahty 
of  the  disease. 

H.  It  sometimes 
occasions  the  same 
maladies  as  the  natural 
Smallpox. 


III.  It  frequently 
leaves  behind  it  the 
same  blemishes  and 
deformities  as  the  na- 
tural Smallpox,  which 
are  the  more  deplorable 
as  they  are  brought  on 
by  a  voluntary  act. 


I 
I 
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It  was  thus  that  Vaccination  was  introduced  to  the 
Eneliab  people,  not  by  men  accounted  quacks,  hut  by 
leMiers  of  the  medical  profession ;  and  whatever  the 
illosiona  and  mischiefs  of  the  new  practice,  we  must 
illow  it  the  credit  of  discouraging  and  ultimately  super- 
Kiiing  the  grosser  practice  of  inoculation  with  smallpox. 
A«  for  the  various  items  in  the  bill,  we  have  ha<l,  and 
fttll  have  them  before  us,  and  I  would  only  now  recall 
tttentJon  to  the  initial  statement  that  "  Smallpox  de- 
stroys a  t4!nth  part  of  mankind"  The  summary  answer 
to  the  statement  is  that  the  number  of  mankind  was 
unknown,  likewise  their  diseases,  and  the  proportion  in 
vhicli  thoy  were  fatal.  It  was  a  repetition  of  Dr.  Lett- 
tota'»  unwarrantable  extension  of  a  bad  year  of  London 
dmUjiox  to  the  whole  earth.  Even  in  an  occasional 
jtu  V '  \  ards  of  3000  died  in  London  of  smallpox, 

tlw  t<'!  ige  mortality  was  not  serioasly  affected 

thereby.  The  deaths,  as  we  have  observed,  were  merely 
t»ken  out  in  smallpox  instead  of  in  some  other  form  of 
fcvcr.  That  nothing  can  permanently  reduce  the  death- 
ra:  '  community  save  improved  sanitary  conditions 
aj  tl  habits  was  unrevealed  in  l!S02. 

ling   the   exultation   over   Jenncr,   "  the 
•t  world  from  suiallpox,"  and  over  "the 

^TMtieat  discovery  since  the  creation  of  man,"  the  sus- 
'■Vi  1  is  unavoidable  that  it  was  largely  factitious — 
the  tenth  outwards."  as  Carlyle  would  have  said. 
iti-  vole  of  XI 0,000  to  the  miraculous  benefactor  of  the 
bumau  race  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  three  in  a  Par- 
liament to  which  no  more  than  115  members  could  be 
whinpd  up.  and  neither  Pitt  or  Fox  thought  it  worth 
while  to  lie  present.  Nor  was  Jenner  treated  as  if  his 
»«trt«d  services  to  mankind  were  soberly  credited. 
'  Yes,'  it  may  be  said,  "  the  world  never  recognises  its 
'■  "iictors;"  but  the  observation  does  not  apply, 

.  waw  profusely  recognised,  and  received  praise 
ifum  bis  contem[)oraries  winch  posterity  hesitates  to 
f«peak  Nevertheless  the  praise,  though  profuse,  was 
liULb  more  than  verbal.     Some  expressed  indignation  at 


the  paltry  award  of  £10,000,  and  proposed  to  start  a. 
national  subscription,  but  no  one  took  the  initiative,  and 
the  national  gratitude  was  not  put  to  the  test.     Ever 
the  £10,000  wajs  paid  tardily.     Writing  to  a  friend  on 
3rd  June,  1804,  Jenncr  had  to  relate  that — 

The  Treasury  still  withholds  the  payment  of  what  was  voted  I 
me  two  years  ago ;  and  now  there  are  new  officers,  and  it  may  ye 
be  very  long  before  a  guinea  reaches  me  from  that  quarter. 

When  at  last  the  money  was  paid,  nearly  £1000  wa-Si 
deducted  for  fees,  etc. ;  and,  having  the  repute  of  the 
money,   he   was   considered   public   property.      As   Dr^^ 
Baron  records —  ^M 

The  people  of  England  seemed  to  tljink  that  the  fee-simple  of 
his  body  and  mind  liad   been  purchased   by  tlie  ten  THOCSAUDt^ 
PODNUs ;  and  many  an  unjust  and  ungenerous  intimation  of  tbi4H 
feehng  was  conveyed  to  him.    To  a  mind  hke  his,  this  was  nvH 
small  annoyance.      He  was   called  upon   for   explanations   and 
opinions  bj'  every  person  who  thought  a  direct  communication 
witli  the  Author  of  Vaccination  an  honour  worth  seeking,  while 
they  might  have  obtained  all  tlie  information  they  wanted  in  bis     , 
published  writings.  ^H 


So  much  was  matter  of  course,  but  Jenner  had  worse 
to  encounter.     He  took  the  fine  talk  of  his  medical  and 
political  friends  au  s^rieux,  bade  farewell  to  Berkel 
and  set  u[)  as  London  physician  in  Hertford  Street, 
Fair.     The  result  we  have  in  his  own  words — 


eley^ 


Elated  and  allured  by  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
chequer,  I  took  a  house  in  London  for  ten  years,  at  a  high  rent, 
and  furnished  it;  but  my  first  year's  practice  convinced  me  of  mjr 
own  temerity  and  imprudence,  and  the  falsity  of  the  Minister' 
prediction.  My  fees  fell  off  both  m  number  and  value  ;  for,  extra- 
ordinary to  tell,  some  of  those  famiUcs  in  which  I  had  been  before 
employed,  now  sent  to  their  own  domestic  surgeons  or  apothecariei 
to  inoculate  their  children,  alleging  that  they  could  not  think 
troubling  Dr.  Jenner  about  a  thing  executed  so  cosily  as  vaccin» 
inoculation.  Others,  who  gave  me  such  fees  as  I  thought  mysc' ' 
entitled  to  at  the  first  inoculation,  reduced  them  at  the  second, 
sank  them  still  lower  at  the  third. 

His   fees   did   not  amount  to   £350  a  year,  and    he 
presently  found  himself  nothing  the  better  for  the  par- 
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BtaMtntwT  grant,  and  involved  in  grave  financial  difii- 
euhie*.    He  wrote  to  a  friend,  2nd  November,  1H04 — 

Aa  L^nilnTi  nnoke  is  apt  to  cloud  our  best  faculties.  I  do  not 
intcm!  '  injury  of  mine  in  this  way,  unless  occasionnlly 

far  (lie  .  It  (if  business.     The  public  has  not  the  Bmallest 

lifbt  to  x^uiru  liuch  a  sacrifice  of  me.  I  have  received  no  reward 
(or  ihoviog  tbeui  bow  to  remove  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 

KB  b«ppine«« ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  am  loaded  with  a  tax  of 

I  than  .£400  a  year  I 


And  to  another  correspondent — 

I  hsTa  now  completely  made  up  my  mind  respecting  London. 
I  ham  done  with  it,  and  have  again  commenced  as  village  doctor. 
I  fcvnd  uiy  parse  not  equal  to  the  sinking  of  a  ^1000  annually 
i«&iah  hM  actually  been  the  case  for  severid  eoooessive  years)  nor 
ftapatitad*  of  the  public  deserving  such  a  sacrifice.  How  hard 
•ftv  irimt  I  hare  done,  the  toils  I  have  gone  through,  and  the 
mlrttr*  I  hare  endured  in  obtaining  ftrr  the  world  a  grealer  ijift 
"  aver  betlowed  on  the  world  before  (excuse  this  burst  of 

i),  to   bu   lluowu   by  with  a  bare  remuncratiou  of   my 


It  was  hard '.  People  who  attributed  to  Jenner  the 
fltatesi  discovery  ever  made,  the  preservation  of  from 
#6,000  to  45,(X)0  lives  annually  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
•ad  the  salvntion  of  the  human  race  from  smallpox,  were 
imked  entititil  to  have  dealt  with  him  more  handsomely. 
Be  luul  .sympathisers  and  candid  friends.  "  Your  liber- 
•lity  and  diaintereHtodness  everj'  one  must  admire," 
wrote  Mr.  Benjamin  Travers,  "  but  you  are  sadly 
4(6eieiit  in  worldly  wi.sdom.  If  you  had  undertaken 
tlie  extinction  of  the  smallpox  yourself,  with  coadjutors 
ol  jour  own  appointment,  I  am  confident,  you  miyht 
kave  pat  £100,000  in  your  pocket ;  and  the  glory  would 
have  been  as  great  and  tiie  l>enefit  to  the  community  the 
■UDc"  llow  that  £100,000  was  used  to  tantalise  him  ! 
■ad  yet,  as  Dr.  Pearson  pointed  out,  never  any  one 
■howed  on  what  practicable  terms  the  immense  sum 
COold  have  been  earned  by  means  of  cowpox. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   ROYAL  JENNEIUAN   SOCIETY. 

Jenneh,  jealous  of  Pearson,  was  anxious  to  supersede 
the  Institution  for  the  Inoculation  of  the  Vaccine  Pock 
established  by  him  in  1799 ;  but  Jenner  was  what  Scots 
call  "  a  feckless  creature,"  whose  wishes  rarely  issue  in 
fruit.  After  his  success  in  Parliament,  he  did  not  remain 
in  London  to  improve  his  opportunities,  but  retreated 
to  domestic  quiet  at  Berkeley  and  Cheltenham.  His 
friends,  however,  wore  mindful  of  him,  and  Dr.  Hawes, 
Mr.  Addington,  surgeon,  Benjamin  Travers,  and  Joseph 
Leaper  met  in  Queen  Street,  City,  3rd  December,  1802, 
and  resolved  to  establish  a  "  Jexnerian  Socun'Y  for  the 
Extinction  of  the  Small-Pox."  Mr.  Addington  trans- 
mitted the  resolution  of  the  meeting  to  Jenner,  saying — 

We  look  to  your  direction  and  assiBtaooe,  and  feel  very  deairoas 
of  knowing  when  it  is  probable  we  may  have  the  pleasnre  of  seeing 
you  in  town. 

Joseph  Fox  of  Lombard  Street,  dentist  and  enthusiastic 
promoter  of  the  new  inoculation,  also  wrote  to  him,  4th 
December,  soliciting  his  co-operation — 

The  plan  which  is  in  agitation  is  of  the  most  extensive  and 
liberal  kind.  It  is  even  expected  that  the  Boyal  conutenanco  wUl 
be  1,'ained ;  but  muck  depends  upon  tliee.  All  are  looking  toward 
thee  a.s  the  proper  person  to  lay  the  foundation-stone.  It  would  be 
well  if  this  could  be  done  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  par- 
ticulurly  as  it  is  tlie  memorable  time  when  the  practice  received 
l)arliiuueutary  sanction. 

But  the  uase-loving  Jenner  was  not  to  be  drawn.  Ho 
wrote  to  Mr.  Addington  from  Berkeley,  10th  December, 
1802— 

Your  very  obliging  letter  found  me  just  returned  with  myjwife 
and  cliildren  to  our  pleasant  home,  where  I  promised  mj-self  a  few 
weeks  of  domestic  comfort  after  some  years  spent  in  constant 
anxieties. 

This  is  the  pull  on  one  side.     On  the  other  is  the  deli^'htfiil 
prospect  held  up  to  my  view  of  an  Establishment  for  the  pr.un. 
tion  of  Cniversid  Vaccine  Inoculation — an  establishment  to  wLicU 
I  have  for  years  been  looking  forward  with  a  longing  eye. 
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I  iie«d  not  go  farther  into  explanation,  and  shall  only  say,  that 
if  it  be  incompatible  with  the  generous  design  to  suffer  me  to 
nmin  bere  for  the  time  I  had  allowed  myself,  I  will  certainly 
MBoly  with  the  wishes  of  my  friends  and  go  to  town.  Yet  it  must 
WMVTc<i  that  I  Imiubly  conceive  and  ardently  hope  tliat  my 
IIWBM  will  not  he  ahsolntely  necetisary.  I  have  written  to  my 
Bind  Or.  Lettjuim  and  requested  him  to  have  the  kindness  to  bo 
i»»  fu  tM  meh  a  thing  is  admissible)  my  representative.  In  his 
jMiaMBt  ou  tiie  present  occasion  I  can  place  every  confidence. 

The  letter  describes  the  man.  He  did  not  like  to  be 
tieablod — not  even  when  action  stood  for  the  advaiice- 
at  of  hj»  own  glory.  As  Pearson  observed,  "  If  Vac- 
Uion  hftd  been  left  to  Jenner,  it  would  never  have 
thing."  Benjamin  Travers  also  wrote  to  luuj 
lime  urging  the  necessity  of  his  presence  in 
Loodon,  bat  be  wa.s  put  off  with  similar  excuses  and  with 
•zpwUiions  of  ae«istance  from  the  public  purse — 

CovnuDMitt,  I  h»ve  no  doubt,  will  give  due  support  to  so  just 
tad  IsndAble  an  undertaking.  I  am  warranted  in  this  suggestion 
W  a  Umg  eonversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Abbott,  Speaker  of  the 
Boue  v!  "  ho  said  that  after  the  investigation  of  the 

MhlBt'  I'e  he  thought  it  became  a  public  duty  to 

torn  br'  J  Mrutuitoos  Inocolation. 

Aa  J.  .;w  not  to  be  had,  the  promoters  set  to 

»ork  without  him,  and  their  triumph  was  complete  when 
«  a  meeting  In  the  Loudon  Tavern  on  17th  February, 
1803,  it  wiw  announced  that  his  Majesty  had  graciously 
aded    to   become   the  patron  of   "The   Royal 

IN  SoritTV  for  the  Extermination  of  the  Small- 

ftX'^  that  her  Majesty  had  with  great  benignity 
■ojaieaeed  in  the  recjuest  to  become  patroness :  that  his 
Kojal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  their  Royal 
Bighocwcs  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
Ae  Duke  of  Cujnl>crland,  had  evinced,  in  a  most  tiatter- 
iOf  manner,  their  willingness  to  accept  the  oflRce  of 
viei-patrons :  that  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had 
(DBMDted  to  fill  the  oftico  of  president ;  and  that  many 
pnilAM,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank 
•nd  ri'spoctability  had  agreed  to  be  vice-presidents  of  the 
Society. 
The  approval  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  conveyed  in 
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a  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  over  which  Baron, 
Jenner's  biographer  (\*Titing  when  the  Prince  had  blos- 
Roined  into  George  IV.),  bursts  into  worship  in  capitals, 

as  follows — 

The  gracious  ami  beneficent  mind  of  the  Illustrious  writer  is  dis- 
played in  every  line ;  and  the  whole  is  truly  characteristic  of  those 
great  qualities  which  continue  to  add  lustre  to  his  still  more 
£xALT£U  Station  and  shed  so  much  of  real  glory  on  his  Reion. 

Subscriptions  flowed  in  freely.    The  Corporation  of 
London  I'ave  £500,  the  East  India  Company  £100,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  £50,  and  guineas  ton,  five,  two  and  one 
were  contributed   with    a   liberality  that   attested    the 
fervour  of   the  common   credulity.      But  it  was  much 
easier  to  get  money  than  to  administer  it  with  a  nic^f 
adjustment  of  means  to  ends.     The  Jennerians,  too,  were™ 
over-organised.     There  were  a  Medical  Council  and  a 
Board  of  Directors.     The  Medical  Council  consisted  o£h 
twenty-five  Physicians  and  twenty-two  Surgeons  of  tho| 
first  eminence  in   London,  with   Jenner   for  president 
and  Lettsom  for  vice-president.     Such  mechanism  could 
never  work,  and  at  the  point  where  real  business  was  to 
be  transacted,  an  officer  was  selected  of  extraordinary 
character. 

John  Walker  was  born  at  Cockermouth  in  1759,  ani 
was  a  school-follow  of  Woodville,  subsequently  physician^ 
to  the  London  Smallpox  Hospital.     After  a  rambling 
career  as  blacksmith,  engraver,  and   school-master,  he^ 
turned  his  attention  to  medicine,  graduated  at  LcydenjH 
associated  with  French  revolutionists  in  the  guise  of  a^ 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  then  accompanied 
Dr.  Marshall  in  a  vaccinating  cruise  to  the  Mediterraneai^B 
from  whence,  after  a  variety  of  adventures  in  war  anc^l 
weather,  he  appeared  in  London  in  1802,  habited  as  a 
Quaker  with  a  long   beard — an  apparition  in  a  clean 
shaven  community.    Joseph  Fox,  the  dentist  of  Lombard 
Street,  gave  him  the  use  of  a  part  of  his  house,  and  ther 
in  his  own  words,  "I  set  up  my  Vaccinium  for  th« 
glorious  cause."     As  soon  as  the  Jennerian  Society  was 
initiated.  Walker  was  put  forward  by  Joseph  Fox  and 
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odi«r  Friends  as  inocalator-in-chief,  and  Walker  made 
■{ipiieation  in  the  following  terms — 

To   TBE   jENKEBIAir    SOCIETY. 

— Perhaps  there  is  not  any  individual  who  has  f^'oater 
be  gr&tified  with  the  interest  ye  are  taking  in  the  Vaociole 
IioeoLUion  than  myself. 

Of  Ute  T«ais,  the  practice  of  it  has  been  the  chief  business  of  my 
Mt,  aad  I  am  partly  indebted,  during  some  of  the  last  months,  to 
fbi  Mkl  of  individoal  members  of  your  Society  for  being  enabled 
Is  coBtiane  it.  They  have  sent  patientK  to  me  from  remote  and 
JktaDt  parte  of  this  extensive  City,  when,  for  want  of  notoriety,  1 
■le'  ^>e  have  been  unemployed. 

a  <•■>  yon  my  services  in  this  way  :  daring  the  infancy 

II.  you  cannot  do  me  a  greater  pleasure  than  to 
"r  of  patients ;  for  where  I  now  vacciolate  tens, 
im£iiy  uo  the  same  for  hundreds. 
Aftir  Ihk  declaration,  I  hope  you  will  consider  the  present 
•MtM  M  neither  unseasonable  uor  intrusive,  but  rather  as  a 
■aifc  of  iniw»Tering  7.eal  in  the  happy  cause  in  which  ye  aro  now 

Respectfully, 

Jons   W.1LKEU. 

M  Lomhurd  Street,  29.  xii.,  1802. 

Wh«n  the  day  of  election  arrived,  four,  out  of  many, 
were  selected  as  candidates,  one  of  them  being  Dr. 
Dofneier.a  German,  strongly  recommended  by  the  Queen 
tni  Prince  of  Wales ;  but  the  Friends  stood  by  their 
man.  and  Dr.  Walker  was  appointed  Resident  Inoculator 
at  U»e  CVnlral  House  of  the  Society  in  Salisbury  Square 
wUh  a  salary  of  £200  a  year,  coal  and  candles,  and  liberty 
to  take  fees  for  private  "  vacciolation." 

tike  promoters  of   the  Society,  operating  under  the 

Edge  of  Jenner's  name,  resolved  to  hold  their  annual 
val  on  his  birthday,  the  17th  of  May ;  and  at  the 
fint  dinner  in  1S03  he  was  subjected  to  flatteries  enough 
to  turn  any  man's  head  who  docs  not  know  the  reckless 
iamcerity  that  prevails  on  such  occasions.  It  was  the 
vhlation  comiecteil  with  the  formation  of  this  Society 
<fc«*  aa  much  as  anything  induced  Jenner  to  set  up  as 
vett-«nd  physician,  llie  attempt  of  the  mid<lle-aged 
eoontxy  doctor  was  the  occasion  of  much  grim  humour, 
hmI  hu  oonsuquent  cmbarassmenta  were  the  concern  of 
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hi3  friends  for  many  a  day.     Apart  from  the  inheren' 
ditficulties  of  the  enterprise  (social  rather  than  medical 
Jenner  was   constitutionally   deficient   in   method   am 
assiduity.     Wrapped  up  in  his  wife  and  family,  busine; 
was  always  set  aside  wlien  they  claimed  hLs  affectionate 
regard ;  and  to  leave  London  for  Gloucestershire  for  some 
domestic  cause  was  in  his  eyes  procedure  that  requirei^ 
no  defence — all  which  might  be  amiable,  but  it  constantl 
annoyed  and  frustrated  his  associates ;  and  it  is  not  th 
encumbered  that  any  man  can  expect  to  make  way  in  the 
world.   Wlien  the  anniversary  in  1  SO-t  came  round,  Jenner 
was  at  Berkeley,  and  when  pressed  to  attend  he  wrote — 

Though  a  post-chaise  might  bring  up  my  body,  my  mind  would 
be  left  behind.  One  cause  of  my  absence,  among  many  others,  is 
the  sad  state  of  Mrs.  Jenner's  health.  I  cannot  leave  her  even  for 
a  day  with  any  comfort  to  my  feelings.  My  frientls,  who  honour 
the  glorious  cause  of  Vaccination  by  assombhng  on  the  17th,  will, 
I  trust,  admit  mj-  apology.  It  is  my  intention  to  collect  a  few 
staunch  Vaccinists  on  that  day  at  my  cottage.  I  shall  give  them 
Bome  roast  beef,  not  forgetting  a  horn  or  two  of  good  October. 
We  shall  close  the  day  with  bumpers  of  milk-punch  to  the  health 
of  the  Friends  of  Humanity  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor;  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  indisponition  of  my  poor  wife,  wo  should  roar  like  buIU. 

If  Jenner  was  idle  and  self-indulgent,  Walker  was  thi 
reverse.    He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Gexus,  Fanuti 
Possessed  with  a  lust  for  what  he  called  Vacciolation,  hi 
had  a  brow  of  brass,  nerves  of  steel,  and  habits  like  clock 
work.     Thirteen  stations  were  opened  in  London  when 
cowpox  was  inoculated  gratis,  and  in  eighteen  monthi 
Walker  was  able  to  announce  tliat  1 2,288  patients  hi 
been  operated  on,  and  that  19,3.52  charges  of  virus  had 
been  dispatched  to  the  country  and  foreign  parts;  whereon 
Baron  observes — 

The  effect  of  these  exertions  was  immediately  perceived  bv  a 
striking  diminution  of  the  number  of  deaths  from  smallpox  within 
the  Rills  of  Mortality.   In  1803  they  amounted  to  1178 ;  in  1804  the; 
were  only  622.     The  contrast  will  appear  still  greater  when  it 
considered  that  the  deaths  amouuted  to  2409  in  the  year  1800 ;  andt] 
that  the  annual  average  of  deaths  for  fifty  years  previously  waa 
2018.* 
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•  Baron's  Life  u/Jeimer,  Vol.  i.  p.  577. 


The  passage  i»  noteworthy  as  representative  of  many 
similar  passaj^  in  the  literature  of  Vaccination.  It  might 
be  described  aa  dishonest,  but  the  craft  is  so  transparent 
that  the  epithet  would  be  extravagant.  The  probable 
explanation  is.  that  Vaccination  had  come  to  be  regarded 
IB  so  unquestinnalily  beneficial  that  anything  might  be 
MMrted  in  its  favour,  and  that  ttnifthinij  was  true.  Else 
tflUld  iiii^'lit  have  asked  how  12,000  or  24,000  vaccina- 
tioas could  hy  any  {wjs.sibilit}'  affect  an  immediate  diminu- 
tion in  the  deaths  from  smallpox  in  a  population  of  eight 
cr  nine  hundred  thousand.  Baron  would  also  lead  his 
Tttdera  to  suppose  that  the  low  mortality  of  IfSOi,  namely 
&S,  was  unexampled,  though  with  the  Bills  of  Mortality 
before  him,  he  might  have  seen  that  the  death'*  in  1707 
fell  lo  522 ;  and  he  knew  that  the  low  figure  of  1804 
ma  not  maintained,  but  rose  to  1685  in  1805.  But  as 
rrtn:irl:i  ,1  any  statement,  if  only  it  be  favourable  to 
V  ti,  is  expected  to  pass  muster  as  veracious,  and 

Uir-  J. 111. lie  cretltdity  justifies  the  expectation. 

Let  us  look  at  the  London  Bills  for  ourselves,  taking 
ih«l«!«t  ten  years  of  the  18th  and  the  first  ten  years  of 
Am  l!Hh  Centuries,  and  try  to  discover  what  they  teach. 

Bujlali  rrom  Frum  From  From 

Tmn.  iS]  ivtxuta.  SmalliMX.  fgven.  Meulaa. 

1T91  .  >'  ...  1747  ...  2013  ...  156 

l^ja  .  li  ...  \oCS  ...  2230  ...  450 

1798  It  ...  -2382  ...  2426  ...  248 

lT»i  i       II  ...  lt)13  ...  1985  ...  172 

1795  71  ...  1040  ...  1047  ...  328 

1706  .  i     :-S  ...  3548  ...  1647  ...  307 

1707  ...  17.014  ...  522  ...  1526  ...  222 
17I«  ...  18,165  ...  2237  ...  1754  ...  196 
1T90  ...  18,184  ...  1111  ...  1784  ...  288 
1800  ...  28,068  ...  2409  ...  2712  ...  395 


I9(i,80l  18,477  19,880  2707 

It  \i  to  be  ol>served,  that  we  have  not  here  the  record 

"f  thrt  deaths  in  the  whole  of  London,  but  merely  the 

'    r  of  intramural  interments,  which  diminished  as  a 

.".luUtT  of  graveyards  became  gorged  beyond  capacity  of 

lio-'i imposition  and  assimilation,  and  relief  was  sought  in 
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the  cemeteries  of  extra-mural  parishes,  such  as  St.  Pancras  _ 
and  Marylebone.     It  is  only  thus  that  the  diminishing  fl 
number  of  burials  (which  ranged  from  2.5,000  to  30,000  ™ 
during  many  years  of  the  18th  Century)  is  to  be  account- 
ed for.     In  this  light  we  have  to  consider  the  following 
table,  where  we  note  fewer  burials,  less  smallpox,  less 
fevers,  but  more  measles.  ■ 


BnriaU  from 

From 

From 

F^OB 

Ye»rs. 

■11  Dueawa. 

Smallpox. 

FeTcnt. 

UaalM 

1801 

..   19,374   .. 

1461 

.   2908   . 

36 

1802 

..   19,879   .. 

1570   .. 

.   2201   . 

559 

1808 

..   19,682   .. 

1202   .. 

.   2826   . 

488 

1804 

..   17,0.S8   .. 

622   .. 

.   1702   . 

619 

1805 

17,.^«j   .. 

1G85   .. 

.   13U7   . 

523 

1806 

..   17,938   .. 

11.58   .. 

.   1354   . 

680 

1807 

..   18,33-t   .. 

1297   .. 

.   1033   . 

452 

1808 

..   19,95-1   .. 

1169   .. 

.   1168   . 

..   1886 

1809 

..   16,680   .. 

1163   .. 

.   1066   . 

106 

1810 

..   19,893   .. 

1198   .. 

.   1139   . 

..   1081 

185,737 


12,584 


16,204 


6680 


Froui  whatever  cause  there  was  an  abatement  of  small- 
pox, but  it  was  a  continuous  abatement  which  had  set  in 
before  Jenner  was  heard  of ;  and  at  the  same  time  we 
must  repeat  that  at  this  day  (when  all  swear  by  the 
unity  of  Nature  and  the  correlation  and  convertiliility  of 
her  forces)  it  is  grossly  unscientific  to  pick  out  smallpox 
from  the  zymotic  diseases  and  deal  with  it  as  an  indo-  | 
pendent  entity.     It  is  a  fever  among  fevers,  bred  and ' 
propagated  in  the  same  conditions,  and  can  never  be  j 
studied  apart  from  its  associates  without  serious  mis- 
understanding. 

These  Bills  of  Mortality,  as  compared  with  the  morel 
accurate  statistics  of  our  own  time,  are  of  little  value ; 
but,  such  as  they  are,  they  are  constantly  referred  to,  and 
their  items  used,  as  by  Baron,  as  pretexts  for  most  un-  h 
warrantable  a.ssertions.      Any  influence  of  Vaccination  I 
on  the  smallpox  mortality  of  1801-10  was  practically 
nothing.     Vaccination  was  limited  to  a  few  thousands, 
and  those  chiefly  of  the  classes  least  subject  to  the  disease. 
The  great  seething  mass  of  metropolitan  squalor,  in  which 
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snallpox  and  typhus  were  endemic,  waa  untouched  by 
tfc  1  ■  lancet.  If  the  new  practice  did  good,  it  was 
m  Aig  and  discouraging  the  culture  of  smallpox 

in  variulou.-)  inoculation. 

To  return  to  the  Royal  Jennerian  Society.  Its 
hiicyon-days  were  of  brief  duration.  Enthusiasm  abated, 
Mibscriptions  fell  off,  cases  of  smallpox  after  vaccina- 
tion came  to  be  heard  of,  and  serious  illness  and  death 
leut  upon  ■'  the  benign  and  harmless  operation." 
ts  waxed  bold  and  could  not  be  silenced.  Then 
d  di-sst-nsioas  began  to  operate  within  the 
e  financial  secretary  strove  with  tlie  medical 
«eeT«t«ry.  Dr.  Walker's  habits  and  eccentricities,  viewed 
«t  first  with  amusement,  excited  irritation  and  disgust, 
whilst  Jenner's  easy-going  mode  of  life  and  impecuniosity 
Were  a  sDurco  of  scandal  and  distrust.  The  climax  was 
n»ched  in  1806  when  Jenner  and  Walker  were  set  openly 
U  loggerheads,  and  a  tight  to  the  death  ensued. 

Walker,  it  is  to  lie  said,  never  treated  Jenner  with 
renxiet.  Like  Pearson  he  took  stock  of  his  merits,  and 
'M  not  rate  them  highly,  and  would  not  listen  to  his  dic- 
Ution.  "Vaccination,"  lie  used  to  observe,  "is  extremely 
xitDple  as  tij  facts,  while,  as  to  causes,  it  is  entirely  out  of 
the  reach  of  medical  men  with  all  their  theories."  Jenner, 
M  president  of  the  Medical  Council,  thought  he  had  a 
rigitt  to  b«  obeyed,  but  Walker  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  yield  ol>edience  when  he  had  formed  an  opposite 
eoDvicUon — 

Jmacr  [writes  Baron]  oonsidered  it  his  daty  to  admonish  him, 
"I  npeat«dly  reprcBeut«d  to  bim,  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
miM>hipvniix  tcndoucyof  his  innovations.    These  remonstrances 
'till  he  ceivaed  to  have  any  commnnioation  witli 
I''  iio  summer  of  1805 ;  anbmitting  rather  to  lament 

k  uii-ocv  tiie  late  of  the  Society  than  come  beifore  it  as  a  pablic 


"'  •  such  forbearance  could  not  last  long,  and 

ii.  issued  by  Walker  to  the  Nottingham  Vaccine 

wtiiution  in  March.  180G,  wore  made  the  occasion  of  an 
I  rupture.     Jenner  brought  Walker's  conduct  under 

wdcration  of  the  Medical  Council,  and  secured  liis 
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condemnation.  The  question  was  then  referred  to  the 
General  Court  of  the  Society  on  the  2oth  of  July,  when 
a  motion  that  Walker  be  dismi-sseil  from  his  office  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  three,  Walker  being  supported 
by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Jenner  by  Dr.  Sims.  But  the 
victory  was  not  satisfactory  to  Walker,  and  on  the  Sth 
of  August  he  put  an  end  to  the  strife  by  sending  in  his 
resignation. 

Baron's  solemn  account  of  the  contest  must  appal 
every  ingenuous  reader.  Jenner,  it  is  written,  regarded 
Walker's  proceedings  as  of  "  the  most  dangerous  charac- 
ter," as  "  placing  in  peril  the  safety  of  the  practice,"  and 
"as  likely  to  wreck  the  Society";  so  that  had  he  not 
retired  Jenner  would  have  been  compelled  to  withdraw 
his  countenance  from  Salisbury  Square.  As  we  read  we 
exclaim.  Whatever  did  the  dreadful  Doctor  do  ?  Here  is 
Baron's  answer — 

It  is  uuueceHsary  to  mention  the  Bpecific  instances  of  miscondaot 
wbioh  were  estftblisheil.  They  regarded  oven  the  very  name  of  the 
affection ;  the  method  of  managing  the  nustnles ;  the  charactora  of 
correct  vaccination ;  tlie  precautionB  to  bo  obser\'od  in  conducting 
the  practice,  etc.,  etc. 

Moore  states  the  oftence  plainly — 

Walker's  method  of  taking  lymph  was  to  oat  open  the  vesicles, 
and  to  wipe  ont  the  contents  with  lint,  in  order  to  procure  t)ia 
fresh  secretion.  This  harsh  treatment  of  infants  was  the  reverse  of 
that  which  he  was  directed  to  employ;  and  as  he  was  uualtenthle  in 
his  resolution,  it  was  at  length  deemed  necessary  to  remove  him.* 

Turning  to  the  Life  of  WaUceT,  by  Dr.  Epps,  we  have 
the  ditferonce  'twixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee  still  _ 
further  illustrated —  fl 

Two  difTereut  modes  have  been  adopted  in  taking  the  matter  of 
inoculation  from  the  vaccinated  subject :  one,  by  making  punctnres 
round  the  outer  part  of  the  pock,  Dr.  Jenner's  mode ;  the  other, 
by  removing  the  crust  or  scab  from  the  centre  of  the  pock,  wiping 
out  the  Unid  beneath  it,  and  then  taking  the  matter,  indiscrimin- 
ately, from  any  part  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  pock.  Or.  Walker's 
mode.f 

*  liiMory  and  Praeliee  of  raednotion,  p.  212.    By  Jomea  Moore. 
London,  1817. 
t  Xi/e  ojJohH  tyalker,  U.D.,  p.  88.    By  John  Eppe,  M.D.    Lond.,  1831.  \ 
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A*  in  brawls  and  wars  generally,  the  ostensible  offence 
is  rarely  the  true  or  entire  offence,  so  when  we  revert 
to  the  events  of  1805-6  we  discover  that  Vaccination 
beini:^  found  out,  and  that  Walker  served  Jonner's 
opportunely  as  scape-goat.  Walker's  behaviour, 
constituted  him  a  convenient  victim.  Many  who 
eaiwl  nothing  for  his  mode  of  "  taking  lymph  "  had  been 
hurt  bj  his  scorn  of  their  self-importance,  and  were 
nady  to  assist  Jenner  in  effecting  his  humiliation.  Mr. 
Qine,  the  surgeon,  after  listening  to  many  speeches 
st  Walker,  summed  up  the  indictment,  "All  they 
aplain  of  are  his  drean  and  mldraiD."  A  naval  officer, 
eiing  Walker  on  25th  July,  said,  "  I  came  to  town 
day  to  hold  up  my  hand  in  your  support.  You  and 
Jeaner  do  not  agree  over  some  trifles,  and  your  enerai&s 
wirfi  to  turn  the  fact  to  your  hurt,  but  they  have  been 
^MteiL  Is  the  man  who  launches  a  vessel  the  only  one 
I  can  navigate  her  f  If  Jemier  were  to  live  for  fifty 
to  come,  ho  could  never  have  the  authority  of  your 
experience." 

^  Jenner's  victory  over  Walker  was  utterly  disastrous;  it 

Btroyed  the  Royal  Jennerian  Society.    The  substantial 

»ii  of  the  Society  were  the  adherents  of  Walker, 

»!■  him   they  seceded,  secured  another  house  in 

Salisbury  Square,  and  established  The  London  Vaccink 

IssnriTlON  with  Walker  for  manager.     The  remnant 

of   tb«  Jennerian    Society   appointed   James   Sheridan 

Bowles,  a  young  Irish  surgeon,  as  Walker's  successor, 

^   Bii  for  distinction  purchased  him  the  degree  of  M.D. 

Twm  SL  Andrews.      He  hatl  the  suavity  that  Walker 

diad*ined,and  little  else  beside.    He  neglected  his  duties, 

wd  aoon  the  trafhc  in  the  "  benign  fluid  "  was  transferred 

to  thf  now  ftstablishment.    Ultimately  the  lease,  fixtures. 

M'l  furniture  of  the  Jennerian  house  were  disposed  of, 

ifid  a  retreat  effecte<l  to  humbler  offices,  until  in  181.3 

*luil   remained   of    the   Society   was    incorporated    in 

Walker's  concern. 

Walker  obtained  much  assistance  from  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  the  fact  affords  Moore  (Jenner's 
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apologist)  occasion  for  certain  sneers.    He  describes 
meetings  in  Salisbury  Square  as — 

Shaded  with  the  Quakers'  broad-brimmed  hats ;  for  their  schls 
matio  assiduity  was  most  conspicuons,  tliough  their  primitive  meek- 
n«sa  was  imliscemible.  In  support  of  their  friend,  they  argued  slyly, 
wrangled  tumultuously,  and  voted  almost  unanimously.  Yet,  ia 
spite  of  this  contentions  pertinacity,  the  turbulent  Quaker,  on  th» 
motion  of  Dr.  Jenuer,  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  and  peace  waa, 
restored. 

Dismissed  he  was  not,  and  the  peace  that  ensued  on 
his  resignation  was  destruction.  The  success  of  Walker's 
Institution  (necessarily  dependent  on  subscriptions)  he 
accounts  for  by  an  anecdote  like  this — 

A  noble  Duke  informed  me  that  on  a  sultry  day  a  steaming, 
squab,  broad-faced  man,  in  a  Quaker's  garb,  with  his  hat  on  hia 
head,  entered  liis  room,  saying, "  Friend,  I  am  come  on  a  charitable 
mission  to  request  thy  mite."  The  Duke,  amused  with  the  oddnesa 
of  the  salutation,  desired  liim  to  be  seated,  and  to  explain  liis  busi- 
ness. The  Quaker  wilily  suppressed  all  mention  of  disputes  in  tho 
Jenneriau  Society,  and  of  the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Walker,  which  were 
the  real  causes  for  soliciting  tlus  subscription ;  and  enlarged  tedi- 
ously on  the  utility  of  vaccination,  and  by  awkward  encomiums  on 
Dr.  Jenner,  led  the  Dake  to  beUeve  that  the  subscription  was 
Bohcitod  for  a  Society  approved  by  him.  This  canning  harangue 
drew  forth  the  Duke's  purse,  which  the  l^uakor  spying,  unrolled 
his  list,  and  added  his  Grace's  name  as  a  decoy  for  others ;  and 
saying,  "  Friend,  faro  thee  well,"  strutted  out  with  an  uncouth 
gait  and  an  air  of  uprightness.  By  such  artifices  a  large  subscrip- 
tiou  was  raised  from  those  who  prefer  paying  to  inquiry ;  and  in 
the  meantime  the  Jennerian  Society  diminished  in  numbers,  and^ 
undermined  by  calumnies,  doolined  to  its  downfalL* 


I 
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It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  collapse  of  ^ 
the  Royal  Jennerian  Society  disposed  of  Jenner  and  his 
party.  There  was  Jenner  to  provide  for :  he  could  not 
with  decency  be  forsaken :  and  there  was  a  stock  of 
vaccine  virus  to  be  kept  up,  for  which  pride  forbade  | 
dependence  on  Walker's  dispensary.  It  was  in  vain  to 
appeal  afresh  to  a  benevolent  public,  whose  confidence 
had  gone  elsewhere,  and  whose  suspicious  were  excited. 
1 1  was  therefore  determined  to  resort  to  Government  for  ] 


'  Historg  and  Practice  q/  Vacematimi,  pp.  213-216. 
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Help.    The  political  influence  of  the  Jennerian  party  was 
«on<ifleralile.  and  we  shall  see  to  what  purpose  it  was 

aettcd. 


ORIOn?   OF   THE   TERM   VACCINATION. 


A  new  practice  wants  a  new  name,  and  it  was  some 
time  U'fore  one  was  found  for  Inoculation  with  Cowpox. 
Dr.  Walker  made  use  of  Vacciolation  and  to  Vacciolate 
in  1802;  but  it  wa.s  Richard  Dunning,  surgeon,  of  Ply- 
inotitl),  who  introduced  Vaccination  and  to  Vaccinate. 
Jciiner  writing  to  Dunning,  2nd  April,  1S04,  observed — 

The  u«efal  terms  Vaccmntion  and  to  Vaccinate,  are  undoubtedly 
Ivan,  and  as  such  I  pronounced  them  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boyal 
J«iui)>tian  Society,  wuen  nu  M.D.  present  mentioned  them  as 
ifflporled  from  the  Continent.* 

Vaccination  is  not  as  yet  a  term  accepted  everywhere. 
ong  the  uneducated  we  hear  of  being  "  cut  for  the 

fixjck,"  or  simply  of  being  "  cut." 

Whilst  Vaccination  was  a  useful  word,  it  was,  and  is, 
fiften  misapplied.  Jenner's  prescription  of  Horsegrease 
Oowpox  was  Equination  rather  than  Vaccination ;  and 
when  virus  from  the  horse  was  employed  neat,  Equination 
»»»  the  accurate  designation  without  question.  Again, 
vbtn  Tims  was  generated  from  Small-pox  on  heifers, 
t)»  solwequent  inoculation  of  the  human  subject  was  not 
Vaccination  but  Variolation,  or  at  least  Variolous  Vac- 
cination. The  virus  in  public  use  at  this  day  derived 
fcom  H<in»egrease  Cowpox,  Cowpox,  Horsepox,  Smallpox, 
SioaUpox  Cowpox,  etc.,  etc.,  inoculated  from  arni-to-arm, 
in  scnea  prolonged  and  unsearchable,  is  called  Vaccina- 
Kut  it  is  Vaccination  in  faith  or  fancy,  evidence  to 
-J  Umg  but  uncertainty  being  unattainable. 

•  Baron's  Li/e  of  Jeimer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  336. 


APPLICATION  TO  PAIlLIAilENT  FOR  JENNEB's  BEUEF,  1806. 

Baron  relates  an  instance  of  Jenner's  personal  shyness 
and  the  mental  torture  he  endured  in  prospect  of  a  festival 
of  the  Royal  Jennerian  Society  in  which  he  was  expected 
to  take  part.     Speaking  to  Baron  he  said — 

I  can  compare  my  feelings  to  those  of  no  one  but  Cowper,  the 
poet,  when  his  intellect  at  last  gave  way  to  hia  fears  ahont  the 
execution  of  his  office  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  reading 
Cowper's  Life,  I  believe,  that  saved  my  own  senses  by  putting  me 
foUy  iu  view  of  my  danger.  For  many  weeks  before  uie  meeting 
I  began  to  bo  agitated,  and,  as  it  approached,  I  was  actually 
deprived  both  of  appetite  and  sleep ;  and  when  the  day  came,  I 
was  obliged  to  deaden  my  sensibility  and  gain  courage  by  brandj 
and  opium.  The  meeting  was  at  length  intemipted  by  a  dissolu- 
tion of  rarlioment,  which  sent  the  leading  people  to  the  country ; 
and  what  was  at  first  merely  postponed  was  ultimately  abandoned 
to  my  no  small  delight  and  satisfaction.* 

Something  of  this  timidity  was  no  doubt  due  to  his 
consciousness  of  playing  a  deceitful  part,  and  to  the 
appropriation  of  honour  and  reward  to  which  he  had  no 
just  claim.  Like  many  shy  men,  Jenner  could  be  insolent 
with  pen  and  ink — it  was  face  to  face  courage  to  which 
he  was  unequal ;  and  this  timidity,  with  other  rea.sons, 
accounted  for  his  failure  as  a  London  physician — as  "  the 
Cowpox  Doctor,"  as  he  was  couuiionly  described.  Those 
whose  encouragement  had  helped  to  lead  liiiu  to  disaster, 
those  wiio  were  pleased  to  believe  that  he  had  tauglit 
mankind  how  to  e.scape  from  smallpox,  and  several  of  his 
professional  Vjrethren,  were  all  concerned  to  help  him  out  fl 
of  his  difficulties,  and,  if  possible,  at  the  public  expense.  " 
The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  wrote  to  Mr.  Angerstein — 

I  had  not  forgot  your  kind  interest  about  Jenner.    I  spoke  t<)  the  fl 
Duke,  the  Prince,  and  Morpeth,  and  they  will  all  do  what  yon  think   S 
best;  but  Morpeth  has  undertaken  to  moke  inquiries  whether  it  i« 
not  possible  to  bring  his  case  again  before  Parliumeut.     He  thinks 


•  Baron'i  L\fe  t^Jenntr,  vol,  ii.  p.  102. 
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if  that  could  be  done,  it  would  be  more  satiKfactory  thau  any  sub- 
seription.  I  desired  him  to  find  out  how  Pitt  was  really  inclined 
in  the  matter,  and  I  only  waited  the  result  of  these  inquiries  to 
write  to  you. 

At  the  same  time  Jenner  himself  was  not  inactive,  and 
aianaged  to  advance  hia  own  interest  effectually.  He 
came  to  London,  10th  May,  1805,  and  at  once  saw  Lord 
^remont,  and  enlarged  upon  the  losses  he  had  incurred 
in  the  public  service ;  the  result  being  a  determination 
to  appeal  afresh  to  the  liberality  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Moreover  he  succeedeil  in  winning  over  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheiiuer  in  the  manner  he  thus 
describes — 

Pnring  my  residence  in  town  in  the  summer  of  1805,  Lady 
Crewe  happened  in  convtrsation  to  tell  me  how  much  Lord  Honry 
Petty  wislied  for  a  conference  with  me  on  the  vaccine  subject ;  and 
that  she  would  like  to  bring  ns  together.  We  met  at  hor  villa  at 
Hampstead.  and  went  so  fully  into  the  matter  that  his  Lordship, 
convinced  of  the  injury  I  had  sustained,  expressed  his  Jetermiua- 
tioQ  to  bring  something  forward  in  the  ensuing  session.  Before 
the  session  arrived  Mr.  Pitt  died,  and  Lord  Henry  Petty  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  the  early  part  of  1806,  I  again 
saw  Ills  Lordship,  and  fuund  that  his  ardour  in  my  cause  had 
Eofferod  no  abatement.  This  was  soon  after  proved  by  his  Lord- 
ship's motion  in  tlie  House."^ 

Lord  Henry  brought  Jenner's  case  before  the  Commons 
on  the  2nd  of  July,  and  recited  the  fabulous  matter  com- 
municated to  him  with  the  force  of  personal  conviction. 
Vaccination  was  a  preventive  of  smallpox,  that  loathsome 
disease  which  spreads  death  throughout  the  world.  It 
was  in  1777  that  Jenner  obtained  some  obscure  know- 
ledge of  the  peculiar  virtue  of  Vaccine ;  and  from  that 
period  he  meditated  profoundly  on  the  subject,  accumu- 
lated information,  and  instituted  cautious  and  decisive 
experiments.  At  length  he  perfected  his  discos'ery,  and 
published  it  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Lord  Henry 
then  proceeded  to  relate  the  triumphs  of  Vaccination, 
not  only  throughout  Europe,  but  China  and  India! 
Wherever  the  practice  was  introduced,  there  smallpox 

*  Baron'i  L\fe  o/Jamer,  vol.  ii,  p.  66. 
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diminished  and  vanished.  There  was  Vienna,  for  instance, 
where  the  average  mortality  from  smallpox  was  835 
annually.  Vacdnation  was  commenced  in  1799,  and  the 
mortality  dropped  in  1802  to  61,  in  1803  to  27,  and  in 
1804  to  2.  Thus  in  Vienna  there  was  an  annual  salvation 
of  833  human  beings.  This  undoubted  fact  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  his  mind  [as  well  it  might !]  But, 
alas !  what  was  doing  so  much  good  abroad  was  neglected 
and  distrusted  at  home.  In  the  City  of  London  the 
deaths  from  smallpox  had  Wen  on  an  average  1811 
annually,  and  this  mortality  had  been  gradually  reduced 
by  Vaccination  to  G29.  Through  the  <iiffusion  of  tha 
disease  by  variolous  inoculation,  the  deaths  last  year 
(180.5)  had  been  raised  from  629  to  168.5.  This  dreadful 
destruction  of  life,  especially  shocking  when  a  certain  ^ 
preventive  existed,  demanded  their  most  serious  atten-fl 
tion,  and  in  the  situation  he  felt  bound  to  propose  a  plan 
to  bring  forward  a  ma.ss  of  evidence,  to  elicit  the  truth, 
and  enlighten  the  public.     He  would  therefore  move — 

That  an  linmble  Address  bo  presented  to  His  Majestj',  prajrtng 
that  he  will  be  graciously  plea.sed  to  direct  His  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Vaccine  Inoculation  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  to  report  their  opinion  as  to  the  progress  it 
has  made,  and  the  causes  which  have  retarded  its  general  adoption. 


I 
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Should  this  report  from  the  Physicians  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  of  Vaccination  entertained  by  foreign 
nations,  it  must  greatly  tend  to  subdue  those  prejudices 
against  the  practice  which  have  been  fomented  here. 
And  in  that  case,  the  House  may  consider  whether  the 
ingenious  Discoverer  has  been  remunerated  confonnably 
to  the  liberal  spirit  and  character  of  this  country.  ^ 

Dr.  Mathews  seconded  the  motion,  and  contrasted  thuij 
safety  of  the  vaccine  with  the  dangers  of  variolous  ino- 
culation.    He  had  no  doubt  the  country  would  hasten  to 
testify  still  further  its  gratitude  to  the  learned  physici; 
to  whom  they  owed  this  inestimable  benefit. 

Mr.  WiLBERKOKCE  did  not  approve  of  the  reference 
the  College  of  Physicians.     He  would  have  preferred  an 
investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  House,  and  another 
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oommittee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  opinions  of  such 
imbia^ied  persons  would  be  more  congenial  to  the  feel- 
m(js  of  the  people,  and  far  more  satisfactory  than  any 
medical  report  from  the  College  of  Physicians.  The 
latter  might  be  suspected  of  being  induenced  by  pro- 
fessional motives,  whereas  a  report  from  the  Lords  and 
Commons  would  bo  universally  received  as  proceeding 
from  a  pure  desire  to  promote  the  general  good.  It  did 
D>  '•  liiiii  that  Vaccination  had  made  less  progress 

at  nan  abroad.     The  resistance  was  due  to  that 

carious  principle  in  the  human  mind  which  accepts  what 
cwnes  from  afar  with  admiration  whilst  what  is  familiar 
j«  neglected  and  despised.  The  remedy  would  be  found 
in  '  •■'  '  _'  information  as  to  the  complete  success  of 
V  a  in  foreign  countries.     They  would  thus  dis- 

["  al.isurd  prejudices  which  are  engendered  and 

tV  y  certain  selfish  and  interested  individuals. 

Mr.  WiN'DHAM  did  not  concur  in  the  advice  of  Mr. 
VS'Uberforce  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  parliamentary 
oommittee.  It  was  a  question  for  medical  men.  To  a 
committee  of  the  House  the  adage  might  be  applied, 
He  mititr  ultra  crejnddin.  Let  them  enforce  with  their 
K^pproval  the  report  of  the  physicians,  and  then  let  them 
^^froceed  to  remunerate  that  meritorious  individual  to 
whom  society  owed  the  utmost  gratitude.  He  could  not 
help  thinking  he  had  not  jet  received  what  was  due  for 
the  expense  and  trouble  the  discovery  had  cost  him. 

Mr.  H.tXKs  was  of  a  sceptical  turn.  He  xsnshcd  the 
motion  hml  been  made  earlier  in  the  session,  for  then  he 
ihould  have  supported  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce. 
They  wi-shed  to  know  whether  Vaccination  really  did 
ifford  reasonable  security  from  smallpo.K.  It  was  not  a 
question  for  medical  men  for  which  the  House  was  in- 
comjietent.  They  were  as  capable  of  determining  the 
iKjinl,  and  setting  it  clearly  before  the  public,  as  the 
must  leameil  body  that  ever  existed.  He  wished  too, 
nnce  the  motion  would  bo  carried,  that  the  Royal 
tollege  of  Surgeons  might  be  united  with  the  Physi- 
OM*  in  the  production  of  the  report      As  for  Dr. 
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Jenner,  if  Vaccination  were  as  efficacious  as  asserted,  he 
mi<^ht  be  left  to  find  his  reward  in  its  practice. 

Lord    Henry    Petty    in   summing   up    the    debate 
expressed   his  satisfaction   with    the  general   approval 
extended  to  his  motion.     He  did  not  think  the  House 
competent  to  form  a  judgment  on  Vaccination.     They ' 
could    not    decide    whether    cowpox    was    genuine   or 
spurious,  or  whether  the  aflection  resulting  from  its  in- 
oculation  was   regular   or   otherwise ;    nor  could   they 
determine  whether  eruptions  that  might  break  out  after 
Vaccination  were  induced  by  the  operation,  or  were  due 
to  other  causes.     Such  delicate  questions  could  only  ba. 
solved  by  medical  men.     As  for  the  pi-oposal  to  annex  I 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  to  that  of  the  Physicians,] 
it  was  supertluous.     The   College  of  Physicians  would  I 
not  only  consult  the  Surgeons,  but  the  Medical  Colleges  I 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  likewise.     If  the  report  should' 
prove  favourable,  it  would  then  be  his  duty  to  propose 
that   remuneration  be  awarded  to  Dr.  Jenner  for  bis 
inestimable  discovery. 

The  motion  was  then  put  from  the  Chair  and  agreed 
to  unanimously.  ^ 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  report  of  the  CoilegoH 
of  Physicians  was  a  mere  formality  t<jward  a  vote  of 
credit  for  Jenuer's  relief.  He  lay  heavy  on  many  hands, 
and  none  were  more  anxious  to  be  relieved  from  the 
pressure  than  certain  influential  members  of  the  College 
whnse  report  was  solicited.  The  operation  was  skilfully 
planned  for  the  end  designed,  and  Lord  Henry  Petty 
allowed  himself  to  be  primed  and  applied  with  singular 
facility :  but  public  men  have  often  to  deliver  as  of 
themselves  what  is  communicated  by  others,  and  to 
stand  responsible  for  absurdities  of  which  they  are  un- 
conscious. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

REPORT   OF  THE  ROYAL   COLLEGE   OF   PHYSICIANS. 

muc  Report  of  the  Physicians  appeared  on  the  10th 
April.  1807,  a  verbose  document,  wherein  assertion  and 
eonjeetiire  were  awkwardly  intermingled.  Aa  to  the 
«xti.'ation  of  the  practice,  it  was  said — 

Duriiic  eii^ht  years  which  have  elapsed  sisce  Dr.  Jenner  made 
L.  y  puolio,  the  progress  of  Vuccination  has  been  rapid, 

c  _         Ul  parts  of  iho  Unit»)d  Kingdom,  but  In  every  quarter 

a(  Uia  eiv>lii>«d  world.  In  the  British  Islanils  Bome  hundred 
tfwiuands  have  been  vaccinated ;  in  our  possessions  in  the  East 
ladSaa  upwards  of  800,000,  and  among  the  nations  of  Europe  the 
jntUeo  has  become  general. 

Profoisional  men  have  submitted  it  to  the  fairest  trials,  and  the 
fnbbofortbe  moot  part  have  received  it  without  prejudice.  The 
iHtiBiot  ';ivoar  has  been  most  strong  and  satisfactory,  and 

itimfrz  though  it  has  received  a  check  in  some  quarters, 

murnn  u.  cju  upon  the  increase  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
Sngdom. 

Froni  the  Report  it  appeared  that  the  opposition  to 
Vaccitintion  proceeded  from  the  Inoculators;  and  tlie 
document  may  be  described  as  a  charge  against  the  old 
practice  as  much  as  a  positive  defence  of  the  new — 

Howprer  beneficial  the  inoculation  of  the  Smallpox  may  have 
b'  i\-idaal8,  it  apiwars  to  have  kept  up  a  constant  source 

;i,  which  has  been  the  means  of  increasing  the  number 
of  dcAtlik  by  what  is  called  the  natural  disease.  It  cannot  be 
•bolited  that  this  mischief  has  been  extended  by  the  inconsiderate 
■illlier  in  which  great  numbei-s  of  persons,  even  since  the  intro- 
JaaMon  of  Vaccination,  are  every  year  inoculated  with  Smallpox, 
tad  tiUrwards  required  to  attend  two  or  tliree  times  a- week  at  tlie 
|iUm  of  inoculation,  through  every  stage  of  their  illness. 

Some  Inoculators  asserted  that  Vaccination  produced 
"  new,  unheard-of,  and  monstrous  iliseases,"  and  made 
nse  of  pictures  to  excite  terror  and  disgust — 

Pablieations  with  such  representations  have  been  widely  oircu- 
liJ«d.  and  though  they  originated  either  in  gross  ignorance,  or 
vilfnl  miarepresentatioQ,  yet  have  tliey  lessened  the  confidence  of 
many,  pvticalarly  of  the  lower  classes,  in  Vaccination. 
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Whatever  the  character  of  Vaccination — had  the  cltum 
made  in  its  favour  been  a  true  claim,  still  the  chief 
resistance  to  its  practice  would  have  consisted  in  the 
common  apathy — 

The  lower  orders  of  society  can  hardly  he  induced  to  adopt  pre- 
cautions af^ainst  evik  wliich  may  be  at  a  distance ;  nor  can  it  be 
expected  from  them,  if  these  precautions  be  attended  with  expense. 
Cnless,  therefore,  from  the  immediate  dread  of  epidemic  Smallpox, 
neither  Vaccination  or  Inoculation  appears  at  any  time  to  have 
been  general,  and  when  the  cause  of  terror  has  passed  by  the  pnblio 
have  relapsed  into  indifference.  It  is  not  easy  to  suggest  a  remedy 
for  on  evU  so  deeply  implanted  in  human  nature. 

The  suggestion  was,  however,  made  that  Vaccination 
should  be  offered  gratis,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  College  that  until  Variolous  Inoculation 
was  superseded  or  prohibited,  "it  would  be  impossible  to 
prevent  the  constant  recurrence  of  Natural  Smallpox." 

The  recommendation  of  Vaccination  gratis  provoked 
the  wrath  of  Dr.  Moseley — 

Gratis  I  [he  exclaimed] :  Why,  every  person  knows  that  for  yean 
past  in  almost  every  street  of  London,  signs  or  boards  on  the  sidee 
of  ho\ise8,  or  on  Methodists'  shops,  or  in  apothecaries'  windows, 
have  invited  the  ignorant  multitude  to  gratuitous  Vaccination.     I 
have  seen  as  many  gratis  Cowpox  haud-biUs,  gratis  puffs,  gratis 
pathetic  sermons  and  addresses,  and  gratis  station  advertisements 
as  would  load  on  ox.    What  does  the  College  think  of  the  mounte- 
bank Jeuneriau  placard,  dispersed  on  walls  and  alleys,  and  among  ^ 
all  the  blackguard  public  houses  in  town  and  country,  and  hung  A 
up  in  the  shop  or  parlour  of  every  Cowpoxer  in  England  with  ■ 
Their  Majesties'  Names  and  those  of  Their  Augiist  Family  auda- 
ciously emblazoned  upon  it  ?  * 

The  Report  of  the  College  is  interesting  as  a  historic 
confession  and  a  mark  of  progress.     The  physicians  who  M 
drew  it  up  were  the  same  men  who  in  1800  professed  ■ 
their  unlimited  confidence  in  Vaccination,  whilst  as  yet 
they  knew  little  about  it,  proclaiming  in  the  newspapers 
that  they  considered  it  their  duty  to  declare — 

That  thoif  personi  who  have  hail  lh«  Cotvpox  are  perfecily 
secure  from  the  future  infection  of  the  Smallpox. 


•  Jirview  ^f  Report  on  Vaccination. 
1808. 


By  Beujamin  Moseley,    Loadon, 
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From  a  profeasion  so  unqualified  an  absolute  retracta- 
I  was  not  to  be  expected ;  but  experience  had  begotten 

ttion.  and  it  is  instructive  to  remark  with  what  quali- 
Rmtions  the  retreat  from  the  original  position  was 
altiuupled.     Thus — 

Tb«  secnrity  ileriveJ  from  Vaccination  if  not  ahiolutehj  perfect 

\  B»  nearly  bo  ns  can  perhaps  be  expected  from  any  hiimau  dis- 

1l»rv ;  for  among  several  liunvlrecl  llioiisand  caBos,  with  the  results 

Swhu'ti   til.  C.vljpjfe  has  been  tnnile  acquainted,  the  number  of 

»B»g«d_  m  /icon  turjrrieinijlij  amall,  so  much  bo  as  to  form 

noma*  .1  jiction  to  the  general  adoption  of  Yacciaatiou. 

The  Report  was  not  the  deliverance  of  men  posseased 
with  the  confidence  of  1800:  throughout  there  was 
aiatiife»t  the  failing  conviction  which  evades  responsi- 
bility and  seeks  for  confirmation  from  sources  external 
to  itaelf.  After  a  reference  to  tlie  Variolous  Test,  the 
Report  ran  on — 

It  kpp«ar8  from  numerons  observations  communicated  to  the 
CuD(g«,  that  those  who  have  been  vaccinated  ore  secure  from  the 
vonUgion  of  epidemic  Smallpox.  Towns  and  districts  of  country 
in  which  Vaccination  had  been  general,  have  aftem'ards  had 
SBkUpox  prevalent  on  all  sides  of  them  without  siifforing  from  the 
MBk^tiun.  There  are  also  in  the  evidence  a  few  examples  of 
■pdfznic  Smallfiox  having  been  subdued  by  a  general  Vaccination. 

The  liability  to  confound  coincidence  with  cause  was 
not  unknown  in  1807,  and  might  have  been  suggested  as 
•  possible  explanation  of  the  ce.ssation  of  a  variolous 
epidemic  contemporaneously  with  Vaccination ;  although 
at  the  present  ilay  Vaccination,  when  Smallpox  is  epi- 
ilcmif,  in  known  to  do  little  else  than  invito  and  extend 

general  (that  was  to  say  partial)  Vaccination 
of  certain  Ujwns  and  country  districts  secured  universal 
exemption  from  Smallpox,  the  Physicians  failed  to 
ttplain.  Extraordinary  tales  of  Vicarioas  Vaccination 
wwe  current  and  piously  received.  If  a  fraction  of  an 
vban  or  rural  community  happened  to  be  vaccinated 
(tisually  a  fraction  least  likely  to  be  troubled  with  Small- 
pox in  any  event)  and  Smallpox  did  not  break  out,  or 
<M  uot  widely  prevail,  the  salvation  of  the  community 
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was  ascribed  to  the  Vicarious  Vaccination.  The  pheno- 
menon has,  strange  to  say,  escaped  the  attention  of 
theolop^aus,  although  medical  men  constantly  attest  its 
occurrence. 

Ruefully  was  it  conceded  that  Vaccination  was  not  an 
absolute  preservative  from  Smallpox,  but  the  pain  of     ■ 
concession  was  softened  with  the  plea  of  mitigation —      S 

In  almost  every  ease  where  Smallpox  has  succeeded  Vaccination.  ^1 
the  disease  has  varied  much  from  its  ordinary  course ;  it  has  neither 
been  the  same  in  violence,  nor  in  the  dinration  of  its  symptoms,  but 
has,  with  very  few  exceptions,  been  remarkably  mild,  as  if  the 
Smallpox  had  been  deprived,  by  the  previous  vaccine  disease,  of 
all  its  usual  malignity. 

It  goes  without  saj'ing,  that  such  a  statement  was 
quackish  romance.     How  could  a  physician  know  that 
any  case  of  Smallpox  had  been  made  milder  by  Vaccina- 
tion ?   for  how  could  he?  know  how  severe  the  disease 
would  have  been  without  Vaccination  ?    Any  ground  oi 
comparison  was  wanting,     Smallpox  is  an  eruptive  fever 
of  wide  degrees  of  intensity — slight  as  to  be  a  trixdal 
ailment,  scvci'o  as  to  be  inevitably  fatal.     "  So  true," 
wrote  Dr.  WagstaH'e  in  1722,  "  is  that  common  observa- 
tion, that  there  is  one  sort  in  which  a  nui-se  cannot  kill, 
and  another  which  even  a  physician  cannot  cure,"     Yet^ 
every  case  of  mild  Smallpox  after  Cowpox  came  into^f 
fashion  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  Vaccination ! 


placed 

Some  writers  [the  Eeport  continues]  have  greatly  nndervalaed 
the  seciu^ty  Vaccination  aiTords,  while  others  have  considered  it  tO| 
be  of  a  temporary  nature  only ;  but  il"  any  reliance  is  to  be  place(~ 
on  the  statements  laid  before  the  College,  its  power  of  protectini 
the  human  body  from  Smallpox,  thouyh  not  perfect  indeed,  i 
abundantly  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  the  prudent  and  dis- 
passionate. The  opinion  that  Vaccination  affords  but  a  temporary 
security  is  supported  by  no  analogy  in  Nature,  nor  by  the  facta 
which  have  hitherto  occurred. 

The  analogy  of   Nature  was  a  treacherous  support, 
whilst  the  Physicians  did  not  foresee  the  time  whe: 
their  successors  would  plead  the  fact  of  the  temporary 
security  of  Vaccination  as  a  reason  for  systematic  Re- 
Vaccination, 
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li  is  not  difficult  to  discern  between  the  lines  of  the 
Report  a  spirit  of  rloiibt  and  hesitation.  Those  who 
ftsjned  it  had  gone  too  far  to  turn  back ;  there  was 
Jenner  on  their  hands ;  and  a  public  ready  to  hoot  if 
lh«re  was  any  open  apostasy.  The  outlook  at  home  was 
not  encouraging,  but  there  was  the  Continent,  yea  more, 
ibe  wide  world  itself  wherein  to  cover  the  reproach  of 
failure — 

'  eooltl  not  be  insensible  [said  the  Physicians]  to  the  oon- 
DQ  they  receive  not  only  from  the  introduction  of  Vaccination 

f  (TOT  pwrt  of  Earope,  but  throughout  the  vatt  Continent!  of 

'^  mnd  America. 

▼ftst  Continents  of  Asia  and  America  I    A  fine 
very  fine  phrase,  with  more  comfort  in  it  than 
._  might  imagine. 

the  Report  wo  detect  one  good  service,  namely,  the 

rion  of  Jennor's  fiction  about  Spurious  Cowpox. 

len  Vaccination  was  first  brought  forward,  cases  were 

of  Smallpox  after  Cowpox.     Jenner  at  once 

that  tlie  Cowpox  in  such  instances  must  have 

spurious,  for  Smallpox  after  genuine  Cowpox  wa.s 

Bible;   and  Spurious  Cowpox  was  thenceforward 

bvely  used  to  baflle  inquirers  and  to  account  for  failures. 
Spurious  Cowpox  served  the  enfls  of  the  Vaccinators 
magnificently,  but  by  and  by  it  began  to  have  awkward 
eoQseqavDccs.  Genuine  Cowpox  wa-s  said  to  be  harmless 
— it  wax  the  Spurious  that  was  ineffective  or  worked 
OMcbief ;  and  tin-  Inocidators  plied  the  terror  of  Spurious 
Pox  against  Vaccination.  It  thereforu  became  necessary 
ID  dear  Spurious  Co\vpox  out  of  the  way,  and  Jenner, 
before  the  Colle^'e  of  Physicians,  pressed  upon  tlie  point, 
'owned  wp,"  as  Americans  .say,  and  authorised  the  follow- 
fag  axpUtwtiou — 

SdOU  doTiutions  from  the  naaal  course  have  occasionally  occurred 
bVaMi'  ich  the  Author  of  the  practicu  has  called  Spurioas 

Cwrpox.  the  public  have  been  mUled,  a»  i/ there  wrr«  a 

tnu  and  a  JaUc  Cowpox ;  but  it  appears  tlmt  notliing  mora  wa« 
OMKit  than  to  express  irre);uiarity  or  difference  from  that  common 
fena  ami  progrest  of  the  vaccine  pustule  from  which  its  eOioacy  ia 
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Mark !    Here  was  a  third  definition  of  Spurious  Cow-j 

pox  by  Jennor. 

First,  in  the  Inqith^y  of  1798,  he  described  Spurioij 
Cowpox  as  eruptions  on  the  cow  underived  from  horso-J 
grease,  producing  no  erysipelas  wlien  inoculat<>d  on  th« 
human   subject,  and  without   effect  agaiast   Smallpox.] 
True  Cowpox  was  generated  from  horsegrease,  and  fron 
horsegrease  only. 

Second,  in  the  Origin  of  the  Vaccine  Tnoctdation  oi 
1801  all  reference  to  horsegrease  was  dropped  for  com- 
mercial reasons,  whilst  the  existence  of  Spurious  Cowpoxl 
was  reasserted  "as  some  varieties  of  spontaneous  eruptions 
upon  the  cow." 

Third,  before  the  Physicians  in  1807,  he  removed  the 
spurious  disease  from  the  cow  altogether,  saying,  nothing 
more  was  meant  by  Spurious  Cowpox  than  variations  in 
the  form  and  progress  of  vaccine  pustules  on  the  arms 
the  vaccinated ' 

In  short,  to  vary  the  phrase  of  Betsy  Prig,  "  Ther 
never  was  no  Spurious  Cowpox."    Slippery,  very  slipperyJ 
was  the  immortal  Jenner. 

With  the  report  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ' 
were  delivered  reports  from  the  London  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  from  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges  o£fl 
Physicians  and  of  Surgeons.  ™ 
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The  report  from  the  London  College  of  Surgeons  waa 
considered  most  unsatisfactory,  and  could  its  tenor  have 
been  foreseen,  the  Jennerians  might  never  have  asked  for, 
it.  1100  circulars  wore  dispatched  on  loth  December, 
1806,  to  all  the  members  of  the  College  whose  addresses 
were  known  in  the  United  Kingdom,  submitting  the 
following  questions — 

1st.  How  many  persons  have  you  vaccinated  ? 

2nd.  Have  any  of  your  patients  Lad  Smallpox  after  Vaccination  ? 

8rd.  Have  any  bad  effects  occurred  in  your  experience  in  con- 
sequence of  Vaccination  ?  and  if  so,  what  are  they  ? 

4th.  Ib  the  practice  of  VacoinatiDn  increasing  or  decreosuig  in 
your  neighbourhood  ?  if  decreasing,  to  what  cause  do  you  impute  it  ? 

To  the  1100  circulars  only  42G  replies  were  received.  I 
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Why  n«arly  two-thirds  of  the  members  kept  silent  when 
at  the  outset  they  were  converted  in  multitude  to  Vac- 
cination, was  left  unexplained.  The  replies  wore  thus 
rammarised  by  the  Board  on  17th  &Iarch,  1807 — 

The  number  of  persona  stated  in  euoh  letters  to  have  been  vao- 
daated.  18  164.881. 
'''  :'  dr  of  eosee  in  which  Smallpox  had  followed  Vacciua- 

t: 

ium ^rurnpi  think  it  propoT  to  remark  under  this  head,  tliat,  in 

"  J   tion  of  cases  in  which  Smallpox  hiis  succeeded  Vacoina- 

r1>«'  ••  "'-•'•  I", 1  none  but  those  in  which  the  subject  was 

at«d  )'  tMtu  reporting  the  facts. 

"Tl»»  bttj  ci J  i_.-Les  which  have  arisen  from  Vaccination  are^ 

CC  cases  of  eruption  of  the  Kkin,  and 
24  of  inilaiiimation  of  the  arm,  whereof 
8  proved  fatal. 

'  Vaccination,  in  the  ^eator  number  of  Counties  from 
"lich  reports   have  been   received,  appeal's  to  be  in- 
creasing: in  the  Metropolis  it  is  on  the  decrease. 

Tlie  principal  reasons  assigned  for  the  decrease  are — 

Imperfect  Vaccination, 

Iixtances  of  Smallpox  after  Vaccination, 
Suppoiicd  bad  consequences, 
rublicatious  a£;aiiiat  the  practice, 
I'oi>alar  prejudices. 

The  report  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Physicians 
dsaowned  ac<|uaintanco  with  Vaccination,  the  practice 
being  entirely  in  th..-  hands  of  surgeons  and  other  prac- 
titioners— 

Vfith  m  view,  however,  to  publish  their  conviction  of  the  immense 
bwwlltit  which  bare  been,  aud  which  will  in  future  be  derived  to 
Iba  woridt  from  Inoculation  for  the  Co^vpox,  they  had  spontanoonsly 
■ad  BDaaiffionaly  elected  Dr.  Jenner  an  honorary  Fellow  of  their 
,  a  mark  of  distinction  which  they  very  rarely  confer,  and 
I  they  confine  almost  exclusively  to  Foreign  Physicians  of  the 
.  wninence. 

The  report  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  dated  3rd  March, 

IH07.  left  nothing  for  the  Jennerians  to  desire.   The  Edin- 

bargh  .surgeons  were  satisfied  from  their  own  experience 

thmt  Vaccination  constituted  a  permanent  security  from 

16 


Smallpox,  and  they  had  observed  no  ill  consequences  from 
the  practice.     Vaccination  commenced  in  Edinburgh  in  j 
1801,  and  was  now  so  general  in  the  city — 

That  for  two  or  three  years  past,  Smallpox  has  been  reckoned 
rather  a  rare  occurrence,  oven  among  the  lower  order  of  the  inhAbi- 
tanta,  unlcat  in  sotne  particular  quarters  about  twelve  month* 
ago.  Among  the  higher  ranks  of  the  inhabitants  the  disease  is 
unknown. 

Rare,  unless  in  some  quarters  about  a  year  ago !  We 
turn  to  the  report  of  the  Edinburgh  Dispensary  for  1805, 
and  there  we  read — 

The  loathsome  disease  has  unfortunately  been  very  prevalent  ia  j 
several  quarters  of  the  city. 

And  this  coincidently  with  extensive  Vaccination  to  I 
which  apparently  there  was  no  active  opposition  I  We 
have  also  to  remember  in  this  connection  the  statement 
of  Professor  Alexander  Monro  in  1765,  that "  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Scotland  generally  have  Smallpox  in  their 
infancy  or  childhood ;  very  few  adults  being  seen  in 
this  disease";  and  that  in  Edinburgh,  with  conditional 
strongly  favourable  to  Smallpox,  the  mortality  from  theB 
disease  was  on  an  average  little  more  than  a  hundred  a 
year.  The  Edinburgh  physicians  knew  nothing  practi- 
cally of  Vaccination,  and  we  see  how  the  Surgeons,  who 
did  know,  shaped  their  evidence.  ^ 

The  Dublin  College  of  Physicians  echoed  the  fashion-S 
able  opinion  "  that  Cowpox  Inoculation  was  safe,  and 
fully  answered  its  purpase."  They  were  "  willing  to 
allow  that  doubtful  cases  had  occurred  of  Smallpox  after 
Vaccination,  but  on  minute  investigation,  these  supposed 
instances  originated  generally  in  misrepresentation,  or 
the  difficulty  of  discriminating  between  Smallpox  and 
other  eruptions."  llather  awkwardly,  seeing  how  thai 
opposite  opinion  was  in  vogue,  they  professed  their  fmt]i| 
in  Variolous  Inoculation  — 

The  Smallpox  is  rendered  a  much  less  formidable  disease  in] 
Ireland  by  the  frequency  of  Inoculation  for  it,  than  in  otlier  part*! 
of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  where  prejudices  iigainst  InoculatioDj 
have  prevailed.    Hence  parents,  not  imnaturally,  object  to  thaj 


intnxlaetion  of  a  new  disease,  in  the  shape  of  Vaccination,  pre- 
{■nag  lo  trost  to  the  practice  with  the  mildness  and  safety  of 
wUdh  th«y  arc  well  acquainted. 

Dublin  College  of  Sur^jeona  showed  themselves 
fully  abreast  of  the  time.  They  had  nothing  to 
«y  for  Inoculation,  but  testified  their  confidence  in 
TMcination,  and  how  its  practice  was  increasinrr  in 
IieUnd.  From  1800  to  180G  a  total  of  14,335  had  been 
"■  1    with    vaccine    infection"   at    the    Dublin 

ir.  ^.  and  many  elsewhere — 

I  . ; .  I '  %8  been  found  to  be  a  mild  disease,  and  rarely  attended 
wit.;  ir  .  r,  or  any  alarming  symptom,  and  the  few  cases  of 
S-i'  I  hich  have  occurred  in  Ireland  afitr  tupjjoaed  Vac- 

tymition,  huMe  been  satisfactorily  proved  lo  have  ariten  from 
teeidfntal  eircumatancei. 

iccidental  circumstances  !     Thus  was  the 
til  ition  of  experience  veiled  and  denied  ! 

.  with  this  budget  of  ({uestionable  evidence, 
tli;.  ^....  .;inient  proceeded  to  claim  from  the  House  of 
Cbmiuions  a  second  endowment  for  Jcnner. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

JENNER   RELIEVED — 1807. 

Whiujt  tlje  Royal  College  of  Physicians  were  preparing 
thfcir  report,  there  waa  perturbation  in  the  political 
Dull  and  bigoted  George  III.  refusing  on  the 
of  his  oath  to  concede  to  Roman  Catholics  the 
rij^bU  of  citii^ns,  a  change  of  administration  ensued,  and 
Mr.  Perceval,  a  man  ai'ter  the  King's  own  heart,  replaced 
Lord  Heiuy  Petty  as  Chancellor  of  the  Excheciuer, 
and  proceeded  to  give  effect  to  the  plan  for  relieving 
Jcnner ;  a  purpose  for  which  the  report  "  On  the  State 
of  Vaccine  Inoculation  in  the  United  Kingdom  "  was 
merely  a  blind. 
On  the  20th  July,  1807,  the  House  of  Commons  being 
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in  Committee  of  Supply,  Mr.  Perceval  moved  that  Dr. ' 
Jenner  be  awarded  a  second  sum  of  £10,000  for  hisj 
matchless  discovery.     Smallpox  was  one  of  the  greatest 
afflictions   of    mankind,   from    which    hardly   anj'   one 
escaped.     For  this  dreadful  malady,  Jenner  had  invented 
a  preventive,  unknown  before,  or  if  known,  which  had 
never  been  published.     He  did  not  therefore  think  the 
Committee  would   consider   his   proposal   extravagant; 
indeed  it  was  rather  an  act  of  justice  than  of  liberality. 
Those  who  had  read  the  Report  of  the  Physicians  would 
recognise  the  immense  advantages  of  the  new  practice. 
As  for  its  inconveniences,  they  were  as  nothing  to  those  ' 
which   attended   Variolous    Inoculation,  and    the    few 
mistakes  recorded  were  duo  to  ignorance  and  carelessness. 
It   might   be   objected   by  those  who  adhere<l   to   Mr. 
Malthus,  that  nothing  was  gained  by  saving  lives  from 
pestilence ;  for  deaths  were  not  losses  where  means  of 
subsistence  were  inadequate ;  but  for  his  part  he  would 
disregard  the  argument  even  if  it  were  true.     It  wasj 
much  better  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  hearts,  andj 
preserve  life  whenever  it  was  within  their  power.     He' 
had  often  heard  that  the  true  riches  of  a  state  were  its 
inhabitants.     But  he   would   not  attempt   to   measure 
Jenner 's  award  by  the  number  of  lives  that  his  invention 
would  preserve  to  the  world.     If  he  did  so,  what  .sum 
would  they  have  to  offer !     All  he  need  say  was,  that 
the   £10,000    proposed    represented    no    more    than  a 
moderate  acknowledgment  of  labour  and  genius  devote<l ' 
to  the  service  of  humanity. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lei'evre  opposed  the  motion.     He   had 
thought  the  former  apphcation  for  £20,000  excessive,  I 
and  had  concurred  with  those  who  reduced  it  to  £10,000.1 
He   had   moreover  acijuiesced   in  the  smaller  sum  by] 
reason  of  his  faith  in  the  report  of  the  Committt^e  of  tho 
House  on  the  New  Inoculatiou,  but  he  now  discovered  \ 
that  many  of  the  statements  in  that  report  were  erroneous. 
It  attested  that  Vaccination  was  an  infallible  preventive  I 
of  smallpox,  whilst   the   report  of  tho   Surgeons  now 
admits    .50  failures !      The   first  report  stated  that  no  i 
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disease  followed  Vaccination,  whilst  now  it  is  confessed 
that  scrofula  and  other  alarming  symptoms  are  it^ 
occasional  sequences  !  The  report  thus  prejudicial  to 
Vaccination  nevertheless  argues  in  its  favour,  and  he 
would  like  to  call  witnesses  to  the  bar  of  the  House  who 
would  make  manifest  still  further  its  inconsistencies  and 
inaccuracies.  At  this  late  period  of  the  session,  it  was 
not  right  to  vote  away  such  an  amount  of  public  money. 
[Such  "  late  periods  "  are,  however,  always  selected  for 
yohL\  Bf.sides,  il  was  generally  known  that  Benjamin 
Joty  of  Worth  in  Dorsetshire  discovered  the  use  of 
eowpox  long  before  Jenner,  and  if  the  House  was 
resolved  to  be  liberal,  the  reward  should  be  shared 
with  Jesty,  or  with  Jesty's  family.  He  should  oppose 
the  Vote,  but  he  did  not  say  that  he  would  always 
do  so.  Uis  purpose  was  to  gain  time  for  more  careful 
inouiry. 

Lord  Henry  Petit,  who  had  first  moved  in  the 
natter,  came  to  his  successor's  support.  He  had  no 
doubt  a»  to  the  efficacy  of  Vaccination,  nor  as  to  Jenner 
heinc  its  discoverer.  His  difficulty  was  to  find  a  rule 
for  the  justice  of  the  case ;  for  whoever  considered  the 
value  of  the  discovery  must  perceive  that  it  would  be 
impoiiRible  for  them  to  deal  generously  with  the  discoverer. 
His  service  to  mankind  was  entirely  beyond  any  financial 
(Mtunate.  It  was  objected  that  Vaccination  was  not 
tnblliblo.  He  replied  that  absolute,  never-failing  per- 
fection ought  not  to  be  expected  from  any  human  tievice ; 
tbey  should  rest  well  satisfied  in  the  approximation  to 
infallibility  that  belonged  to  Vaccination.  Its  daily  bene- 
fits wore  numberless.  Multitudes  of  seamen,  soldiers, 
and  <nttzens  of  every  description  had  been  saved  by  it, 
and  in  contemplating  its  future  effects  on  the  human 
race,  the  mind  was  lost  in  amazement  and  gratitude. 
How  then  should  they  presume  to  talk  of  lil)erality 
towards  Jenner,  the  benefactor  !  They  should  recollect 
how  he  stands  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  how  they 
were  acting  in  view  of  all  nations,  and  liow  their  own 
characters  were  at  stake  in  their  demeanour  towards 
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him.  Afl  to  Malthus  there  was  a  misapprehension, 
had  taught  nothing  that  forbade  the  extinction  of  an 
infectious  disease  which  so  greatly  reduced  human  happi- 
ness. In  their  concern  for  Vaccination,  the  House  should 
not  forget  the  mischief  that  was  still  wrought  by  inocu- 
lation with  smallpox.  Zealous  as  he  was  for  the  new 
practice,  ho  had  no  wish  to  meddle  with  what  others 
might  imagine  (however  absurdly)  tended  to  their  own 
preservation  and  that  of  their  families,  but  no  one  had  a 
right  to  endanger  the  lives  of  others.  It  was  proved 
beyond  dispute  that  those  who  were  inoculated  with 
smallpox  diffused  the  fatal  contagion  by  going  abroad, 
or  being  carried  abroad.  He  thought,  therefore,  it  was 
not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  the  State  to  obligeH 
those  who  were  infected  with  smallpox  to  keep  withia 
doors  until  complete  recovery.  He  would  not  move  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution,  but  would  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  acceding  to  a  larger  siim.  

General  TjVRLETOn  could  not  withhold  his  tribute  of 
praise  from  the  author  of  this  blessing  to  mankind.     Tfl 
his  knowledge,  it  had  saved  the  lives  of  many  in  hi 
Majesty's  service.     Soldiers  could  march  and   performl 
every  military  duty  when  under  the  process  of  vaccina 
tion.     It  had  been  said  that  gentlemen  in  the  army  had 
no   respect   for  anything  save  success  in  war,  but  he. 
thought  that  many  officers  knew  how  to  admire  Jennet 
the  preserver  of  millions,  and  to  allow  that  in  futur 
ages  his  glory  would  exceed  the  renown  of  the  greate.s| 
warriors. 

Mr.  STURGE.S  Bourne  denounced  the  practice  of  inocu- 
lating out-patients  at  the  Smallpox   Hospital  whereby 
the  disease  was  systematically  perpetuated  and  diffused^ 
throughout  the  community.     He  thought  the  legislaturaifl 
would  be  as  much  justified  in  taking  measures  to  prevent^ 
this  evil  by  restraint,  as  a  man  would  be  in  snatching  a 
firebrand  out  of  the  hands  of  a  maniac  just  as  ho  was 
going  to  set  fire  to  a  city. 

Mr.  Hawkins  Brow'ne  confessed  with  shame  thai 
had  voted  for  £10.000  instead  of  £20,000  in  1S02  ; 
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at  that  time  he  little  knew  the  extent  of  Jeuner's  service 
to  the  human  race. 

Mr.  EnwAUD  Morris  did  not  think  that  even  what 
h»d  Ijeen  said  sufficiently  set  forth  their  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Jenner.  His  discovery  aftbrded  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  the  extermination  of  smallpox,  and  the  merit  of 
the  transcendent  discovery  wa.s  all  his  own.  Inoculation 
in  the  old  mode  mitigated  the  disease  in  a  few,  and 
•pread  it  in  full  fury  over  many.  It  wa.s  therefore  a 
eurse  to  mankind  instead  of  a  blessing.  The  Smallpox 
Umjiital  in  its  practice  of  inoculation,  was  a  source  of 

Sslileuce  and  a  multiplier  of  victims  to  this  deplorable 
iitt'mper.  The  pre-eminent  distinction  of  Vaccination 
was  that  it  preserved  its  subject  and  injured  no  one. 
This  unspeakable  blessing  they  owed  to  Jenner,  nor  had 
the  least  improvement  been  effected  upon  his  original 
and  carefully  matured  prescription.  They  were  bound 
to  cfmsider  how  he  had  abandoned  the  lucrative  pursuit 
of  hln  profession,  and  surrendered  many  years  of  his  life 
for  the  good  of  his  country  and  mankind.  He  would 
therefore  .submit  an  amendment  to  the  re.solution  before 
the  Committee,  that  the  grant  be  £20,000  instead  of 
£10.000,  to  mark  their  sense  of  Jenner's  merits  and  to 
place  him  in  a  state  of  independence. 

The  amendment  was  warmly  supported  by  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  Mr.  Windham,  Sir  John  Sebright,  and  Mr. 
Herbert 

Mr.  Perceval,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exche(iuer,  stood 
to  his  n^olution,  but  with  indifferent  arguments.  It 
ma  without  precedent  that  a  vote  recommended  by 
O'— -■■••u^nt  should  be  thus  increa.ted.  He  admitted 
t  ler  was  entitled  to  much  more  than  they  could 

■  i.  Liut  it  was  also  without  precedent  that  so  great  a 
as  £30,000  (inclusive  of  the  former  vote)  should  be 
:»wed  on  any  discoverer. 

r.  William  Smitu  would  not  submit  to  these  objec- 
tioas.  He  recited  the  triumphs  of  Vaccination  in  Asia 
and  America,  and  .said  it  was  true  as  of  old  that  a  prophet 
had  no  honour  in  hia  own  country.     [An  observation 
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singularly  inapplicable  to  Jenner.]  He  urged  the  Com- 
mittee to  vote  for  the  larger  sum,  and  said  that  whilst^ 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Elxchequer  might  in  his  public 
capacity  protest,  yet  in  his  secret  heart  he  would  not  be 
displeased  if  overborne  by  the  sentiment  of  the  House,  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Whitbuead  begged  the  Committee  to  bear  in  mind 
that  Jenner  had  scorned  to  monopolise  Vaccination,  and 
had  thereby  sacrificed  a  great  fortune.     He  called  on  the 
House  to  vote  for  the  larger  sum.    Vaccination  furnished 
the  means  for  lessening  the  poor  rate.     Reduced  small- 
pox signified  fewer  deaths,  fewer  orphans,  fewer  widows.  M 
Vaccination  meant  better  health  for  the  poor  and  more  V 
money  in  the  pockets  of  the  rich.     They  would  excuse 
this  appeal  of  his  to  the  cupidity  of  the  landed  interest 
inasmuch  as  he  had  been  anticipated  in  the  exhibition  of 
loftier  considerations.      He  also  wished  to  relieve  the 
House  from  a  renewal  of  this  question.     Let  them  re- 
ward Jenner  once  for  all,  and  liberally :  and  rememberB 
that  what  was  called  economy  in  this  connection,  if  prac-" 
tised  by  the  House,  would  be,  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
their  disgrace.  b 

Others  spoke  in  a  similar  strain,  and  when  the  HouseH 
divided,  60  voted  for  Mr.  Morris's  amendment,  and  47 
against  it,  .t20,000  being  carried  by  a  majority  of  13. 
Including  the  £10,000  voted  in  1802,  Jenner  was  thus 
awarded  .£oO,000  of  public  money,  in  times,  too,  of  waTj 
and  scarcity. 

The  debate,  it  will  be  observed,  was  conducted  in  m} 
House  of  107  members  at  a  late  period  of  the  session,  J 
and   the   variations   among   the   speakers   consisted   inj 
degrees  of  extravagance  and  credulity.      The  fabulouaj 
matter  as  to  Jenner  personally  affords  curious  evitlencej 
of  the  manner  in  which  legends  originate  in  the  presence  I 
of  contemporaries,  and  how  they  come  to  be  repeated] 
with  the  fervour  of  good  faith  by  men  whose  competence 
and  honesty  might  be  taken  for  unimpeachable.    Jenner's 
pai'ty  had  whipped  up  their  adherents,  and  the  issue  was 
sedulously  arranged  for ;  but  because  they  had  their  way 
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it  need  not  be  assumed  that  it  was  necessary  to  circum- 
vent any  active  adversaries.      Apathy  was  their  chief 
•lifficultv.     There  was  little  to  be  got  out  of  cowpox  by 
the  ordinary  politician ;  and  then,  as  now,  the  average 
M.P.  rarely  committed  himself  to  any  project  that  did 
not   obviously  make  for  his  popularity.      As   for   the 
enthu.%iasra  for  Vaccination  displayed  by  the  speakers  in 
the  House,  we  have  to  recollect  that  they  were  not  con- 
verts to  the  practice  per  8e.     No  really  new  discovery 
ma  ever  received  with  such  an  instant  chorus  of  appro- 
DO  by  the  mob,  educated  or  uneducated.    They  were 
"  all  bre<i  under  the  severe  and  dangerous  practice 
iolous  Inoculation,  whereof  Vaccination  was  no 
f^than  a  mollification  with  a  seductive  promise  of 
il  or  greater  security  from  smallpox,  and  exemption 
>m  its  perils  and  annoyances.     Unless  this  preposses- 
>o  bo  allowed  for,  the  conduct  of  Parliament  toward 
lenii«r  cannot  be  rightl}'  understood.     There  was  not  a 
word  uttered  against  Vaccination  from  the  ground  which 
physiologists  at  this  day  occupy,  for  that  ground,  in  a 
kitic  sense,  was  as  yet  unknown.     Smallpox  was  a 
ious  visitation  to  be  mysteriously  dealt  with — 
if  possible,  by  medical  artifice ;  and  not,  as  we 
*te  persuaded,  a  crisis  of  impurity  in  the  blood  induced 
by  foul  conditions  of  life,  which  cannot  be  better  dis- 
ptMed  of  than  in  the  course  of  nature  by  eruptive  fever. 
If  we  could  suppress  smallpox  (in  any  other  way  than 
by  the  removal  of  its  causes)  we  should  merely  alter  its 
manifestation  and  have  to  accept  it  in  some  other  and 
aggravated  form  of  disease. 
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Jenner  provided  for,  his  adherents  had  yet  another  end 
to  achieve,  namely,  their  own  release  from  the  burden  of 
the  Royal  Jennerian  Society,  paralysed  by  the  secession 
of  Dr.  Walker  ami  the  Friends  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Loudon  Vaccine  Institution.  At  first  they  had  en- 
deavoured to  discredit  the  new  Institution,  even  to  the 
extent  of  distributing  hand-bills  like  the  following  in 
the  streets — 


Caution. 

To  persona  desirous  of  obtaining  iKOctn^ATiOK  for  the  Cowpox 
Gratis  under  the  sanction  of 

TuE  BoYAL  Jeitkerian  Societt. 

Whereas,  Doctor  John  Walkeb  has,  under  various  pretences, 
obstructed  i>er80us  going  to  the  Central  House  of  this  Society,  the 
rublio  are  hereby  warned  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  any 
insidious  representations,  the  connection  between  Dr.  Waucer  and 
the  Society  having  ceased,  and  Dr.  Knowles  having  been  appointed 
the  Resident  Inoculator  at  the  Society's  Uouse,  No.  14  Salisbury 
Squai'e. 

By  Order  of  the  Directors  and  Medical  Council,  Qlh  October, 
180e. 

It  was  all  in  vain.  Walker  was  preferred  to  Sheridan 
Knowles  backed  by  Jenner,  whose  friends  had  no  liking 
for  the  support  of  the  Societj'  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
It  was  therefore  planned  to  resort  to  Parliament  for  an 
annual  subsidy  so  as  tlispense  with  the  necessity  of  sub- 
scriptions. The  managers  of  the  London  Vaccine  Insti- 
tution, learning  what  was  on  foot,  naturally  argued  that 
if  Government  was  to  be  thus  propitious,  it  was  they 
who  had  the  better  claim  to  assistance,  and  therefore 
prepared  a  petition  setting  forth  their  exertions  in  spread- 
ing Vaccine  Inoculation.  This  interference  with  their 
scheme  tilled  the  Jenneriaas  with  fury,  and  Mr.  JohnJ 
Fuller  undertook  to  speak  their  mind  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  When,  therefore,  on  2nd  June,  1808,  Sirl 
Thomas  Turton  presented  the  petition,  Fuller  sprang! 
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to  his  feet  and  denounced  it,  saying  a  grosser  forgery  had 
never  l>ecn  submitted  to  the  ilouse. 

The  Spkakeu  interposed.  The  petition  had  not  been 
reftiL  When  it  was,  the  House  would  be  enabled  to 
jodge  of  its  contents.      Mr.  Foller  resumed  his  seat 

Kd  ^neral  laughter.    The  petition  having  been  read — 
[f.  Fdlleb  apologised  for  his  abruptness.     The  peti- 
was  a  gross  cheat,  a  wicked  trick  to  swindle  the 
He ;  or,  if  it  was  not  absolute  swindling,  it  went  very 
near  tlie  wind.     When  they  came  to  solicit  his  subscrip- 
tion, he  thought  they  represented  some  respectable  cor- 
poration, but  what  did  they  turn  out  to  be  ?    A  parcel 
d  Quftkera,  or  Presbyterians,  or  whatever  else  they  were 
aQed.     They  had  got  five  guineas  from  him,  liut  the 
moment  he  detected  them,  he  threatened  them  with  a 
Bow  Street  officer  and  a  charge  of  swindling,  which  soon 
lightened  them  into  a  re-delivery  of  his  money.     What 
a  shame  it  was  to  see  the  cause  of  such  fellows  espoused 
W  any  man  in  that  House !     Ho  did  not  suppose  the 
Booounible  Baronet  shared  in  their  gains,  and  he  might 
laagfa  AS  he  pleased,  and  spout  like  a  lawyer,  but  it  wa.s 
A  poor  way  to  show  iiimself  ofl'  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
Botoriety  among  such  despicable  sectaries.    He  hoped  the 
HooM  would  not  lend  any  countenance  to  the  imposture. 
8Sr  Thomas  Tl'rton  good  humouredly  replied,  that 
Uie  Jennerian  Society,  in  whose  interest  the  preceding 
•peaker  exhibited   so  much  untempered  zeal,  was  not 
iastiuitod  till  1803.     The  original  Vaccine  Pock  Institu- 
tion   was   established   by   Dr.    Pearson   in    1709.      The 
Institution  to  which  the  petition  referred  was  established 
is  18(K},  chiefly  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a 
wet  to  whose  virtuous  principles  and  behaviour  it  wa.s 
k»  privilege  to  bear  testimony.     Since  180G  the  Institu- 
om   had  communicated    the  vaccine  matter  lo  JSl.OOO 
W!wn"«  in  every  situation  of  life.     The  petitioners  only 
deaired  to  have  the  facts  they  adduced  inquired  into,  and 
^  kped  for  public  aid  only  in  the  event  of  being  entitled 
to  It  on  public  grounds. 
This  application  for  assistance  by  Walker's  Institution 
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rendered  its  concession  to  the   Jennerian  Society  im- 
possible :  it  was  not  for  the  Government  to  get  into  hot 
water  by  showing  favour  to  either;  and  as  both  could 
not  be  subsidised,  it  was  determined  to  vary  the  applica- 
tion, and  to  ask  the    House  of   Commons   to  provide 
moans  for  the  maintenance  of  a  new  and  independent 
institution  from  which  "the  Genuine  Vaccine  Virus  could 
be  distributed  without  expense  throughout  the  British 
dominions."     Mr.  George  Rose,  Treasurer  to  the  Navy, 
took  charge  of  the  measure,  which  he  introduced  to  the 
House  on  9tb  June,  1808.     After  dealing  with  a  notori- 
ous failure  of  Vaccination  at  Ringwood,  he  proceeded  to 
observe,  that  whilst  it  could   no  longer   be  said    that 
Vaccination  wa.s  a  certain  security  against  Smallpox  in 
all  cases,  yet  the  evidence  showed  that  the  failures  were 
not  one  in  300.      He  would  therefore  move  that  the 
House  having  the  testimony  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  that 
Vaccination  was  salutary  and  generally  effective,  it  ^^^jM 
desirable  that  a  (Jentral  Institution  be  formed  for  tho^ 
provision  and  distribution  of  Real  Vaccine  Matter,  an^^ 
that    its   administration    be    committed    to    the    Roy»v^ 
Colleges  of   Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  London, 
expense  would  not  be  more  than  £2500  or  £3000 
annum. 

Mr.  Davies  Giddy  said  he  should   not  oppos^ 
resolution,  but  it  would  have  been  much  better  ' 
refrained  from  inti  rfVien^j^The  people 
inoculation,  and  then  si'        *"'  >•     i' 1 
tenfold  severity. 

Mr.  Fuller  '  ' 
lated  in  Calcuti 
and  lie  believed  tli' 
country.     He  tliougl' 
resort  to  general  a 
Vaccination  of  alii 

Sir  T.  TuRToa 
investigation. 
Loadon  for 
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and  the  object  Mr.  Rose  bad  in  view  was  more  likely  to 
be  attained  by  private  subscriptions  and  by  assistance 
from  Government  than  by  a  special  Institution  formed 
an<l  endowed  by  the  State. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  contended  that  as  the  evidence 
was  now  confe.ssedly  incomplete  as  to  the  infallible 
eiHcacy  of  Vaccination,  it  was  highly  proper  that  in- 
vestigation should  bo  persevered  in  under  the  eye  of 
the  public  instead  of  by  a  number  of  small  institutions 
which  were  not  perhaps  altogether  exempt  from  the 
imputation  of  being  guided  by  mercenary  motives. 

Sir  Fra>"cis  Burdett  said  Vaccination  appeared  before 
them  with  a  complexion  widely  ditiering  from  that  origin- 
ally assumed.  A  short  time  ago  they  were  assured  it  was  ^ 
an  infallible  preventive  of  Smallpox,  and  that  its  practice 
was  so  simple  that  any  old  woman  was  equal  to  it.  Now 
they  were  told  that  it  was  a  very  nice  operation  requiring 
great  judgment  and  skill,  the  want  of  which  was  held  to 
account  for  the  many  failures  which  had  occurred.  Thus 
there  was  neither  that  simplicity  nor  security  which  was 
ori<:inally  asserted.  Considering  these  manifest  discrep- 
ancies between  promi.se  and  practice,  it  was,  ho  thought, 
most  unwise  for  the  House  to  intervene  in  order  to  help 
what  appeared  to  be  a  failing  experiment.  They  ought 
to  be  cautious — they  ought  not  to  prop  up  what  might 
ve  to  be  pernicious  error.     Government  in  this  free 

antry  cannot  compel  people  to  submit  to  the  prescrip- 
tions of  physicians,  or  the  operations  of  surgeons,  or 
anything  except  the  laws ;  and  it  was  doubtful  whether 
science  itself  would  bo  benefitted  if  placed  under  Govern- 
ment direction.  They  were  referred  to  the  reports  of 
the  Medical  Colleges,  but  as  he  read  the.se  reports  he 
detected  much  hesitation  and  evasion,  and  anything  but 
the  assurance  displayed  on  l)ehalf  of  Vaccination  by 
several  members  of  the  House,  ilany  instances  of  fail- 
ure were  admitted,  and  such  instances  might  safely  be 
doubled.  As  for  Spurious  Cowpox  he  wished  to  know 
what  it  was.  It  was  used  to  account  for  all  mishap.s,J 
and  it  was,  he  suspected,  a  mere  shift,  shuffle,  and  get-off. [ 
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rendered  its  concession  to  the   Jennerian  Society  im 
possible :  it  was  not  for  the  Government  to  get  into  hot 
water  by  showing  favour  to  either ;  and  as  both  could 
not  be  subsidised,  it  was  determined  to  vary  the  applica- 
tion, and  to  ask   the    House  of   Commons   to   provide 
means  for  the  maintenance  of  a  new  and  independent 
institution  from  which  "the  Genuine  Vaccine  Virus  could 
be  distriVjuted  without  expense  throughout  the  British 
dominions."     Mr.  George  Rose,  Treasurer  to  the  Navy, 
took  charge  of  the  measure,  which  he  introduced  to  tha 
House  on  9th  June,  1808.     After  dealing  with  a  notori- 
ous failure  of  Vaccination  at  Ringwood,  he  proceeded  to 
observe,  that  whilst  it  could   no  longer   be  said   that 
Vaccination  was  a  certain  security  against  Smallpox  iafl 
all  cases,  yet  the  evidence  showed  that  the  failures  were™ 
not  one  in  300.      He  would  therefore  move  that  the 
House  having  the  testimony  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  that 
Vaccination  was  salutary  and  generally  effective,  it  iaf 
"lesirable  that  a  Central  Institution  be  formed  for  thefl 
provision  and  distribution  of  Real  Vaccine  Matter,  and 
that    its   administration    be    committed    to    the    Royal 
Colleges  of   Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  London.     The 
expense  would  not  be  more  than  £2500  or  £3000  per 
annum. 

Mr.  Davies  Giddy  said  he  should   not  oppose  the 
resolution,  but  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have     i 
refrained  from  interference.     The  people  would  neglect^ 
inoculation,  and  then  smallpox  would  break  out  with     , 
tenfold  severity. 

Mr.  Fuller  observed  that  Smallpox  had  been  annihi- 
lated in  Calcutta  by  systematic  and  enforced  Vaccination, 
and  ho  believed  the  same  result  was  attainable  in  this 
country.  He  thought  that  even  those  who  hesitated  to 
resort  to  general  compulsion,  would  not  object  to  the 
Vaccination  of  all  children  in  workhouses. 

Sir  T.  TuRTON  would  have  preferred  a  committee  of 
investigation.  There  were  already  three  Institutions  in 
London  for  the  express  purpose  of  propagating  cowpo.x. 
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and  the  object  Mr.  Rase  had  in  view  was  more  likely  to 
be  attained  by  private  subscriptions  and  by  assistance 
from  Government  than  by  a  special  Institution  formed 
Uid  endowed  by  the  State. 

Lord  Henry  Pettv  contended  that  as  the  evidence 
vaa  now  confessedly  incomplete  as  to  the  infallible 
t&etucy  of  Vaccination,  it  was  highly  proper  that  in- 
vestigation should  be  persevered  in  under  the  eye  of 
the  public  instead  of  by  a  number  of  small  institutions 
vhich  were  not  perhaps  altogether  exempt  from  the 
imputation  of  being  guided  by  mercenary  motives. 

Sir  Fr.vacis  Burdett  said  Vaccination  appeared  before 
them  with  a  complexion  widely  ilitl'ering  froui  that  origin- 
al'. ■!.    A  short  time  ago  they  were  assured  it  was 

an  . ...'-A<:  preventive  of  Smallpox,  and  that  its  practice 

was  so  simple  that  any  old  woman  was  equal  to  it  Now 
thf  ■■  —  --  told  that  it  was  a  very  nice  operation  requiring 
gT'  iient  and  skill,  the  want  of  which  was  held  to 

account  for  the  many  failures  which  had  occurred.  Thus 
there  was  neither  that  simplicity  nor  security  which  was 
originally  asserted.  Considering  these  manifest  discrep- 
ancies between  promise  and  practice,  it  was,  he  thought, 
most  unwise  for  the  House  to  intervene  in  order  to  help 
what  appeared  to  be  a  failing  experiment.  They  ought 
to  be  cautious — they  ought  not  to  prop  up  what  might 
to  be  pernicious  error.  Government  in  this  free 
itry  cannot  compel  people  to  submit  to  the  prescrip- 
tuMis  of  physicians,  or  the  operations  of  surgeons,  or 
anything  except  the  laws ;  and  it  was  doubtful  whether 
science  itself  would  bo  benefitted  if  placed  under  Govern- 
ment dire<'tion.  They  were  referred  to  the  reports  of 
the  Medical  Colleges,  but  as  he  read  these  reports  he 
detected  much  hesitation  and  evasion,  and  anything  but 
the  assurance  displaj'ed  on  behalf  of  Vaccination  In- 
several  members  of  the  House.  Many  instances  of  fail- 
nre  were  admitted,  and  such  instances  might  safely  be 
doubled.  As  for  Spurious  Cowpox  he  wished  to  know 
what  it  was.  It  was  used  to  account  for  all  mishaps, 
and  it  was,  he  suspected,  a  mere  shift,  shuffle,  and  get-off. 
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[Sir  Francis  need  not  have  spoken  thus  dubiously,  for  the 
Report  of  the  Physicians  admitted  what  he  suspected.] 
He  would  much  prefer  a  committee  of  investigation,  and 
hoped  the  resohition  would  not  be  pressed. 

Mr.  WiLBERFOrtCE  brought  up  the  foreign  argument. 
There  might  be  faihires  at  home,  but  these  could  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for.  It  was  for  them  to  consider  the 
magnificent  successes  of  Vaccination  in  other  lands  [Oinne 
ignotiim  pro  magnijico  est],  concerning  which  there  was 
no  room  for  doubt.  He  saw  no  surer  method  of  inspiring 
the  public  with  confidence  in  Vaccination  than  by  the 
establishment  of  the  proposed  Institution. 

Mr.  RosK  explained  that  he  merely  wished  to  bring 
the  House  to  a  resolution,  leaving  it  to  his  Majesty  [that 
was  to  say,  himself  for  the  Government]  to  give  it  effect. 

Mr.  George  Canning,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs, declared  that  though  he  considered  the  discoveryof 
Vaccination  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  yet  he  could 
not  imagine  any  circumstances  whatever  that  would  in- 
duce him  to  follow  up  the  most  favourable  report  of  its 
infallibility  with  any  measure  for  its  compulsory  infliction. 

This  declaration  of  Canning  is  well  worth  attention 
and  commemoration.  It  serves  to  mark  the  reverence 
for  personal  liberty,  which  was  the  fine  distinction  of 
tlie  former  order  of  English  statesmen,  and  separated, 
when  little  else  did,  the  English  from  the  Continental 
Tory.  The  noble  tradition  of  this  liberty  meets  with 
scant  favour  in  these  times,  and  Canning's  avowal  in  the 
new  House  of  Commons  would  be  heard  as  an  anachron- 
ism. Nearly  every  adventurer  who  has  a  prejscription 
for  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  his  fellow  creatures 
hopes  to  have  it  enforced  by  legislation;  and  since,  under 
penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  our  babes  are  cut  and 
poisoned  to  save  them  from  smallpox,  there  is  no  infrac- 
tion of  personal  liberty,  however  outrageous,  that  can 
now  be  pronounced  impossible. 

When  the  House  divided  there  were  CO  for  the  motion 
and  5  against  it — ajjain  a  small  House  for  so  critical  a 
matter. 


the  V 
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With  the  permission  to  spend  £3000  a  year,  the 
National  Vaccine  Establishment  was  constituted,  Jenner 
being  consulted  in  its  organisation.  A  Board  was  formed, 
sisting  of  the  President  and  four  Censors  of  the  Royal 

Bll^e  of  Phj'sicians,  and  the  Master  and  two  senior 
Wardens  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  The  Board  met  on 
8th  December,  )  808,  and  proceeded  to  business.  Jenner, 
t»  was  his  fatality  on  important  occasions,  was  absent, 
b' '  ined  at  Berkeley  by  family  affliction.      He 

w I  [ aore — 

I  sfaoDU  be  nnworthy  of  the  noiDe  of  father  were  I  to  Btir  from 
«hiIdj«D.     Indeed,  nothiog  would  make  me,  not  even  a  royal 
te.  o&Ieaa  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  horse. 


■pNulai 

^^Jen 
r     Board 


Jenner  was  elected  Director,  but  not  a  member  of  the 
Board,  ami  immediately  began  to  protest  that  he  was 
disregarded  and  subjected  to  indignity.  "The  Board." 
be  said,  "  appointeil  me  Director,  but  they  soon  contrived 
to  let  roc  feel  tlint  I  was  to  be  a  Director  diverted."  The 
armngeineut  he  had  made  with  Mr.  Rose  and  Sir  Lucas 
Pepys,  the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  was, 
he  held,  altogether  different — 


It  was  stipulated  between  Mr.  Rose,  Sir  Lncas,  and  myself,  that 
no  person  enould  take  any  part  in  the  Vaccioating  Department 
wbo  iraa  not  eitlier  nominated  by  me  or  submitted  to  my  approba- 
tion. On  my  reminding  Sir  Lucas  of  this,  he  repUed,  "  You,  Sir, 
ate  to  be  whole  and  sole  Director.  We  [meaning;  tlie  Board]  are 
to  b«  eoDsiilered  as  nothing.    What  do  we  know  of  Vaccination."  * 

Sir  Lucas  of  course  was  jeering,  but  Jenner's  head  was 
RTi   r  '  with  vanity  and  flattery  that  he  could  not 

di  I  mockery  from  sincerity.     He  had  constructed 

for  hiuihelf  a  fool's  paradise,  out  of  which  the  Board 
pitched  him  unceremoniously.  He  recommended  his 
oladgeon  bearer,  John  Ring,  for  Chief  Vaccinator  and 
Inspector  of  Stations,  but  tho  Board  declined  to  have 
anvthing  to  do  with  him,  and  added  insult  to  contempt; 
^   for  in  Jenner's  words,  written  in  the  third  person — 


Letter  to  Javcs  Moone,  \tth  January,  180U. 


Tbey  appointed  a  gentleman  in  his  place  who  was  taken  from  an 
Institution  which  had  been  personally  hostile  to  Dr.  Jennet  on  all 

occafious. 

Subsequently  he  sent  in  a  list  of  seven  names  for  Sub- 
Vaccinaturs,  of  which  the  Boai'd  rejected  five,  which 
brought  matturs  to  a  crisis,  and  he  resi'med.  In  the 
monioramluiu,  froiii  which  I  have  quoted,  ne  wrote — 

By  the  whole  of  these  circumstances,  Dr.  Jenuer  felt  himself 
under  tlie  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  the  estabhshment.     He 
could  take  upon  hunself  no  resjjonsibihty  where  he  had  no  power, 
not  even  a  vote.     He  did  not  wish  to  control  the  estnblishment ; 
nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts.     But  he  expected  that  tba 
practical  part  of  its  concerns  would  have  been  under  his  directional^ 
as  the  title  of  his  office  implied ;  and  he  expected  that  those  gentle-^l 
men  whom,  from  a  conficiousness  of  their  pre-eminent  ability,  he 
had  so  strongly  recommended  to  conduct  tlus  practical  part,  would 
have  been  appointed.     But  as  liis  reconuuendations  have  been 
disregarded — as  arrangements  and  appointments  have  been  made 
which  are  conti'ory  to  his  judgment,  and  as  he  is  informed  by  thaM 
Board  that  it  was  intended  for  them  to  use  their  own  dL4cretion,H 
and  that  they  alone  ore  re-sponsible  for  the  conduct  of  tlio  establish- 
ment. Dr.  Jenner  declined  accepting  the  station  of  Director,  to 
which  they  had  nominated  him,  since  he  found  that  he  was  to  have 
nothing  to  do  in  the  establishment,  and  that  his  office  was  only  a 
name.''' 

To  those  who  did  not  know  Jenner,  or  who  accepted 
him  at  hi.s  own  estimate,  the  treatment  to  which  he  wa 
subjected   might  appear  reprehensible;   but  the  Boar(] 
understood  their  man,  and  only  cared  to  have  the  bene6l 
of  his  name,  for  little  else  was  worth  having.     What 
could  be  made  of  a  character  indolent  and  iintrustworthyj 
who  disliked  London  and  was  oil  to  Gloucestershire  or 
any  pretext;   whose  sickly  family  had  from   him   thol 
supreme  consideration  of  an  affectionate  mother!     He 
wrote  to  Moore —  —i 

I  agree  with  yon  that  my  not  being  a  member  of  the  Britiali^l 
Vaccine  Establishment  will  astonish  tiie  world;  and  no  one  in  it  " 
can  be  more  astonished  than  myself. 

The  world,  so  far  as  it  thought  atfl 
rewarded  with  his" 
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£30,000.  and  with  so  much  public  money  in  his  pocket 
might  have  looked  for  a  better  disposition  on  his  part. 
When  hi.s  nouiiiiations  were  disregarded,  he  declined  even 
to  coniv  to  London,  smd  thus  excused  his  sulking  at 
Berkeley — 

I  was  quit*  in  earnest  at  the  time  I  informed  yon  of  my  intention 
to  ootne  to  town,  lint  while  I  was  getting  things  in  order  there 
MOM  •  (liece  of  iiiforfflalion  from  a  Right  Hon.  Gontleman  which 
Lin  in  my  retirement.     It  was  as  follows — 
'0(M  formed  for  llu!  purpose  of  a  fall  and 
..  .  ..■,,,.iM./i  of  tlte  bcnejils  or  dangera  of  the  Vaccine 
I  that  thit  was  the  reiiton  why  Dr.  fenntr  could  not 
,  J  ,1,1,  ,>/■  Oie  condurtcra  of  it,  aa  the  public  would  not 
'■<.■  in  tlurir  proceedingi  ai  if  the  Board  were 
I'licnt  in  doubtful  caica. 
«Tim  and  suVistauce  of  the  communication — 
^^  e  know  of  Vaccination  ? 
know  uotliing  of  Vaccination  I 

]>oor  Vaociuia,  how  art  thou  degraded  I 
Too  inttooated  sometliing  of  this  sort  to  me  some  time  since,  and 
BOW  T  g^t  it  from  t)ie  fountain  head.     An  institution  founded  on 
lb<'  ■  V  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  would  have  been 

wii  1   nation;   but  now,  after  the  whole  world 

be-  Mifoty  and  efficacy  of  the  Vaccine  Practice, 

I  ■!  Litraordinary  proceeding.      It  is  one  that 

aitM  iiunwaruy  iioifraUe  me,  and  cannot  exalt  the  framera  of  it  in 
th*  «yM  of  common-sense.  I  shall  now  stick  closely  to  mij  own 
liutiitition,  which  I  have  the  pride  and  vanity  to  think  is  para- 
mount to  all  others,  as  its  extent  and  benefits  are  boundless.  Of 
Ihi*  I  aiu  the  real  and  not  the  nominal  Director.  I  have  conducted 
Hm  whole  concern  for  no  inconsiderable  nimibcr  of  years,  single- 
bandad,  and  have  spread  Vaccination  round  tho  globe.  This 
eooTiuoea  me  that  simpUcity  in  this,  as  in  all  effective  machinery, 
IB  bast.* 

In  the  discu:<aion  in  the  House  of  Commons  it  was 
stati-xl  by  liis  friend,  Lord  Henry  Petty,  tlmt  one  of  the 
i)bj«--cts  of  tlio  Establishment  would  be  invcstii,'ation,  and 
it  was  alxMurd  for  .Tenner  to  pretend  that  the  fact  came 
opon  him  as  a  revelation ;  and,  unle.is  completely  blinded 
by  conceit,  ho  must  have  recognised  that  the  general 
faith  in  Vaccination  exhibited  in  1801  had  been  much 


*  Letter  tn  Jamcs  Moork,  ith  April,  1809. 
«bI.  u.  p.  I -'6. 
17 


Baron'i  Lift  ofJenaer, 


m 
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shaken  by  the  experience  of  the  succeeding  seven  years.! 
But  it  is  idle  to  argue  the  matter.     When  Jenner  could 
say  that  he  single-handed  had  conducted  the  whole  con- 
cern for  years  and  spread  Vaccination  round  the  globe, 
he  could  assert  anything.    The  letter  is  interesting  chiefly      i 
an  an  exhibition  of  character.  fl 

We  shall  return  to  the  National  Vaccine  Rstablishment  ™ 
and  its  management — a  curious  story.     Suffice  it  for  the 
present  to  observe,  that  its  immediate  effects  were  adverse  H 
to  Vaccination.     The  annual  endowment  wa.s  consumed^ 
in  salaries,  and  many  ceased  to  subscribe  to  the  Cowpox 
Societies  since   V^accination  was  so  w^ell   provided  for. 
The  essential  mischief  consisted  in  the  recognition  of  thai 
evil  practice  by  the  State,  whereby  it  has  been  perpetuated] 
to  the  common  injury  to  our  own  day. 

THE   ORIGINAL  VACCINE   POCK   INSTITUTION. 

The  national  endovrment  of  Vaccination   afforded  a 

convenient  pretext  for  closing  this  Institution,  founded 

by  Dr.  Pearson  and  his  friends  in  1790 ;  but  some  said  the 

true  reason  was  involved  in  the  following  resolutions — 

Vaccink  Pock  Institdtion, 

Broad  Street,  Golden  Sqnare. 

Genekju:.  Quarterlt  Coubt,  Nov.  6,  1805. 

Resolved — That  according  to  the  osperience  of  the  medical  estab- 
lishment of  this  Institution,  it  appears  that  the  Inoculiition  for  t)i» 
Cowpock  affords  secnrity  against  the  Smallpox  equally  with  Vari- 
olous Inoculation,  and  that  the  new  practice  possesses  all  the  advan- 
tages already  stated  to  the  pubUo. 

Rciolved — That,  in  order  to  give  a  further  proof  to  the  pnblio, 
and  to  afford  an  inducement  for  information  adverse  to  the  new 
practice,  the  following  proposal  be  made  pubhc,  viz.: — Tliat,  in 
future,  every  jiatient  who  shall  be  vaccinated  at  this  lustitiition, 
on  di-scharge,  shall  receive  a  Certificate,  stating  that  such  patient 
has  gone  through  the  Cowpock,  and  engaging  that  if  hereafter  the 
said  patient  shall  take  the  Smallpox,  he  or  kIio  sliaU  be  entitled  to 
the  sum  of  Five  Guineas,  to  be  paid  from  the  funds  of  this  Institu- 
tion at  the  first  General  Court,  after  the  proofs  have  been  given, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  medical  establishment. 

William  Sancho,  Secretary. 

The  offer  attested  the  sincerity  of  the  conductors  of 
the  Institution,  but  so  many  patients,  it  is  said,  laid  claim 
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to  Five  Guineas  that  it  was  not  without  satisfaction  that 
s  reasonable  cause  wa-s  afforded  for  shutting  up. 

Dr.  Pearson  held  that  it  was  impo.ssible  to  be  re-vac- 
cinated. He  argued  that  since  no  one  could  have  Small- 
pox twice,  no  one  could  have  the  efjuivaient  of  Smallpox, 
namely  (Jowpox,  twice.  It  was  a  logical  contention ; 
bat  £acts  did  not  correspond  to  the  logic.  Pearson  also 
objected  to  the  Variolous  Test,  or  inoculation  with  Small- 
after  inoculation  with  Cowpox  to  prove  that  the 
sUtution  was  fortified  against  attack.  He  preferred 
owpox  to  Smallpox  for  the  purpose,  as  milder  and  less 
liable  to  dangerous  results.  He  found  that  after  Cowpox 
it  waa  iiujxwsible  to  have  Cowpox — at  least  immediately. 
Hence  he  was  confirmed  in  nis  opinion  that  Cowpox 
after  Cowpox  was  impassible;  just  as  others  argued  on 
the  same  grounds  that  Smallpox  after  Cowpox  was  im- 
poarible.  Yet  at  this  day  none  doubt  that  Pearson  was 
m  error;  for  all  believe  in  the  possibility  of  re-Vaccina- 
tion, or  tJowpox  after  Cowpox;  likewise  of  Smallpox 
^"'  it  Cowpox- 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HOBSEGREASE  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  VACCINE. 

Ik  order  to  complete  the  account  of  Jenner's  awards  and 
the  adoption  of  Vaccination  by  Parliament,  I  have  passed 
over  si'Veral  nmtU-'rs  of  interest  and  significance,  wiiich  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  deal  with,  commencing  with  the 
tactic*  of  our  hero  in  relation  to  Horsegrease. 

In  his  Jnqmry,  published  in  1798,  Jenner  set  forth 
Horsegrease  as  the  origin  of  that  form  of  Cowpox,  which, 
when  inoculated  on  the  human  subject,  ensured  life-long 
security  from  Smallpox.  Many  attempts  were  conse- 
•jii  '  lade  to  produce  pox  on  the  teats  of  cows  by 
ill  .;  them  with  Horscgrea.se,  but  in  vain ;  and  the 

poasibtlity  became  discredited.     Moreover,  the  notion  of 
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inoculation  with  Horsegrease,  either  immediately  or 
through  the  cow,  was  disliked  intensely.  It  was  pro- 
nounced repulsive.  Why  virus  from  horses'  heels  shotiM 
be  more  repulsive  than  virus  from  cows'  teats  was  not 
explained ;  but,  as  we  know,  there  is  no  accounting  for 
tastes.  Many  who  eat  beef  with  relish  would  start  with 
disgust  from  horse-flesh.  A  story  is  told  of  a  Wesleyan 
who  rebuked  a  sister  for  wearing  feathers  in  her  hat. 
and  was  sharply  referred  to  the  existence  of  flowers  in 
her  own.  "  Yes,  sister  dear,"  was  the  cogent  reply,  "  but 
we  must  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  it  is  drawn  at 
feathers."  The  line  was  drawn  at  Horsegrease,  and  the 
origin  of  Cowpox  as  asserted  by  Jenner  and  his  countrj- 
acquaintance  was  conveniently  denied.  Jenner  was  not 
slow  to  perceive  how  the  wind  of  opinion  was  blowing, 
and  let  Horsegrease  drop.  He  said  not  a  word  about  it 
in  his  petition  to  Parliament  in  1802,  nor  did  he  again 
advance  it  as  a  reason  for  consideration. 

Now,  why  was  this  ?  Was  it  because  he  had  ceased 
to  believe  that  Cowpox  originated  in  Horsegrease  ?  Not 
at  all !  Why,  then,  did  he  not  vindicate  his  opinion  and 
confront  vulgar  prejudice  ?  Simply  because  he  had  the 
wit  to  discern,  that  whilst  he  might  get  something  out  of 
the  national  purse  for  the  Cowpox  recipe,  he  could  get 
nothing  for  the  Horsegrease  one.  As  Dr.  Pearson  ob- 
served, "  The  very  name  of  Horsegrease  was  like  to  have 
wrecked  the  whole  concern  " — an  observation  that  Dr. 
Mason  Good  confirms  in  saying,  "  The  mei'e  idea  of  using 
the  matter  of  grease  from  the  horse's  heel  excited  from 
the  first  so  deep  and  extensive  a  disgust  that  Cowpox 
Inoculation  had  nearly  fallen  a  sacrifice  from  the  sup- 
posed union  of  the  two  diseases" 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  am  censuring  Jenner  as 
a  tradesman.*     If  any  of  us  had  two  patents  for  sale, 


1 
I 

I 
I 


*  Aa  tratlc'siuon,  however,  Jenner  waa  oot  honeat.  He  took  to  market 
whut  wiut  nut  bifi  to  moU.  Tlie  iutroductiou  of  Cowpox  for  inoculation 
(stigmatised  in  The  Jiiquiry  aa  apurioua,  not  being  derived  from  Uorse- 
greaae)  wu  effected  by  Pearson,  and  Jenner'a  claim  to  it  waa  an  act  of 
piracy. 
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we  sliould  be  great  fools  if  we  declined  to  take  £30,000 
for  one  without  the  other,  or  suffered  one  to  prejudice 
the  other,  or  tried  to  intlict  any  doctrine  about  them 
upon  the  purchaser.  It  is  for  those  who  go  to  market  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  market,  and  remember  that 
Millers  were  made  for  buyers,  and  not  buyers  for  sellers. 
Since  then  the  public  were  ready  to  pay  for  Cowpox, 
whilst  they  shuddered  at  Horsegrease,  it  was  not  for 
Jenner  to  force  Horsegrease  upon  them. 

Such  is  mercantile  logic ;  and  on  its  own  conditions  it 
IB  irrefragable ;  but  it  is  not  the  custom  to  ileal  with 
Jenner  as  a  tradesman,  but  as  a  man  of  science,  and  to 
range  him  with  great  discoverers,  inventors,  and  bene- 
factors of  mankind ;  and  here  it  is  that  I  decidedly 
demur.  What,  I  usk,  did  he  discover?  He  did  not 
discover  that  Cowpox  prevented  Smallpox  :  that  was  the 
.  dairy-raaids'  faith.  He  did  not  discover  tliat  Horse- 
prevented  Smallpox :  that  was  the  farriers'  faith. 
le  did  not  discover  that  Horsegrease  on  milkers'  hands 
begot  pox  on  cows'  teats:  that  was  the  farmers'  belief. 
He  did  not  discover  that  inoculated  virus  could  be  con- 
veyed from  arm  to  arm  :  that  was  an  existing  practice. 
What  then  did  he  discover  ?  He  discovered  nothing. 
He  did  no  more  than  take  the  vulgar  opinion  of  his 
Dcishboarhood  to  the  London  market.  He  made  a  few 
pMffunctory  experiments  by  way  of  confirmation,  adver- 
tiaed  them  in  a  book,  and  by  good  or  ill  luck  the  notion 
waa  caught  up,  and  worked  to  practical  issues,  chiefly  by 
Pearson,  wlio  thereby  incurred  the  full  malignity  of 
Jenner's  jealousy. 

The  distinction  between  a  man  of  science  and  a  trades- 
man is  this,  that  the  mind  of  the  one  is  set  on  the 
extraction  of  truth  and  the  other  on  the  extraction  of 
jirofit.  The  man  of  science  does  not  inquire  what  the 
pablic  may  be  pleased  to  know  and  pay  for,  but  he 
aaeertains  and  defines  what  is  fact,  and  leaves  the  public 
to  adjust  themselves  thereto  as  they  may  tind  convenient. 
If  they  recognise  the  truth  communicated,  it  is  well  for 
them ;  if  they  dislike  or  deny  the  truth,  it  is  ill  for  them  ; 


but  well  or  ill,  the  man  of  science  is  the  disinterested 
expositor  of  wliat  ho  knows  to  be  true ;  not  unfrequently, 
■when  his  revelation  vitally  affronts  popular  prejudice, 
realising  the  blessing  of  those  who  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake. 

What  therefore  I  maintain  concerning  Jenner  la,  that  the 
truth  (as  we  may  presume  he  regarded  it)  he  did  not  fully 
reveal ;  that  what  he  did  reveal,  he  suffered  to  be  derided 
and  denied ;  that  he  was  content  to  take  creilit  for  so 
much  of  it  as  was  marketable ;  whilst  his  private  con- 
viction about  Horsegreaac  remained  unaffected,  not  only 
in  theory,  but  in  deliberate  practice. 

It  is  for  me  to  establish  these  assertions. 

First,  I  say,  he  did  not  fully  reveal  what  he  knew. 
In  1789  Jenner  inoculated  his  son,  Edward,  an  infant  of 
18  months,  not  with  Cowpox,  or  with  Horsegrease.  bat 
with  Swinepox;  and,  according  to  the  evidence  of  his 
own  papers,  the  result  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  The 
child  was  subsequently  inoculated  with  Smallpox  on  five 
or  six  different  occasions,  and  always  witliout  effect. 
According  to  the  well-known  variolous  test,  he  was  proof 
against  Smallpox.  In  short,  there  w^as  nothing  that 
Jenner  ever  adduced  in  favour  of  Cowpox  that  was  not 
equally  valid  of  Swinepox.  And  this  Swinepox  experi- 
ment was  made  nearly  ten  years  prior  to  his  advertise- 
ment of  Cowpox  and  Horsegrease.  Why,  I  ask,  did  ho 
keep  back  the  truth  about  Swinepox  ?  When  Cowpox 
was  scarce,  and  every  cow-house  wa.s  explored  for  virus, 
why  did  he  not  recommend  Swinepox  as  an  alternative  7 
Why,  too,  did  he  refrain  from  the  obvious  generalisation, 
that  Cowpox,  Horsegrease,  Swinepox,  and  probably  other 
sorts  of  pox,  generated  fevers,  during  the  prevalence  of 
which  inoculation  with  Smallpox  was  not  apt  to  take  ? 
The  answer  Ls  plain.  Because  he  had  something  to  sell 
rather  than  something  to  teach. 

In  conformity  with  this  conduct  he  sufferetl  the  origin 
of   Cowpox  in   Horsegrease,  and   the  specific  virtue  of 

grease  to  be  derided  and  denied.     "  It  was  fortunate  for 
r.  Jenner,  and  the  triumph  of  his  discovery,"  wrote  Dr. 
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Good,  "  that  a  minuter  attention  to  the  subject 

ive  satGcient  proof  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  his 

opinion  that  Cowpox  originated  in  Horsegrease.  nor  that 

any  connection  existed  between  the  diseases."  *     Sucli 

w»s  the  convenient  medical  verdict,  which  Jenner  did 

Dot  venture  to  disturb,  though  all  the  while  persuaded  of 

its  error.     There  were  failures  to  inoculate  cows  with 

Horsegrease,  but  Thomas  Tanner,  veterinary  surgeon,  of 

rRockhampton,  Gloucestershire,  "  had  the  merit,"  says  Dr. 

iron,  "of  proving  the  truth  of  Jenner's  statement." -f- 

I"  !  in  communicating  the  disease  to  the  cow 

I  f  •  1  of  the  horse,  producing  on  the  cow's  teat  a 

ampiete  vaccine  pustule.     "  From   handling  the  cow's 

^teats, '  said  Tanner,  "  1  became  myself  infected  and  had 

two  pu5tulea  on  my  hand,  which  brought  on  inflanima- 

UtM,  and  made  me  unwell  for  several  days,     lite  uiatter 

tlw"  cow,  and  from  my  own  hand,  proved  efficacious 

fr  'ing  boUi  human  subjects  and  cattle.";^     Jenner 

t'.d  the  virus  from  Tanner,  and  it  operated  pre- 

L-ty  like  Cowpox.     But  the  proof  did  nut  rest  with 

I'anner:   others    repeated   his  experiment  with  similar 

Dr.  Loy  of   Whitby  published  in   1801  Some 

■on  the   Origin  of  the  Vowpux,  in  which 

l»»*  '  .  Jenner's  country  tales,  and  described  how 

iig   with    the   cow)   he   managed   to    inoculate 

jj...  _;;    witVj    Horsegrease,   producing    pustules    iden- 

icai  with  those  from  Cowpox,  and  subjecting  the  per- 

tlius  equinated  to  the  variolous  test  with  complete 

lity.     Yet,  with  so  much  to  fortify  him,  Jenner 

at  ailcnt.      He   preferred   to   be  adjudged   mistaken 

ht'r  than  risk  the  forfeit  of  public  favour  and  pay. 

I^or  might  I  blame  him,  had  he  frankly  reasserted  the 

|lnt«^^ty  of  the  Gloucestershire  faith,  and  allowed  that 

"»as  the  public  were  ready  to  accept  Cowpox  without 

HorM'grtitase,  it  was  not  for  him  to  stand  in  the  way  of 


•  Sliulj/  (if  MfJicint,  vol.  iil  p.  59. 

♦  Li/e  o/Jcnnrr,  vol.  i.  p.  248. 

;  Tnatite  ori  lite  C'oic^x.     By  John  Ring, 
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their  preference  by  an  obstinate  defence  of  what  was 
non-essential  in  practice. 

But  the  case  for  Horsegrease  was  yet  stronger  than  I  have 
stated.  Dr.  Sacco  of  Milan  was  sometimes  described  as 
"  the  prince  of  vaccinators  "  by  reason  of  his  enthusiasm, 
his  professional  attainments,  and  tlie  facilities  that  were 
accorded  to  him  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic  of  those  days^ 
for  universal  vaccination.  He  tried  to  generate  pox  onV 
the  cow  with  grease  from  the  horse,  but  failed,  and  in 
1801  reported  to  Jenner  his  failure.  In  1803,  however, 
he  cried,  Eureka!  A  coachman  presented  himself  at  the 
Milan  Hospital  suffering  from  an  eruption  contracted  in 
grooming  a  horse  with  greasy  heels.  He  was  at  once  led 
off  by  Sacco  to  the  Foundling  Asylum,  where  nine  chil- 
dren were  inoculated  from  the  vesicles  on  his  hamis.  On 
three  of  the  children  the  inoculation  took,  producing 
vesicles  which  were  pronounced  to  be  the  same  as  those 
resulting  from  Cowpox.  The  virus  was  propagated  from 
arm  to  arm,  and  distributed  in  all  directions.  Dr.  Sacco 
from  thenceforth  avowed  himself  a  Horsegreaser.  "It 
is  now  admitted  and  settled,"  he  wrote  to  Jenner  from 
Milan,  25th  March,  1803,  "  that  grease  is  the  cause  of , 
vaccine,  and  we  cannot  too  soon  alter  the  designation 
equine." 

Was  the  designation  changed  to  equine  ?  It  was  not,l 
nor  was  the  attempt  made.  Those  chiefly  concerned  in 
promoting  vaccination  in  England  would  not  hear  of 
Horsegrease,  and  many  were  ready  to  swear  that  in  the 
matter  of  pox,  the  horse  and  the  cow  had  no  connection  ^ 
whatever,  and  that  Jenner  had  too  hastily  assumed  thefl 
truth  of  a  vulgar  west  country  opinion. 

Dr.  De  Carro  of  Vienna,  who  described  himself  as 
Jenner's  friend  and  first  apostle,  having  effected  the 
first  vaccination  on  the  Continent  and  transmitted  the 


of 
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first  charge  of  vaccine  to  India,  was  also  a  Horsegreaser.™ 
Whilst  Jenner  was  judiciously  holding  his  tongue  about" 
Horsegrease  in  England,  he  wrote  to  De  Carro  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  success  in  conveying  Cowpox  to 
the   East,  and   ascribing   the    failure    of    the    English 
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attempts  to  the  absurd  prejudice  against  Horsegrease, 
which  Dr.  Loy  had,  liowever,  completely  annihilated. 
Here  are  his  words  under  date,  2Sth  March,  1803 — 

T  am  confident  thiit  bad  Dot  the  opponents  of  my  ideas  of  the 
origin  of  the  difteose  heen  so  absurdly  clamorous,  particularly  tlie 
far  nobile  fratrum  [Pearson  and  Woodville] ,  the  Asiatics  would 
long  since  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  Vaccination,  and  many  a 
victim  been  rescued  from  an  untimely  grave.  The  decisive  ex- 
MfimeotM  of  Dr.  Loy  have  silenced  the  tongues  of  these  gentlemen 
wr  eTer.* 

How  the  clamorous  oppo.sition  to  Horsegrease  had 
deprived  Hindoos  of  the  earlier  blessing  of  vaccination, 
we  are  left  to  conjecture.  Perhaps  he  meant  that  Horse- 
grease would  have  borne  transit  to  India  better  than 
Cowpox,  or  that  the  Hindoos  themselves  might  have 
rtsorted  to  horses  with  greasy  heels. 

In  reply,  22nd  April,  1S03,  De  Cano  wrote  to  Jcnner 
fioiumcnding  his  moderation  in  maintaining  silence  to- 
ward his  antagonists — little  apprehending  the  motives 
of  that  silence.  Pearson's  conduct,  he  thought,  bordered 
iin  insanity.  "I  am  extremely  glad,"  he  continued, 
that  you  have  treated  it  with  the  contempt  it  deserves, 
though  I  am  happy  to  see  that  your  friends  have  ex- 
his  ridiculous  and  malevolent  designs." 

De  Carro  was  intimate  with  Sacco  of  Milan,  and  from 
hiui  received  virus  derived  from  Horsegrease,  which  he 
used  indiscriminately  with  Cowpox,  until  in  Vienna  it 
was  unknown  who  were  vaccinated  and  who  equinated.^f 

De  C'arro  was  also  in  corre.spondence  with  Dr.  La 
Font,  a  French  physician,  established  at  Salonica,  who 
vra»  likewise  a  Horsegreaser.  He  discovered  that  the 
Macedonian  farriers  recognised  three  sorts  of  grease  in 
liorses,  called  in  general  javurt,  and  discriminated  as 
C/iewuflleuj;  It  phlegmoneux,  et  la  varioliqae.  *  With 
the  Yarioloua  grea«e,  La  Font  inoculated  two  boys,  and 
from  them  other  children,  reproducing  the  experience  of 

■  RMon'a  Lf/e  q/Jenner,  vol.  i.  p.  428. 

f  (.'opdajut'a  Mrdiral  Dictionary.  — Art.  Voccinatiou. 

J  H'ut-jijf  <lt  la  Varchiatitm.     Par  Jeau  dc  Corro.     Vionne,  1804. 
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Loy  of  Whitby  auU  Sacco  uf  Milaii.  De  Carro  in  com- 
municating La  Font's  success  to  Jenner,  21st  June,  1803, 
observed,  "These  particulars,  I  hofw,  will  silence  all 
those  who  still  doubt  the  truth  of  your  doctrine  as  to 
the  connection  of  Grease,  Cowpox,  and  Smallpox" — 
Jenner  holding  that  Smallpox  was  a  malignant  variety 
of  Cowpox,  whilst  Cowpox  came  out  of  Horsegroase, 

Notwithstanding  these  confirmations  and  his  boast 
that  the  opposition  of  Pearson  and  Woodville  was  silenced 
for  ever,  Jenner  suffered  judgment  to  go  against  him. 
He  recognised  that  it  was  expedient  that  the  connection 
between  Hoi-segrease  and  Cowpox  should  be  denied.  He 
had  his  bill  to  settle  with  the  English  public,  and  it  was 
not  for  him  to  make  difficulties.  A  curious  evidence  of 
how  thoroughly  the  unpopular  truth  wan  suppressed  is 
furnished  by  Dr.  Willan's  treatise  On  Vnccine  InocuUi- 
Hull,  published  in  180G.  There  is  not  a  word  or  hint  in 
it  concerning  Horsegrease.  The  treatise  was  the  work 
of  a  competent  physician,  who  set  forth  what  was  known 
of  vaccination  (from  the  standpoint  of  belief)  with  ful- 
ncs.s  and  clearness,  accompanied  with  an  appendix  of 
letters  and  reports  from  Jenner  himself,  from  Pearson 
and  other  experts  in  the  new  practice — but  as  to  Horse- 
grease,  the  silence  was  absolute.  How  the  disagreeable 
truth  was  so  cfi'ectually  covered  up  is  more  than  I  can 
account  for.  It  was  not  mentioned  in  the  debates  in 
Parliament,  nor  was  it  referred  to  in  the  reports  of  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  nor  did  the  op- 
ponents of  vaccination  use  it  with  the  force  that  might  ^ 
have  been  expected.  One  explanation  is,  that  Jenner '»  fl 
Inquiry  never  entered  into  general  circulation,  that  no  " 
pojiular  edition  ever  appeared,  and  that  it  was  chietiy 
known  at  second  hand.  The  leading  reprcscjitatives  of 
vaccination,  moreover,  so  boldly  disowned  Horsogreaso 
and  Jenner's  authority  in  ascribing  Cowpox  to  its  par- 
entage, that  there  was  little  ase  in  charging  them  with 
it ;  whilst  all  the  while  Jenner  ofFered  no  open  resistance 
to  those  who  contemned  him  for  one  mistake,  but  ex- 
hausted the  language  of  adulation  on  his  imputed  merit. 


Thns  wo  snppose  it  came  to  pass  that  at  the  end  of 
twenty  jean  Dr.  Mason  Good,  as  the  exponent  of  or- 
thodox medical  faith,  felt  justified  in  asserting  that 
tbero  was  no  foundation  for  the  opinion  that  Cowpox 
originated  in  Ilorsogroasc,  nor  that  any  connection  ex- 
ited between  the  diseases,  and  that  it  was  fortunate  for 
Jenner  and  the  triumph  of  his  discovery  that  the  fact 
wan  80. 

Jenner  was  silenced,  but  -was  he  convinced  ?  How 
eookl  he  be  convinced  ?  Horsegrease  as  the  origin  of 
Cowpox  mi^ht  be  voted  detestarjle  and  impossible,  but 
therv  was  the  evidence  of  the  country  folk,  confirmed 
by  Tanner,  Loy,  Sacco,  I)e  Cairo,  and  La  Font;  and 
t^jough  a  weak  man  may  be  pwt  down,  or  think  it  worth 
while  to  be  accounted  mistaken,  yet,  in  the  stillness  of 
Us  mind,  ho  knows  that  facts  are  facts  whatever  may 
he  said  to  the  contrary.  When,  therefore,  Jenner  had 
filled  his  purse,  obtaining  all  he  could  expect  from  public 
favour,  and  was  clear  of  London,  and  the  oppres.sion  of 
its  mvants,  ho  reverted  to  his  first  opinion  as  true — true 
and  untrue,  true  with  a  distinction,  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently define.  Writing  to  James  Moore,  Director  of  the 
National  Vaccine  Establishment,  from  Berkeley,  on  23rd 
Jnly,  lisl'S,  he  observed — 

*««m  not  perfoetly  satisfied  that  the  origin  of  vaccine  ia 

tIj  made  out.     For  my  part,  I  BhonlJ  think  that  Ley's  experi- 

i  vero  enflicient  to  establish  it,  to  say  nothing  of  Succo's  and 

on  the  Continent.     However,  I  have  now  fresh  ovideuce, 

foreign  and  partly  domestic.     The  latter  comes  from  Mr. 

B,  a  rargeon  of  repute  at  Lichfield.     He  has  sent  me  some  of 

"ne  viruB,  which  I  have  been  usinfc  from  arm-to-arm  for  two 

past,  without  observing  the  smallest  deviation  in  the  pro- 

waa  sppearanco  of  the  pustoles  from  those  produced  by  the 

SB.* 

And  in  a  subsequent  note  of  Ist  August,  he  repeated — 


lloOBK, — I   have  been  constantly  cciuiDatiut*   for  some 
aod  p«ro«iv«   not   tho  smallest  dilYereuce  between   the 
Im  tboa  produced  and  the  vaccine.    Both  are  edike,  because 
•omo  from  the  same  source.t 


Banm'i  L{ft  qfJmntr,  vol.  ti  p. 


t  /ft.  p.  .-jsa. 


To  Moore  again 
October,  1813— 

I  am  Eorry  yon  have  not  succeeded  in  infecting  a  cow.  I  have 
told  you  before  that  llw  mailer  which  flowi  fro-m  the  fitture-t  in 
the  horae'n  heels  will  do  nothing.  [Note  the  observation  placed  in 
italicK.]  The  vims  is  contained  in  vesiolea  on  the  edges  and  the 
snrrounding  skin. 

Did  I  ever  inform  you  of  the  curious  result  of  vaccinating  carters? 
From  their  youth  these  men  have  the  care  of  horses  used  for  plough- 
ing our  com  lands ;  and  great  numbers  have  come  to  me  from  the 
bills  to  be  vaccinated,  but  the  half  have  proved  insusceptible.  On 
inquiry,  many  of  them  have  recollected  having  sores  on  their  bands 
and  fingers  from  dressing  horses  affected  with  sore  heels,  and  being 
60  ill  as  to  be  disabled  from  work ;  and  on  several  of  their  hands, 
I  have  found  the  cicatrix  as  perfect  and  characteristically  marked 
as  if  it  had  arisen  from  my  own  vaccination.* 

Then  we  have  a  memorandum  of  Jenner's,  dated  1st 
April,  1817,  wherein  he  thus  traces  the  course  of  the 
virus — 

Hise  and  progress  of  the  equine  matter  from  the  farm  of  Allen  »X 
Wansell.  From  a  horse  to  Allen ;  from  Allen  to  two  or  three  of 
his  milch  cows ;  from  the  cows  to  James  Cole,  a  young  man  who 
milked  at  the  farm ;  from  James  Cole  to  John  Powell  by  inocula- 
tion from  a  vesicle  on  the  hand  of  Cole ;  and  to  Anne  Powell,  an 
infant;  from  Powell  to  Samuel  Rudder;  from  Rudder  to  Sophia 
Orpin,  and  to  Heni-j'  Martin ;  from  H.  Martin  to  Elizabeth  Martin. 
All  this  went  on  with  perfect  regularity  for  eight  months,  when 
the  virus  became  intermixed  with  other  matter,  so  that  no  journal 
was  kept  afterwards.  Proof  was  obtained  of  the  patients  being 
duly  protected! — 

Wliich  was  to  say,  that  tliey  were  subsequently  inoculated 
with  Smallpo.x  without  effect  Among  Jenner's  papers, 
there  were  other  entries  to  the  same  purpose,  thus — 

nth  May,  1817. — Took  matter  from  Jane  King  (equine  direct) 
for  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment.  The  pustules  beaatifally 
correct.  J 

This  equine  virus  from  Jane  King  was  extensively 
diffused.  It  was,  we  see,  sent  to  London ;  it  was  also 
.sent  to  Edinburgh  ;  §  and  Dr.  Baron  says  he  had  supplies 
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•  Baron's  Lye  t^fJenner,  vol.  ii.  p.  390. 
t  Ih.  p.  226.  X  n>.  p.  226. 

§  Account  of  Varioloid  kftUUmic  in  Edinburgh. 
London,  1830. 
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of  it  for  uft«  in  tho  Gloucester  Infirmary.  Baron  relates 
that  in  the  following  year  he  was  able  to  return  the  gift, 
having  obtained  virus  from  the  hands  of  a  boy  infected 
dirwtly  from  the  horse.  Here  is  Jenner's  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  present,  dated  23th  April,  1818 — 

My  Dear  Baron, — Yesterday  H.  Sbr.ipnell  brought  me  the  equine 
▼inu  and  your  drawing,  wliioh  conveys  eo  good  an  idea  of  the 
diMAM,  tliat  no  one  who  has  seen  it  can  doubt  that  the  vesicleaj 
oontain  the  true  and  genuine  Ufe-preserving  fluid.  I  have  Inserted 
•ofae  of  it  into  a  child's  arm  ;  but  I  shall  bo  vexed  if  some  of  your 
jansxg  men  at  the  Infirmary  have  not  done  the  same  with  the  fluid 
ntab  fzum  the  boy'e  hand.'-' 

It  ja  surely  unnecessary  to  adduce  further  evidence  of 
whAt  wa-s  Jenner's  mature  faith  and  deliberate  practice. 
Further,  it  is  nianifeat  that  to  the  end  of  his  career  he 
belli  that  pox  in  tho  cow  was  not  only  derived  from 
grease  in  the  horse,  but  that  it  was  exclusively  derived 
from  tlio  horse,  and,  that  apart  from  the  horse,  Cowpox 
vould  coase  to  exist  Owing  to  the  multiplication  of  vac- 
cinntiun  failures,  it  began  to  be  conjectured  that  vaccine 
might  be  worn  out  by  traasmission  from  arm-to-arm, 
and  that  a  reversion  to  the  cow  might  V)e  expedient; 
and  discussing  the  question  in  a  letter  to  Moore,  dated 
5th  March,  1816,  Jenner  advanced  the  objection — 

U  lh*r«  were  a  real  necessity  for  a  renovation,  I  know  not  what 
_w«  sltonid  do ;  for  the  precautions  of  the  farmers  with  respect  to 
'  hoTMS  have  driven  the  Cowpox  from  their  herdii.f 

Why  did  not  Moore  rejoin.  Where  is  the  difficulty  ? 
Sup^mtte  pox  driven  from  the  herds,  what  conceivable 
~  son  was  there  for  anxiety  when  the  cow  had  bccouie 
demonstrated  superfluity  ? — when,  in  Jenner's  own 
rorda,  "  the  true  and  genuine  life-preserving  fluid " 
light  be  drawn  direct  from  horses'  lieels  ?  Except  for 
the  perpetuation  of  imposture,  the  cow  in  the  case  had 
id  to  have  any  value  whatever.  But,  as  so  often 
Lrns  with  quacks,  their  minds  become  so  saturated 


•  Baroii'i  Li/e  (ifjennrr,  vol.  ii.  p.  227.  t  Ih.,  p.  399. 


with  their  own  humbug  that  there  is  nothing  left  of 
common-sense.  ^ 

Having  tlius  proved  my  assertions  concerning  Jenner,  B 
it  may  be  reasonably  asked,  How  was  it  that  some  got 
Cowpox  by  means  of  Horsegrease  when  others  could  ^ 
not?  for,  it  may  be  argued,  that  if  Cowpox  issued  straight  ■ 
and  invariably  from  inoculated   Horsegrease,  not  even 
the  most  resolute  prejudice  against  Horsegrease  could 
have  permanently  kept  back  the  truth.  ■ 

The  answer  is,  that  Cowpox  never  came  out  of  what  is  B 
commonly  known  as  Horsegrease.     The  statement  made 
by  Jenner  in  his  Inquiri/  of  1798  that — 

The  liiupirl  fliiitl  which  issues  from  the  email  oraoks  or  fissures 
in  the  intlamed  and  swollen  horse's  heel — 

infected  cows  and  begot  pox  was  a  blimder,  which  he 
explicitly  reversed  fifteen  years  afterwards  in  his  letter 
to  Moore  of  27th  October,  1813,  already  cited — 

I  am  sorry  [he  wrote]  yon  have  not  succeeded  in  infecting  a 
cow.  I  have  told  you  before  that  the  matter  which  flows  from  the 
fissures  in  the  horse's  heel  wiU  do  nothing.  It  is  contained  in 
vesicles  and  the  surrounding  skin.'<= 

Jenner,  we  have  always  to  remember,  was  a  slovenly 
investigator,  not  apt  to  take  paiits,  but  apt  to  eke  out 
observation  with  invention.  His  friend,  "  honest  Jack 
Baron  of  Gloucester,"  who  himself  inoculated  with  horse 
virus  unmodified  by  the  cow,  actually  wrote  Jenner's  life 
in  two  volumes,  and  not  until  the  work  was  ready  for 
the  binder  did  he  discover  that  he  was  in  error  in  common 
with  his  master  in  ascribing  Cowpox  to  Horsegrease! 
Such  was  the  intellectual  muddle  in  which  these  prophets 
of  vaccination  operated !  In  a  note  stuck  at  the  end  of 
the  second  volume,  wo  have  the  following  amazing  con- 
fession, made,  remember,  in  1838,  fifteen  years  after  the 
chief  conjurer's  death — 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  regret  that  I  have  em- 
ployed the  word  Greajie  in  alluding  to  the  disease  in  the  horw. 
Variolic  EquincB  is  the  proper  designation.     It  has  no  necessary 
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ion  with  the  Oreane,  though  the  rlisordors  frequently  co- 
ThJB  circnmstauco  at  first  tnisle<l  Dr.  Jenner,  anJ  it  has 
much  tuisappreheusioa  and  aonfusiou.'-^ 

Here  we  havo  the  secret  and  desired  explanation.  It 
was  out  of  Horsepox,  and  not  out  of  Horsegrease,  that 
Cowpox  was  derived,  and  in  confounding  greaso  with 
fox,  Jenner  mystified  liimself  and  otbei-s,  and  obscured 
whole  doctrine  of  vaccination.  The  Macedonian 
ers  who  in  l.SO.'i  informed  La  Font  that  they  recog- 
niaed  three  sorts  of  grease,  and  one  of  them  variolous, 
were  more  accurate  observers  than  the  Gloucestershire 
farriers  and  farmers  whoso  opinion  Jenner  lazily  retailed. 
Wliether  he  had  any  clear  apprehension  of  his  own 
Wander  i»  not  apparent.  Wo  have  seen  how  long  it 
ti>ok  hi.s  V)iographer,  Baron,  to  find  it  out.  Tiiis  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  made  no  public  attempt  to  set  right  what 
he  had  so  egregiously  set  wrong,  nor  to  withdraw  the 
«tatement  in  his  Inquiri/  that  Horsegrease  oiily  accjuired 
its  efficacy  against  Smallpox  after  inoculation  on  the  cow. 

Lastly,  we  may  inquire  what  is  the  present  state  of 

opinion  as  to  Horsegrease  and  Cowpox?     When  dilKcult 

are  asked,  we  usually  turn  to  our  cyclopjedias, 

n  iUg  down  Hooper's  Lexicon  Mvdicum,  8th  ed. 

ls4W,  Art.  Cowpox,  we  read — 

It  is  DOW  ascertained  that  the  horse  and  the  cow  each  famish,  j 
independently  of  the  other,  a  vims  capable   of  communicatingi 
iniii*  Cowpox  to  the  human  subject. 

Genuine  Cowpox  communicated  by  a  horse  is  .surely  a 
tuU  of  the  first  magnitude !  The  Encyclopcvdia  Brit- 
anniea,  8th  ed,  1860,  Art.  Vaccination,  illuminates  us 
tilOA — 

It  ii  now  to  be  regarded  as  an  established  fact,  that  IIiirMOKrease 
aod  Cowpox  are  the  same  complaint,  motliiiod  by  the  couutitutiou 
of  thfl  anmialu  in  which  they  occur. 

An  e«tal>li.she<l  fact,  indeed  ! — established  in  quicksand! 
Some   say   the   Gloucestershire   farmers   and   Jenner 
re»«  correct  in  attributing  Cowpox  to  Horsegrease,  and 

*  ISarun'i  L\ft  ofJamer,  vol.  ii  p.  456. 
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that  they  can  only  be  charged  with  mistake  in  nomen- 
clature. When  they  saiii  Horsegrease,  they  meant 
Horsepox,  not  discriminating  between  maladies  that 
sometimes  occurred  together.  No  one  now  believes  that 
the  affection  recognised  by  veterinarians  as  "grease" 
ever  originated  Cowpox.  The  same  rural  authorities, 
inchiding  .Tenner,  held  that  where  there  was  no  Horse- 
pox, there  could  be  no  Cowpox ;  but,  so  far  an  I  can 
make  out,  that  conclusion  is  surrendered.  Pox  on  the 
horse  may  generate  pox  on  the  cow,  but  the  cow  may 
have  pox  without  the  horse. 

In  this  respect  only  was  Jonner  in  error  [says  Mr.  George 
Fleming,  Army  Veterinary  Inspector] .  The  two  diseases  are 
perfectly  independent  of  each  other.  Cowpox  appears  where 
there  are  no  horses,  or  possible  contact  with  horses ;  and  may 
aSeot  a  nninber  of  cows  in  a  dairy  while  the  horses  ore  entirely 
free  from  Horsepox.* 

At  this  point  comes  the  tug  of  war.  If  cows  have 
pox,  how  do  they  contract  the  malady  ?  Speaking  at 
the  London  Conference  on  Animal  Vaccination  in  Decem- 
ber, 1879,  Professor  J.  B.  Simonds,  Principal  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  said — 

My  contention  is,  that  the  oxi.stouco  of  Cowpox  has  to  bo  proved. 
Jenncr's  account  of  the  disease  was  an  illusion.  In  my  cxperienco 
amon{»  animals  for  forty  years,  I  have  never  seen  a  cose  of  Cow- 
pox,  and  I  do  not  beUeve  that  any  form  of  variola  belonfp!  to  tli' 
bovine  race.  Sheep  are  afflicted  with  pox,  bnt  not  cattle.  Wc 
hear  of  Cowpox,  but  who  ever  heard  of  Bullpox?  And  is  it 
credible  that  u  disease  should  be  confined  to  cows  und  never  attack 
bulls  and  steers  ?  Let  any  one  point  out  an  afTection  of  females 
that  does  not  extend  to  the  males  of  the  same  species. 

Profe.ssor  Simonds  and  othei-s  believe  that  Cowpox  as 
described  by  Jenner  was  a  parasitic  affection  of  Jsmall- 
pox,  probably  communicated  by  milkers ;  and  that 
Ceely,  Badeock,  and  others  did  intentionally,  what 
milkers  had  done  inadvertently,  when  they  inoculated 
cattle  with  Smallpox  in  order  to  create  virus  for  vac- 
cination.    On   the  other   hand,   those   who   assert  the 
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independent  existence  of  Covvpox,  hold  no  terms  with 
this  heresy.  As  Dr.  Cameron  says,  "  We  can  no  more 
make  Smallpox  into  Cowpox  than  by  stunting  an  oak- 
make  it  a  gooseberry  bush."     Fortunately  I 

11  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  controversy. 

be  more  it  rages,  the  better  I  like  it,  and  if  the  combat- 
ants iliaposed  of  each  other  as  did  the  Kilkenny  cats, 
I  miglit  not  be  very  sorry. 

A  last  wonl  as  to  Horsepox.  There  seems  to  be  little 
donbt  that  when  inoculated  on  man  it  gives  rise  to 
vesicles  indistinguishable  from  those  raised  by  Cowpox. 
In  ISG3  Professor  Bouley  of  Alfort  produced  pox  on  a 
by  inoculating  it  with  pox  from  a  horse,  and  children 
successfully  vaccinated  with  the  virus.  In  the 
Transactions  of  the  Clinical  Society,  Vol.  X.,  Mr.  John 
Laiuion,  describes  the  case  of  a  groom  who  came  to  St. 
Bar3>oloinew's  Hospital,  20th  March.  1S77,  with  an 
ef  'it  from  a  horse  exactly  like  that  induced 

by  ,  and  there  could  be  no  question,  says  Mr. 

Liut^on,  that  the  dLsea.sc  was  the  same  as  that  described 
by  Jtrnner  as  grease. 

There  is  much  virus  in  currency  as  vaccine  that  is 
euoine,  and  many  of  us  are  cquinated  who  suppose  our- 
Muves  vaccinated  ;  and  it  might  be  argued  that  we  have 
been  saved  from  Smallpox  by  reason  of  our  equination. 
Why  with  all  the  notorious  failures  of  vaccination,  and 
uf  re- vaccination,  some  of  the  more  audacious  medical 
quacks  do  not  recommend  Horsepox  as  an  infallible 
alternative,  Ls  not  easy  to  understand.  It  would  be  a 
Napoleonic  stroke ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  before  vac- 
cination is  surrendered  the  attempt  will  be  made.  How 
e«&ily  it  might  be  asserted  that  vaccination  is  a  failure 
,  so  fair  OS  it  has  lost  the  original  virtue  of  equination, 
the  remedy  is  to  dismiss  the  cow  and  revert  to  the 
j^from  whose  poxy  heels,  as  the  immortal  Jenner 
id,  there  issues  "the  true  and  genuine  life-pre- 
fluid."  The  oracle  might  be  worked  thus — 
us  bear  no  more  of  pure  lymph  from  tlie  calf,  too 
often,  alas  !  an  illusion.  Sure  and  certain  salvation  from 
1« 
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Smallpox  can  only  be  guaranteed  to  those  inoculated 
with  pure  pox  from  the  horse-  Come  then  to  the  horse, 
the  horse  with  pox  !  Come  quickly  !  Come  yourselves ! 
Come  with  your  wives !  Come  ^^^th  your  children ! 
Come  and  be  saved  by  Ilorsepox  from  the  loathsome 
pestilence  that  decimates  the  human  race  and  brings 
myriads  to  untimely  graves ! " 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


JOHN   BIKCn. 

It  is  part  of  the  Jennerian  legend  that  the  introduction 
of  vaccination  was  resisted  by  prejudice,  fury  ami  fana- 
ticism, and  that  the  practice  made  its  way  by  sheer  force 
of  its  proven  eflicacy.  The  statement  is  widely  at  vari- 
ance with  facts.  Vaccination  was  accepted  with  instant 
acclamation  by  the  medical  profession,  the  royal  family, 
and  the  public  as  an  infallible  and  harmless  preventive 
of  smallpox ;  and  the  subsequent  course  of  experience 
was  to  disprove  alike  its  harmlessness  and  infallibility. 
That  in  some  cases  vaccination  was  encountered  with 
al>surdity  and  violence  lay  in  the  nature  of  things,  even 
as  it  was  advocated  with  absurdity,  violence  and  pre- 
varication. It  is  always  easy  to  raise  a  laugh  bj'  the 
exhibition  of  the  extravagance  of  either  side  in  a  hot 
dispute,  but  to  what  purpose  ?  It  would  have  been  no 
cause  for  surprise  if  some  had  been  moved  to  scorn  by 
the  facile  credulity  with  which  Jenner's  magical  pre- 
scription was  so  rashly  accepted,  but  the  world  to  which 
he  appealed  had  no  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
of  health,  and  it  was  in  nowise  marvellous  that,  con- 
vinced of  the  prophylaxy  of  inoculated  smallpox,  they 
should  have  been  overcome  by  the  plausibilit}'  of  ino- 
culated cowpox.  Yet  were  not  all  overcome,  nor  were 
all  who  resisted  the  popular  craze  furious.  There  was 
John  Birch,  for  example,  surgeon  to  St  Thomas's  Hospital, 
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who  Mriih  calmness  and  cogenc}'  steadily  protested  against 
ih*  introduction  of  "  the  new  disease  styled  cowpox ;" 
and  yre  la&y  read  his  letters  and  pamphlets  and  fail  to 
note  a  tiery  epithet  or  unkindly  imputation.  People 
who  talk  08  if  ail  who  opposed  Jonner  were  steeped  in 
itjnomnce  and  perversity  can  know  nothing  of  John 
Hirch. 

Although  satisfied  with  variolous  inoculation,  he  ha<l 
no  objection  to  vaccination  in  itself.  Ho  thought  it  fair 
that  experiments  with  cowpox  should  be  tried,  and  the 
vcrflict  of  experience  submitted  to;  but  he  complained 
that  experience  was  anticipated  and  success  proclaimed 
erp  it  iras  possible  for  the  truth  to  be  known,  whilst 
i"  '  '••elor  wjts  overwhelmed  with  abuse.      As  an 

jt  iiof  the  unwarrantable  persuasion  that  prevailed 

in  favour  of  the  new  practice  before  there  was  time  to 
justify  it,  Birch  mentions  that  at  the  anniversary  dinner 
It  Guy'8  Haspital  in  1802,  he  wa.s  surprised  to  find  the 
tttual  business  set  a-iide  to  secure  signatures  to  Jenner's 
petition  for  a  vote  of  money  from  Parliament,  and  that 
aft4,*r  dinner  toa.sts,  .songs,  and  compliments  in  honour  of 
Vaccinia  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Booksellers,  he 
relates,  declined  to  publish  anything  against  vaccination, 
and  e<Iitora  of  newspapers  and  magazines  would  not 
suffer  a  word  to  appear  to  its  disparagement.  Even  the 
Post  Office  carried  the  cowpox  and  correspondence  of 
the  Rn'al  Jeunerian  Society  gratis  until  the  collaj>se  of 
the  coQcern  in  1 800.  Those  who  resorted  to  doctors  and 
bospitaLi  for  inoculation  with  smallpox  got  cowpox  in- 
stead in  spite  of  oAscrtions  to  the  contrary.  Church  vied 
with  chapel  in  recommending  the  new  practice.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  called  upon  to  issue  a 
Iftt»-r  directing  the  clergy  to  recommend  vaccination 
from  the  pulpit,  but,  with  tlie  wariness  of  office,  sent  his 
chaplain  to  Birch  to  hear  the  other  side,  and  the  chaplain 
retirwl  with  the  judicious  observation,  "  His  Grace  must 
not  commit  the  Church."  Many  clergymen,  however, 
not  only  preached  vaccination,  but  practised  it  with 
natXess  assiduity.     Erasmus  Darwin  was  not  without 


hope  that  baptism  and  vaccination  might  be  asso- 
ciated. He  wrote  to  Jenner  from  Derby,  25th  February-, 
1802— 

As  by  the  testimony  of  innumerable  instances,  the  Vaccine 
DiBease  is  so  favourable  to  young  chiUlren,  in  a  little  time  it  may 
occur  that  the  christening  and  vaccination  of  children  may  always 
be  performed  on  tlie  same  day. 

Tlie  Vaccine  Disease  so  favourahle  to  young  children! 
The  assertion  affords  a  vivid  glimpse  of  the  prevalent 
enchantment.  "  The  idea  of  connecting  religious  services 
with  vaccination,"  says  Baron,  "  had  occurred  to  several 
individuals  in  this  country  as  well  as  on  the  Continent."  • 

I  viewed  witli  indignant  scorn  [wrote  Birohl ,  the  nngeneTDUs 
artifice  adopted  by  tlio  Jennerian  Society  of  sticking  up  in  eveij- 
Station  House,  in  the  Vestries  of  fanatical  Chapels,  and  in  Sunday 
Schools,  that  false  Comparalice  View  of  tlw  effect)  of  SmaUpo.r 
and  Cowpox  representing  to  the  gaping  multitude  a  frightful  picture 
of  Inoculation  with  the  supposed  misery  attendant  on  it;  anJ 
exhibiting  representations  eqnally  false  and  exaggerated  of  the 
blessings  of  Vaccination. 

The  women  were  not  behind  the  clergy  in  diffusing 
vaccine  salvation.  They  were  Jenner's  most  devoted 
allies.  He  took  pains  to  teach  ladies  to  operate  with  "  a 
light  hand  "  so  as  not  to  draw  blood,  and  boasted  that 
one  of  his  pupils  had  ten  thousand  patients  to  her  credit, 
rescued  from  the  terror  and  peril  of  smallpox ! 

As  Birch  observed,  it  was  not  a  question  of  medicine 
or  of  surgery  that  he  and  others  had  to  deal  with,  but 
an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  in  which  the  method.s  and 
arguments  of  science  were  swept  heedlessly  away.  Any 
testimony  to  the  credit  of  vaccination  was  accepted  with 
alacrity,  whilst  the  facts  to  its  discredit  were  denied  or 
explained  away.  This  recklessness  of  procedure  was 
mast  painfully  manifest  in  the  conduct  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  which  sat  on  Jenner's  first 
petition  for  money  in  1802 — 

'  The  niunber  of  witnesses  in  support  of  the  application   [wrote 
Birch]  was  40,  but  out  of  the  forty  23  spoke  from  mere  hearsay,  and 
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not  from  kuowleilge  acijnired  in  practice ;  while  the  three  who  spoke 
ftsrainst  it  were  heard  impatieDtly,  though  they  corroborated  their 
evidence  with  proofs. 

Birch  wislieJ  to  know  what  cowpox  was.     Jenner  had 
said  it  wai  derived  from  horsegiease,  but  "  that  orijjin  is 

t roved  to  be  erroneous,  and  is  now  given  up,  even  by 
is  b»»t  friends.  On  all  hands  it  is  admitted,"  Birch 
•-•ontinuod,  "  tliat  it  is  not  a  disease  of  the  cow,  but  com- 
^municated  to  the  cow  by  the  milker.  No  cow  that  is 
llowed  to  suckle  her  own  calf  ever  has  the  complaint." 
rv  -n,  is  the  disease  in  the  milker?  asked  Birch.    Is 

|ii  i.x?    Is  it  lu<;s  venerett?    Is  it  itch?    A  man  came 

St.  Tiiomas's  Hospital  from  an  adjacent  dairy  with  a 
band  and  arm  covered  with  ulcerations.  He  said  several 
of  the  milkers  and  the  cows'  teats  were  affected  in  the 
sanui  way,  and  he  was  told  they  had  got  covirpox.  Birch 
pftliifl  one  of  his  country  pupils  and  asked  him  what  was 
'•  ith  the  man.     "It  i.s  itch — rank  itch,"  was  his 

r^  _  A  box  of  Jackson's  uintuieut  for  the  itch  was 
given  to  him,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  he  reappeared  at 
the  Hospital  cured.    If  cowpox  be  itch,  argued  Birch — 

Tb^n  if  :v  jntient  lie  inoculatcil  with  the  disorder,  though  it  may 
■wp<-r  ;  acity  for  Smallpox  for  a  season  in  the  constitution, 

it  will  V  prove  no  security — 

Wliich  was  to  say,  that  it  was  not  probable  that  small- 
|¥jx  and  itcl»  could  occur  together,  and  that  a  person 
iri'«'ul>HNvl  with  itch  would  pass  through  the  variolous 
r  illy.     In  this  connection  we  may  recall  the 

!  luer  found  it  impossible  to  vaccinate  a  regi- 

Kent  at  Colchester,  the  men  with  their  women  and 
children  all  l>eing  afflicted  with  itch. 

Still   farther  to  complicate  the  mystery  of  cowpox, 

'  '        ti  to  describe  it  as  genuine  and  spurious,  but 

.  .  .,      lie  one  and  which  was  the  other  he  left  in 

bewildering  uncertainty.     Said  Birch — 

Dr.  Jenner  could  not  tell  us  what  Cowpox  was,  he  soon 
Lrd  to  inform  us  that  it  was  of  two  sorts — the  one  genuine  i 
»u>l  Harmless,  the  otlier  spurious  and  hurtful. 

8f»riou*  Cowpox  is  a  term  I  do  not  admit  of.     I  know  of  no 


such  thing  as  tpuriout  Smallpox,  tpurioua  Measles,  »puriou»  Lues 
Venerea,  tpurioua  Scrofula. 

Birch's  objection  to  spurious  cowpox  was  forcible,  but 
wliat  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart  lie  took  for  a  blunder 
was  proved  out  of  Jenner's  own  mouth  to  be  a  deliberate 
dodge  in  1S07.  Pressed  by  the  Committee  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  Spurious 
Co^\■pox,  he  had  to  own  that  he  knew  nothing  of  such  a 
malady,  and  that  he  had  only  meant  to  describe  irregular 
ctiects  of  cowpox  on  the  arms  of  the  vaccinated  •  In 
other  words,  when  vaccination  turned  out  badly,  he  had 
found  it  convenient  to  ascribe  the  disaster  to  spuriotis 
vaccine !  The  policy  revealed  in  this  shameless  avowal 
was  cynically  justified  by  Dr.  Maunsell,  who,  in  a  well 
known  volume,  wrote — 

The  term  imperfect  or  Spwriotu  Vaccinatioq  is  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in^books,  and  has  beou  the  cause  of  no  small  degree  of 
confusion  inpraotice,  although,  at  the  game  time,  it  lui^  frequently 
afforded  the  practitioner  an  excellent  oiylum  againat  the  tturm* 
nmo  and  then  a/riting  out  of  failure!  in  the  protective  power  of 
the  vaccine  diteaseS- 

From  out  the  muddle  as  to  the  origin  of  cowpox  and 
its  genuine  and  spurious  varieties,  Birch  demanded. 
What  had  Jenner  discovered  ?  It  is  not  that  cowpos 
prevents  smallpox ;  for  that  has  been  as-serted  by  dairy- 
folk  for  genemtions,  and  has  been  disregarded  by 
physicians  because  provetl  to  be  untrue.  What  then  w 
it '!  Let  him  define  his  discovery  that  we  may  know 
how  to  respect  it.  Let  him  explain  why  it  is  forbidden 
to  inoculate  direct  from  the  cow.  Is  genuine  cowpox 
invisible  and  to  he  taken  on  trust  ?  Or  is  the  disease  so 
virulint  on  its  first  communication  that  it  has  to  be 
meliorated  in  the  body  of  some  victim  ere  it  is  tit  for 
public  use  ?  Birch  asked  these  questions  as  we  continue 
to  ask  What  is  cowpox  >.  Is  it  a  disease  of  the  cow  ?  Or 
is  it  communicated  to  the  cow  by  man  or  by  horse  ? 

'  A  Practical  Treatise  om  the  MannrjrmeHt  nml  Dinriurx  t^f  ChUdrm. 
By  Richiinl  T.  Evaiison,  M.Ii.,  nuil  Henry  Mnimitull,  M.D.,  Profosaon 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland.     Dubhn,  1S38. 
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However  definite  the  answers,  the  contradictions  are 
equally  definite,  and  the  authorities  equally  trustworthy. 
Practical  men  answered  for  Jenner,  as  they  presume 
to  answer  at  this  day,  "  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of 
cowpox,  we  know  that  vaccination  is  harmless,  and  that 
it  prcventjs  .smallpox ;  and  more  we  neither  demand  nor 
care  lo  inquire."  The  credulity  and  conceit  of  such  prac- 
tical men  is  that  stupidity  against  which,  .says  Goethe, 
even  the  god.-*  are  powerless.  It  was  practical  men  who 
"on  the  mere  show  of  reason"  accepted  vaccination 
before  it  could  be  tested,  and  on  most  superficial  evidence, 
said  Birch — 

Recuuuoended  Dr.  Jenner  to  the  miuificence  of  Parliament  for 
»  discovery  in  practice  wLich  was  never  to  prove  fiital ;  whiclt  was 
lo  exeitti  no  new  bumourii  or  disorJerK  in  the  cout>tttutiou ;  which 
wan  to  be,  not  only  a  perfect  security  against  Smallpox,  but  would, 
ii  lUliven^aUy  adopted,  prevent  its  reciurenoe  for  ever. 

The  harmlessness  of  the  practice  was  soon  belied — 

It  gave  rise  [wrote  Birch]  to  new  and  painful  disorders.  It  was 
■ocnelimes  followed  by  itchy  eruptions  ;  sometimes  by  singular 
nleerktiong ;  and  sometimes  by  glandular  Bwellin^;^  of  u  nature 
wholly  dijitinct  from  scrofula,  or  any  other  known  glandular 
diMftM.  Eruptions  of  tlie  skin  are  most  frequent,  and  may  be 
b«ard  of  in  ever^'  parish  of  London  ;  and  whether  Vaccination 
»b*Il  be  called  the  Cow  Evil,  or  the  Jeuuorian  Evil,  posterity  tvill 
have  to  determine. 

The  non-fatality  of  the  practice  was  also  speedily 
confuted.  The  disorders  it  excited  caused  numerous 
deaths — from  erysipelas  especially.  It  was  then  said,  as 
it  continues  to  be  said  to  this  day,  "  Yes,  but  it  was  not 
vaccination,  but  erysipelas  the  patient  died  of  " — a  form 
of  words  that  seems  to  .satisfy  many  minds  accounted 
rational.  Birch  mentioned  three  or  four  cases  of  death 
rvwulling  from  vaccination,  and  adds — 

Tbaae  cases  were  as  favourably  palliated  and  ingeniously  exoosed 
M  tliay  cniil.l  1>i>  ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  each  pati4snt  wa» 
funeturtd  '  infected  with  what  ia  called  Cowpox ;  each 

*rm  to  pit  became   inflamed  and  ulcerated,  and   each 

f*ti«nt  dud. 

The  Variolous  Test,  used  so  uascrupulously  to  win 
converts    to   vaccination,   was    proved    by   the    Inocu- 
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lators  io  be  untrustworthy.  They  had  no  difficulty  in 
variolating  the  vaccinated.  When  it  was  discovered 
that  vaccination  was  no  guard  against  smallpox,  many 
of  the  vaccinated  resorted  to  inoculation  with  smallpox, 
and  they  "  took "  as  readily  as  did  their  unvaccbiated 
acquaintance.  Five  in  one  family,  the  Hignells  of 
Cheltenham,  vaccinated  by  Jenner  were  variolated  by 
Mr.  Freeman,  and  smallpox  resulted  in  the  ordinary 
course.  Nothing  indeed  became  plainer  than  that  the 
vaunted  Variolous  Test  was  a  mere  conjuring  trick,  and 
the  more  ju<licious  vaccinators  ceased  to  refer  to  it. 

The  promise  that  the  vaccinated  would  remain  for  ever 
secure  from  smallpox  Birch  had  no  difficulty  with.  Lon- 
doners vaccinated  by  the  most  approved  operators  caught 
smallpox,  and  died  precisely  as  did  the  unvaccinated. 
"  Every  post,"  said  Birch  in  1804,  "brings  me  accounts  of 
the  failures  of  vaccination."  As  the  failures  multiplied,  so 
did  the  excuses.  There  was  the  prime  excuse  of  genuine 
and  spurious  cowpox.  If  vaccination  failed,  it  could 
only  be  through  the  inadvertent  use  of  spurious  vaccine. 
Jenner  had  taught  that  one  puncture  was  all-sufficient 
for  protection,  but  as  one  was  not  found  effective,  it  was 
a.sserted  that  two  or  three  were  requisite  for  absolute 
safety,  ilany,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  imperfectly 
operated  upon,  and  the  practice  of  the  women  and  cler^ 
and  other  busybodies  was  thrown  into  discredit,  althoug 
at  the  outset  their  services  and  testimonies  had  been  b 
blazoned  abroad  as  indisputable ;  but  Birch  made  this  H 
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conclusive  answer- 
It  cannot  be  meant  to  class  Mr.  WaobseU  Apothecorjr  to  the 
Smallpox  Hospital,  or  Mr.  Ring,  the  Acoouoheur,  among  ignorant 
and  equivocal  practitioners ;  and  yet  from  tlie  patients  vaccinated 
by  these  two  persons  I  could  bring  instance  of  more  failures,  more 
deatlis,  and  more  diseases  than  have  occurred  in  the  practice  of 
any  other  two  persons  who  have  come  within  my  knowledge.  ■ 

Many,  moreover,  who  had  been  vaccinated  by  Jenner 
fell  victims  to  the  disease,  and  he  was  so  jx;stered  with 
awkward  questions,  says  Birch,  "that  to  avoid  the  per- 
plexing appeals  that  wore  made  to  hiui  daily,  and  the 
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meskwiges  that  were  perpetually  sent  requiring  him  to 
viait  untoward  cases,  ne  retired  from  London."  Subse- 
i^acnlly  he  had  to  forsake  Cheltenham  for  the  same 
reason.  Tlio  coMvictions  of  ijuackery  were  too  numerous 
for  his  endurance. 

Having  proved  that  vaccination  did  not  prevent  small- 
ox,  whilst  it  was  a  frequent  cause  of  illness  and  death, 
itch  lield  up  to  derision  the  fine  promises  wherewith 
advocates  had  beguiled  the  people — 

Were  on  arcititect  to  nudertake  to  biiild  an  edifice  wbiob 
Uurald  bo  finu  in  it«  foundatiou ;  all  its  rooms  wind  and  water 
light ;  and  such  as  might  bo  inhabited  with  perfect  secuiity ;  if, 
~  ifor«  -the  edifice  were  well  finifibed,  the  foundations  were  dis- 
7er«<1  to  be  rotten  ;  and  if  in  le^s  than  seven  years,  several 
trtnients  had  fallen  in  and  killed  those  who  occupied  them, 
ule  in  a  great  number  of  rooms,  the  wind  or  rain  was  continn- 
illy  beating  in,  could  I  bo  blamed  for  declaring  that  the  architect 
had  broken  his  contract,  and  that  tlie  edifice  ought  no  longer  to 
b«  inhabited  ?  Certainly  not.  Wliy  then  am  I  to  be  told  that  I 
am  Acting  perversely  when  I  remonstrate  against  the  practice  of  | 
Cowpox  ?  for  such  an  edifice  as  I  have  described,  so  rotten  in  its 
fbondatious,  so  ill  built,  so  ruinous,  is  Vaccination. 

Those  who  take  success  as  the  test  of  truth  may  say 
that  Bircli  was  unsuccessful  in  his  contention ;  but  he 
was  not  unsuccessful.  Vaccination  in  London  was  dis- 
oredited,  and  the  imposture  abated,  as  the  report  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  in  1807  attests.  Where  retained, 
it  WAS  not  so  much  as  a  preventive  as  a  mitigator  of 
CBMiUpox,  its  advocates  being  content  to  occupy  the  safe 
tion  that  it  made  milder  a  disease  the  severity  of 
'hich  was  unknown. 

Birch  died  in  1815.  His  sister  reprinted  his  papers 
•gunsi  vaccination  (from  which  have  come  my  cita- 
nons*),  and  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  St. 
Margnret's,  Rood  Lane,  Fenchurch  Street,  the  inscription 
on  which  is  noteworthy. 


on  thr  Hazard  ami  Peril  of  Vnrcinatlon, 
lolIN  BiRCU,  Ks(j. ,  tixjithrr  with  hit  S'-rioH» 
iiy  to   Vaeciitntion :  aiul  other  TracU  by  the 

London.  1817. 
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SACRED 

To  the  Memory  of 

JOHN  BIRCH,  Egquire, 

Many  years  an  eminent  Surgeon  of  this  Metropolis ; 

who  died  on  the  3rd  February,  1815, 

Aged  69  Years, 

and  whose  earthly  remains  lie  deposited  under  the  Pulpit  and  Desk. 

In  his  pro/essioncU  Character, 

As  humane  as  he  loas  shil/ul. 

He  permitted  not  the  daily  sight  of  wounds  and  sores. 

Afflictions  and  toretchedness  of  every  kind. 

To  blunt  the  edge  (if  his  natural  feelings, 

For  the  svffferings  of  his  Fellow  creatures  ; 

But,  contemning  a  too  hasty  reliance  on  vaunted  Theories, 

Sparing  of  the  Knife — abhorring  unnecessary  Torture — 

■A  foe  to  wanton,  cruel,  or  dangerous  experiment. 

Averse  from  rash  operation,  and  the  destruction  of  parts, 

Redeemable  by  patient  and  judicious  care — 

He  erected  for  himself  a  high  and  distinguished  reputation. 

On  the  solid,  and  only  secure  Basis  of 

ENLIGHTENED  EXPERIENCE: 

Stimulated  througliout  Life  by  a  wise  and  Christian-like 

Ambition,  to  cure,  not  maim — preserve,  and  not  destroy. 

Mankind  is  indebted  to  him 

For  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  poioers 

Of  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY; 

By  his  own  ingenious  and  improved  application  of  which 

He  performed  many  remarkable  anil  almost  un/ioped-for  cura. 

But  the  Practice  of  CO  WPOXINO, 

Which  frsl  became  general  in  his  Day, 

Undaunted  by  the  ovenohelming  influence  of 

Power  and  Prejudice,  and  the  voice  of  Nations, 

He  uniformly,  and  until  Death,  perseveringly  opposed  ; 

Conscientiously  believing  it  to  be  a  Public  Infatuation, 

Fraught  with  peril  of  the  most  mischievous  conveniences  to  Mankind. 

Whether  right  or  wrong.  Time  will  most  surely  determine: — 

MAN'S  MERE  OPINIONS  MUST  EVER  BE  LIABLE  TO  ERROR; 

BUT  BY  THE  MOTIVES  THAT  SWAY  HIS  HEART 

SHALL  HE  ALONE  BE  JUDGED. 


To  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  Qualities  so  excellent, 

PENELOPE  BIRCH, 

His  affectionate  and  only  surviving  Sister, 

Hath  raised  this  Monument : 

Not  out  of  a  worldly  and  vaio-glorious 

Pride  of  Affinity  ; 

But  in  order  to  hand  down  an  Example  worthy  of  Imitation 

To  succeeding  Ages. 


Jenner  recognised  Birch  as  a  dangerous  antagonist, 
and    behaved   toward    him   with   his    usual    meanness. 
Writing  from  Berkeley.  11th  October,  1812,  to  Moore  i 
in  London,  where  smallpox  was  prevalent,  he  observed — 

1  have  not  beard  lately  whether  the  fary  of  the  Smallpox  is 
abated  in  town.    I  trust  it  is.    HikI  I  power  to  exeruise  vacciaatiou 
1 1  lik«d,  in  one  fortnight  this  diamal  work  of  death  should  eutLrely 
What  a  sad  wicked  fellow  is  that  BLrchl     Moseley  I  hear 
bthiog  of  now,  but  Birch  is  still  employing  lus  agents  to  spread 
(Le  pe&tUanoe.* 

I^'    '    I  sad  wicked  fellow  employing  agents  to  spread 
J.  in  London,  whilst  the  good  Jenner,  capable  of 

amsfting  the  dismal  work  of  death,  sat  impotent  at 
Berkeley !  Comment  is  superfluous.  Quack,  malicious 
aod  impudent,  is  written  at  large. 


CHAPl'ER  XX. 

OOLDSON   AHI)   BUOWN. 

WiLLlAil  GoLDSON,  member  of  the  London  College  of 
Surgt-fjns,  practising  at  Port.sea,  published  a  pamphlet  in 
1804 -f-  wherein  he  set  forth  a  number  of  instances  within 
hLn  own  experience  of  smallpox  following  vaccination 
by  infection  or  inoculation.  He  did  not  turn  against 
vaccination,  but  suggested  that  its  prophylaxy  might 
neither  be  so  certain  nor  so  entluring  as  at  tirst  a.sscrted. 
Vaodnation,  he  pointed  out,  had  been  carried  into  prac- 
tice on  a  wave  of  enthasiasm,  and  it  was  not  imreasonablt- 
to  expect  that  on  closer  acquaintance  some  of  the  claims 
made  for  it  should  be  subject  to  modification.  Indeed 
so  much  was  already  admitted  ;  for  failures  had  led  to 
the  discrimination  of  spurious  from   genuine  cowpox, 

•  Boron'i  fj/f  of  Jtnnrr,  vol.  ii.,  p.  382. 

'•  nl  lo  I  arriinuioti,  with  Facts  ami  Olnrrva- 

'  .'ioc'fti/  a'  PorltinoiUh,  2iHh  itarfh,  1S04  : 

«.M'  ■(  ii/  !/•■:  Utndors  cj/  the  Vacant  Iiuttilntion.  By  William  Uoldsoit. 
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and  to  the  issue  of  new  instructions  as  to  the  period  of  I 
taking  vaccine,  "  on  which  point,  it  was  now  said,| 
depended  the  whole  success  of  the  operation."  Thus 
what  was  originally  set  forth  a.s  an  operation  for  which 
any  novice  was  competent,  had  developed  into  one  of 
considerable  delicacy  with  serious  liability  to  miscar- 
riage. Goldson,  therefore,  had  fair  reason  to  believe 
that  his  own  observations  and  suggestions  would  meet 
with  candid  consideration,  and,  if  verified,  serve  for 
general  guidance  in  the  practice  of  vaccination.  h 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recite  Goldson's  cases.  Interest-  ^ 
ing  at  the  time,  they  are  now  commonplace.  He  found 
that  inoculation  with  smallpox  was  possible  at  an 
interval  after  vaccination,  and  that  infection  with 
smallpox  was  equally  possible  under  the  like  circum- 
stances. One  case  is  noteworthy  for  its  connection 
with  Jenner.  A  seaman,  named  Clarke,  was  successfully 
vaccinated  on  4th  November.  ISOO,  and,  returning  from 
a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  was  put  to  the  variolous 
test  on  24th  March,  1802,  when  he  sickened  with  small- 
pox and  was  sent  to  Haslar.  To  prove  that  his  malady 
was  really  smallpox,  several  persons  were  variolated 
from  him.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  CommonsI 
was  sitting  on  Jcnner's  first  claim  for  public  money, 
and  Goldson  wrote  to  Jenner  to  come  to  Haslar  and  seol 
Clarke  for  himself;  but  Jenner  was  too  astute  to  cumber 
himself  with  difficulties  at  a  time  when  so  much  cash 
wa.s  in  question.  The  case  was  mentioned  to  the  Com- 
mittee, but  was  treated  as  of  no  moment  in  presence  of 
what  they  were  pleased  to  regard  as  overwhelming 
evidence  as  to  the  perpetual  virtue  of  vaccination. 

Goldson's  was  a  modest  pamphlet — conjectural  rather 
than  demonstrative.     He  ventured  to  think  it  was  pos- 1 
sible  that  the  eificjicy  of  vaccine  might  be  weakened  by  1 
transmission  from  arm  to  arm,  and  that  security  might 
be  restored  by  reversion  to  the  cow — 

The  casual  Cowpox  is  produced  by  virus  iiiimediately  from  the 
animal ;  while  the  inoculated  disease  is  the  effect  of  new  mttlt<r 
generated  by  the  action  of  the  otlier  on  the  hiunan  subject.   Whether  ] 
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llwt  tuw  fnatter  be  possessed  of  tiie  power  to  produce  the  same 
ftrmaHeul  properties  as  the  pa-rent  virus,  time  alone  can  decide. 

He  likewise  suggested  that  horsegrease  might  be 
inoculated  on  the  nipple  of  the  milch  mare,  and  the 
vims  used  for  equination.  These  and  other  points  were 
advanced  with  a  philosophic  gi-ace  that  ought  to  have 
commanded  respect ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  his  pamphlet 
wa.H  received  with  a  howl  of  fury,  and  its  author 
denounced  as  an  ill-conditioned  fellow — ignorant,  preju- 
dicefl,  pig-headed.  It  was  safer  to  be  pronounced  auti- 
vaceiniBt  than  a  vaccinator  and  harbour  doubt  as  to  any 
article  of  the  Jeunerian  faith.  Rin^  plied  his  bludgeon 
over  the  heretic,  and  Jenncr  wrote  of  him  with  malicious 
insolence — "  All  his  reasoning  is  erroneous ; "  "  his  arro- 
gance is  increased  by  attention ; "  "  be  obstinately  holds 
a  veil  before  his  eyes,  and  will  not  behold  the  vaccine 
light;"  "one  might  as  well  contend  with  a  blind  iran 
on  the  nature  of  a  prism  ; "  and  so  on.  Goldsou's  oflence 
was  that  he  laid  his  finger  on  some  of  the  weaker  points 
of  vaccination;  that  his  sight  was  too  keen,  and  his 
reftsoniiig  too  cogent.  At  this  day  the  questions  between 
him  ami  Jenner  are  decided  by  vaccinators  themselves  in 
Goldson's  favour.* 

Perhaps  the  most  able  attack  on  the  practice  of 
vaccination  was  delivered  V)y  Thomas  Brown,  surgeon, 
Muaselburgh ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his 
book,  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1800,f  is  so  little  known 
ti  this  day.  Brown  had  accepted  vaccination,  carried 
away,  he  admittt;d,  by  the  common  enthusiasm,  and  the  un- 
qaauiied  audacity  with  which  its  claims  were  asserted — 

Til*  practice  was  introduced  and  recommended  to  the  public  by 
its  Antbor  as  a  perfect  antidote  and  secority  against  Smallpox 


•  Bano^  Life  ofJenntr,  vol.  ii.  op.  338,  346,  348. 

+  An  Itufuiry  into  lite  AiUi-  VarioJoim  Powfr  qf  Vaccination  ;  in  tehich 
finm  IJU  Itatt  qftlie  Phenomena  anil  the  Occurrmcf  of  a  grrat  rarirtij  qf 
Catr*,  UU  mom  Serioiu  DouUa  art  suijijteteil  q/  the  Kfficacy  c^f  the  Whole 
Prtutirr,  aiui  iln  Poii-era  at  best  yrond  to  be  only  temporary,  from 
wWrA  aiio  tcUl  ajijKXir  the  NerttnUy  of  and  the  yronrr  Pfiod  for  again 
mlimUlinj  lo  Inoculation  with  Variolowi  Virui.  By  Thomas  Browu, 
Mnuelbargh.     Edinburgh,  1809.     Pp.  307. 
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'withont  any  exception  or  reserve,  and  capable  of  bauishiog  Variola 
from  the  catalogue  of  hmnan  misery.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  eon- 
fesBing  that  I  became  an  early  convert  and  advocate  of  the  new 
practice ;  and  it  is  now  eight  years  and  a-half  since  I  have  nni- 
formly  advised  and  practised  Vaccination,  in  which  period  I  may 
safely  say,  I  have  vaccinated  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  patients, 
and  have  only  inoculated  three  at  the  positive  request  of  parents. 
This  course  I  persevered  in  until  the  present  time,  notwithstanding 
I  met  with  several  instances  where  it  appeared  to  fail  in  giving 
security;  some  about  three  years  after  the  intro<luction  of  the 
practice ;  a  few  more  about  two  years  ago ;  and  those  which  make 
part  of  the  present  volimie  within  the  last  sis  months. 

An  epidemic,  in  which  his  own  perfectly  vaccinated 
patients  fell  victims  to  smallpox,  at  last  opened  his  eyes 
to  the  delusion  in  which  he  was  walking,  and  to  the 
perversity  witli  which  he  and  others  had  resisted  the 
light  of  truth — 

I  am  convinced  from  what  has  passed  under  my  own  observation 
for  tlie  last  three  or  four  years,  that  we  have  been  all  guilty  of 
rejecting  evidence  that  deserved  more  attention,  in  consequence  of 
the  strong  prepossessions  which  oiisted,  from  the  very  persuasive 
proof  of  Vaccination  resisting  inoculation  and  exposure  to  infec- 
tion, and  from  our  judgments  being  goaded  and  overpowered  with 
the  positive  and  arbitrary  opinions  of  its  abettors.  I  am  now 
perfectly  satisfied,  from  iny  mind  being  under  the  inHueuce  of 
prejudice  and  blind  to  the  impression  of  the  fairest  evidence,  that 
the  last  time  Smallpox  was  prevalent,  I  rejected  and  explained 
away  many  cases  wliioh  were  entitled  to  the  most  serious  attention, 
and  showed  myself  as  violent  and  unreasonable  a  partisan  as  any 
of  my  brethren  in  propagating  a  practice,  which  I  have  now  little 
doubt  we  must  ere  long  surrender  at  discretion. 

When  Brown  first  saw  the  vaccinated  prostrate  with 
smallpox,  he  concluded  that  there  must  have  been  some 
mistake  about  their  vaccination ;  "  for  after  Vaccination 
it  was  impossible  to  contract  Smallpox;"  but  the  evi- 
dence of  his  senses  gradually  overcame  the  phantasy 
imposed  upon  him,  and  like  an  honest  man  he  proclaimed 
his  error,  and  verified  the  experiences  whereby  he 
had  been  reluctantly  corrected.  He  set  forth  with  all 
particulars  forty-eight  cases  of  smallpox  following  vac- 
cination within  his  own  immediate  cognieance,  and 
though  aware  of  many  cases  outside  that  cognisance, 
he  limited  himself  to  what  he  could  attest  with  personal 
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iL'i.surancc.  He  knew  lie  would  be  told  that  the  vaccina- 
tions h(ul  been  imperfect,  or  that  what  he  took  for 
»ataUpox  was  some  other  eruption — 

It  is  itrennously  contended  [said  Brown]  by  nearly  every  author, 
suiil  by  kknost  every  practitioner,  that  Vaccination  is  a  perfect 
kntiiloto  Against  Smallpox,  if  the  disease  be  properlj'  communicated ; 
And  Dr.  Jenner  and  his  relative,  Mr.  O.  Jeuner,  positively  assert, 
th  •  "  ':  ive  had  not  one  instance  of  failure  in  their  own  practice. 
'1  ercfore,  and  without  hesitation,  refer  the  whole  eerios 

i>i  Uiiuiiro  that  have  been  bronght  forward  to  the  sweeping  power 
of  imperfect  Vaccination,  or  tn  the  blindness  and  stupidity  of  the 
BMdieal  practitioner  who  cannot  distinguish  between  Smallpox  and 
Chidcenpox,  a  rash,  or  bug-bites. 

Nor  did  Brown  rest  satisfied  with  proving  that  vac- 
dnation  did  not  prevent  .smallpox.  Ho  also  showed  the 
fftUacy  of  the  variolous  test  Ho  adduced  twelve  cases 
in  which  vaccinated  persons  had  been  variolated  as  if 
thej  had  never  been  vaccinated.  Also  four  cases  in 
which  vaccination  and  variolation  were  effected  simul- 
tantynisly,  the  diseases  running  their  courses  concurrently, 
J'!  'here  was  no  antagonism  between  them;   and 

f'r..  y  could  occur  together,  what  reason  was  left  for 

linpnobing  tliat  one  might  not  succeed  the  other  ? 

Having  found  liberty  in  the  truth,  he  reverted  to 
Jenner's  writings,  and  reading  them  with  opened  eyes, 
be  was  not  slow  to  detect  and  to  demonstrate  the  laxity 
of  statement,  the  contra<lictions,  and  absurdities  with 
rhicli  ihcy  were  perva<led.  No  reply  was  attemj)ted  . 
r<  r>lv.  indeed,  was  possible.  The  surgeons  of  the 
K  h  Vaccine  Institution  issued  An  Exarnination 

oj  .•J',  urown's  Qpinwns  and  Statements*  but  they 
merely  carped  over  non-e.ssential  details,  and  left  the 
main  issues  wholly  unaffected.  What  they  had  to  show 
was  thai  Brown's  patients  were  either  unvaccinated,  or 
hsul  not  had  smallpox ;  and  unable  to  do  this,  they  were 
wuble  to  do  anything. 

Brown    remained    victor.      He    did    not   overthrow 


^' itrp«rt  of  lK«  Surijeont  of  thr  K>llnhuTijh    Vwriiie  Iiittilulion,  fontailt' 
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vaccination,  nor  restore  variolation,  but  he  did  make  an 
end  in  Scotland  of  confidence  in  vaccination  n-s  an  omni- 
potent safeffuard  against  smallpox.  The  rite  continued  to 
be  practised  on  humbler  terms:  "it  did  no  harm":  even 
Mr.  Brown  allowed  that  it  might  keep  off  smallpox  for  a 
time :  and  "  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  it  tended  to 
make  the  disease  milder  when  it  did  occur."  Thirtr 
years  after  his  first  publication,  in  1842,  Brown  reaffirmed 
his  position  in  a  series  of  letters*  to  Dr.  George  Gregory, 
a  sympatlietic  friend,  and  advised  a  return  to  variolation 
in  view  of  "  the  acknowledged  defects  of  the  Jennerian 
practice" — a  dismal  alternative.  But  it  is  in  vain  to 
expect  any  man  to  be  viuck  in  advance  of  his  time :  it 
suffices  for  honourable  distinction  that  he  be  in  advance. 
When  Brown  commenced  practice,  smallpox  and  other 
fevers  were  regarded  as  inevitable  as  storms  and  earth- 
quakes, and  the  knowledge  with  which  we  are  now  so 
familiar,  that  they  are  engendered  in  foul  habits  and 
habitations,  was  for  practical  purposes  unknown.  Our 
reproach  is,  that  knowing  so  much  better,  we  surrender 
ourselves  to  a  superstitious  observance  conceived  in  days 
of  darkness. 
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Vaccinalion,  nml  thr  Several  J^j/M-Jieiitu  proponed  for  rcmoriiiij  the  now 
Achioivteilijed  Dijeeta  of  the  Jinnerian  practice.  In  a  Serteii  qf  Lttlrrt 
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Ik.*  well  to  devote  a  chapter  to  those  antagonists 

uf  Vaccination   who,  though   right  in  their   contention 

inst  cowpox,  did  more  or  less  to  discredit  tiieir  cause 

'scurrility  and  extravagance.     The  faults  of  these  men 

ue  frequently  adduced  as  evidence  of  the  absurd  and 

bratAl  resistance  with  which  Vaccination  was  encountered, 

hot  it  is  forgotten  how  intense  was  their  provocation, 

how  the  bad  on  one  side  was  matched  by  the  bad  on 

uther.     It  was  a  contest  between  Smallpoxers  and 

tors,  alike  ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  physical 

ing.     It  is  plain,  however,  in  the  light  of  our  later 

BXp-'ficnce,  that  much  that  was  a.sserted  by  the  Small- 

poxcra  of   the   uselessness  and  hannfulne^   of   cowpox 

niuMt  liave-  l)een  exactly  and  painfully  true,  though  per- 

»is'  "  rociously  denied. 

1  iihi-gh  Review  for  October,  1806,  appeared 

an  article  entitled  "  Pamphlets  on  Vaccine  Inoculation," 

which  may  l>e  taken  as  a  reflection  of  the  state  of  the 

controversy  at  that  date,  and  as  an  index  to  the  chief 

"mdcrji  agninst  propriety.     The  article  was  written  by 

editor,  Francis  JeHVey.and  was  a  product  of  that  per- 

cuous  intelligence,  which  reduced  to  order  whatever 

subjected  to  it-s  action,  in  much  the  same  way  that  a 

housemaid   "  sets  to  rights "   a  library   by  ranging  the 

booka  according  to  their  sizes  and  bindings,  and  assorting 

the  papers  so  that  they  lie  neatly  disposed.     As  is  the 

ba^ '       "    ''!e  editors,  a  view  of  the  variolous  controversy 

Wiv  .1  that  might  be  comfortably  accepted  and  eon- 

fiil«itly  repeated  by  his  readers — the  evolution  of  such 

rational  mirage  being  regarded  for  the  time  as  veracious 

matter-of-fact. 

First  we  may  take  the  reviewer's  evidence  as  to  the 
extent  and  fury  of  the  controvei-sy — 
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The  ample  and  public  testimony  offered  in  favour  of  Vaccination 
seemed  for  a  while  to  set  the  question  at  rest ;  and,  except  in  a  few 
obscure  pamphlets  and  communioatious  to  the  medical  joamalu, 
little  was  heard  in  opposition  to  it,  till  1804,  when  Mr.  Goldson  of 
Portsmouth  published  sii  cases  of  Smallpox  occurring  after  Vac- 
cination, accompanied  with  obserratiouB,  calculated  to  Bliake  the 
confidence  which  was  now  very  generally  placed  in  the  security  of 
the  Jennerian  inoculation.  These  were  answered  by  Mr.  Iting  and 
others,  who  endeavoured  to  show  that,  in  some  of  his  coses,  Mr. 
Goldson's  patients  had  not  had  the  genuine  Cowpox  in  the  first 
instance,  and  that  in  others,  they  had  not  bad  the  genuine  Small- 
pox thereafter.  This  part  of  the  controversy  was  conducted  with 
temper,  and  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  candour.  In  the  end  of 
the  same  year  however,  Dr.  Moseley  published  his  treatise  on  the 
Cowpox,  in  which  the  ravings  of  Beohun  seemed  to  be  blended 
with  the  tropes  of  BUlingsgate.  Dr.  Rowley  followed  on  the  same 
side,  and  in  the  same  temper,  with  500  cases  of  "  the  beastly  new 
diseases  produced  from  Cowpox,"  and  attracted  customers  by  two 
coloured  engravings  at  the  head  of  his  work  of  "the  Cowpoxed,  ox- 
faced  boy,"  and  the  "  Cowpoxed,  mangey  girl."  The  battle  now  be- 
came general.  The  Reverend  Rowland  Hill  thundered  in  defence  ot 
vaccination — Dr.  Squirrel  leaped  from  liis  cage  upon  the  whole 
herd  of  vaccinators — Mr.  Birch  insisted  upon  stating  Ills  serions 
reasons  for  objecting  to  Cowpox — Drs.  Thornton  and  Lettsom 
chanted  pteans  in  its  praise — Mr.  Lipscomb  strutted  forward  with 
a  ponderous,  wordy  dissertation  on  its  failures  and  mischiefs ;  and 
Messrs.  Ring,  Merriman,  and  Blair  answered  everybody ;  and  ex- 
asperated all  their  opponents  by  their  intemperance  and  personality. 
Charges  of  murder  and  falsehood  were  interchanged  among  the 
disputants  without  the  smallest  ceremony;  the  medical  journals 
foamed  with  the  violence  of  their  contention  ;  it  raged  in  hospitals 
and  sick-chambers  ;  and  polluted  with  its  malignity  the  sanctity  of 
the  pulpit  and  the  harmony  of  convivial  pliilauthropy. 

In  the  whole  course  of  our  censorial  labours,  we  have  never  had 
occasion  to  contemplate  a  scene  so  disgusting  and  humiliating  as  is 
presented  by  the  greater  part  of  this  controversy ;  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  the  virulence  of  poUtical  animosity  or  personal  rivalry  or 
revenge  ever  gave  rise,  among  the  lowest  and  most  prostitiited 
scribblers,  to  so  much  coarseness,  illiberality,  violence  and  absurdity 
as  is  here  exliibitcd  by  gentlemen  of  sense  and  education  discussing  i 
a  point  of  professional  science  with  a  view  to  the  giX)d  of  mankind.  I 
At  one  time,  indeed,  we  were  so  overpowered  and  confounded  by  J 
the  clamour  and  vehement  contradictions  of  the  combatants,  that 
we  were  tempted  to  abandon  the  task  we  had  undertaken,  and 
leave  it  to  some  more  athletic  critic  to  collect  the  few  facts  and  the  ' 
httle  reasoning  which  could  be  discerned  in  this  tempest  of  the  ^ 
medical  world. 
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Furious  was  the  controversy,  but  why  was  it  furious  ? 
There  arc  often  great  fights  over  little  matters,  but  the 
MMOO  is  that  the  little  matters  are  vitally  related  to  the 
wif-love  of  the  combatants ;  and  thus  it  was  with  the 
Ctwpoxers  and  tlie  Smallpoxers.  The  Cowpoxers  set 
out  with  the  absolute  assertion  that  whoever  submitted 
to  their  prescription  would  be  secure  from  smallpox  for 
lifi».  WTthout  proof,  or  with  powerful  sham  proof,  the 
auerUon  wjis  endorsed  Viy  the  mass  of  the  meilical  pro- 
fesaion,  and  there  followed  the  conversion  of  the  com- 
monit)'  in  that  sort  of  faith-panic  which  is  described  by 
Carlyfo  as  Swarniery — 

All  the  world  aisoutinj;,  iind  oontinnally  repeating  and  rover - 
iMCBtinp,  there  Aoon  comes  that  siiiiiriilar  phenomenon  called 
,  Swumery,  or  the  gatheriug  of  men  in  Bwarms ;  and  what  prodigies 
■  lb*y  are  la  the  habit  of  doinj;  and  believing  when  thrown  into  tliat 
H  mineulotis  condition  I  Singular,  in  the  case  of  human  swarms, 
^k^ttl  what  perfection  of  unanimity  and  quaai-roligious  conviction 
^^^p  (tiiiiMeit  absurdities  can  be  received  as  axioms  of  Euclid,  nay, 
^HvultolM  of  faith,  which  you  are  not  only  to  believe,  unless 
H  maKgaKntly  insane,  but  are  (if  you  have  any  honour  or  morahty) 
j^  to  vaah  into  practice,  and,  without  delay  see  done,  if  yoiu"  soul 
woaU  Uv«.« 

People  thus  enclianted  do  not  like  to  be  brought  to 
their  eenses ;  and  medical  men,  who  in  1800  attested  the 
perpetual  prophylaxy  of  cowpox,  were  naturally  very 
QOwiUing  to  bo  proved  deceivers  and  deceived.  When 
c«M9i  of  smallpox  were  reported  as  following  vaccination, 
lli^  at  tirst  ilenied  the  possibility,  saying  that  either 
there  had  been  no  vaccination,  or  that  the  smallpox  was 
not  amallpox.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Smallpoxers  who 
had  been  snufiiid  out  by  the  Cowpoxers,  revived  in 
presence  of  the  discovered  impotence  of  the  new  practice, 
and  atotitly  maintained,  and  cruelly  demonstrated  that 
naqocstiunable  vaccinations  were  followed  by  unijues- 
Uooable  smallpox.  It  needs  little  acquaintance  with 
haoMUi  nature  to  see  unlimited  elements  of  bitterness  in 
these  conditions.    To  be  convicted  of  imposture  does  not 
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lieget  equanimity,  nur  coutraiiiction  as  to  plain  matter- 
of-fact;  and  thus  convicted  were  the  Cowpoxers  and 
thus  conti-adicted  were  the  Smallpoxers. 

The  Edinburgh  reviewer  described  Dr.  Moseley's treatise 
on  cowpox  as  blending  "  the  ravings  of  Bedlam  with  the 
tropes  of  Billingsgate.  Some  Billingsgate  I  concede,  but 
not  Bedlam  at  all.  Much  however  depends  on  the  point 
of  view.  Vaccination  if  regarded  as  a  blessing  in  whicli 
the  inspiration  of  heaven  was  consummated  in  the  salva- 
tion of  the  human  race  from  smallpox,*  resistance  thereto 
might  appear,  as  Carlyle  observes  of  creatures  under 
enchantment,  as  "  malignantly  insane." 

Dr.  Moseley's  book.-f  it  is  to  be  allowed,  was  singularly 
exasperating.  He  had  spoken  against  cowpox  from  the 
outset,  and  was  charged  mth  condemning  that  of  which 
he  knew  nothing ;  to  which  he  cogently  replied  that  he 
could  scarcely  know  less  than  the  gang  of  medical  men  who 
attested  its  perpetual  efficacy  in  the  newspapers  in  1800 
before  they  had  any  proper  experience  of  it  whatever.  If 
his  scepticism  was  premature,  what  was  their  cre<lulity  ? 
Moseley  had  patience :  no  argument  could  be  heard  in 
the  rage  that  set  in  for  the  new  salvation.  "  Cowpox,  I 
admit,  is  not  contagious,"  he  said,  "  but  cow-mania  is." 
When,  however,  in  process  of  time  it  was  seen  in  hundreds 
of  cases  that  cowpox  conferred  no  immunity  from  small- 
pox, he  published  in  1804  Lives  Bovilla — a  somewliat 
pompous  treatise,  with  frequent  touches  of  superfluous 
learning,  and  permeated  with  the  irritating  superiority 
of  the  true  prophet — "You  see  it  has  turned  out  just  as 
I  predicted.'  Nor  was  he  content  to  make  general  asser- 
tions :  he  specified  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  who 
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•  "Neglect  not,  I  exhort  you,  such  proffered  blessing.  Secure  your- 
selves from  il.-uigor  ;  preserve  yoiir  (.Oiitlrcn  ;  and  rcn<lcr  most  grateful 
thanks  to  Almighty  Ood  who  hits  so  providontinlly  pvrinitted  to  mui 
this  mi'una  <it  defence  agaiast  the  pestiU'ucc  that  walked  in  darkness, 
and  the  sickuuss  that  du.itroyed  in  the  noon-day." — AJJrtu  o/ the  lUv. 
T.  A.  Wamn  to  hid  Faii^hioiKr^,  reprinted  by  the  Royal  jeuncri&u 
Society,  1803. 

t  A  Treatue  on  the  Lv.u  Booilla  or  Coitfpoa:.  By  Benjaniiu  Moselty, 
M.D.     Second  Edition.     London,  1805.     Pp.  Hi. 
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had  been  correctly  vaccinated,  or  had  taken  cowpox  from 
the  cow,  and  had  subsequently  suffered  from  smallpox 
with  their  neighbours;  also  of  cases  of  severe  illness, 
injnry,  and  death  resulting  from  vaccination.  Bluster 
was  idle  in  presence  of  .such  facts.  Even  the  Royal 
Jennerians  had  to  cat  humble  pie,  for  in  their  Report, 
dated  2nd  January,  ISOti,  we  read — 

It  b  •ilmitted  by  the  Cnuimittee  that  a  few  cases  have  been 
bfoogbt  before  them  of  persons  having  the  Smikllpox  who  had 
ftppaiainUy  passed  Uirongli  tlie  Cowpox  in  a  regular  way. 

With  IK)  ranch  admitted  by  such  furious  fanatics,  what 
mi^ht  not  b*.*  inferred  ! 

Moselcy  was  held  in  high  esteem  alike  by  the  profession 
and  the  public,  and  his  Judgment  enforced  by  so  much 
aerious  evidence  contributed  heavily  to  the  discredit  of 
vaccination,  and  unfortunately  to  the  resumption  of 
Jous  inoculation.  That  the  reaction  was  extensive, 
illy  in  London,  appears  from  numerous  contem- 
poiaiy  testimonies,  which  Moseley  confirms  in  saying — 

Tlt«  people  at  larffo  are  not  to  be  reproached  for  putting  their 
faith  io  this  splendid  imposition  on  humanity ;  and  to  the  credit 
of  (lidr  (liiiCcrDinent  and  parental  feelings,  the  middk<  and  inferior 
rltlHOT  have  taken  precedence  in  renouncing  the  delusion.  At 
Uib  moment,  nulesi;  attacked  by  siirprise,  or  with  tlireats,  or 
ckjolcd  by  artifice  (all  of  which  have  been  practised  ou  theiu)  there 
M«  now  none  anions  them  in  Loudon  and  the  adjacent  \'illages 
who  will  expose  their  children  to  Cowpox  Inoculation. 

I  Hill  was  a  religious  and  philanthropic  nota- 
Lu  ...  ;..  --e  days,  and  in  common  with  many  of  his  kind, 
was  an  enthusiastic  vaccinator.  A  leading  spirit  in  the 
Royal  Jcnnerian  Society,  he  had  the  school -room  of 
SMrrcy  Chapel  constituted  a  vaccination  station  whereat 
I)r.  Walker  officiated.  Nor  was  he  content  to  patronise 
the  practice,  but  was  himself  an  energetic  operator. 
Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Jennerian  Society, 
I7th  May.  1806,  he  said— 

_  '•  WUh  my  own  hands  I  have  vaccinated  upwards  of  60(K) 

lifting  up  his   eyes    to    heaven,   exclaimed,   "  I 

re  before  God,  I  have  not  had  a  failure  in  a  idngle 
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instance.     What  then  Bhfill  we  say  of  the  false  and  daring  pnUi- 

catiuuB  of  those  who  denounce  the  benign  practice,  and  how  shall 
they  answer  for  their  coudaot  to  their  King,  their  Country,  and  | 
their  God ! " 

Hill   and   Jenner   were   great   friemls.      Hill   visited 
Jenner  at  Berkeley,  and  Jenner  heard  Hill   when  he 
preached  at  Cheltenham.    Introducing  Jenner  to  a  noble-  I 
man.  Hill  remarked — 

"  Allow  me  to  present  to  yonr  Lordship  my  friend  Dr.  | 
Jenner,  who  has  been  the  means  of  saving  more  lives 
than  any  other  man." 

To  which  Jenner,  being  of  a  pious  turn,  sighed  with 
meek  effusion — 

"  Ah ;  would  I,  like  you,  could  say  soalji."* 

So  committed  and  so  possessed,  Hill  naturally  re.sented 
the  growing  distrust  of  vaccination.    It  cut  him  deeply  to  j 
be  supposed  a  quack ;  and  in  1806  he  issued  a  iiamphlot^ 
relating  his  experiences  as  a  Jennerite,  defending  his 

fractice,  and  denouncing  tho.se  who  treated  it  despitc- 
ully.  Maseley  especially  was  subjected  to  severe  and 
contemptuous  condemnation.  Hill's  sanctimony  and 
virulence,  his  vigour  and  venom  compose  a  piquant 
mixture,  and  if  we  could  tarry  for  amusement  we  might ' 
produce  it  abundantly  from  a  variety  of  elegant  extract'-. 
Consider,  for  instance,  this  his  adjuration,  and  its  pitiful 
object — 

Oh,  the  blessing  of  the  Jennciiau  iuocniiitiou  !  I'iil  ever  tn..a 
stand  us  Jenner  so  much  hke  an  Angel  of  God,  an  inatrumeut  in 
the  hands  of  Divine  Providence  between  the  hving  and  the  dead 
till  the  pln-.'ue  was  stayed ! 

Hill's  latent  assumption  througliouthisdbcourse  was — 

First,  that  all  must  have  smallpox ;  and 

Second,  that  all  the  vaccinated  who  escaped  smallpox, 
owed  their  salvation  to  their  Jennerisation. 

It  never  apparently  occurred  to  him  tliat  before  Jcnuer 
was  heard  of,  many  passed  through  life  exempt  from 

•  Sidney's  Life  of  Mill,  p.  2-2o. 

t  Coir/Hxr.  I iio'.iUntion  Vinili'-ateil  and  Recommended  from  UaUtrt  qf 
F(Kt.    By  Rowland  Hill.  A.M.     London,  1800.     Pp.72. 
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lallpox ;   nor,  consequently,  did  he  inquire  how  they 

iped ;   nor   why,  when   vaccination    was   introduced, 

&pe  should  be  placed  to  its  credit. 

["be  belief  in    the  vicarious  inHuence  of    vaccination 

out  strongly,  too,  in  Hill's  puuiphlet.      Of  Lon- 

Dners  there  were  then  over  1,000,000,  and  of  these,  he 

8.  at  least,  100,000  had  been  vaccinated,  and  with  this 

ct— 

VaAdnation  reduced  tbe  deatlis  from  Smallpox  in  London  to  10 
per  week ;  bat  after  Uie  looculutors  had  been  making  t)ieir 
■iBmniim,  the  applicants  for  Vaccination  dituiaislied,  and  the 
daatln  ■oon  rose  to  100  per  week. 

Now  MD  effrontery  itself  deny  that  the  introduction  of  Vaccina- 
tion WM  the  sole  oauBe  of  reducing  the  futahty  on  the  Smallpox  Ust  ? 

Thus  one  in  ten  being  vaccinated,  smallpox  was  re- 
Jw-d  throughout  the  unvaccinated  9-IOths;  and  as  soon 

aa  Uie  vicarious  operations  dropped,  up  went  the  rate  of 

mortality !     Nor  was  Hill  singular  in   this  persuasion. 

He  cited  his  friend  Dr.  Lettsom  as  writing  to  him,  25th 

~'»rch.  ISOG— 

k'ACCtaation  was  gradually  leBsening  the  mortality  in  1804,  when 
ttboot  the  middle  of  180o  false  reports  against  Vaccination  gained 
way  g«neral  creilit,  and  Vaccination  was  nearly  suspended;  the 
iwijlliiuce  was  the  lieatb  of  1'28C  chililrcn  in  four  months 
48«planber  to  Docoinber)  or  ten  every  day,  each  of  whom  mi^ht 
new  hAve  been  alive  had  the  blessiiig  of  Vaccination  been  accepted. 

And  again  I  find  Lettsom  wrote  to  Moseley,  November, 

The  increase  of  births  and  decrease  of  deaths  has  added  30U0 
tives  annually  to  the  population  of  London  during  the  period  that 
Vaccination  baa  been  practised. 

Talk  evidently  sincere,  and  widely  repeated,  but  with 
how  little  consideration  for  truth  ! 

irn  to  Moseley.     He  was  not  the  man  to  endure 
li  ^^ie.s.sion  submisaively,  and  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 

An  iHtver  for  a  Rowland*  he  made  a  terrific  repri&aL 

•  Am  Ofutrfar  a  Roicland ;  or,  a  Cowfxn.  Kputlt  to  the  Rtv.  Rowlniul 
lliil  vbttrr  iKe  tciiuj  of  Sumy  Chajtrl.  By  m'ojamin  Moseley,  M.U, 
tanlh  EiUlioo.     Lomion,  1607.     Pp.  10-.'. 


The  public  were  delighted  ■ft'ith  it,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months  it  ran  through  ten  editions.  Hill  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  clerical  mountebank,  with  more 
impudence  than  piety,  and  to  see  him  knocked  over, 
kicked,  and  rolled  in  the  mire,  was  sport  that  carried 
many  sympathisers.  Moseley's  opening  address  gives 
tlie  key  to  the  whole  performance  — 

Rowland, — I  bought  yonr  pamphlet,  entitled  Cowpox  Inoeula' 
Hon  Vindicated,  dated  the  'iSth  of  March,  180G. 

I  ptvid  a  Bhiliing  for  it.  Uowlaud, — it  is  not  dear.  The  same 
qouutity  of  folly,  falsehood,  and  impudence,  could  not  have  been 
bought  for  twice  the  money  of  any  other  Cowpoxer  from  the  Ganges 
to  the  Mississippi. 

But  let  me  ask  you,  Rowland,  what  could  induce  yon  to  take  up 
your  pen  to  attack  me  on  the  subject  of  Physic,  who  never  attacked 
you  on  the  subject  of  Religion  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  more 
prudent  in  you  to  have  continued  to  expose  yourself  iu  your  own 
trade  in  your  own  shop  ? 

As  to  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Lettsom  (who  is  never  out  of  the  way 
when  there  is  good  to  be  done)  being  moved  to  instigate  you,  a 
Methodist  parson,  to  enter  into  a  medical  controversy — that  oad 
only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  he  owes  you  a  grudge,  and  put 
you  into  my  hands  for  payment. 

Paid  lie  was  with  interest — gro.ss  and  Rabelaisian  ;  and 
Hill,  when  he  had  picked  himself  up  and  recovered  his 
senses,  discreetly  retired  from  the  combat. 

Spite  of  his  pomposity  ami  buffoonery,  there  was  good 
sense  and  humour  in  Moseley,  and  his  resistance  to  the 
Jennerian  mania  was  not  ineffective.  As  he  wrote  in 
1808— 

It  is  ten  years  since  I  began  this  Trojan  war  against  Vaccinia ; 
and  if  it  be  not  yet  ended,  I  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  to  see  that 
her  original  troops  are  no  longer  able  to  defend  her  throne ;  luid 
that  the  mobled  Queen  with  "  a  clout  upon  her  head  where  late 
diadem  stood,"  has  fallen  to  a  new  dynasty  of  mercenaries.'^ 

In  Dr.  MunkV  Roll  of  t lie  Royal  College  of  Pfii/siciam 
we  read,  that  Dr.  Moseley  was  appointed  physician  to 
Chelsea  Hospital  in  1788,  "an  office  which  ho  tilled  with 


•  A  Brvitv)  qfthe  litport  ofOu  Roj/al  Colhue  <)f  Phwicituu  tff  London 
on  Vaeeination.    By  Benjamin  Moceley,  M.D.    Loncion,  1808.    Pp.  86. 
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the  highest  /cldt  for  more  than  thirty  years  " — until  his 
d«*th  in  1819— 

Thoogh  B  shrewd  practitioner,  and  undeniably  a  man  of  exten- 
RT*  mental  cunacity  and  very  considerable  attainments,  Dr. 
Vfowlfry  wa?  a  violent  opponent  of  Vaccination,  on  which  his  com- 
ii:  to  the  press  were  incessant.     They  did  little  credit  to 

1  penetration,  or  his  cjualifications  as  a  dispassionate 

>•.  II' :.'  1  ..:ter  truth,  and,  happily  for  bia  reputation,  are  now  well 
■ii:''i  i.  i„'-ilon.* 

Are  they  ?    For  what  else  is  Dr.  Moseley  remembered  ? 
~  I  that  a  man  does  his  duty  in  the  world,  whether  he 
tforijotten  or  remembered  is  not  worth  a  thouglit;  but 
JevH  early  and  steadfast  resistance  to  the  Cowpox 
jature  will  lung  constitute  his  title  to  yrateful  recol- 
wtjoa 

Dr.  William   Rowley,  Physician   to  the   Marylebone 
Infinnary,  also  left  his  mark   in  medical  history  as  a 
jlslcrniincd  opponent  of  vaccination.     He  had  seen  the 
Tofe'ision  and  the  public  go  mad  about  so  many  absurd 
JXJveltie.s,  that  it  did  not  surprise  him  that  they  should 
JP*  mad  about  cowpox :  and  after  due  experience  and 
investigation  he  delivered  judgment  on  the  craze  and  its 
pernicious  effects  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Cowpox  Inocula- 
tion mi  Security  against   SinaUjjox,'f  containing   two 
coloured   engravings   representing    the   Oowpoxed   Ox- 
Faec'l   Boy,  and    the  Covvpoxed    Mangoy   Girl.     Much 
riiiicule  was  expended  on  these  pictures,  and  to  this  day 
vliuever  wishea  to  be  funny  and  create  giggle  over  the 


•  The  Roll  ttfthe  lioyal  CotUye  of  Phi/tirian*  eompriting  Biojraphieal 
Stfffk'f.     By  Wniiom  Mmik.  MB.     London,  1878. 

'•I  aijaiint  Smaltjxa  Iiifrctioti.      To 
I  the  Bitiutly  Nric  DUfasrA  protlitrcU 
•f  t.f.j  .  iHfjnmt  rop}itT-)ilntt>  fii'jrarlfigK,  tu  — 
ir  Coir/HtJ:  hrit  vr  AhucfAA 

<  Coirimr  ilorliJiciitiOH. 

',  fxjKrirnced  ami  titcerMyul  vwde  nj'  J norulating 
■•K'  CrcomfK  itrffiuiary  from  Cowpcr  Failiirt,  He. 
>,  M.D.,  MeinVjer  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  the 
lyairians,  L«ikIuii,  uul  Phvsiriau  to  the  St.  Miirj'le- 
l!iMiiii.ir\       Liiudon,   1805.     I'p.  82.     I'he  llrat  eUitiou  a{i|K!ared 
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early  resistance  to  vaccination  tells  how  one  Dr.  Rowley 
maintained  that  Jenner's  benign  virus  induced  the  face 
of  an  ox  on  a  boy ;  but  like  the  majority  of  comic 
anecdotes,  it  is  untrue.  The  engraving  represents  a 
comely  lad  with  a  swelling  on  the  upper  part  of  his  left 
cheek,  which  was  thought  to  give  that  side  of  his  face 
an  ox-like  expression.  Many  a  medical  practitioner 
among  the  poor  would  at  this  day  have  little  difficulty 
in  presenting  living  exaiiiplos  of  affliction  answering  to 
Rowley's  pictures — and  worse.  It  was,  moreover,  the 
fear  or  fancy  of  many  at  the  time  that  inoculation  with 
cowpox  might  beget  bovine  characteristics  in  the  human 
species,  and  the  fear  or  fanc}'  was  turned  to  inevitable 
account  in  jest  and  earnest.  The  jest  is  visible  in  some 
of  Rowlandson's  caricatures,  and  stories  like  this  got  into 
circulation — 

A  child  at  Peckhani,  after  bein^  inoculutecl  with  Cowpox,  bad  its 
former  natural  diHposition  abeolutely  changed  to  the  bnital,  so  that 
it  ran  upoa  all  fours  like  a  beatt,  bellowing  like  a  cow,  and  butting 
like  a  bail. 

In  order  to  discredit  Rowley,  it  is  thought  fair  policy 
to  connect  him  with  such  nonsense,  and  to  have  it  sup- 
posed that  he  rested  his  case  upon  "  the  cowpoxe<l  ox- 
faced  boy :"  it  was  far  otherwise.  He  diligently  tracked 
the  vaccinators,  and  accumulated  504  cases  of  smallpox 
and  injury  after  vaccination  with  75  deaths,  particulars 
being  accurately  specified.  Nor  was  he  content  merely 
to  report  what  he  had  ascertained.  "  Come  and  see,"  watt 
his  forcible  argument.  "  I  have  lately  had  under  my 
care,"  he  wrote,  "  some  of  the  worst  species  of  malignant 
smallpox  in  the  Marylebone  Infirmary,  which  many  of 
the  faculty  have  examined  and  know  to  have  been  vac- 
cinated." Uis  trust  in  "  Come  and  see,"  be  still  more 
powerfully  exemplified  in  an  exhibition  of  the  injuries 
inllictcd  by  vaccination  in  his  Lecture  Room  in  Savile 
Row  in  October,  1805.  "  Knowing,"  he  said,  "  the  cavil- 
ling character  of  the  Cowpoxers,  I  determined  to  leave 
them  no  hole  for  retreat";  and  therefore  ho  brought 
together   Joides,  "  the   ox-faced    boy,  who  also   had  a 
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terribly   fJlseascd    elbow-joint";    Marianne    Lewis,   the 
mangey  girl,  "  who  was  covered  with  blotches  like  a 
leopard";  "a  load  of  children  in  a  cart  from  the  south 
of    London,"  and  others  accompanied  by  their  parents, 
aii<i  di.sj;laying  their  various  maladies,  said,  "  Behold  the 
efiieetti  of  the  new  disease  that  has  been  taken  from  the 
cow  anrl  implanted  in  humanity !"     This  painful  exposi- 
tion was  continued  over  two  days,  and  as  he  records, 
fthe  scene  was  truly  artectinj^  and  distressing  to  all  who 
itnessefi  it."     An  antagonist  like  Rowley  is  a  serious 
ctor  in  any  controversy,  and  wo  may  estimate  the  havoc 
wrought  by  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the  Jennerites  to 
have  him  estimated  by  the  supposed  absurdity  of  the 
ox-faced  boy. 

To  a  man  of  practical  temper  like  Rowley,  the  enthus- 
nith  which  vaccination  was  at  first  advocated 
ud  akin  t^  delirium — 

luve  been  in  some  racciaation  st<:>riuH,  and  have  had  tho  buttons 
off  rny  coat,  cloth  aud  all,  to  couvinco  me  uf  the  great  and 
ill  rellence  of  Cow(>ox.    I  have  seen  gume  of  the  vehement 

tB'  redden  like  a  flame  with  fury,  their  Ups  cjuivering,  their 

M«»  starting  oat  of  their  heads,  their  mouths  foamiu);,  their  tongnvs 
OOppinx  bard  words,  and  their  fists  clenched  like  pugiiista,  roa<iy 
to  accompany  their  nolout  wrath  with  other  knock-duwn  urK"i- 
BMnta.  In  such  circumstances,  mild,  iuvesticatiug  Philosophy 
quit*  the  scene  and  loaves  the  lield  of  battle  to  the  Bedlamites, 

The  fury  had  subsided  in  1805,  and  Rowley  held  that 
many  medical  men  were  deeply  ashamed  of  the  extrava- 
^■■BB  into  which  they  had  been  committed,  but  lacked 
H^HBgt!  to  make  frank  confession. 

Btowloy  died  in  180(»,  and  the  regard  in  which  he  was 
b*ld  was  manifest  in  the  crowds  who  docked  to  his 
fooeraL    In  the  Boll  of  Pfiyaicians,  Dr.  Munk  observes — 

Or.  Bowley  woh  a  determined   opjionent  of  Vaccination,  and 
obtainMl  an   nnenviahle  notoriety   by  his   association   with    Dr. 
MoMley  in  opposing  every  conceivable  obstacle  to  the  reception  and 
I  of  tnat  invaliiablu  discovery. 


Tho  obstacles  interposed  were  matters-of-fact,  and  as 
mattvrs-of-fact  were  recognised  and  prevailed. 
Tho  controversy  that  followed  tho   introduction  of 
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Vaccination  "  gave  birtli,"  says  the  Edinburgh  reviewer, 
"  to  an  infinite  number  of  publications  of  all  descriptions" 
from  which  he  could  only  select  the  most  characteristic. 
Among  these  we  find  Dr.  Squirrel,  whose  book 
described  "  as  the  most  entertaining  of  the  whole  " — 

We  will  venture  to  say,  though  we  know  it  to  be  a  bold  assertion, 
that  there  never  was  anything  so  ill-written,  or  so  vulgar  and 
absurd,  produced  before  by  a  person  entitling  himself  a  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  There  is  a  certain  nimbleness  and  agility  about  him, 
however,  which  keeps  us  in  good  humour,  and  he  whisks  about 
with  such  a  self-satisfied  springiness  and  activity,  that  it  is  really 
enlivening  to  look  on  liim. 

Turning  up  Squirrel's  pamphlet*  I  find  little  or  nothing 
to  warrant  this  description.  It  is  not  ill-written,  if 
judged  by  the  standard  of  medical  literature,  and  the 
"  springiness  "  is  a  conceit  of  the  reviewer's  to  sport  with 
the  Doctor's  name.  My  own  impression  is  that  Squirrel 
was  a  dull  fellow,  Jealous  of  cowpox  as  injurious  to  the 
trade  in  smallpox  inoculation,  and  that  he  availed  himself 
of  the  depression  in  the  vaccination  business  to  assert 
its  superiority.  He  admits,  Indeed,  that  he  kept  silent 
during  the  Jennerian  furore,  "but  the  overwhelming 
torrent  being  gradually  reduced  to  a  feeble  cuiTent,"  he 
reckoned  that  he  "might  now  promulgate  his  opinion 
with  a  reasonable  hope  of  success."  He  cites  Jonner's 
account  of  the  origin  of  cowpox  in  the  greasy  heels  of 
horses,  and  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  disease  is  scrofula, 
which  its  inoculation  is  certain  to  diffuse,  whilst  aHording 
no  protection  from  smallpox.  He  then  adduces  a  number 
of  cases  in  proof  that  inoculated  cowpox  had  not  averted 
smallpox,  and  had  in  .several  instances  brought  on  serious 
and  fatal  ailments. 


I 
I 
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•  Oh'rrvationa  on  thf  CowjiOt  shoirimj  Ihat  it  origmatta  in  Sfroithulti, 
commonly  ralU'ti  the-  Kvll  ;  iitujftralnt  icith  Caitri*  to  provt  lfu.U  it  i*  no 
Srcurit;/  agninat  the  Small jiojc.  Aim  pnintimj  out  the  ilreuil/tU  Come- 
i[Uence»  qf  fhi»  nero  Di«eii*e,  no  rfcrntly  nnd  rtuhly  inirwltirrj  into  tht 
Human  VonMitution.  By  R.  Squirrel,  il.D.,  fonnerly  Resident  Apotbe* 
cary  to  the-  Smallpox  and  Inoculation  H05pit.nl.  Londou,  1805.  Pp. 
76.     A  Second  edition  .ippeiued  in  1806. 
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Jeoner  in  a  letter  to  Moore  from  Berkeley,  28th 
February,  1810,  thus  refers  to  Squirrel — 

John  Gale  Jones,  I  see,  Iios  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
rftasliou  fur  which  be  has  long  been  a  candidate.  This  fellow  had 
one*  the  impudence  to  desire  a  man  to  coll  on  me  in  Bedford  Place 
to  My,  that  he,  Jones,  would  advise  me  immediately  to  qnit 
London,  for  there  was  no  knowing  what  an  enraged  populace 
miKfat  do.  He  was  the  writer  of  Squirrel's  book,  the  long  anti- 
Taccine  oolumiiB  in  the  Indeyeudent  Whiy,  and  many  of  the  most 
violent  papers  in  the  Medical  Observer.  I  was  held  up  in  his 
Forum  for  several  nights  as  on  object  of  derision ;  but  I  silenced 
him  by  the  tame  weapon  as  I  have  others — contempt.* 

Jenner's  contempt  wa.s  of  a  miraculous  quality,  oper- 
ating insensibly  upon  those  to  whom  it  was  applied. 
Some  might  fancy  it  wa.s  his  idleness  and  others  Iiis 
cowardice;  but  ho  knew  that  it  was  his  contcnijjti&ud 
that  it  blasted  his  advcrs-aries  in  much  the  same  way 
that  vaccination  blasted  smallpox. 

There  Ls  the  woeful  monotony  of  truth  in  these  old 
pamphlets,  not  merely  in  the  occurrence  of  .smallpox 
aftrr  vaccination,  but  in  the  sadder  stories  of  acute  and 
chronic  blood-poisoning.  We  recognise  the  narratives 
as  true,  for  they  are  reproduced  among  us  continuously 
by  the  same  means,  with  the  .same  miseries  and  agonies, 
and  with  the  same  death  for  grateful  release. 

It  is  clear  from  the  testimony  of  Moscley,  Rowley  and 
Squirrel,  confirmed  too  by  others  and  by  the  Jeunerites 
iheMwelves,  that  the  extension  of  vaccination  met  with  a 
decided  check  in  London.  It  was  proved  to  many  in  a 
fashion  that  did  not  admit  of  di.spute,  that  vaccination 
conferred  no  security  from  smallpox,  whilst  it  was 
attended  with  dangers  to  health,  certain  if  as  yet 
undeiinable.  Variolous  inoculation  was  again  reverted 
to,  but  by  diminished  numbers ;  for  that  practice  never 
had  prevailed  with  popular  good-will,  but  through  sedu- 
lotis  medical  persuasion  as  duty  of  dire  necessity. 
Vaccination  afforded  excuse  for  hesitation,  and,  between 
rival  claims,  many  contrived  to  elude  either  form  of 


pollution.  Thus  indirectly  as  it  were,  vaccine  inoculation 
set  asiile  variolous,  and  when  in  1S40  the  latter  was 
forbidden  by  law,  there  was  little  of  the  practice  left, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  majority  of  the  population 
existed  without  Jennerian  protection. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  early  resistance  to 
vaccination  proceeded  entirely  from  inoculators  with 
smallpox.  It  was  as  yet  unimagined  that  smallpox  and 
other  fevers  were  preventible,  that  their  causes  lay 
within  control,  and  that  health  was  the  best  defence  of 
health.  The  world  as  yet  lay  in  darknes.s  as  to  those 
truths  which  we  now  recognise  as  laws  of  health,  hygiene, 
and  sanitary  science ;  nor  has  the  darkness  rolled  away, 
but  is  rolling  away,  and  the  time  is  not  distant  when  to 
be  vaccinated  in  order  to  be  safe  from  smallpox  will  be 
accounted  the  drollest  of  absurdities. 

Going  back  to  the  Edinhwrgh  Review,  we  remark 
with  curious  interest  how  the  chief  po.sition  then  asserted 
was  the  abiding  etiicacy  of  vaccination.  Inoculators 
were  ready  to  concede  that  it  might  passess  a  temporary 
prophylaxy,  inasmuch  as  until  one  blood  fever  had 
subsided  another  wa.s  unlikely  to  supervene ;  but  this 
view  Jeffrey  declined  to  entertain — 

It  seems  contrary  to  all  analogy,  and  all  mlea  of  reasoiiiii;^  to 
suppose, '/  priori,  that  an  immunity  which  is  found  to  subsist  for  a 
cerUin  time  in  the  u-siial  and  healthful  state  of  the  s>-8tem,  will 
(gradually  and  insensibly  wear  away  without  any  apparent  oaase, 
or  any  sensible  change  to  indicate  its  extinction  ;  and  the  foot* 
whicli  bear  at  all  npon  the  ipiestion,  so  far  from  suggesting  or 
supporting  such  a  suppositiou,  seem,  in  our  apprehension,  com- 
pletely to  refute  and  discredit  it. 

Yet  what  in  1806  was  accounted  "contrary  to  all 
analogy,"  and  "completely  refuted  and  discredited  by 
facts,"  is  precisely  what  vaccinators  now  admit.  Hence 
their  cry  for  re- vaccination — septennially,  triennially, 
annually.  Dr.  Lionel  Beale,  a  great  authority  in  the 
matter,  recently  owned  to  having  been  vaccinated  t«n 
times,  and  in  terror  of  an  epidemic  was  about  to  be 
vaccinated   once    more — a    striking    exemplification   of 
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<n>ntefnporarj  theory  and  practice.  To  have  foreseen 
•iueh  n.n  j-ssuf;  would  have  confounded  the  early  vaccina- 
tors. When  re- vaccination  was  mentioned  to  Dr.  Pearson, 
he  denied  its  possibility  ;  "  for,"  .said  he,  "  Vaccination  is 
e<iuivalent  to  Hmallpox,  which  cannot  recur.  If  a  child 
cm  be  re-vaccinated,  then  it  can  take  smallpox ;  ergo 
vaccination  is  not  an  equivalent  for  smallpox ;  and  where 
then  Is  the  good  of  it  I "     Where  indeed  ! 

Tlie  Edinburgh  reviewer  was  sufficiently  impartial  to 
recognise  violence  alike  among  Cowpoxers  and  Small- 
poxers,  and  npccified  John  Ring,  Jenner'.s  bully,  aa  an 
offender,  describing  his  Treatise  on  Cowpox  as  "  one 
thousand  and  forty  chaotic  pages  in  defence  of  the  new 
practice."  Ring  verified  the  criticism  by  issuing  a 
pamphlet,  The  Beauties  of  tfoe  Edinburgh  Review  alias 
the  Stink-Pot  of  Litenitnre ;  reminding  us  of  the  man 
who  writing  to  his  wife  from  an  inn-parlour  remarked, 
"  I  must  conclude,  for  an  unmannerly  Irishman  is  looking 
over  ray  shoulder  and  reading  every  word  I  write ; "  an 
oWrvation  that  was  immediately  clenched  with,  "  You 
are  a  liar,  sir ;  a  liar !" 
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EvERYBODT  appeals  to  common-sense,  but  what  is  com- 
inon-.sense  ?  It  is  a  tjuostion  difficult  to  answer ;  and 
yt-t,  a:<  I  propo.se  to  sliow  that  Cobbott's  opposition  to 
vaccination  was  justified  by  common-sense,  I  am  bound 
to  ffive  8ome  definition  of  the  term. 

Common-sense   is   reason   as    evolved   from   common 
•  •■>.     What  the  multitude  of  men  have  found  to 

1  1  the  course  of  life,  that  is  common-sense,  which 

to  <jue.stion  or  resist  is  folly  or  fanaticism.  This  vulgar 
and  vigorous  rationality  is  often  summoned  to  service 
where    it  has    no    vocation.      For  example,  when    it 


was  first  taught  that  the  earth  was  a  sphere  and  that 
its  inhabitants  had  antipodes,  the  revelation  ■was  de- 
nounced as  contrary  to  common-sense ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  in  such  a  case  (which  represents  myriads) 
it  was  wrongly  invoked  ;  the  form  of  the  earth  being  at 
the  time  outside  common  cognisance.  As  soon,  howevt-r, 
as  it  was  realised  by  experience  that  the  earth  was 
spherical  and  inhabited  in  all  its  quarters,  then  its 
rotundity  became  incorporated  in  the  constitution  of 
common-sense. 

The  realm  of  common-sense  I  therefore  hold  to  bo 
limited  by  its  origin  in  common  experience,  and  in 
matters  above  or  beyond  that  experience,  its  dicta  are 
illegitimate,  and  synonyms  for  presumption  and  pre- 
judice. 

William  Cobbett  was  es.sentially  a  man  of  common- 
sense.  His  power  lay  in  bis  community  with  tlie  experi- 
ence and  reason  of  his  countrymen ;  and,  like  all  of  us, 
he  had  the  defects  of  his  virtue.  He  continually  applied 
his  vulgar  judgment  to  the  criticism  of  men  and  matters 
beyond  the  range  of  his  competence,  and  the  result  was 
a  luxuriance  of  arrogance  and  contempt  for  which  at 
this  day  we  must  resort  to  Mr,  Ruskin  for  a  parallel 

Such  being  the  case,  we  have  to  inquire,  What  was  the 
worth  of  Cobbett's  opinion  in  the  matter  of  vaccination  ? 
The  attempt  is  sometimes  made  by  vaccinators  to  with- 
draw their  practice  from  popidar  discussion.  They  .say 
it  is  a  medical  question  for  medical  men ;  but  the  asser- 
tion provokes  suspicion  rather  than  confidence,  for 
mystery  is  an  invariable  note  of  imposture.  It  is  fair,  I 
allow,  to  say  of  any  abstruse  knowledge  that  it  can  only 
be  apprehended  by  those  whose  faculties  are  trained  for 
its  apprehension ;  but  what  is  there  abstruse  about 
vaccination  ?  With  little  trouble,  everybody  may  know 
as  much  about  it  as  anybody.  It  is  the  simplest  of  sur- 
gical operations.  It  is  almost  as  easy  as  talcing  pills — 
instead  of  putting  poison  down  the  throat  it  is  inserted 
into  the  skin.  The  operation  may  result  in  any  number 
of  pathological  complications,  but  whether  such  couiplica- 
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Uons  be  admitted  or  denied,  what  vaccination  is  pre- 
scrihe<K  for,  namely,  the  prevention  of  smallpos,  comes 
within  tho  range  of  common  observation.  What,  there- 
fore, I  have  to  answer  is,  that  Cobbett's  connuon-sense 
was  competent  to  deliver  judgment  upon  vaccination. 
Moreover,  the  circumstances  of  the  time  compelled  an 
pinion  :  silence  or  neutrality  was  impossible.  England 
swarming  with  vaccinators.  All  the  fussy  folk 
■who  had  a  taste  for  doinj;  much  cjood  at  little  cast  were 
plying  the  covvpox  lancet.  Encouraged  by  Jenner,  they 
got  vaccine,  inoculated  a  victim,  and  propagated  the 
virus  from  arm  to  arm.  Here  I  may  lot  Cobbett  speak 
for  himself — 

This  nation  is  fond  of  quackery  of  all  sorts ;  and  this  particular 
qoaeltery  baring  been  sanctioned  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
»  ■pT«*il  over  tlie  country  like  a  pestilence  borne  by  tbe  winds..! 
S^Miiilv  uprang  up  tbe  Ro}-al  Jennerian  Institution,  and  branch  j 
taatitntions  iaening  from  the  parent  trunk,  set  instantly  to  work,  j 
unpRHiutuig  tbe  veins  of  tbe  rising  generation  with  tbe  beastly* 
angler.      Gentlemen  and  ladies  made  tbe  commodity  a  pocket 
Mnpanion ;    and  if  a  cottager's  cbild  was  seen  by  them  on  a 
eoiBiaon  (in  Hampshire  at  least)  and  did  not  quickly  take  to  its 
httlt.  it  was  certain  to  carry  off  more  or  less  of  the  disease  of  the 
cam.    One  would  have  tliought  that  half  the  cows  iu  the  country 
had  bcea  tapped  to  get  such  a  quantity  of  stnff.'- 

Nor  was  vaccination  merely  forced  on  Cobbett's  at- 
tention a.s  a  popular  craze.  He  had  to  deal  with  it  as  a 
poasiblo  compulsory  inttiction.  At  a  public  meeting  in 
1803,  Wilberforcc  and  Dr.  Clarke  advocated  the  prohibi- 
tion of  smallpox  inoculation  and  the  enforcement  of 
nation ;  and  Cobbett,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Wil- 
force,  rebuked  the  arbitrary  project  in  a  strain  im- 
pccnive  and  dignified  as  that  of  Burke  himself.  He 
wrote — 

It  mmo  there  are  prejudices  against  cowpox  which  it  is  necess- 
My  to  dMtroy  by  force.  That  there  are  prejudices,  and  very 
itnog  ones  too,  I  am  ready  to  uUuw,  but  I  cannot  agree  that  these 
pNJaaieee  should  be  eradicated  by  force ;  nor  is  it  purhaps  fair  to 
DM  tbe  degrading  term  as  expressive  of  the  dislike  which  so  large 
a  portion  of  tbe  community  entertain  to  the  practice  yon  are  so 
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anxions  to  compel  them  to  adopt.  The  ohaive  of  prejadice  h*8 
been  preferred  but  too  often,  and  with  but  too  fatal  success  against 
every  one  opposed  to  change.  The  truth  is  that  whoever  has  been 
found  to  object  to  innovation,  however  wild  in  itself,  however 
destructive  in  its  consequences,  has  constantly  been  accused  of 
prejudice;  and  as  prejudice  thus  used  impUes  a  mixture  of  ignor- 
ance and  perveraeneas,  and  as  few  persons  are  willing  to  be  thought 
ignorant  and  perverse,  the  imputation  is  employed  to  coerce  assant 
where  reason  hesitates. 

Ho  then  aptly  applied  the  repudiated  recommendation 
of  inoculation  with  smallpox  as  cause  for  hesitation  in 
assenting  to  inoculation  with  cowpox — 

There  was,  you  must  well  remember,  a  strong  and  general  obje 
tion,  whioli  for  a  long  time  prevailed,  against  Inocalation  wit 
Smallpox  ;  and  you  cannot  have  forgotten  that  this  objection  w« 
termed  prejudice,  and  the  persons  entertuiuing  it  were  regarded  i 
itliferatc,  ignorant,  or  perverse;    yet  it  now  appears  from  the 
Address  of  your  lioyal  Jennerian  Society  that  it  would  have  been 
well  for  the  human  race  if  the  prejudices  of  those  illiterate,  ignor- 
ant, or  perverse  persons  had  universally  obtained ;  for  you  now 
tell   us  that  "  Inoculation  by  spreading  the  contagion  has  con-, 
eiderably  increased  the  mortality  of  Smidlpox."     With  an  ez&mpl 
like  this  before  our  oj'es,  Ought  we  not  to  be  very  cautious  how 
adopt  your  new  system  of  Inoculation  with  Cowpox  ? 

Then  turning  upon  Wilberforce  in  his  favourite  charJ 
acter  of  constitutional  Englishman,  he  proceeded — 

Give  me  leave  to  ask  you.  Sir,  how  you  reconcile  a  proposition 
to  enforce  this  novel  practice  with  the  spirit  of  that  Constitution 
of  which  you  profess  to  be  so  great  an  admirer,  and  with  that 
freedom  of  which  you  wish  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal 
supporters?  What  I  am  opposed  to,  ami  what  I  am  alarmed  at, 
is  the  proposition  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  would  in 
its  operation  be  nothing  short  of  compulsion  on  every  man  to  suffer 
the  veins  of  his  child  to  be  impregnated  with  the  disease  of  a  beast 
— a  measure  to  be  adopted  in  no  country  where  the  people  are  do^h 
vaseala  or  slaves.  ^M 

Lastly  came  these  remarks  which  at  this  day  have 
force  and  application  greater  even  than  when  written — 

I  like  not  this  never-ending  recurrence  to  Acts  of  Parliameni 
Something  mtist  be  left,  and  something  ouijht  to  be  left,  to 
sense  and  reason  and  morality  and  religion  of  the  people.     The 
aro  a  set  of  well-meaning  7tien  in  this  country,  who  would  pa 
laws  for  the  regulating  and  restraining  of  every  feeling  of  t' 
human  breast,  and  every  motion  of  the  human  frame :  they  woo 
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bind  OS  doim,  hair  by  hair,  as  the  Lilipntians  did  Gulliver,  till 
anon,  when  we  awoke  from  our  sleep,  we  should  wonder  by  whom 
we  had  been  enslaved.  But  I  trust,  Sir,  that  Parliament  is  not, 
and  never  will  be,  so  far  under  the  influence  of  these  minute  and 
meddling  politicians  as  to  be  induced  to  pass  laws  for  taking  out  of 
a  man's  hands  the  management  of  his  household,  the  choice  of  his 
physician,  and  the  care  of  the  health  of  his  children ;  for,  under 
this  sort  of  domiciliary  thraldom,  to  talk  of  the  liberty  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  the  most  cruel  mockery  wherewith  an  humble  and 
subjected  people  were  ever  insnlted.'^'- 

Cobbett,  be  it  observed,  thus  addressed  Wilberforce  in 
1803,  when  vaccination  was  as  yet  imperfectly  tested, 
and  its  advocates  were  in  the  full  blast  of  enthusiastic 
persuasion  that  to  be  Jennerised  was  to  be  made  proof 
against  smallpox  for  ever.  When  Cobbett  had  again 
occasion  to  write  about  cowpox,  six  years  had  passed 
away,  bearing  with  them  the  phantastic  certainty  with 
which  vaccination  had  been  imposed  upon  public  cre- 
dulity. Nevertheless  the  practice  was  not  abandoned: 
quackery  once  alive  and  lucrative,  dies  hard :  but  it  was 
discredited,  and  its  apologists  exercised  their  ingenuity 
in  devising  explanations  and  excuses  for  its  manifest 
failures.  The  Royal  Jennerian  Society  had  split  between 
Jenner  and  Walker,  and  application  to  Parliament  was 
resolved  upon  for  two  purposes — first,  to  save  Jenner 
from  poverty;  and  second,  to  provide  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  vaccination,  voluntary  subscriptions  hav- 
ing fallen  off  irretrievably.  In  short,  vaccination  had 
broken  down,  and  the  House  of  Commons  was  called 
upon  to  .save  it  from  extinction.  There  were  wire-pullers 
in  the  House  and  out  of  the  House  who  were  com- 
promised by  their  patronage  of  Jenner  and  his  imposture, 
and  they  had  the  craft  and  the  power  to  transfer  the 
responsibility  of  which  they  were  sick  to  the  national 
exdiequer.  With  this  explanation,  we  shall  understand 
the  following  article  from  the  Register  of  18th  June, 
1808.    Cobbett  wrote— 

This  experiment  with  Cowpox,  which  has  cost  the  nation  ;£80,000 
to  Dr.  Jenner,  is  now,  it  seems,  to  have  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 

*  Political  Register,  22iia  January,  1803. 


-jjiui?iii.»  iruiu  iiitviug  i.uBir  uuiiureu  luoci 
they  chose  tit  send  them  to  pest-hooses 
siderable  distance  from  any  otlier  ha 
tyrannical  proposition  I  opposed  at  th( 
perceive  that  it  is  now  almost  universal 

Whilst  Cobbctt  could  not  arre; 
ment,  he  was  short-siglited  in  con 
posed  endowment  of  vaccination 
of  the  loss  of  a  few  thousands  a 
with  vaccination  at  this  day,  its  < 
reason  of  the  vote  for  the  Natioi 
ment  in  180S.  As  soon  as  an  an 
on  the  estimates,  interests  are  cp 
perpetuate  themselves,  but  constJ 
ment ;  and  such  interests,  once  cr 
rid  of  wlien  proved  useless  by  agit 
persistent  pressure  on  the  House  c 

Referring  to  a  notorious  outbrei 
a  vaccinated  population  at  Rinj 
Cobbett  continued — 

I  should  like  to  have  heard  Mr.  Rose'i 
stances  at  Rinprood,  whence,  lie  says,  il 
arose  "  from  the  use  of  imnrojier  matt 
who  had  been  inoculated  with  Cowpox, 
at  Kingwood,  is  a  fact  that  even  the 
cannot  deny ;  and  this  being  the  case,  « 
pat  any  faith  in  the  ottioacy  of  Cowx>ox 
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xm  iowa,  bair  by  bair,  as  tbe  Lilipntians  did   Gulliver,  till 
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od  by  their  patronage  of  Jenner  and  his  imposture, 
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Cobbett  wrote — 

Ibk  experiment  with  Cowpox,  which  has  cost  tbe  nation  £80,000 
to  Dr.  JifunvT,  in  now,  it  seems,  to  have  an  .\ct  of  Parliament  to 
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indicated.  Vaccinators  naturally  denied  the  possibf 
of  such  extra  traasniis-sion ;  for  if  they  had  admitted  the 
possibility,  they  must  have  cca.sed  to  vaccinjite.  M. 
Ricord  has  put  the  alternative  plainly — 

The  obvious  fact  is,  that  if  ever  the  transmission  of  this  dieesM 
with  vaccine  lymph  is  cleai'ly  demonstrated,  Vaccination  mutt  6« 
altogether  ilinconiinueJ. 

The  clear  demonstration  demanded  by  M.  Ricord  has 
been  abundantly  .supplied;  and  what  at  one  time  was 
conveniently  considered  questionable,  is  now  openly 
confe.ssed.  Mr.  Brudenell  Carter,  writing  in  the  Medical 
Examiner,  24th  May,  1877,  testifies — 

I  think  that  syphilitic  oontauiinatiun  by  vaccine  lymph  is  by  no 
moans  an  unusual  occurrence,  and  that  it  is  very  generally  over- 
looked  because  people  do  not  know  either  when  or  wht-re  to  look 
for  it.  I  think  that  a  largo  proportion  of  the  cases  of  apparently 
inherited  syphilis  are  in  reality  vaccinal ;  and  that  the  syphilis  in 
these  cases  does  not  show  itself  until  the  age  of  from  eight  to  ten 
years,  by  which  time  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  is  apt 
to  be  lost  sight  of. 

And  we  have  Sir  Thomas  Watson's  memorable  declara- 
tion in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  June,  1878 — 

I  can  readily  sympathise  with,  and  even  applaud,  a  father  who, 
with  the  presumed  dread  or  misgiving  in  his  mind,  is  willing  to 
submit  to  multiplied  judicial  penalties  rather  than  expose  his  child 
to  the  risk  of  an  infection  so  ghastly. 

Thus  belated,  thus  aft«r  infinite  mischief  to  the  public 
health,  the  Nestor  of  Medicine  appears  and  solemnly 
allows  that  the  wamintr  of  William  Cobbett,  jnven 
seventy  years  before,  was  a  true  warning,  and  that 
worthy  of  praise  are  the  wise  parents  who  give  it  heed. 

Cobbett,  grateful  for  escape  from  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion, overlooked,  I  said,  the  danger  perpetuated  through 
*  endowment  of  the  practice.     Ho  was  overjoyed  at 
ming's   emphatic    declaration,   that    "  he   could   not 
^ne  any  circumstances  whatever  that  would  induce 
i  to  follow  up   the  most  favourable  report  of  the 
illibility  of   vaccination   with   any  measure  for  its 
opulsory  infliction."     Hence  he  continued — 
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_  I  km  ffind  to  perceive  that  the  Ministry  took  oare  to  intimate 
1  hoEtility  to  any  law  for  propagating  Cowpoi  hy  force, 
:  pain*  and  penalties.  Ttiis  beiu;^  tbo  case,  I  care 
auuiiL  Mr.  IU)Be  anil  his  Cowpos  Institution.  Those  who 
16  to  have  thdr  children  impregnated  from  that  shop,  will  be 
lUberty  to  do  so  ;  and  those  who  wish  to  avoid  it,  may.  This  is 
kU right;  though  it  may  he  very  foolish  for  Government  to  iater- 
Un  in  such  a  matter.  I  think  we  may  thank  the  events  at  Ring- 
wood  for  the  ministerial  protest  against  compulsory  measnres.  It 
toij'i  tiiiv.;  been  corioos  enough  to  see  people  paying  penalties 
bstinate  as  not  to  consult  their  own  health,  or  that  of 
II. 

What  Cobbett  thought  would  be  "  curious  enough"  we 
witiic&M  daily.  Englinii  liberty,  if  it  has  advanced  in 
»om»!  directions,  has  gone  back  in  others  since  Cobbett 
wroto.  Parents  are  now  haled  before  magistrates,  fined 
M(l  imprisoned,  because  (knowing  that  vaccination 
omnot  avert  smallpox,  whilst  it  may  seriou.sly  injure 
the  health  of  their  children,  and  even  cost  them  their 
live?)  they  refuse  to  submit  to  the  infliction.  Never, 
P«rliapH,  Avas  there  a  more  impious  invasion  of  liberty 
tlisn  compul.sor}'  vaccination,  and  yet  we  have  free  and 
''  1    Englishmen   who   excuse    and    defend   it! 

T  ,,      the   Pharisees  of    Liberalism,   blatant  over 

Unmny,  extinct  or  foreign,  but  dull  to  similar  tyranny 
within  their  own  domain.  They  garnish  the  sepulchres 
"*  the  prophets  of  freedom,  but  (in  their  petty  measure) 
the  deeds  of  those  who  persecuted  and  slow  them, 
tly,  i"  the  article  from  which  I  have  been  t|Uoting, 

bctt  as.sumed  that  the  resort  to  the  House  of  Com- 
for  money  was  evidence  that  the  enthusiasm  for 
lion  was  abating.     He  wrote — 

be  present  application  to  Parliament  is  a  pretty  good  proof 
th*t  C(iwp<rT  is  beginning  to  be  blowed  upon.  The  Royal  Jonnerian 
&•<■;  .'.1  fuudt.    The  subscribers  have  fallen  off;   and  so 

»p;  ■  the  public  purse  has  become  necessary.     V/hy  have 

Ibc  fuDseiii'crs  fallen  off?  Their  humanily  has  not  waxed  cold. 
Il  wore  slondt-r,  indeed,  to  suppose  that.  But  I  suspect  that 
thci-  ■'-■'■  has  waxed  cold  ;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  zeal  soon 
lU'  peration;,  more  especially  when  these  operations  con- 

uit  »...^u,.  ..i  the  expenditure  of  money. 

Tlie  fact  was,  that  as  vaccination  failures  multiplied. 
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Jenner  tried,  rnore  auo,  to  make  a  scape-goat  of  Walker, — 
the  Resident  Inoculator  of  the  Royal  Jennerian  Society.B 
There  was  a  dreadful  row,  and  a  secession  of  the  better 
part  of  the  uieuibers  with  Walker,  who  set  up  the  Lon- 
don Vaccine  Institution.     Those  who  adhered  to  Jenner 
were  not  of  the  philanthropic  and  subscribing  order,  but 
they  had  political  influence,  and  used  it  to  get  rid  of  ■ 
their  liabilities,  first  in  obtaining  a  vote  of  £20,000  for" 
Jenner,  and  second  in  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Vaccine  Establishment  with  a  subsidy  of  £3,000  a  year. 

So  far  Cobbett  in  his  Reffiatcr,  where  he  ha<l  no  occa- 
sion to  discuss  vaccination  again ;  but  toward  the  end 
of  his  life,  1829-30,  he  produced  a  series  of  pai>ers  en- 
titled Advice  to  Young  Men,  in  which  he  reiterated  and 
enforced  his  protest  against  the  Jennerian  imposture — 

I  contend  [he  wrote]  that  the  beastly  application  could  not,  in 
nature,  be  etiicacious  in  preventing  Smallpox,  tlie  tmtb  of  vrhiob 
assertion  has  now  been  proved  in  tliousands  u])on  thousands  of 
instances.  For  a  long  time,  for  ten  years,  the  contrary  was 
boldly  and  brazenly  asserted.  .  .  But  Smallpox,  in  its  wont 
form,  broke  out  at  Ringwood.  and  carried  off,  I  believe  (I  liave  not 
the  accotmt  at  band),  more  tlian  a  hundred  persons,  young  and 
old,  every  one  of  whom  had  had  the  Cowpox  "so  nicely."  And  what 
was  tlieu  said  9  Was  the  quackery  exploded  ?  Not  at  all :  tfasj 
failure  was  imputed  to  untkilful  operators :  to  the  stnleiiett 
the  matter:  to  its  not  being  of  the  genuine  quality.  Admitting 
this,  the  ischeme  stood  condemned  ;  for  the  great  advantages  held 
forth  were,  that  anybody  migbt  perform  the  operation,  and  IbAt 
tlie  matter  was  everywhere  abundant  and  cost  free. 

But  tbese  were  pidtry  excuses  :  the  mere  shuffles  of  ijuackery; 
for  what  do  we  know  now?  Why,  that  in  hundreds  of  instances, 
persons  Cowpoxed  by  Jenner  bimself,  have  taken  the  real  Small- 
pox aftenvaids,  and  have  either  died  from  the  disorder  or  nanowly 
escaped  with  their  lives !  I  will  mention  two  instances.  Tb« 
first  is  Sir  Bichard  Pliilhps,  whose  son,  several  years  after  Jenner 
had  given  him  the  insuring  matter,  bad  a  very  hard  struggle  for 
life,  under  the  hands  of  the  old-faahioned,  seam-pving,  and 
dimple-dippiug  Smallpox.  The  second  is  Philip  Codd,  Esq.,  of 
lUmistead  Court,  near  Maidstone,  whose  son  had  a  very  naiTow 
escape  under  the  real  Smallpox,  and  who  also  bad  been  Covvpoxed 
by  Jenner  himself.  Mr.  Codd  I  have  known,  and  have  most 
sincerely  respected,  from  the  time  of  our  both  being  eighteen  years 
of  age.  When  the  young  gentleman,  bis  son,  was  very  young,  I, 
having  him  on  my  knee  ono  day,  asked  his  kind  and  excellent 
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**»MTt*"  wtwtfaer  be  had  been  inoculated.  "  Ob,  no ! "  said  slie, 
"  «•  an  Koicg  to  have  bim  vaccinated."  Wbereupon  I,  going 
into  the  taiden  to  the  father,  said,  "  I  do  hope,  Codd,  that  yon  are 
not  gotri'  '  '  '- c'.  that  beastly  cow-stuff  put  into  that  fine  boy." 
"'Why.  .   "you  see,  Cobbett,  it  is  to  be  done  hy  Jenner 

kimMelj.  ,,i:ui  answer  I  gave,  what  names  and  epithets  I  be- 
(towed  npon  Jenner  and  bis  quackery,  I  will  leave  the  reader  to 
imiginw. 

Now,  here  are  instances  enough  ;  but  every  reader  ba^  heard  of, 
if  not  M«D,  scores  of  others.  Youug  Mr.  Codd  caught  Smallpox  at 
»  Mshool ;  and  if  I  recollect  riglitly,  there  were  several  other  vao- 
eioated  youths  who  did  the  same  at  the  Fame  time.  Quackery, 
however,  has  always  a  shuffle  left.  Now  tliat  Cowpox  has  been 
ved  to  be  no  guarantee  against  Smallpox,  it  makes  it  milder 
it  comes  !  A  pretty  shuffle,  indeed,  this  t  You  are  to  be 
joor  life  in  fear  of  it,  having  as  your  sole  consolation,  that  when 
eomas  (and  it  may  overtake  you  in  a  camp  or  on  the  seas)  it 
vill  ba  milder !  It  was  not  too  mild  to  kill  at  lUngwood,  and  its 
nii"  "  •'  of  young  Mr.  Codd,  did  not  restrain  it  from 

bii  ible  number  of  days. 

i_v  lorget  the  alarm  and  anxiety  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C'  i^ion — both  of  them  the  best  of  parents,  and  both 

i  for  having  yielded  to  fashionahle  quuekery.     I 
I;  ^7  puuished  ;  for  affection  for  their  children,  in 

*L.^..  .^.  ^^..  ...cy  were  never  surpassed  by  any  parents  on  earth, 
WM  lb«  eaofie  of  their  listcuing  to  the  danger-obviating  quackery. 
This.  too.  is  tlie  case  with  other  parents ;  but  parents  should  be 
m;  ilucuoe  of  reaaon  and  experience,  as  well  as  under  that 

of  I  ;  and  now,  at  any  rate,  they  ought  to  set  this  really 

daugeroiu  quaekery  at  naught. 

Such  was  Cobbett's  case  against  vaccination,  and  I 

uk.  Was  he  not  justified  in   his  opposition  ?     He  saw 

V  u  introduced  to  the  world  as  an  infallible  pre- 

\'  smallpox,  and  he  lived  to  see  the  claim  gradu- 

miniiniscd  until  reduced  to  that  of  making;  smallpox 

Icr!     Even  thun  abated,  he  had  to  stigmatise   the 

chum  an  a  last  shuffle  of  quackery.     It  is  asserted  to  this 

tl»y,  that  vaccination  makes  smallpox  milder,  but  the 

Etetencc  is  expiode<l  whenever  we  demand,  How  do  you 
DOW  ?  In  any  cise,  or  in  any  number  of  ca.ses  of  small- 
i")x,  W\w  can  define  the  severity  that  has  been  reduced 
I'V  vaccination  '<  any  more  than  if  I  were  to  assert  that 
vaccination  intensihes  smallpox,  it  would  lie  impossible 
to  confute  me.     We  can  only  meet  unverifiable  assertion 
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with  iiulifference  or  contempt.  If  it  pleases  people  to 
believe  in  metempsycliosis  or  tlie  constitution  of  the 
moon  in  green  cheese,  the  wise  leave  them  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  humour:  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
remark,  that  smallpox  is  a  disease  of  wide  range 
intensity,  from  an  ailment  almost  trivial  to  one  invari-" 
ably  fatal ;  and  this  wide  range  of  intensity  was  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  disease  before  as  since  the  introduction 
of  vaccination.  On  what  pretext  then  are  mild  cases  of 
smallpox  attributed  to  the  influence  of  vaccination  ? 
There  are  mild  and  malignant  cases  of  smallpox  a]iki^_ 
among  the  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated,  and  not  unfre^| 
quently  when  the  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  are  found^ 
in  approximate  conditions,  as  in  the  same  household,  it  is 
the  unvaccinated  who  are  most  lightly  afflicted,  or  wh<;' 
make  the  better  recovery. 

It  often  helps  to  a  clearer  apprehension  of  a  position  i 
we  endeavour  to  conceive  its  opposite.     We  have  seen 
Cobbett  as  an  opponent  of  vaccination :  let  us  try 
think  of  him  as  its  advocate.     Suppose  he  had  joined" 
with  the  polite  and  educated  mob  in  hailing  Jenner  as 
the  saviour  of  mankind  from  smallpox,  and  assured  tl 
readers  of  the  Reyistcr  that  they  would  be  .secure  fror . 
the  disease  for  ever  if  inoculated  with  cowpox — an  eas^ 
and  liarmless   operation.      Then  after  a  while  imaging 
him  reporting  that  he  had  been  misled — that  the  oper 
tion  was  not  so  easy  as  represented,  nor  always  so  harm<- 
less.     By  and  bye  he  would  be  the  bearer  of  a  mor 
serious  revelation.     Some  of  the  vaccinated,  warranted 
secure,  had   taken  smallpox,  but  such   misadventure 
he  would  explain,  were  due  to  the  use  of  a  wrong  sort  o| 
cowpox,  of  which  there  was  a  spurious  variety.     But  th« 
suggestion  of  spurious  co\\-pox  creating  alarm  and  dis-^ 
couragement  of  vaccination,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  counteract  the  declaration  with  the  avowal  that 
by  spurious  cowpox  was  not  meant  spurious  cowpox,  bu| 
simply  irregularities  in  the  action  of  the  genuu 
on  the  arms  of  the  vaccinated.     But  even  these  excus 
would  bo  insuflicient     It  was  not  difficult  to  ascribe" 
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smallpox  after  vaccination  to  careless  practice,  or  to 
virus  that  was  not  the  ritjbt  sort  of  cowpox ;  but  when 
smallpox  was  found  to  occur  in  numerous  instances  after 
Jenner's  own  vaccinations  and  those  of  the  most  accom- 
practitioners,  What  was  to  be  said  ?  Why,  what 
«l,  that  when  vaccination  did  not  prevent  small- 
!e  it  milder! 

,  if  we  can,  Cobbett's  honest  and  vigorous 
int'  i.i.'rri.i'  retreating  through  this  slush  of  apology  and 
prtvatscation !  Yet  through  such  slush  every  follower 
of  Jenner  had  to  trudge. 

I  am  not  intent  on  setting  Oobbett  forth  as  a  model  of 
wisdom.  I  simply  maintain  that  his  common-sense  was 
adequate  to  the  judgment  of  vaccination,  and  that  it  was 
eorr«etl3'  exercised.  Of  physiology  and  hygiene  he  was 
as  ignorant  as  his  coutcmporarius ;  but  if  a  lotion  were 
sold  to  prevent  toothache,  and  it  did  not  prevent  tooth- 
ache, it  would  be  safe  to  denounce  its  vendors  as  quacks, 
cv-  ■  j]i  the  vendors  happened  to  be  the  Royal 
O'  Physicians  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Thi'^  causes  of  disease  were  unconsidered  in  Cobbett's 
days.  It  was  not  asked  why  people  suflered  from  small- 
pox and  other  fevers,  nor  whetlier  fevers  were  avoid- 
able. Such  malailies  were  accepted  like  bad  weather, 
and  enconntered  by  medical  dodges,  or  by  charms  like 
rn  ■  1 ,  the  more  irrational  and  nasty  being  taken 

fdi  .re  effective.     Cobbett  himself,  if  he  did   not 

believe  in  vaccination,  believed  in  inoculatiun  with  siuall- 

r.  He  had  his  children  poxed  in  infancy,  and  when 
argued  against  vaccination,  it  was  in  the  confident 
pOBseesion  of  a  surer  prophylactic.  Taking  smallpox  for 
»probab|p  calamity  that  could  only  occur  once  in  a  life- 
ti:  1  to  him  expedient  to  incur  the  tlisease 

*  lit,  and  to  have  done  with  the  dread  of  it. 

How  far  he  was  mistaken  in  this  course  I  nee<l  not  stay  to 
"iehate.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  thought  ho  could  make 
wire  that  smallpox  was  smallpox,  whilst  what  cowpox 
tii;;lit  be  none  could  tell,  especially  after  transmission 
iliroujjh  arms  and  constitution  unnumbered  and  unknown. 
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The  causes  of  smallpox,  I  said,  were  unconsidered  in 
Cobbett's  days.  It  never  even  entered  into  Jenner's 
head  that  the  disease  might  be  a  consequence  of  bad 
conditions  of  life ;  nor  did  he  try  to  explain  why  the 
malady  was  on  the  decrease  ere  he  appeared  with  his 
magical  prescription.  The  decrease  was  claimed  for 
vaccination,  but  it  had  set  in  before  vaccination  was 
heard  of,  and  was  continued  among  those  who  never 
received  it.  No  sanitary  improvements  had  been  effected 
to  account  for  the  abatement  of  the  disease.  To  what, 
then,  was  it  due  ?  I  answer,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  pro- 
gressive change  in  the  diet  of  the  people — to  the  sub- 
stitution of  tea  for  malt  liquors,  and  to  the  displacement 
of  arid  fare  by  potatoes.  The  food  of  city  folk  up  to  the 
close  of  last  century  was  closely  akin  to  that  of  men  at 
sea,  and  their  scorbutic  habit  of  body  was  notorious — a 
habit  that  rendered  acute  or  chronic  whatever  disorders 
they  were  subject  to.  The  remedy  came  of  inclination 
and  necessity  rather  than  of  intention.  Tea  was  in- 
stinctively preferred  by  women,  and  the  dearness  of 
provisions  compelled  resort  to  the  potato,  easily  grown 
and  grateful  to  the  palate  as  a  mitigant  of  the  saltness 
of  beef,  bacon,  and  fish.  If  any  are  disposed  to  dispute 
the  fact  of  this  revolution  in  the  popular  dietary,  they 
may  be  referred  to  Cobbett.  He  witnessed  the  change, 
and  persistently  denounced  it.  Tea-drinking  was  to 
him  an  abomination.  It  was  a  slatternly  indulgence, 
costly  to  the  poor,  and  innutritious.  Potatoes  were  as 
detestable.  They  were  trash  as  compared  with  broad ; 
wasteful,  dirty,  and  unfit  to  satisfy  a  man's  appetite.  It 
is  true  that  tea  and  potatoes  are  poor  forms  of  food,  but 
the  one  as  a  substitute  for  beer,  and  the  other  as  an 
antiscorbutic,  were  eminently  useful.  It  is  not  said  that 
smallpox  is  caused  or  prevented  by  food,  proper  or  im- 
proper, but  that  the  character  of  food  may  predispose  to 
disease,  and  intensify  it ;  as  is  manifest  on  ship-board. 
Hence  it  is  (in  the  absence  of  other  adequate  influences) 
that  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  the  abatement  of  smallpox 
which  set  in  toward  the  close  of  last  century  to  the 
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better  blood  of  the  people  ameliocated  bj  that  increased 
canaumption  of  tea  &na  potatoes,  against  which  Cobbeti 
■0  bKnaly  and  vainly  testified. 

A  last  word  about  Cobbett  His  prejudices  had  nearly 
alwajH  a  creditable  root.  He  hau^l  potatoes  beeaose 
lh«y  were  str^naously  recomniended  by  Wilberforce  and 
other  gocid  and  goody  people  as  cheap  food  for  the  poor. 
Cobbett's  conteniioQ  was.  that  not  cheap  food,  but 
political  justiee  was  the  true  remedy  for  popular  misery. 
It  was  very  nic*  of  Wilberforoe  and  his  friends  to  be 
kind  to  the  pc  ^d  Cobbeti,  if  they  were  first 

JQst,  tbe  poor  i ^^     Ispeose  with  their  kindness.     If 

the  poor  had  their  own,  tney  might  have  beer  instead  of 
tea,  and  bread  and  beef  and  bacon  instead  of  potatoes, 
with  much  ebe  besides.  Cobbett  was  often  enough  in 
efTur,  but  behind  all  his  perversities  la}'  anient  good- will 
for  the  welfare  of  the  greatest  number  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  t  leration  now  enjoyed  by  the  working 
fliMW  is  L. ..  . .  iue  to  his  dauntless  spirit  and  un- 
OBvearied  exertions  in  presence  of  what  appeared  at  the 
to  be  omnipotent  opposition. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

TUK  GROSVEXOR  CASE. 

may  be  asked,  Wl»y,  if  Vaccination  was  proved 
and  injurious,  xr&s  it  not  entirely  discontinued  f 
the  question  implies  a  logical  consistency  which  is 
*'"  •"'—■  "Mfied  in  human  experience.  Vaccination 
< 'd,  but  it  was  not  entirely  discontinued: 
tl  wa&  ciii>  r  ,  •.iifiriM.'d  among  the  upper  and  middle 
wLi  I.  '.  '  .\  rj  to  be  had  for  its  performance. 
U  was  admitted  tlmt  the  rite  might  not  prevent  suiall- 
poz,  but  it  wuulJ  make  it  milder.  The  last  thing  a- 
aetficine  man  admits  is,  that  he  is  helpless  and  can  do 
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nothing.  Even  in  presence  of  that  for  which  there  is 
no  remedy,  it  tends  to  his  importance,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  the  patient,  and  those  around  the  patient,  to  mak6 
believe  to  do  something.  Now  for  smallpox,  there  was 
no  preventive.  Its  causes  were  unknown.  It  broke  out, 
and  it  disappeared,  none  knew  how.  Jenner's  household 
was  devastated  with  fever,  but  he  never  asked,  why  ?  As 
observed  disease  was  accepted  like  so  much  bad  weather. 
Whether  fevers  were  avoidable,  or  whether  they  were 
consequences  of  ill  living,  were  questions  as  yet  outside 
cognizance.  The  predominant  thought  about  smallpox 
was,  that  it  might  be  dodged,  be  it  from  God  or  devil. 
Inoculation  with  smallpox  was  a  dodge  with  disagreeable 
accompaniments :  inoculation  with  cowpox  was  a  dodge 
on  easier  terms :  by  a  trick,  that  left  every  evil  circum- 
stance unaffected,  smallpox  was  to  be  got  rid  of.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  the  dodge  was  ineffective — mercifully 
ineffective ;  for  who  that  is  wise  would  care  to  have  the 
consequences  of  evil  abated  save  by  the  putting  away  of 
evil  ?  The  dodge  proved  illusory  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  recommended  it,  but  whilst  a  manifest  failure  as  to 
the  main  intention,  they  had  the  craft  to  shift  its  efficacy 
to  rendering  the  disease  milder — a  claim  as  to  which  no 
test  was  immediately  available.  Moreover,  vaccination 
had  the  merit  of  action,  which  the  quack,  whether  lay  or 
professional,  insists  on  at  all  hazards.  To  confess  igno- 
rance and  inability  is  self-denial  for  which  the  quack's 
mind  is  unequal,  as  whoever  is  ailing  and  has  friends 
may  perceive.  All  come  bearing  advice  and  prescriptions 
for  the  control  of  nature,  when,  with  simple  quiescence 
and  a  right  disposition  of  circumstances,  nature  is  instant 
to  effect  recovery. 

The  failures  of  vaccination  to  prevent  smallpox  were 
chiefly  visible  among  the  poor,  smallpox  being  predom- 
inantly an  affliction  of  poverty ;  but  in  1811  a  case 
occurred  in  aristocratic  life  which  produced  more  talk 
and  dismay  than  scores  of  similar  cases  amon<r  trades-folk 
and  artizans.  Robert  Grosvenor,  son  of  Earl  Grosvenor, 
vaccinated  by  Jenner  in  1801  when  a  puny  babe  of  a 
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month  old,  fell  ill  on  2(itli  May,  1811 ;  in  a  few  Jays 
smallpox  developed,  became  confluent,  and  the  lad 
narrowly  escaped  with  life.  There  was  no  mistake  about 
the  vaccination ;  the  mark  on  the  boy's  arm  indicated 
"the  perfect  disease";  he  was  attended  by  Sir  Henry 
Iford  and  Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  and  was  visited  by 
icr,  who  happened  to  be  in  town  ;  and,  in  short,  the 
evidence  of  the  impotence  of  vaccination  to  avert  small- 
pox was  complete  and  indisputable.  The  commotion  was 
intense,  and  in  a  letter  from  Jenner  to  Baron  we  see  how 
it  affected  his  mind.     He  wrote — 

CocKspuR  Strket,  CnABiNo  Cross, 
lllh  June,  ISII. 
Mt  Dkar  Friend, — It  will  probably  bo  my  lot  to  be  detaineil  in 
thi*  horrible  plnco  some  days  louger.  It  has  tin  fortunately 
b*pp«neil,  that  a  failure  in  vnccinatiou  has  appeared  in  the  family 
of  A  nobleman  bore;  and,  more  unfortunately  still,  in  a  child  vac- 
eiaated  by  me.  The  noise  and  confusion  this  case  has  created  ore 
Dot  to  he  d««icribe(L  The  vaccine  lancet  is  sheathed ;  and  the  long 
concc-atoil  variolous  blade  ordered  to  come  forth.  Charming  I 
T)i  a  cure  the  mania.     The  Town  is  a  fool — an  idiot ;  and 

wii  .'  in  this  red-hot — hissing-hot  state  about  this  affair, 

till  .'  ::i(  J'li;^  else  starts  up  to  draw  aside  its  attention.  I  am 
dct<-rr  I'  I  to  lock  up  my  brains,  and  think  no  more  pro  bono 
;  j'.'i  ■. .  iiiii  I  advise  you,  my  friend,  to  do  tlie  same;  for  wo  are 
..^:i,  to  ;,i  i  nothing  but  abuse  for  it.  It  is  my  intention  to  collect 
coses  I  can  of  Smallpox  after  supposed  security  from  that 
In  this  undertaking;  I  hope  to  derive  much  assistance 
The  best  plan  will  be  to  push  out  some  of  them  as  soon 
Able.  This  would  not  be  necessary  on  account  of  the  present 
Bt  bat  it  will  prove  the  best  shield  to  protect  us  from  the  past, 
aad  from  those  which  ore  to  come. — Ever  yours,  Edw.uid  Jenneb.^' 

The  defence,  therefore,  was,  that  a.s  an  attack  of  small- 
pox did  not  always  avert  a  second  attack,  it  was  not 
KAsonahlc  to  expect  that  vaccination  should  be  more 
e^tive;  and  to  make  good  this  position,  a  dilif;ent  search 
was  instituted  for  cases  of  repeated  smallpox.  Many 
*  "       :li  they  w^ere   generally  regarded  as 

'.i  iT  reality  was  freijuently  disputed  ;  but 

wiiatever  their  number  or  genuineness,  they  were  insig- 
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nificant  in  comparison  with  the  instances  of  amallpox 
subsequent  to  vaccination.  Moreover,  the  Jennentes 
were  taunted  with  their  late  discovery  of  smallpox  after 
smallpox.  Why  had  the^'  not  stated  from  the  outset 
that  smallpox  might  follow  vaccination  as  smallpox 
followed  smallpox  ?  WTiy,  on  the  contrary,  had  they 
asserted  vaccination  to  be  an  absolute  and  life-long 
defence  against  smallpox  ?  Why  had  they  abused  as 
fools  or  denounced  as  liars  all  the  early  reporters  of 
smallpox  after  vaccination  ?  And  why  did  it  require 
evidence,  that  could  not  possibly  be  wriggled  out  of,  to 
bring  them  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  ? 

But  even  in  presence  of  .such  evidence,  Jenner  persisted 
in  his  asseverations  as  if  he  had  lost  the  very  sense  of 
truth.  Writing  to  Miss  Calcraft  on  19th  June,  1811,  he 
actually  claimed  that  he  had  foreseen  and  predicted  such 
disasters  as  had  occurred  in  the  Grosvenor  family !  Here 
are  his  words — 

Take  a  comprehensive  view  of  Vaccination,  and  then  ask  yonr- 
Belf  what  is  this  case  ?  You  will  find  it  a  speck,  a  mere  microscopic 
speck  on  the  page  which  contains  the  historj'  of  the  vaccine  dis- 
covery. In  the  very  first  thing  I  wrote  upon  the  subject,  and 
many  times  since,  I  have  said  tlie  occurrence  of  such  an  ereat 
should  excite  no  surprise ;  because  the  Cowpox  most  possess 
preternatural  powers  if  it  would  give  uniform  security  to  the 
constitution,  when  it  is  well  known  that  Smallpox  cannot ;  for 
we  have  more  than  one  thousand  cases  to  prove  tlie  contrary,  and 
fortunately  seventeen  of  them  in  the  families  of  the  nobility. 

Obviously  had  such  been  his  uniform  testimony,  the 
Grosvenor  incident  would  have  excited  neither  surprise 
nor  alarm  ;  and  mark  this  additional  hardihood — 

Indeed,  I  have  often  said  it  was  wonderful  that  I  should  Lave 
gone  on  for  such  a  series  of  years  vaccinating  so  many  thousands, 
many  imder  very  unfavourable  circumstances,  without  meeting 
with  any  interruption  to  my  success  before.  And  now  this  single 
solitary  instance  has  ocouiTed,  aU  my  past  labours  are  forgotten, 
and  I  am  held  up  by  many,  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  higher 
classes,  as  an  object  of  derision  and  contempt.  .  .  .  What  if  ten. 
fifty,  or  a  hundred  such  events  should  occur?  they  will  be  balanced 
a  himdred  times  over  by  those  of  a  similar  kind  after  Smallpox. 

Whilst  thus  he  maintained  that  it  was  far  more  extra- 
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ordioiiry  that  young  Grosvonor  had  smallpox  after  vac- 
than  that  others  should  have  smallpox  after 
)x,  he  went  on  to  assert  that  vaccination  had  saved 
^TSd's  life : 

The  child  wonld  have  died  (that  is  universally  allowed)  but  for 
the  |wev)oii«  Vaccination.  There  was  but  little  secondai-y  fever; 
thr  i.n  .fnl..«  were  sooner  in  going  off  than  in  ordinary  cases;  and, 
in  :  '.'hole  progresH  of  the  disease  was  different.     It  was 

ttf  .1  mitigated,  and  the  boy  was  saved.* 

Such  was  the  viot  d"  ordre.    If  Grosvenor  had  not 
"luited,  he  would  have  perished !     The  National 
"  >ard  reported  on  the  case  to  the  same  effect, 
and  che  faithful  suffered  themselve.'s  to  be  re-assured. 

In  connection  with  1811  and  London  smallpox,  there 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Lettsoui  which  throws  still  farther  light 
Jenncr'ii  temper  and  philosophy.     He  wrote — 

Cheltenham,  l?Snd  November,  ISll. 

I  have  considered  London  as  the  centre  of  opposition  to  the 
VMOiB*  praetioe ;  bat  even  there,  in  spite  of  the  base  and  murderous 
dMJgu  of  *  few  \)tu\  uiiuded  individuals,  the  Smallpox  lius  wonder- 
lUIy  decreaRcd ;  and  in  the  provinces  its  mortality  has  lessened  in 
»  still  RTcater  proportion.  For  the  great  and  grand  effects  of 
Vaeemation  the  eye  must  quit  this  little  spot,  and  survey  it  among 
oUl«r  European  countries,  and  still  more  particularly  among  the 
vatft  «tnpir(0  of  Asia  and  America.  In  Mexico  and  Peru  the  disease 
ii  iMttrly  extinct.  The  documents  which  pour  in  upon  me  from 
tbsan  distant  regions  fill  me  with  inexpressiole  delight.  You  sliall 
ha-.  when  I  can  get  them  transcribed. 

1  impediment^  to  the  general  adoption  of  Vaccination 

in  buKitiiti  are,  I  am  confident,  our  newspapers  and  some  of  our 
BMgMtDMi.  Whenever  a  case  of  what  is  called  failure  Ktai'ts  up,  in 
it  gOM  to  a  newspaper,  with  all  the  exaggeration  with  which  envy 
and  malice  can  gamuh  it.  f 

Was  there  ever  a  more  delicious  bit  of  self-revelation ! 
The  wicked  newspapers  !  The  base,  murderous  and  bad 
minded  enemies  of  vaccination !  The  smallpox  of  London 
reduced  by  vicarious  vaccination  in  spite  of  ita  ingrati- 
tude !    The  consolation  derivetl  from  the  survey  of  the 
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Jenner's  references  to  the  good  effects  of  vaccmation  in 
London  were  curiously  inconsistent.     That  vaccination 
in  which  he  professed  to  rejoice  was  chiefly  the  work  of 
Dr.  John  Walker,  whose  practice  he  had  denounced 
so  widely  at  variance  with  w^hat  he  considered  correc 
that  even  the  wreck  of  the  Royal  Jennerian  Society  was 
not  thought  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  deliverance 
from  complicity  with  him.     The  London  Vaccine  InstitU' 
tion,  established  in  180G  by  Walker  and  his  friends,  was 
responsible  for  the  large  majority  of  vaccinations  effected 
in  the  metropolis.     Walker  was  a  pure  onthasiast.  of 
boundle.°.s  energy,  with  a  craze  for  vaccinating.     Adverse 
results  had  no  effect  upon  him :  he  did  not  deny,  bui 
simply  did  not  recognise  them,  and  held  on  prophesyi 
and  practising  with  mechanical  persistency.     Neverth 
less,  he  ran  aground.     The  income  of  the  Institution  had" 
dwindled  to  less  than  £100  a  year  when  Andrew  John- 
stone, a  Cumberland  man,  a  school-follow  of   Walk 
came  to  his  assistance.     With  a  commercial  eye  he 
veyed  the  situation.     He  perceived  that  though  vacc 
tion   had   fallen   into  disrepute,   there  remained    raan;^ 
believers  who  only  required  stirring  up  and  solicitation 
to  provide  funds  to  keep  Walker  going  and  to  yield  the 
collector    a    satisfactory   commission.      As    the    Roy  " 
Jennerian  Society  had  ceased  to  exist  for  an}^  activ 
purpose  in  1810,  nothing  remaining  "  but  a  Patronage, 
a  Presidency,  and  an  unorganised  body  of  Subscribe; 
and  Governors,"  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  g( 
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poliej  to  annex  theso  to  the  revived  enterprise,  and  in  due 
ooarse  a  union  was  effected,  and  the  London  Vaucine 
iNsnTiTiON  AND  RoYAL  Jknneri.vn  SOCIETY  became 
the  title  to  conjure  with.  An  attempt  wa.s  made  to 
•ecure  Jenner  for  President,  but  that  was  too  bold  a 
•troke.     He  thus  answered  the  application — 

Cheltenham,  3rd  Stplember,  1813. 
Mtboagii  it  mnst  be  eviJeut  that  every  inEtitution  which  has  for 
Us  obi«rt  the  extension  of  Vacoine  Inoculation,  must  have  my  best 
wUws  for  iu  ijxiccess,  yet,  for  reasons  which  on  reflection  must  be 
obrioiUt  yon  mnat  see  the  impossibility  of  my  accepting  the  ofiTered 
i^poislment. 

Ilighl}'  impressive  were   the  Reports   of   the   recon- 
stituted Institution  under  the  patronage  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  London  with  the  City  Arms  on  the 
covera.     Subseiiuently  the  King,  George  IV.,  appeared  as 
ttrop,  and   the  City  Arms   gave  place  to   the   Royal 
^Vinong  the  presidents  were  the  Archbishop  of 
tbury,  four  or  five  Dukes  (one  of  them  Wellington), 
lialf  a  dozen  Maniuises  and  as  many  Bishops,  about  a 
■core  of  Earls,  with  M.P.'s  and  pious  and  philanthropic 
notables  many.     So  much  was  due  to  the  tact  of  Andrew 
Johnstone,  who  understood  the  use  of  names,  who  never 
dropped  one  of  the  least  influence,  and,  spite  of  Jenner's 
ill-will,  dealt  with  his  honours  and  countenance  as  though 
ey  belonged  to  the  Institution.     Business  is  business, 
I  would  have  said,  and  holds  no  reckoning  with  pique 
ifl   '■  ' '-,\     Nevertheless  the  tinancial  results  did  not 
'.    with    the    overpowering    patronage.      The 
Tncouiu  uf  the  Institution  never  attained  XIOOO  a  year, 
whilst  the  bills  for  advertising  and  printing  sometimes 
apiffoachcd  £-^00.     In  the  Report  for  1827  we  Rnd  the 
operations  thus  summarised — 

Vac<nnatc<!  <hmni^  182G  by  Dr.  Walker,     -         -  4,217 

Fr.                           DS,  1808,         ....  66,750 
B',                            cuIftlorB   in  London  and  eu- 

'vlruus  in  IHliC. 16,999 

From  thc>  bpjjinning, 337,119 

By                 !  IiioeulntoTS  in  the  country  in  1826,  21,201 

Vt                   inning, .'48,-l80 


The  income  of  the  Institution  in  1826  was  £620  15s.,j 
and  the   expenditure   £715    12s.,   leaving  a  deficit 
£94  17s. 

The  figures  are  interesting,  for  they  afford  sonie  ideal 
of  the  extent  of  London  vaccination  during  a  quarter  of  I 
a  century.  The  operations  of  the  Vaccine  Institution  f 
lay  chiefly  among  the  poor — the  va.st  majority  in  Londoaj 
as  in  every  city ;  and  if  we  allow  that  in  the  course  of' 
five-and -twenty  years,  350,000,  in  a  population  of  up- 
wards of  1,000,000  in  the  flux  of  life  and  death,  werej 
operated  on,  we  give  a  liberal  estimate  in  favour  of  I 
vaccination.  That  even  so  many  could  have  much  effectj 
on  the  prevalence  of  smallpox  (except  for  aggravation)  iaj 
incredible,  unless  the  vicarious  action  of  vaccination  b«l 
seriously  asserted.  Turning  over  Walker's  report  it  is! 
amusing  to  observe  liow  any  abatement  in  Londool 
smallpox  was  attributed  to  vaccination,  and  any  increasoj 
to  its  neglect — an  ingenuous  exemplification  of  the  fable ' 
of  the  Fly  and  the  Wheel. 

The  appointed  inoculators  of  the  Institution  were  a 
numerous  body  —  250  names  and  addresses  are  giveal 
in  one  of  the  Reports.  They  were  chiefly  London] 
tradesmen  with  a  ta.sto  for  doing  what  they  thought! 
"good."  As  vaccination  came  to  be  regarded  as  pro- 
fessional work,  the.se  "unqualified  practitioners"  gave  I 
cause  for  offence,  but  Walker  held  stoutly  to  hial 
opinion,  which  he  shared  with  Jenner,  that  vaccination 
might  be  performed  by  any  man  or  woman.  In 
Walker's  words,  "  It  is  easier  to  perform  the  whole^ 
business  of  vaccination  than  it  is  to  thread  a  uee<lle — fl 
yea,  it  is  easier." 

The  annexation  of  the  remains  of  the  Royal  Jenncriao 
Society  by  Walker  was  much  dLsliked  by  Jenner  and] 
his  associates ;  and  when  the  revived  enterprise  showeJl 
signs  of  prosperity,  their  dislike  developed  to  opeal 
enmity,  and  John  Ring's  services  as  bravo  and  .satirist] 
were  called  into  requi-sition.  He  first  tried  his  hand,] 
anonymously,  in  a  volume  of  doggerel,  published  in  1815^ 
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eiUtled  The  Vaccine  Scourge*  in  which  Walker  is  re- 
presented as  singing — 

I  am  a  jolly  beRgar, 

From  Cockcriurtiith  I  came ; 
I  ilo  pretend  to  1)0  a  Friend, 

John  Walker  is  my  name ; 
And  a-begsiag  we  will  go,  will  go,  will  go, 
And  a-begging  wo  will  go. 

I  verses,  extending  over  a  humlrorl  pages,  are  wretched 
V,  vulgar  and  malevolent,  and  a  few  extracts  from 
flja  Preface  will  indicate  the  animus  of  the  entire  per- 
(nrmanct*.  Ring's  a^s-sutnption  was,  first,  that  Walker 
vu  a  rogue  from  whom  tne  pviV)lic  rcijuired  to  V)e  pro- 
tect4j;  &«?cond,  that  his  Institution  wjls  supoifluous;  and 
tM^i,  that  if  greater  facilities  for  vaccination  were 
winto!  in  London,  it  should  be  left  to  the  Government 
to  provide  them — 

Til***  hint*  may  nerve  to  warn  the  pnblio.  Dr.  Walker  is  an 
■rttnl,  kvaricions,  and  iiiubitiouB  man ;  but  let  him  be  cautions 
w*  he  ftctn  wlicn  he  triea  Id  exercise  his  art,  to  glut  bis  avarice, 
^  '  'libition.     Let  him  recollect  what  was  inscribed 

r  an  iiifiimoiiB  scoundrel — 

■"  Lie  •till  U  J  iiu'ro  wl»f ; 
Vint*ll  h«  (Unfiled  it  you  rtar." 

nd  Uim   and  hia  accomiilices  not  to  try  to  obtain 

"  protenpeB.     A  Vnecine  Institution  has  long  been 

1",  where,  Bs  woU  as  at  other  InsUttt- 

I  free  of  expense ;  and  no  one  who  has 

JTeoi  III  iiu'  I'll,  r  ..I   \  nccinalion  will  find  much  difficulty  in 

wring  it.     If  farther  aid   is  iiecesiary,  let  it  be  granted  by 

t,  and  not  to  a  set  of  swindlers.    It  is  not  meet  to  take 

tn's  bread  and  Uirow  it  to  the  dogs. 

'  ■*  of  the  London  Vaccine  Institution 
^  '  ipothecarie.s,  and  these,  according  to 

•^''•g,  had  an  interest  in  the  propagation  of  smallpox — 

'  '  'iiato  Smallpox  by  nipuns  of  chemists  and  apotbe- 
^-  ateit  friends  of  Smallpox,  ii  to  cast  out  devils  by 

Tit  yofrht*  Seourgr  containing  the  New  Beggar*  Optra  aliai  lie 
Jiftfriii  iliiu  M<  LoiuloH    f'aecine  tloax ;  in  antirrr  to  Dr, 

■«'*»»'•  rti.     A  Hod  for  the  Fool'*  Back.     Loudon,  1816. 
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Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  devils.  Yoa  might  as  well  expect  a 
fozbunter  to  destroy  the  breed  of  foxes,  or  a  ratcatcher  to  exter- 
minate the  race  of  rats. 

The  Vaccine  Scourge  producing  little  effect.  Ring  re- 
turned to  the  charge  in  the  following  year,  181G,  with  A 
Caution  against  Vaccine  Swindlers  and  Imposters* 
The  Caution  is  a  series  of  libels,  the  puerility  and  extra- 
vagance of  which  were  their  own  nullification.  A  motto 
was  taken  from  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  the  title- 
page,  as  follows — 

The  Jennerian  discovery  has  shed  a  brilliant  lustre  on  our  era ; 
but  unfortunately,  the  discovery  has  been  in  a  great  degree  rendered 
abortive  by  bastard  institutions,  created  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
the  pockets  of  a  set  of  adventurers,  without  education,  and  desti- 
tute of  principle.  We  could  name  several  vrretohes  who  have 
fattened,  and  are  still  fattening,  on  such  jobs. 

Ring  delivered  his  mind  unequivocally.  Walker  was 
an  imposter,  and  the  London  Vaccine  Institution  pros- 
pered by  his  frauds — 

There  is  a  Society  in  this  Metropolis  [he  wrote] ,  falsely  calling 
itself  the  BoyaJ  Jennerian  Society,  which  has  been  collecting 
subscriptions  to  a  considerable  amount  under  that  assumed  name ; 
and  thus  collecting  money  under  false  pretences. 

An  eminent  physician  speaking  of  this  Society  and  its  successful 
state,  called  it  a  successful  villany ;  and  villany  is  not  the  less 
villany  because  it  is  successful. 

It  has  also  been  organising  a  complete  system  of  quackery,  by 
granting  diplomas  to  persons  totally  ignorant  of  the  first  principles 
of  the  medical  profession,  which  will  add  to  the  present  host  of 
empirics. 

No  one  can  now  pass  along  the  streets  without  being  annoyed 
with  the  inscription.  Vaccination  Gratis  under  the  sanction  op 
THE  London  Vaccine  Institution  in  one  pane  of  glass.  Macassar 
On.  in  a  second,  and  Patent  Blacking  in  a  third.  In  short 
Vaccination  is  now  quite  a  drug. 

These  were  words  of  envy  and  malice,  and  came  with 
odious  inconsistency  from  the  spokesman  of  Jenner,  who 
had  instructed  and  encouraged  his  acquaintances,  male 


*  A  Caution  against  Vaccine  Swindlers  and  Imposters.    By  John  Ring. 
London,  1816.    Pp.  140. 
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and  female,  to  practise  vaccination.  We  may,  how- 
ever, take  Rings  evidence  as  to  Walker's  activity  in 
London — 

Dr.  Walker  glories  in  his  chemical,  galenical,  pharmaceutical, 
and  ilentrifical  inoculators ;  anil  boasts  that  they  exceed  in  nnmber 
those  of  any  other  vaccine  institution  ;  but  be  glories  in  his  shame. 
Not!  numermtuT,  led ponderentur.  They  are  sjiringing  np  under 
tfnty  pestle  and  mortar,  and  barber's  pole,  like  mushrooms  in  a 
bot-Md,  flrom  Ilyde-Park  Comer  to  Wliitechapel,  and  from  White- 
dwpel  to  Blackwall.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  regular  practitioner 
to  •spo*«  suoh  impoaters,  and  to  encourage  such  exposure.  It  is. 
In  bkct,  tlie  rescuing  of  Ufe  from  fraudulent  and  rapaoiouK  hands. 

Ona  of  his  inoculators  is  Mr.  Campbell,  who  cures  all  sorts  of 
intmUt!  iliseases  with  ElejihunW  Milk.  Ue  says  be  recently 
•■it  90.<ino  bottles  to  Rus.sia  ut  lis.  each.  He  also  sells  the  Milk 
in  viH-  ' .  a  box.    Tbo  poor  have  the  Milk  at  half-price ; 

■aa  itii  is  preserved. 

la  Wallier'ii  I'Ua  for  18H,  it  appears  that  he  grants  his  diplomas 
to  IhoM  who  arc  twt,  us  well  as  to  those  who  are,  of  the  medical 
t>oin»1fm.  and  that  Inoculators  in  the  conutir  are  requested  and 
mttJkoriMd  to  put  up  a  board  with  the  following  inscription, 
Pti  M  Smallpox  undeh  the  sanction  of  thk  London 

\i  rios.     Then  is  to  follow  the  name  of  the  farrier, 

utr.  barber-surgeon,  apothecary,  man-midwife,  tooth- 
[gist,  chemist,  oil-mtui,  cheesemonger,  drysalter,  or 
■nses  tbe  blessing  of  Vaccination  gratuitously. 

Tba  I  ^v  thus  appointed  are  directed  to  make  an  Annual 

Bttere  ^.imbers  inoculated  by  them  in  order  to  swell  Dr. 

Walkor's  list ;  and  such  inoculators  are  not  in  general  very  nioe 
in  their  culcolations.  Many  of  them  will,  in  all  probability,  like 
ethar  qutckat  pretend  to  a  hundred  times  more  than  they  really 
pnfen&< 

Those  who  continued  to  believe  that  Vaccination  was  an 
May  »nd  harmless  opt'rntion,  could  see  nothing  but  good 
BUmagcniont  in  the  multiplication  of  Walkers  agencies, 
nor  an^thin^  but  meanness  in  Ring's  sneers  at  tradesmen. 
Hn  a<<a«rtion  that  tlie  use  of  the  title  of  the  Royal 
Jennerian  Society  wa«  fraudulent,  had  no  justification, 
yet  it  was  his  persistent  reproach — 

TT..ii*:-t->    !>.  tlio  best  policy.     I  therefore  sincerely  advise  Dr. 
V^  Hoard,  to  assume  no  more  the  title  of  the  Royal 

i<^  ly,  to  which  they  must  know  they  have  not  the 

iMrtchutD,  le!»t  they  should  be  brought  btfurc  tbe  Lord  Mayor  as 
rnihiltn,  and  be  prosecuted  for  ubtuiiiiiig  money  under  falso 
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pretences.  I  am  informed  that  they  have  ahreadj  been  compelled 
to  refund  a  legacy  of  .£100 ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  refund  the  rest  of  their  ill-gotten  store. 

Lastly,  he  appealed  tx)  the  members  of  the  Jennerian 
Society,  demanding — 

How  long  wiU  they  suffer  their  names  to  be  prostituted,  and  the 
public  to  be  deluded  by  a  set  of  swindlers  and  imposters ;  by  men 
who  are  neither  dignified  by  their  rank,  nor  distinguished  by  their 
talents ;  by  a  set  of  daring  adventurers  and  despicable  upstarts  I 
It  is  a  gross  insult  and  indignity,  to  which  no  man  of  the  least 
sense  of  honour,  or  of  shame,  would  submit. 

But  they  did  submit,  and  why  not  ?  Enthusiasm  for 
Vaccination  had  passed  away.  It  had  been  found  out ; 
it  was  everywhere  distrusted ;  and  those  who  held  by  it 
had  to  see  it  pushed  on  the  same  terms  as  any  other 
quack  prescription.  What  then  was  there  to  object  to  in 
Walker's  procedure  ?  The  reason  for  King's  libels  lay  in 
Jenner's  jealousy.  Walker  was  Jenner's  abhorrence. 
He  had  joined  in  the  conspiracy  to  oust  Walker  from  the 
Jennerian  Society  in  1806,  but  the  operation  proved 
fatal  to  the  Society,  whilst  Walker  conveyed  the  confi- 
dence and  subscriptions  of  the  faithful  to  his  new  Insti- 
tution. What  wonder,  then,  that  Jenner  disliked  the 
eccentric  Quaker!  Even  worse;  Walker  accurately 
appraised  Jenner's  share  in  "the  vaccine  discovery,' 
which  came,  he  said,  from  Jenner  as  a  hint,  and  was 
developed  by  Pearson  and  Woodville  in  practice — a  fact 
that  was  as  gall  and  wormwood  to  Jenner.  Moreover, 
Walker  had  written  a  Jenneric  Opera  in  which  Jenner 
was  represented  as  a  country  apothecary  riding  up  to 
London  on  a  cow,  and  going  round  a-begging  among  the 
nobility  and  gentry.     Wherefore  says  Ring — 

As  to  the  calumny  and  detraction  which  Dr.  Jenner  and  his 
friends  have  received  at  the  hands  of  that  desperate  adventurer  in 
his  Jenneric  Opera  and  elsewhere,  they  are  content  to  bear  it,  pro- 
vided he  will  not  again  use  the  language  of  flattery  toward  them; 
nor  lavish  his  encomiums  on  them  in  that  polluted  channel,  the 
Medical  Journal.  His  resentment  can  do  very  little  harm,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  his  adulation. 

"  It  is  the  tlarer  kilU,  and  not  the  bite ! ' 
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ling  was  an  awkward   champion.     He  sneered   at 
talker's  diplomas  certifying  fitness  to  act  as  vaccin- 
»tor — 

They  will  have  the  same  authority  fhe  said]  and  the  same 
tlrtne  as  a  diploma  fi-om  the  University  of  St.  Andrews ;  and  in 
»U  probability  will  in  a  short  time  ba  sold  at  the  same  price — 

For^'i;tful  that  it  was  from  St.  Andrews  that  Jenner  pur- 
chaaed  his  M.D. ! 

With  equal  recklessness,  he  denounced  Walker  as  a 
vaccinator,  saying — 

Il„  t..ii.  i),g  pnblio  in  his  Adtlress  that  "Vaccination  will  shed 
f  !  lito  tlie  bosom  of  evorj'  family ;  "  but  alas !   I  have 

^      _ :-y  a  family  that  has  had  reason  to  rue  the  day  in  which 

tlity  believed  him,  when  be  told  them  this  flattering  tale.  .  .  . 
h  >«  v«ry  neoecaary  that  his  followers  pray  that  the  Lord  have 
miny  on  them,  if  iLey  liavo  no  other  director  than  Dr.  Walker. 

Oonoerning  the  consequences  of  Walker's  operations, 
Rill;;,  no  doubt,  testilied  truly.  Many  continue  to  rue 
tlio  (lay  when  they  listen  to  the  Hattoring  talo  of  the 
vaccinator.  But  tho  testimony  canio  strangely  from  a 
JBOneritc.  who  was  ready  to  swear  that  any  abatement 
smallpox  in  London  was  due  to  the  vaccinations 
Btetod  in  great  part  by  "  that  desperate  adventurer," 
falker '. 

Uiiin;  was  implacable,  the  more  so,  perhaps,  as  Walker 
I'l  hb  friends  were  apparently  indifferent  to  his  abuse. 
6  burst  forth  afresh  in  tho  Limdon  Medical  RepoHitory 
w  1821,  where  among  much  else  we  find  the  following — 

Hakoveb  Stueet,  11th  October,  1831. 
1,  T'  —il  Jriunerian  Society  is  extending  its  impositions 
The  emissiiries  of  this  ba<<t.ird  institution,  aa 
>  il~.  shouLl  sulTer  trausxKirtatiou  if  there  bo  any 
1 

t ;iat  the  present  Society  is  disclaimed  by  Dr. 
Jjuiier,  who  caiitu.iioil  tho  Emperor  of  Bussia  i^ainst  it  when  his 
_  il»ic»ty  wad  in  LnnJon  in  1814. 
_-lu  my  Caution  agairnt  Vaccine  SwindUn  and  Tmpontert, 
'VMi<b«d  in  I81ti,  I  related  several  instances  of  the  ill  elfects  of 
J-Tilker'*  practice,  anil  some  in  which  it  had  proved  fatal.  It 
'ii,|«rtly  for  hi*  mal-practice,  and  partly  for  his  mis-oouduot. 
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that  be  was  about  to  be  expelled  from  the  Royal  Jennerian  Society; 
and,  after  his  artful  and  wicked  eiratagems,  was  permitted  to  resign ; 
yet  now  he  has  the  arrogance  to  call  himself  Director  of  that 
Society,  and  to  issue  his  venal  diplomas  in  its  name.  If  Dr. 
Walker  must  imitate  the  universities  of  St.  Andrews  and  Aberdeen, 
let  him  at  least  have  like  thein  tome  certificate  of  qualification. 
If  he  is  determined  to  grow  rich  by  dcgreet,  lot  him  also  endeavour 
to  grow  wise  and  honest. 

The  diplomas  which  thus  moved  Ring's  wrath  were 
imposing  documents,  certifying  that  the  holder  was 
authorised  to  vaccinate,  intended  to  be  framed  and  ex- 
hibited in  the  shop  or  parlour.  There  was  a  picture  of 
something  like  an  arch  of  Waterloo  Bridge  witu  London 
in  the  background  and  the  Royal  Arms  overhead;  Jenner 
standing  on  a  pier  with  a  dead  serpent  hanging  in  limp 
folds  over  his  ai-m, -witVi  the  inscription,  Per  omnia  littova 
vincitur  variola;  a  woman  milking  a  cow  witli  a  group 
of  children  around  her,  drinking  milk  out  of  porringers,  as 
if  milk  were  cowpox ;  whilst  the  bod  of  the  Thames  was 
blocked  with  the  names  of  the  great  and  good  who  had 
testified  in  favour  of  vaccination — an  allegorical  style 
of  representation  then  much  in  vogue  and  considered 
impi-essive. 

In  order  to  create  prejudice,  Ring  had  much  to  say  of 
Walker's  religious  and  political  principles.  He  was  a 
Quaker  of  the  Thomas  Paine  pattern,  and  like  Paine  bad 
associated  with  the  French  revolutionists;  but  whilst 
dressing  as  a  Friend,  and  associating  with  Friends,  he 
was  too  unconformable  a  personality  fur  their  Society, 
and  was  never  received  into  membership.  Ring's  impu- 
tations of  rapacity  and  avarice  wore  grassly  aljsurd  as 
applied  to  Walker.  He  cared  for  nothing  beyond  support 
in  his  work  as  vaccinator.  It  was  said  ho  would  take  a 
£.5  note,  fold  it,  stick  a  pin  through  it,  write  an  address 
on  the  back,  and  post  it.  Ho  would  rarely  vaccinate  the 
well-to-do.  If  they  came  to  his  office,  he  would  ask, 
"  Who  is  thy  medical  attendant  V  and  WTapping  up  some 
fresh  matter  on  glasses  would  say,  "  Take  this  with  my 
compliments  to  thy  medical  attendant,  and  he  will  do 
what  is  requisite  quite  as  well  as  myself."     When  be  did 
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eall  at  a  house  to  vaccinate,  he  never  asked  for  a  fee,  and 
his  biographer,  Dr.  Epps,*  observes  that  he  was  only 
known  on  one  occasion  to  expres.s  a  wish  for  remunera- 
tion. Meeting  a  merchant  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  whose 
bfOaaehold  he  had  vaccinated  at  some  inconvenience,  he 
observed,  "  Friend,  if  thou  haa  sent  by  thy  servant  a  draft 
for  my  services  to  thy  family,  he  has  either  robbed  me  or 
deceived  thee,"  When  money  was  brought  to  him,  he 
usually  called  his  wife  to  receive  it,  she  having  the  un- 
divided care  of  all  that  pertained  to  hira  apart  from 
vaccination.  t)f  this  good  woman,  Annie,  ho  was  in  the 
ha'  ■  '  I  ipaking  with  an  arimiration  and  unreserve  that 
OOi  I  one  of  his  numerous  oddities.     For  example, 

ben  Dr.  Moore  in  his  Iliatoi^ij  of  Vaccinutiov  observed 

newhat  maliciously — 

John  WftUur,  it  is  sBid,  procnred  a  medical  diploma  front  the 
isity  of  Leyden ;  and  more  excellent  work  than 
lly  b«en  performed  by  a  linmbler  instrimaent — 

ter  gooil-humouredly  replied,  that  Moore  as  a  Glas- 
man  naturally  preferred  his  own  University  to  that 
of  Leyden,  but  he  too  had  cau.se  to  love  Glasgow — 

"  aiu^ow  I*  *  buniiio  (own,  »n<l  thcni  tn  bonnie  Iuk«  in  il." 

There  is  not  any  otlior  spot  on  the  stu'face  of  tlie  globe  where  I 
lure  experienced  u  happiness  so  complete  as  I  obtained  in  it  in 
1790.  Let  any  bachelor  who  cannot  divine  what  this  assertion 
may  m«an,  he  infoniied,  that  it  wa^  then  and  there  I  entered  into 
iuiri*ge ;  and  the  covenant  was  ratified  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk 
of  tbe  Peoea  for  the  county  of  Lanarkshii'e.f 

Walker  was  obstinate,  but  not  vindictive.  Dr.  James 
Sims  offere<l  him  £1000  in  180G  to  pro.secute  his  adver- 
ie.t  for  coa^piracy,  but  he  left  them  to  their  devices, 
proved  his  (juality  by  outworking  and  superseding 
He  replied  to  Moore's  flippant  version  of  the 
eauseB  that  led  to  the  division  and  destruction  of  the 


^ThiUfiiifJohn  WV"  -    V  "     0-.'--'^o/lhe  UntrmUy  of  Lry- 
LletntSat'.  o/the  /.•  'aim  of  Lomlon  ;  ami  lutr 

■/or  r,r  Ihr  h',i:'i!  .1  •  ;    Vaccine  InnliMionn.     By 

J'  .11,  1831.     I'p.  342. 

,  to  Jamu  Mixiiw     London,  1818.     I'p.  16. 
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Royal  Jennerian  Society  with  perfect  self-control  and 
manifest  truthfulness,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  sim- 
plicity not  of  this  world.*  Jenner's  spite,  Ring's  abuse, 
and  the  sneers  of  the  superfine  did  him  little  harm ;  and, 
if  vaccination  were  beneficial,  I  should  have  nothing  bat 
praise  for  the  good  people,  who,  recognising  the  sincerity 
of  his  work,  disregarded  trivialities  of  manner,  and  sup- 
ported him  loyally  as  a  faithful  servant. 

Walker  was  nothing  but  a  vaccinator.  Day  after  day, 
in  rain  or  sunshine,  his  lank  figure,  and  self-complacent 
visage  under  a  white  broad-brimmed  hat  were  to  be  seen 
making  the  round  of  the  vaccine  stations.  When  he 
entered  a  room,  he  first  glanced  at  the  table  on  which  he 
expected  to  find  his  books.  If  any  mothers  had  placed 
their  children's  bonnets  or  garments  thereon,  they  were 
at  once  swept  oS".  He  then  ranged  the  company  in  order 
against  the  wall  like  a  schoolmaster,  and  delivered  a 
short  address  on  the  protection  he  was  about  to  confer. 
The  children's  names  were  taken  down  with  a  prelimin- 
ary caution  to  speak  distinctly.  When  women  muttered 
or  gabbled,  the  Doctor  grew  irritable,  and  would  some- 
times make  a  troublesome  woman  spell  her  infant's  name 
half-a-dozen  times,  adding,  "  Now  thou  wilt  know  how 
to  speak  plainly."  Having  got  the  names,  he  had  next 
to  look  out  for  virus.  The  few  mothers  who  had  ven- 
tured to  return  with  their  vaccinated  babes  for  examina- 
tion, would  perhaps  lose  courage  and  attempt  to  escape, 
when  Walker  would  dart  to  the  door  and  arrest  the 
fugitive,  saying,  "  Thou  foolish  woman  •  If  thou  wilt 
not  do  good  to  others,  I  will  bless  thy  little  one,"  and 
would  proceed  to  gather  what  he  called  his  "Vaccine 
Roses."  He  pursued  his  operations  calmly  indifferent  to 
the  screams  of  the  children  and  the  complaints  of  the 
mothers,  and  as  he  disposed  of  each  case  pronounced  the 
illusory  benediction,  "  Thy  child  is  safe  :  fear  not :  fare 
thee  well." 


•  John  Walkcr'n  R<'ply  to  Jamii  Moore  on  h'm  3Ii$-Slatement4  napect- 
big  the  \'a/xine  EntabtUhmentj)  in  thf  Metropolis  and  their  Officers  and 
Servants  both  Lirinij  and  Dead.     London,  1818.     Pp.114. 
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Walker  died  in  1830,  aged  seventy-one,  after  a  short 
iilne^,  iu  which  "ho  refused  to  take  any  medicine  though 
hinutilf  a  physician."  In  the  Report  of  the  London  Vuc- 
cine  Institution  for  1  S3 1  we  read — 

Da  WM  a  man  who  Jay  after  Jay,  month  after  month,  anj  year 
■Jtor  Ttaft  watcbc-J  with  the  caro  of  a  parent  tlie  cause  of  wliicli  he 
fnu  til  nxiierienceJ  an  aJvocnte  ;  who  was  willing  to  know  nothing 
bi;  -t  of  his  early  love.  Vaccination  ;  who  for  upwards  of  a 

qii  >  century  never  omitteJ  one  lawful  Jay  going  his  rounjs 

to  tfan  numerous  stations  of  the  Institution ;  and  who,  it  may  be 
ttlmoat  R»i(i,  enJeJ  his  life  with  the  lancet  iu  his  hand,  for  he  went 
rooad  to  the  stations  two  Jays  before  he  JieJ. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  he  used  to  boast  that  he 
tnd  p-rformed  upwards  of  oue  hundred  thousand  vac- 
cinaUons.  So  far  as  vaccination  prevailed  in  London,  it 
WM  chiefly  through  Walker's  exertions ;  and  he  was  just 
the  character,  being  set  going,  to  keep  going  whatever 
the  adverse  evidence  or  obloquy.  He  had  his  plans  and 
hu  roethwLs,  and  those  who  tried  to  modify  them  took 
nothing  by  their  pains.  He  was  a  man  to  have  hh  own 
way,  and  those  who  did  not  like  him  might  leave  him. 
Whether  from  incapacity  or  affectation,  he  made  no 
atteiikptat  politene.vs.and  said  precisely  what  he  thought 
without  accommodation,  He  was  a  piece  of  meclmnism 
ralht-r  than  of  genial  humanity. 


CHATTER  XXV. 

JKNNEJl's    tATEB    WRITINGS. 

Jknneb's  later  writings  were  chiefly  apologies  for  the 
(ailures  of  vaccination.  His  position  was  one  of  much 
diftieulty,  and  its  peculiarity  is  rarely,  if  ever,  recognised. 
For  example,  how  few  know  that  his  Inquiry  published 
in  17&8,  "  that  master-piece  of  medical  induction,"  ac- 
eocding  to  Mr.  John  Simon,  was  kept  out  of  print  and 
CcfacTed  to  as  rarely  as  possible  after  1801-2. 
-Why?" 


VACCIKATION. 


pox_ 
intfl 


The  axiswer  to  tho  question  is  so  important  that  at  the_ 
risk  of  repetition  I  give  it  explicitly.  ■ 

The  Iriquii'y  was  suppressed  because  of  its  ascription 
of  cowpox  to  horsegrease. 

It  was  the  belief  of  dairy-maids  in  Gloucestershire^ 
that  to  have  had  cowpox  was  to  be  secure  from  smallpox," 
Jenner  was  much  impressed  by  the  rustic  superstition, 
and  brought  it  so  persistently  before  his  medical  brethren 
at  their  convivial  assemblies,  that  they  threatened  to 
expel  hira  if  he  bored  them  any  longer  with  the  subject. 
"  It  is  true,"  they  said,  "  that  the  maids  believe  an  attack 
of  cowpox  keeps  off  smallpox,  but  we  know  they  are 
wrong ;  for  we  are  all  familiar  with  cases  of  smaJlpoXj 
after  covs'pox." 

Thus  frustrated,  Jenner's  ingenuity  took  another  tut 
It  was  the  belief  of  farriers  that  if  infected  in  dressing 
horses'  greasy  heels,  they  too  were  secure  from  smallpox. 
The  area  of  this  conviction  was  narrower  than  that  of 
the  dairy-maids,  farriers  being  neither  so  numerous,  nor 
so  observant  of  their  beauty :  but  Jenner  entertained 
their  faith  and  converted  it  to  his  purpose. 

Horsegrease  protected  from  smallpox,  if  cowpox  did 
not.     But  might  there  not  be  one  sort  of  cowpox  that 
answered  to  the  dairy-maids'  faith,  if  another  sort  did 
not  ?     Happy  thought !     The  defensive  sort  was  derived^ 
from  the  norsegrease  which  protected  the  farriers :  tbefl 
non-defensive   originated    spontaneously   on   the   cowa.^ 
Men,  fresh  from  handling  horses'  greasy  heels,  milked 
cows  and  communicated   to  them   the   horses'  disease.  J 
Milkmaids,  who  in  turn  contracted  from  the  cows  thatV 
sort  of  pox,  were  like  the  farriers  secure  from  smallpox, 
yea  securer ;  whilst  milkmaids  who  coptracted  pox  spon- 
taneously developed   on   cows  were  not  secure.      The 
milkmaids'  superstition  was  therefore  justifiable :  they  j 
were  right  and  they  were  wrong — right  when  they  got 
pox  through  the  cow  from  the  horse ;  wrong  when  tbeyl 
got  pox  from  the  cow  simply. 

Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  Jenner  dismiss! 
the  cow  from  consideration  ?     Why  did  he  not  base  hial 
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preseription  on  the  farriers'  experience,  and  use  and  re- 
commend horsegrease  exclusively  for  inoculation  '<  The 
question  is  an  obvious  one,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
oat  Jenner's  answer  with  precision.  His  assertion  was, 
that— 

The  virus  from  the  horse  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  rendering 
the  fTistem  seonre  from  v&riolons  infection,  but  the  matter  produced 
by  it  on  the  nipple  of  the  cow  is  perfectly  so — 

which  was  to  say  that  horsegrease  attained  its  highest 
prophylaxy  after  transmission  through  the  cow. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Tnqwiri/,  "  that  master- 
piece of  medical  induction." 

When  the  doctrine  came  to  be  reduced  to  practice, 
difficulties  arose.  Cowpox  was  considered  wholesome 
and  credible,  whilst  horsegrea.se  was  repulsive  and  in- 
credible. Still  fact  was  fact ;  and  many  were  ready  to 
accept  horsogrease  through  the  cow,  or  without  the  cow, 
if  such  indeed  were  the  source  of  the  new  salvation. 
Cowpox  proved  to  be  a  rare  commodity,  whilst  horse- 
grease  was  common,  and  numerous  attempts  were  made 
to  produce  cowpox  by  means  of  grease,  but  ineflectually. 
At  some  attempts,  Jenner  officiated.  Marshall  records 
that— 

Mr.  Sewcll,  .^ssijitant  Professor  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
informs  me  tliat  be  was  a  witness  to  a  scries  of  experiiuents,  twice 
npeated,  at  the  College  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Jenner,  Dr.  Wood- 
iW&,  Mr.  Wachitcl,  au<l  ifr.  Turner,  with  a  view  to  produce  the 
HMflia*  diiieasc  un  the  teats  of  a  cow.  The  matter  of  grease  had 
Wn  immediately  taken  from  the  horse,  and  variously  appUed  by 
kmg  eontinued  friction,  punctures,  scarifications,  and  by  scratching 
the  (Qr&ce  with  a  needle  ;  hat  from  these  trials  neither  inflamma- 
tion, nor  any  affection  resembUng  a  pook  resulted.* 

To  this  diacomtiture  Jenner  had  to  submit.  His  ascrip- 
tion of  cowpox  to  horsegrease  was  stigmatised  as  an  error 
of  wldch  the  less  that  was  said  the  better.  It  is  true 
that  other  experimenters  were  more  successful,  and  that 


*  A  Popular  ftummary  q/  Vaceiitation  with  referenet  to  itt  HJienni  and 
frOal'  Failure.    By  John  M.-inhall,  .\I.R.C.S.  ami  District 

Vlecfai'x:  NutiuDalVacciaeBatablisbment.  Lomlou,  liiSO.  Pp.^C. 


Loy  of  Wbitby  and  Sacco  of  Milan  dispensed  with  the 
cow  as  a  superfluity  and  used  matter  direct  from  the 
horse  for  inoculation,  passing  the  virus  from  arm  to  art 
into  general  circulation  until  what  was  equine  was  lost 
sight  of  and  indistinguishable  from  what  was  vaccinal 
but  Jenner  did  not  care  to  be  justified  at  the  risk  of  hi 
popularity  and  the  money  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart 
He  saw  how  the  wind  of  public  favour  waa  blowing,  and 
went  with  it.     Since  horsegrease  was  disliked,  he  con-> 
sented  to  its  oblivion.     Pearson,  the  chief  promoter  and 
organiser  of  vaccination,  scoffed  at  horsegrease,  and  usf< 
spontaneous  cowpox,  which  Jenner  knew  was  of  no  avail 
against  smallpox;  but  he  entered  no  protest  upon  that 
score.     On  the  contrary,  he  let  the  futile  practice  go  ouj 
he  claimed  it  as  his  own ;  and  he  set  about  manufactur-^ 
ing  excuses  for  the  failures  which  were  imminent. 

Spurious  cowpox  was  one  of  the  most  dexterous  o| 
these   excuses.     If    injury   or   smallpox   followed   vac-; 
cination,  the  disaster  was  ascribed  to  spurious  cowpox. 
Jenner's  Fmilier  Observations),  published  in  1799,  waaj 
designed  to  teach  "  how  to  distinguish  with  accuracy 
between  that  peculiar  pustule  which  is  the  true  Cow 
Pock  and  that  which  is  mpurious;"  and  in  his  Origin  oj 
the  Vuccime  InocidatioJi  in  1801  even  greater  stress  wa» 
laid  on  the  distinction.    By  and  bye,  however,  the  excuse] 
worked  more  harm  than  advantage.     People  got  terrified] 
with  the  mischiefs  ascribed  to  spurious  cowpox,  and 
which  was  genuine  and  which  spurious  was  oidy  dis-j 
coverable  in  their  consequences,  they  began  to  decline  to  I 
have  cither.     It  then  became  expedient  to  deny  spuriousJ 
cowpox,  which  Jenner  did.     He  confessed  to  the  Royal  | 
College  of  Physicians  that  there  was  not  a  true  and  a  I 
false  cowpox;  and  that  by  spurious  cowpox  he  "meanti 
nothing  more  than  to  express  irregularity  in  the  form 
and   progress  of  the  vaccine   pustule   from   which   its 
efficacy  is  inferred." 

In  view  of  facts  like  these,  there  is  little  cause  for  sur-  ] 
prise  that  the  publication  of  Jenner's  Inquiry  with  its 
two  supplements  was  not  continued.     What  he  set  forth 
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itial  was  treated  as  illusory,  whilst  the  cowpox  in 
w)iich  he  had  taught  there  was  no  security  had  been 
brought  into  use  everywhere.  Why  therefore  embarrass 
bimsolf  with  proclamations  of  his  own  blunders  ?  The 
believers  in  vaccination  were  good-natured  and  incurious, 
and  he  had  their  homage,  which  was  agreeable  and 
profitable,  and  why  should  he  dissipate  it  ?  The  Inquiry 
was  printed  for  the  third  time  in  ISOl,  but "  this  master- 
piece of  medical  induction  "  has  never  been  republished ; 
aoil  the  probability  is,  that  if  ever  reproduced,  it  will  he 
to  prove  to  the  world  the  emptiness  of  its  author's  pre- 
tCDxtons. 

Jenner* s  original  promises  of  immunity  from  smallpox 
by  'ion  with  horsegrease  cowpox  were  absolute. 

Tin  lote— 

Tbe  p«non  who  has  been  afTectod  with  Cowpox  Virus  is  for  ever 
aft<>r  ■.«<-iif.   from  the  infection  of  the  Smallpox.* 

I  ippears  tliat  this  Jisease,  Cowpox,  leaves  the  consti- 

talt  .  ijite  of  perfect  security  &om  the  infection  of  the  Small- 
pox, r 

Cowpox  admits  of  being  inocntate  J  on  the  hmnon  frame  with  the 
most  ptrfoet  ease  and  safety,  and  is  attended  with  the  siugnlarly 
WBaflrial  effect  of  rendering  througli  life  the  person  so  inoculated 
tly  secure  from  the  infection  of  the  Smallpox.  J 

'Experience  was  not  slow  to  demonstrate  the  futility 

of  \\\vtva  assurances.     At  first  the  facts  were  flatly  denied : 

it  was  impossible  for  smallpox  to  succeed  cowpox.     The 

evidence,  however,  grew  too  strong  to  be  outsworn,  and 

iben  it  was  said  the  cowpox  must  have  been  .spurious. 

A»  failures  accumulated  over  the  operations  of  Jenner 

hiaaelf  and  his  choice  disciples  (who  were  naturally  pre- 

tnme<l  to  know  and  avoid  spurious  cowpox)  they  began 

to  lav  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  smallpox  itself  did 

itot  always  avert  a  subsequent  attack  ;  and  if  smallpox 

•lid  not  save  from  smallpox,  why,  they  demanded,  should 

cowpox  be  expected  to  do  more  ?§     Why,  indeed !    Still 


•  /«vwry.  1708.  p.  7.  +  Ibi'l.,  p.  58. 

:  FHilioH  to  Ihe  Umue  qfCommont,  \^2. 

I  JcaDcr  ta  Dunning,  23rd  Dec.,  1804.     Baron's  Lift  of  Jfnnrr, 
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the  cases  of  smallpox  after  cowpox  were  as  scores  to  those 
of  smallpox  after  smallpox,  and  then  the  argument  wasi 
reduced  to  a  competition  between  variolation  and  vac- 
cination.     "  You  inoculators  with  smallpox,"  said   thftj 
vaccinators,  "are    continually   having    smallpox    after! 
variolation,  and  why  should  we  be  expected  to  be  morel 
succe-ssful  ? "      Why,    indeed!      The    inoculators    with 
smallpox  in  turn  denied  that  after  efficient  variolation 
smallpox  ever  occurred,  or  could  possibly  occur ;  and  thus 
the  wrangle  went  on.     One  thing  was  plain  and  certain 
— the  original  claim  of  Jenner  for  the  absolute  infalli- 
bility of  Horsegrea.se  Cowpox  as  a  preventive  of  Small- 
pox was  reduced  and  surrendered  bit  by  bit  until  it  came 
to  this  at  last — it  made  Smallpox  milder ! 

These  repeated  surrenders  were,  however,  never  in-i 
genuous.  Mistakes  are  inevitable,  and  they  are  forgiven 
when  frankly  confessed ;  but  frank  confession  was  not 
Jenner's  habit.  When  vaccination  failures  had  become 
notorious  in  1808,  he  had  the  hardiliood  to  assort,  thaH 
from  the  outset  he  had  recognised  that  as  smallpox  did 
not  always  avert  smallpox,  neither  did  he  expect  cowpox 
to  do  so ;  and  cited  as  proof  of  his  prescience  this  pa.ssage 
from  Farther  OhseTvations  in  1799 — 

It  shonlJ  be  remembered  that  the  eon.'ititution  cannot,  by  previoiia 
infection,  be  rendered  <oia2/i/ insusceptible  of  the  variolous  poison; 
neither  the  casual,  nor  the  inoculated  Smallpox,  whether  it  prodaM 
the  disease  in  a  mild  or  violent  way,  can  perfectly  extinguish  the 
suBceptibiUty.* 

Here  Jenner  made  a  bold  draft  on  his  reader's  ignor- 
ance. It  was  his  claim  for  horsegrease  cowpox  that  it 
conferred  an  absolute  security  from  smallpox  without 
any  qualification  whatever.  The  a.ssumed  prescience  in 
1799  is  completely  belied  when  we  refer  to  his  arrogant 
manifesto  of  ISOl.    These  are  his  words — 

The  scepticism  that  appeared  amongst  the  most  enUgbtened  of 
medical  men,  when  my  sentiments  on  Cowpox  were  first  pro- 
mulgated, was  highly  laudable.     To  have  admitted  the  truth 


•  Fact»  fnr  the  moat  part  unoluerved,  or  not  duty  noticed  mpttlii 
Vartoloiu  Contagion.     London,  1S08,  4to,  pp.  17. 
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of  a  dootrine.  at  once  so  novel  ami  to  unlike  anything  that  ever 

'  '     "'  .4  niia{<  o/JlfeJiWRt.-,  without  the  test  of  the  most 

would  have  bonlered  upon   temerity ;   bnt  now, 

■  ':ris  token  place,  not  only  among  ourselves,  but 

in  th<i  fir.-t  nal  circles  in  Europe,  and  when  it  has  been 

nniformly  i.  .... : ...  ,iich  abundant  instances,  that  tlie  human  frame, 

when  once  H  hat  felt  the  influence  of  the  genuine  Cowpox  in  the 

w:iv  lii-il  im^  l.ci'ii  (Inscribed,  1*  never  iiflerwarda,  at  any  period  of 

ihle  hy  tlie  Smallpox,  may  I  not  with  perfect 

I  :  ;lrito  my  country  and  society  at  large  ou  their 

1  'r.i<  mild  form  of  Cowpox,  an  antiilote  that  is  capable 

•  mi  the  earth  »  disease  that  is  every  hour  devouring 

0  that  has  over  been  considered  as  the  severest 

.  ....    Ill  racel* 

Cowpox  was  thus  set  forth  as  a  prophylactic  with 
I  Mthorto  unknown  anJ  unique;  .HO  tnatJenner  was 

>  . :  om  tlie  claim  of  its  c-ijuivalonco  with  smallpox 

iu  churacter  and  consequences.  He  knew  in  171*0,  as 
wc  have  seen,  that  infection  with  smallpox  did  not 
render  the  constitution  proof  against  the  subsequent 
influence  of  the  disease  ;  out  in  LSOl,  as  wc  see,  it  was 
his  I'Xpress  contention  that  what  smallpox  failed  to  doi 
/'  [lox  did — it  protected  the  constitution  perfectly 

ii  ever  from  smallpox,  and  nothing  to  compare 

rilh  it  had  ever  appeared  in  the  Annals  of  Medicine.  It 
ras  only  under  the  pressure  of  exposure  and  defeat  that 
bumbled  himself  to  write  to  Dunning,  Lst  March, 
1800— 

TIm  lacurity  given  to  the  constitution  by  Vaccine  Inoculation  is 
aetlu  equal  to  that  given  by  the  Variolous.    To  exjtect  more  from 
mud  be  wrong.    As  failures  iu  tlie  latter  are  constantly  preseut- 
tf  themselves,  we  must  espect  to  find  them  in  the  former  also,  f 

To   this  pass   was   the   infallible   preservative  from 
tmallpox,   with    nothing    to    match    it   in   the   Annals 
Medicine,  reduced  within  the  experience   of  seven 

The  most  thorough-going  and  far-reaching  of  Jenner's 


*A  Continuation  qf  FaeU  nud  ObtfrivitionM  rtlative  to  Cowpox. 
U«srd  J-mner,  M.D.     London,  1801. 
t  fUron'*  Life  of  Jtimer,  voL  ii.  p.  '*8. 
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excuses  for  vaccination  failures  were  herpetic  afifectioas 
of  the  skin.     In  his  journal  we  read — 

Inoculated  C.  F.  a  second  time.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
affection  of  the  skin  called  red  gum  deadens  the  effect  of  the  Vaccine 
Virus.  This  infant  was  covered  with  it  when  inoculated  four  days 
ago.     Tlie  same  happened  with  Mrs.  D.'s  infant.* 

To  Mr.  Dunning  he  wrote  from  Cheltenham,  October 
2.5th,  IfciOi— 

How  frequently  does  the  Vaccine  Disease  become  entangled  with 
herpes  I  I  see  that  the  herpetic  fluid  is  one  of  those  morbid  poisons 
which  the  human  body  generates,  and  when  generated,  that  it  may 
bo  perpetuated  by  contact.  Children  who  feed  on  trash  at  Uiis 
season  of  the  year  are  apt  to  get  distended  bellies,  and  on  them  it 
often  appears  about  the  lips.  This  is  the  most  familiar  example 
that  I  know.  A  tingle  vt'tirh  it  capable  of  deranging  the  action 
of  the  vaccine  pustule.     Subdue  it,  and  all  goes  on  correctly. f 

And  again  to  the  same  correspondent,  23rd  December, 
1804— 

My  opinion  is  that  the  chief  interference  with  the  success  of 
Vaccination  is  herjies  in  some  form  or  another.  I  have  discovered 
that  it  is  a  very  Proteus,  assuming  as  it  thinks  fit  the  character  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  irritative  eruptions  that  assail  us.  \ 

Having  thus  detected  an  all-sufficient  explanation 
of  the  failure  of  vaccination  to  prevent  smallpox,  he 
connnunicated  his  discovery  to  the  Medical  and  Physi- 
cal Jaitrnal,  August,  1804,  in  a  paper  entitled,  "  On 
the  Varieties  and  Modifications  of  the  Vaccine  Pustide 
occa-sioned  by  an  Herpetic  State  of  the  Skin,"  but  he 
complained  to  Dunning  "  that  it  seemed  not  to  have 
excited  the  slightest  interest."  In  order  to  call  attention 
afresh  to  the  subject,  he  had  the  article  reprinted  as  a 
pamphlet  at  Cheltenliam  in  ISOG  and  at  Gloucester  in 
181'J,  but  in  vain.  He  complained  to  Baron  in  1817 
that  he  could  not  get  the  Board  of  the  National  Vaccine 
Establishment  to  attend  to  his  cautioas  touching  the  inter- 
ference of  cutaneous  diseases  with  the  progress  of  the 
vaccine  vesicle.    "  I  am  afraid,"  he  observed,  "  that  the 


•  Baron '■  L^t  qfjenner,  vol  i.  p.  449.        +  Ihid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  344. 
+  J  bid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  26. 
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extreme  ignorance  of  medical  men  on  this  subject  will 
ilcstroy  the  advantages  which  the  world  ought  to  derive 
from  the  practice."* 

\\'hat  of  course  medical  men  with  the  least  common 
sense  perceived  was,  that  the  excuse  provided  for  vac- 
cination failures  was  too  liberal  to  be  worth  anything. 
If  the  lea.st  cutaneous  eruption  was  sufficient  to  frustrate 
vaccination,  what  operation  could  be  pronounced  effi- 
cient ?  for  it  could  scarcely  be  intended  that  every  patient 
should  be  stripped  to  the  skin  and  minutely  examined 
for  her|)etic  vesicles.  There  was  nothing  transitory 
in  Jcnner' s  opinion  about  herpes :  he  harped  upon  its 
mischiefs  and  omnipresence  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
William  Dillwyn  of  Walthaiiistow  having  asked  him 
for  any  observations  that  occurred  to  him  on  the  practice 
of  vaccination  for  the  benetit  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia, 
.lonin-r  replied  in  a  letter  dated  Berkeley,  19th  August, 
l*Sl.s,  in  which  wo  find  these  remarks — 

I  mast  CAndiilly  acknowledge  that  I  am  not  at  all  surpriseil  tliat 
»  partial  prejadioe  shonlil  now  and  then  lift  up  its  head  aj^aiust 
VaeeinatioD.  It  is  callod  into  existence,  not  from  anytbln;;  tauUy 
m  the  principle,  but  from  its  wrong  and  injudicious  application. 
For  example,  a  child,  or  a  family  of  children,  may  bo  in  Buch  a 
itat«,  that  the  action  of  the  vaccine  fluid  when  applied  to  the  skin 
ihall  be  either  wholly  or  partially  resisted.  It  may  either  produce 
no  effect  at  all,  or  it  may  produce  pustules  varying  coni^iderably 
in  their  rise,  progress  and  general  appearance  from  those  which 
have  been  designated  correct.  It  was  about  the  year  1804  that  I 
was  fort<inate  enough  to  discover  the  general  cause  of  these  deWa- 
tinns,  nrri  no  sooner  was  it  fully  impressed  on  my  mind,  than  I 
to  the  world.  Yet  few,  very  few  indeed,  among  thoee 
ite,  have  paid  any  attention  to  it ;  yet  I  am  confident, 
tlic  review  of  the  practice  on  an  ijnmense  Bcale,  that  it  is  a 
pf  wliirh  has  a  greater  claim  on  our  attention  than  any  one 
rinocted  with  Vaccination — indeed  I  may  say  than 
What  I  allude  to  is  a  coincident  eruptive  state 
-Kill,  principally  bearing  what  we  call  the  herpetic  or  eruptive 
ehuneter.  If  we  vaccinate  a  child  under  its  influence,  wo  are  apt 
to  eraate  confusion.  The  pustule  will  participate  in  the  character 
of  tb«  herpetic  blotch,  and  the  two  thus  become  blended,  forming 
•&  iq^pMUrssca  that  is  neither  vaccine  nor  herpetic ;  but  the  worst 
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of  it  is  that  the  patient  does  not  receive  that  ■perfect  security  from 
Smallpox  infection  which  is  given  by  the  perfect  pustulc."- 

These  complaints  of  the  indifference  of  the  medical 
world  to  his  prophesying,  show  how  completely  the 
business  of  vaccination  had  passed  out  of  Jonner's  hands. 
The  influence  of  herpes  on  vaccination,  although  declared 
by  him  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  imperilling  the  advant^es  of  the  practice,  was 
disregarded  as  unworthy  of  serious  attention. 

Another  of  Jenner's  apologetics  was  a  pamphlet  in 
1808  -f-  designed  to  explain  away  the  failure  of  the  vario- 
lous test — the  test  that  deceived  so  many  in  the  early 
days  of  vaccination.  The  inoculated  with  cowpox  were 
inoculated  with  smallpox,  and  when  the  smallpox  did 
not  "  take,"  it  was  said,  "  Behold  the  perfect  protection!" 
The  smallpox  inoculators  complained  bitterly  of  the 
hocus-pocus.  "  No  wonder,"  they  said,  "  that  when  the 
system  is  in  a  fever  with  bestial  corruption,  that  human 
pox  will  not '  take,'  but  try  after  awhile."  And  they  did 
try  after  awhile,  and  it  w£is  found  that  the  vaccitiated 
could  be  inoculated  with  smallpox  like  the  unvaccinated. 
Indeed,  when  it  was  .seen  that  the  vaccinated  fell  victims 
to  smallpox,  many  who  had  been  vaccinated  resorted  to 
the  smallpox  inoculators  for  their  supposed  superior  pro- 
tection, and  received  it  without  hindrance  trom  their 
previous  vaccination.  It  therefore  became  judicious  to 
disown  the  variolous  test ;  but  neither  in  this  case  wa.s 
the  surrender  frankly  made,  but  with  prevarication  that 
deprived  it  of  all  grace.  What  the  smallpox  inoculators 
maintained,  Jenner  had  to  allow,  but  after  this  fashii>n — 

My  principal  object  is  to  guard  those  who  may  think  fit  to 
inoculate  with  variolous  matter  after  Vaccination  from  uuDec«ii»ary 
alarms ;  a  pustule  may  sometimes  be  thus  excited,  as  on  those  who 
have  previously  gone  through  Smallpox  ;  febrile  action  in  the  cousti- 
tatiou  may  follow ;  and,  as  has  been  exemplified,  a  slight  eruption. 

•  Lttter  from  Dr.  JSdinarrl  Jenner  to  William  DiUicyn,  B»q.,  on  Om 
Efffcts  of  Vnccination  in  Prtnnrvlmj  from  the  Snutllpox.  Phuidelpliia 
Vaeoino  .Society.     Philadelphia,  ISlS.     Pp.  20. 

f  Fuel  if  or  the  moat  part  iinofMrrvett,  or  not  dnlij  noticed,  rttpttting 
FarioiottA  Contajion.    Loudon,  ISOS.    •ito,  pp.  17. 
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For  the  variolous  he  recommended  the  substitution  of 
the  vaccine  test ;  saying — 

At  the  eommencement  of  Yaocmation,  I  doemeil  the  Variolous 
Tm(  ntoMMrr ;  but  I  now  feel  confident  that  we  have  one  of  equal 
tfBatey,  and  infinitely  less  hazatdoos  in  the  re-insertion  of  the 
Tmodxie  lymph — 

Wliirh  w&s  to  say  that  vaccination  immediately  after 
v.-  1  would  be  found  impossible — the  later  practice 

ol  L;tl  re-vaccination  beinj;  unforeseen. 

Jenner  might  have  perceived  that  after  his  proclama- 
tion of  the  influence  of  herpes  on  vaccination,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  said  for  the  variolous  test.  When  ho  con- 
sented to  run  vaccination  on  the  same  terms  as  variola- 
tion, and  admitted  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  expect 
Bore  from  the  one  practice  than  from  the  other,  he  was 
Inond  in  con.si»teucy  to  allow  that  if  vaccination  was 
(rostrated  by  eruptions  of  the  skin,  it  was  matter  of 
oonaeqaence  that  variolation  should  be  frustrated  by  the 
fever  of  vaccination.  He  informed  Dillwyn  that  bo 
dMtroye^l  cutaneous  eruptions  by  the  application  of 
unfftuntum  hyilraiyyn  nitrati,  and  then  vaccinated 
^Jritb  !<uccess.  The  smallpox  iuoculators  did  so  likewise. 
'When  the  irritation  induced  by  vaccination  had  had  time 
to  Aubeide,  they  too  variolatecl  with  success. 

The  letter  to  Dillwyn,  1818,  contains  some  other  points 
wliii.h  it  is  instructive  to  note.  For  example,  the  follow- 
ing pos-sago  proves  two  things,  first,  how  notorious  had 
become  vaccination  failures ;  and,  second,  how  vaccina- 
(ioo,  jfrom  an  ea^y  art  that  any  one  might  practise,  had 
Wn  converted  into  a  mystery  to  which  even  "  an  emi- 
nent surgeon"  might  be  unequal     Jenner  says — 

One  word  more  with  rc*pect  to  prejudice.  How  frequently 
btTe  ve  seen  in  the  public  prints  paragraphs  of  this  description — 
"AnntlcTuan's  family,  consisting  of  three  or  four  or  half-a-dazen 
(Uwao,  were  vaccinated  by  an  eminent  surgeon,  and  all  went 
tluongh  the  disease  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  were 
PRmoTmeed  safe  ;  yot,  on  being  exposed  to  tlie  infection  of  the 
wttUpos,  they  aU  had  the  disease,  but  happily  thej-  nil  recovere<L" 
Bin,  Sir,  tbo  mind  becomes  entangled  with  a  false  association. 
^  pnblio  conceive  that  an  eminent  surgeon  miut  bo  a  perfect 


master  of  this  little  branch  of  our  art ;  but  it  often  happens  that 
be  has  not  stooped  to  look  at  anything  beyond  its  outhne ;  ana 
when  deviations  arise  in  the  progress  of  the  pustules   [as  froB 
herpes]  to  that  extent  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  niomenton 
they  are  passed  by  without  attracting  any  particular  attention. 

A  report  having  got  abroad  that  Jenner  had  renounced 
his  faith  in  vaccination,  he  replied  to  Dillwyn —  fl 

My  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  Vaccination  to  guard  the  eon-^ 
stitntion  from  Smallpox  is  not  in  the  least  dimiiiLshed.  That 
exceptions  to  the  rule  have  appeared,  and  that  tliey  will  appear,  I 
am  ready  to  admit.  Thoy  have  happened  after  Smallpox  Inocnla- 
tion ;  and  by  the  same  rule,  as  the  two  diseases  are  so  similar, 
they  will  also  happen  after  Vaccine  Inocnlation. 

In  presence  of  such  a  declaration,  it  is  easy  to  under-^ 
stand  why  the  Inquiry  with  its  supplements  was  kept 
out  of  print,  and  never  referred  to.  His  confidence  ic 
vaccination  not  in  the  lea.st  diminished  I  In  the  words 
cited,  he  surrendered  afresh  the  claim  with  which  he 
started,  and  for  which  he  was  paid,  namely,  that  inocula- 
tion with  cowpox  rendered  the  constitution  proof  against 
smallpox  for  life,  and  that  tlio  protection  thus  aiforde<i^ 
was  without  precedent  in  medical  experience.  fl 

Having  thus,  under  stress  of  necessity,  reduced  vacci- 
nation to  the  level  of  variolation,  and  tried  to  shelter  the, 
failures  of  the  one  practice  under  those  of  the  other,  the 
spirit  of  the  old  quack  surxnving,  he  went  on  to  prophe."?; 
in  the  familiar  strain — 

It  is  a  curious  and  most  delightful  fact  that  Smallpox  is  tl.ving 
before  Vaccination  in  all  directions.  In  a  wide  district  arotmd  me, 
embracing  the  most  populous  part  of  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
the  Smallpox  is  scarcely  heard  of ;  and  if  it  does  happen  to  app«ftr 
from  infection  brought  by  the  wandering  pauper,  it  either  nnda^B 
itself  insulated,  or  is  rendered  incapable  of  spreading  by  girio^H 
immediately  the  vaccine  security  to  those  within  its  atmosphere 
who  may  happen  to  remain  unprotected. 

With  Jenner 's  turn  for  romance,  there  is  no  need  for 
dealing  with  a  statement  like  the  foregoing  seriously, 
else  we  might  ask  what  was  the  prevalence  of  smallpox 
in  Gloucestershire  before  vaccination  ?  and  to  what  ex-™| 
tent  had  it  been  cultivated  by  inoculators  ?     Throughoul^B 
England  there  was  a  remarkable  subsidence  of  smallpox  " 
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precedent  to  tho  introduction  of  vaccination  (for  which 
vaccination  obtained  the  credit),  which  subsidence  was 
no  doubt  acct-'lerated  by  the  cessation  of  variolation. 
Jennor  resumes  — 

berever  Vaccination  has  boon  universalli/  practised,  there  the 
»lll»ot  ceases  to  exist.  It  matters  not  how  wide  the  district,  or 
'  ti  the  city,  the  result  is,  and,  from  the  nature  of  thiuf^s, 
Bi  .  "game.     There  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  civiUsod  world 

thai  c:i.utji'i  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  position.  For  extent 
of  territory-,  we  may  turn  our  eyes  to  our  possessions  in  the  East, 
ftnd  to  various  ports  of  South  America ;  and  to  towns  and  cities, 
BMny  of  the  most  conspicuous  in  Europe. 

In  the  island  of  C^eylon,  the  ravages  of  Smallpox  were  dreadful, 
although  many  efTotts  had  heen  made  to  lestien  its  fatality  by 
Vaiiolons  Ino<^ulation.  This,  wherever  it  was  practised,  produced 
»  (pr«adiQg  of  the  disease,  and  made  a  bad  matter  worse ;  so  that 
&»  p«ople  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  after  a  Uttlo 
time  they  took  to  Vacoino  Inoculation  very  readily,  and  Smallpox 
became  totally  extinct. 

From  Sweden,  too,  wo  have  a  report  that  proves  the  extinction 
of  Smallpox  throughout  tho  kingdom.  Now  as  the  good  sense  of 
the  Swedes  brought  about  this  happy  event,  why  should  not 
firitain  avail  herself  of  the  great  gift,  and  employ  it  to  the  same 
*SeeX  ?  Here  tho  lioon  is  (Ubtributed  with  a  partial  and  a  sparing 
band,  and  consequently  Smallpox  still  exists  in  several  parts  of 
ouiihuid. 

There  was  no  checking  Jenner  when  he  rose  into 
rhodotuontade  about  the  myriads  of  Asia  and  the  vast- 
neaa  of  America,  but  descending  to  the  definite  in  Ceylon 
and  Sweden  we  can  test  him  with  precision,  and  as  to 
Wth  we  shall  find  his  statements  at  wide  variance  with 
fftcts.  For  the  present,  however,  let  us  keep  to  our  own 
country,  and  note  especially  what  he  had  to  assert  of 
London  in  1818 — 

Nevertlieless  I  have  the  happiness  to  sav,  that  since  the  first 
fT'  '  '11  of  my  discovery  in  1708,  the  deaths  of  Smallpox  in 
tl:<  ,  ^'^aluig,  according  to  the  best  estimates  I  can  form,  are 

iBuuctti  iroui  more  than  10,000  to  less  than  6,000  annually.  The 
Oatropolis  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  exlubited  a  reduction  of 
oao  half  uoly;  but  during  tho  last  two  years,  Vaccination 
leon  more  extensively  practised  than  ever,  both  from  the 
•volenco  of  private  individuals  and  tlie  faculty,  and  by  public 
tiutitntions  ;  and  thit>  year.  1818,  promises  a  for  greater  reduction 
is  tlu  number  of  deaths  than  any  that  has  preceded  it. 
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In  London  in  1818  the  deaths  from  smallpox  were  low 
(421) ;  but  a  single  year  is  of  little  account,  and  must  be 
viewed  in  relation  to  preceding  years.  Here  we  have  a 
statement  for  the  decade,  1811-20,  taken  from  the  metro- 
politan Bills  of  Mortality. 


Tbirh. 

Burials  from 

From 

From 

From 

alldiseasea. 

Smallpox. 

Fevers. 

Meules. 

1811 

17,048 

761 

906 

285 

1812 

18,295 

1287 

783 

427 

1818 

17,822 

898 

714 

650 

1814 

19,783 

688 

908 

817 

1815 

19,560 

725 

1809 

711 

1816 

20,810 

658 

1299 

1106 

1817 

19,968 

1051 

1299 

725 

1818 

19,705 

421 

1170 

728 

1819 

19,228 

712 

1150 

695 

1820 

19,348 

792 

7928 

1156 
10,694 

720 

190,568 

6714 

1801-1810 

185,787 

12,634 

16,204 

5680 

1791-1800 

196,801 

18,477 

19,880 

2707 

From  this  statement  we  see  that  the  decrease  in  Lon- 
don smallpox  that  set  in  toward  the  close  of  the  18th 
Century  was  maintained ;  but  that  vaccination  had  aught 
to  do  with  the  decrease  there  is  no  reason  to  believe — 
unless  in  so  far  as  the  new  practice  discouraged  variola- 
tion. How,  we  ask,  could  the  vaccination  of  one-tenth 
of  the  Londoners  (if  so  many)  reduce  the  smallpox  among 
nine-tenths?  We  have  also  to  observe  that  mortality 
from  fevers  abated  in  common  with  smallpox;  and  it 
cannot  bo  pretended  that  that  abatement  was  also  due  to 
vaccination !  The  rational  assumption  is,  that  what 
diminished  fevers  in  London,  likewise  diminished  small- 
pox. Nor  should  we  overlook  the  fact,  that  as  the 
deaths  from  smallpox  declined,  those  from  mea.slcs  in- 
creased ;  nor  the  probability  that  many  deaths  formerly 
ascribed  to  smallpox  were  derived  from  measles,  and  that 
part  of  the  decline  in  one  column  is  accounted  for  by  the 
increase  in  the  other. 

Jenner's  assertion,  that  the  national  mortality  from 
smallpox  had  been  reduced  from  more  than  40,000  to 
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than   COOO  annually,  harl    no  basis  whatever  in 
reality.     As  we  know,  the  40.000  deaths  were  got  by 
TDultiplying  the  deaths  of  a  bad  year  of  London  small- 
pox by  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom — as  if 
i^ndon  were  the   standard   of   England,   Ireland,   and 
Scotland  !     How  he  obtained  the  reduced  number  of  6000 
»rc  left  to  conjecture.     In  reviewing  Jenner's  writings 
are  startled  with  his  inconsistencies,  and  scarcely  less 
with  the  carelessness  and  credulity  of  his  adherents. 
He  set  out  with  tlie  common  knowledge  that  cowpox  did 
not  prevent  smallpox,  and  for  that  reason  he  substituted 
tjenorateil  by  horscgrease  on  the  cow.     Horsegreaso 
ox  could  not,  however,  be  procured  on  demand  ;  and 
"Bs,  moreover,  disliked  on  the  score  of  its  origin ;  and 
Wwj)ox  was  resorted  to  by  Pearson  and  Woodville,  and 
diffased  everywhere  with  acclamation ;  and  Jenner  did 
not  only  not  ohject,  but  took  credit,  and  actually  was 
»llowed  to  take  credit  for  the  pox  he  had  described  as 
ineffective  for  the  purpose  designed  1    By  and  bye  cowpox 
from  horsegrea.se,  or  hursepox,  according  to  the  original 
Mcipe,  was  obtained  and  brought  into  circulation  with 
Jenner's  sympathy,  if  without  his  open  approval — he  dis- 
cerning that  prai.se  and  pay  were  not  to  be  had  from  that 
flOtion.      After  a  white,  horsegrease,  or  horsepox,  was 
tW  for  inoculation  without  the  intervention  of  the  cow ; 
*ni!  that  too  entered  into  currency  as  vaccine,  Jenner 
Jiinwclf  employing  and  distributing  it,  although  accord- 
ing to  his  Inquiry  it  was  not  to  be  trusted  to  prevent 
siiialJ|)ox. 

I  repeat  these  facts,  even  at  the  risk  of  tedium,  because 

it  is  essential  to  have  them  clearly  apprehendcil.     For  at 

l«»st  three  descriptions  of  virus  Jenner  stood  responsible, 

nUDtly— 

I.— -Horsegrease  Cowpox — the  virus  warranted  in  his 

II. — Cowpox,  known  by  Jenner  to  be  ineffective  in 
prsventing  smallpox,  but  favoured  by  the  medical  pro- 
Wion  and  the  public. 

III. — Horsegrease  (said  to  have  been  horsepox),  also 
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described  by  Jenner  as  ineffective,  but  latterly  used  and 
diffused  by  him. 

To  which  of  these  did  he  attribute  the  success  claimed 
for  vaccination  ?  Apparently  to  all  indifferently ;  but  if 
one  were  as  good  as  the  others,  why  did  he  not  say  so, 
and  proceed  to  explain  how  it  was  that  cowpox  did  not 
save  the  Gloucestershire  milk-maids,  nor  horsegrease  the 
farriers  from  smallpox  ?  Was  it  that  the  power  to  put 
such  questions,  and  to  answer  them,  does  not  consist  with 
the  quack's  intelligence ;  and  that  in  his  lucre  he  rests 
content  ?  Observe,  too,  how  when  credit  was  to  be  had 
for  London  vaccination,  Jenner  took  it,  though  at  mortal 
enmity  with  the  chief  agent  in  the  work,  repudiating 
Walker's  practice  as  subversive  of  principles  he  con- 
sidered essential  to  success. 

Jenner's  final  publication  in  1822  had  nothing  to  do 
with  vaccination,  but  was  a  bid  for  fame  in  a  new  direc- 
tion.*   It  was  an  attempt  to  originate  a  new  method  of 
cure  by  irritating  the  skin  with  tartarated  antimony. 
He  had  dabbled  with  the  chemical  when  a  young  man 
and  John  Hunter  had  suggested  that  his  preparatioi 
should  be  sold  and  puffed  as  Jenner's  Tartar  Emetic     I) 
his  last  years  he  returned  to  it,  and  produced  a  series  c 
cases  to  prove  how  many  diseases  might  be  alleviated  an 
removed  by  using  it  as  a  counter-irritant — ^just  as  in  tl 
Inquii'y  he  recommended  cowpox  inoculation  with  t' 
same  intention.     The  matter  docs  not  concern  us  furtl 
than  to  observe  that  the  vesicles  and  scars  produced 
tartarated  antimony  are  almost  indistinguishable  fr 
those  of  vaccination;   and  that  Hufeland,  the  Gerr 
Nestor  of  Medicine,  taught  and  proved  that  tartar  em 
was  every  whit  as  effective  against  smallpox  as  cowpc 
an  opinion  from  which  I  see  no  reason  to  dissent. 


*  A  Letter  to  Charles  Henry  Parry,  M.D.,  on  the  Iiijlnence  o/  Ar 
Eruptions  in  certain  diseases  incidental  to  the  Human  Body;  viUh 
quirt/  resjiecting  the  probable  advantages  to  he  derived  from  further 
ments.     By  Edward  Jenner,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  M.N.I.F.,  ef 
Physician  to  the  King.     Loudon,  182*2.     4to,  pp.  68. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


BAROX  S   LIFE   OF  JENNER. 

Wk  owe  much  to  Baron's  Life  of  Jenner,  but  a-s  a  collec- 
tion of  evidence  ruther  than  as  an  organic  biography. 
Il  i!«  verbose  and  loosely  put  together,  and  would  never 
be  feiul  nnles!9  by  .soim.-  one  in  quest  of  information,  or 
with  nothing  better  to  do.  Fortunately  Baron  was 
reverent  and  not  critical.  Jenner  was  to  him  a  sacred 
being,  admirable  in  all  relations,  whose  only  contention 
wte  with  "  the  blindness  and  wickedness  of  his  tra- 
ilurers."  Lives  written  in  this  temper  are  often  most 
inilructive.  Tales  are  told  and  letters  produced  in  pious 
•implicity  that  biographers  of  the  judicious  order  dis- 
trtelly  suppre.ss. 

Baron  made  Jenner's  acquaintance  in  the  summer  of 
180!i  when  he  was  living  at  B'ladong's  Hotel,  Oxford 
Str  "ing  in  a  fool's  paradise  as  to  his  importance 

in  '.  lion  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment. 

i»  lm<l  recently  come  fronj  Edinburgh,  and  says, — 

t  «u  about  to  oommenco  practice  :  all  tho  world  wm  before 
nt.  In  ii««kiiig  the  acquaintance  of  Jenner  I  was  iiupolIeJ  luaijuly 
ky  a  iiMir«  to  do  boma(;6  to  a  man  whoso  public  and  private  ohai'- 
■ittt h»d  already  lecnred  my  warmest  a<lmiration.  I  little  tbouglit 
tb4t  it  wonl.l  Ro  speedily  lead  to  an  iutimucj',  and  nltimately  to  a 
ft"  cb  terminated  only  at  bis  death,  and  placed  me  in 

*  I'  ^'  to  bis  memory  that  no  one  could  have  anticipated. 

^«  grtatoees  of  bia  fame,  his  exalted  talents,  and  the  honours 
Wped  npon  him  by  all  the  most  distinguished  public  bodies  of 
tin  MTilised  world,  while  they  made  me  desirous  of  offering  my 
tnliat«  of  respect  to  him,  forbade  the  expectation  of  more  than  saoh 
■>  acknowledgment  as  a  youth,  circumstanced  as  I  was,  might 
^^i  txpceltML  I  soon,  however,  perceived  that  I  had  to  do  with 
w  individual  who  did  not  square  liL?  maunors  by  the  cold  formality 
<rf  the  world.  He  condescended  as  to  an  equal ;  the  restraint  and 
iBbtinuament  that  might  naturally  have  been  felt  in  the  presence 
of  MM  w  eminent  vanished  in  an  instant.  The  simpio  dignity  of 
'>■  upeeli  the  kind  and  familiar  tone  of  his  language,  and  the 
ftfin  sinMrity  and  good  faith  manifested  in  all  ho  said  and  did, 


*! 


I 


of  tho  couiluct  of  tho  auti-vaccinisi 
illustrative  of  the  controvorsy  tlic 
hail  li:'.il   an   intrrvicw  with  tho   P 

.  1  mo  .1  watch  which  lior  lloyal  Ili^' 

IT   '  that  occasion.* 

The  passage  is  a  long  on( 
itself,  and  eAibits  Baron's  h 
hero.    In  his   private   relat: 
but  it  is  with  his  public  life 
find  so  reprehensible.    Misch 
are  frequently  distinguishe* 
austere  personal   virtue  is 
bland  indifference  to  convenf 
need  not  go  far  to  discover 
ordinary  life.    Nothing  is  o 
bined  with  self-love  that  is 
■when  thwarted.     All  is  plej 
prevails,  but  with  dissent  or 
vanishes,  and  clouds  of  con 
the  spiritual  sky.    A  sharp 
disposition  to  his  adversaria 
magnanimous.    HLs  conduct 
Walker  has  been  sufficient 
jealousy  and  spitefulness  v 
dared  to  impugn  hLs  infalli 
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ledge  that  what  GolJson  testified  is  accepted  at  this  day, 
even  by  vaccinators,  as  indisputable  matter-of-course. 
His  bully,  too,  John  Ring,  attacked  Qoldson,  and  Jenner, 
in  writing;  to  Dunning,  23rd  December,  1804,  thus  ex- 
cused his  brutality — 

Yon  siM}^  of  Ring  and  Ooldson.  Recollect  there  was  not  time 
to  be  coiil.  What  lover  of  Vaccination — what  man,  well  acquainted 
with  it.-i  nature,  and  that  of  Smallpox,  ooulJ  read  GolJson's  book, 
and  lay  it  down  coolly?  Rin;,',  the  moment  ho  read  it,  and  what 
indeed  was  infinitely  worse  than  the  book  itself,  its  mnnlerons 
h»rWn2i>r — the  advertisement,  instantly  charged  his  blnndcrbuss, 
n'  it  in  the  face  of  the  author.     I  must  freely  confess,  I  do 

1;  cool  about  this  Mr.  Goldson  as  you  do.    His  book  bas^ 

many  a  victim  to  a  premature  grave ;  and  would  have  sent 
Qy  more,  bot  for  the  humanity  and  zeal  of  yourself  and  others 
I  stApped  forward  to  counteract  its  di'eadful  tendency.-^ 

the  same  spirit  he  wrote  to  Baron,  6th  November, 
ISIO,  of  Brown  of  Musselburgh,  who  had  reported  cer- 
tain cases  of  smallpox  after  vaccination  in  a  London 
newspaper — 

Some  notice  must  be  taken  of  Mr.  Brown's  communicatirm ;  but 
If  h*  tliinks  he  shall  be  able  to  draw  me  into  controversy,  he  will 
h»  mistaken.  His  letter,  under  the  veil  of  candour  and  liberality, 
is  fqU  of  fraud  and  ortiiice ;  for  he  knows  tliat  every  insiuuation 
a    "  :;ieiit  he  has  advanced,  have  been  refuted  by  the  first 

I.  Iiarocters  in   Edinburgh   and   Cublin.     But  tbo   mild, 

mo,  complaisant  antac;onist,  is  a  character  more  difficult  to  deal 

'i  than  one  who  boldly  shows  his  ferocity.f 

As  applied  to  Brown,  sagacious  and  sincere,  this  w; 
the  very  ecstasy  of  abuse.     Even  Brown's  adversaries 
within  his  own  neighbourhood,  ultimately  j'ielded  to  his 
>nt<-ntion.     In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  of  July,  1818,  we  read — 

Before  we  conclude,  we  must  in  justice  to  ourselves  pay  the 
ii(f«  honorabU  to  Mr.  Brown  of  Musselburgh,  whose  opinions 
strcnuonsly  controverted  in  1809 ;  and  to  wliich  we  now,  in 
1818,  confess  ourselves  partly  converts  in  consequence  of  increased 
experience  and  observation. 

In  short,  calm  discussion  of  vaccination  with  Jenner 
was   never  possible.     Inquiry   was  borne  down  with' 

•  Vol.  u.  p.  24       +  Ihid.  p.  47. 
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clamour,  and  scepticism  denounced  as  malevolence.  "He 
could  not  altogether  escape,"  says  Baron,  "  from  the  an- 
noyance occasioned  by  the  blindness  and  wickedness  of 
his  traducers  "  • — and  all  were  traducers  who  were  not 
believers.  Indeed,  Baron  could  only  account  for  the 
perversity  of  those  who  did  not  recognise  Jenner  a.s  the 
saviour  of  mankind  from  smallpox  by  a  resort  to  the 
doctrine  of  inbred  depravity,  saying — 

We  are  oompelled  to  believe  that  there  is  a  principle  in  oar 
nature  which  has  too  strong  an  affinity  for  what  is  nntrue  to  per- 
mit the  understanding  to  discern  or  acknowledge  an  opposite 
principle  till  both  the  moral  and  intellectual  vision  has  been 
porified  and  strengthened.! 

Purified  and  strengthened,  and  the  affinity  with  false- 
hood dissolved,  it  became  possible  for  the  understanding 
to  appreciate  the  virtue  of  cowpox  and  the  veracity  of 
its  advertiser ! 

Jenner,  it  may  be  said,  instinctively  resented  investi- 
gation. He  was  uneasy  in  conscious  duplicity.  He 
knew  there  was  no  safety  in  vaccination  as  practised ; 
for  the  cowpox  employed  was  not  the  horsegrease  cow- 
pox  he  had  commended  as  efficacious.  What  he  had 
prescribed  was  disregarded ;  what  he  had  condemned 
was  approved  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  he  was  praised  and 
rewarded  by  the  world  as  if  cowpox  had  been  his  specific! 
Jenner  accepted  the  situation,  and  possibly  came  to  be- 
lieve (after  a  fashion)  that  he  was  enjoying  no  more  than 
his  own ;  but  under  the  circumstances  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  he  shrank  from  criticism,  kept  his  early 
publications  out  of  the  way,  and  resorted  to  scolding 
and  shrieking  whenever  scrutiny  appeared  imminent. 

Worse  even  than  his  behaviour  to  investigators  and 
opponents  was  his  treatment  of  those  who  converted 
vaccination  to  practice.  The  Inquii^  was  no  handbook, 
and  Pearson,  Woodville,  and  other  early  vaccinators,  had 
to  make  their  own  way,  not  only  unassisted,  but  with 
Jenner  rca"dy  to  appropriate  their  successes  and  to  re- 

♦  Vol.  ii.  p.  148.  t  Vol.  ii.  p.  110. 
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pioach  them   with   their  failures.      Baron  avera   that 
nothing  in  the  art  of  vaccination  was  due  to  any  one 
bat  Jenner  hiuiaelf.  qualifying  this  praise  with  a  slight 
exception  in  favour  of  Dr.  Bryce  of  Edinburgh,  who 
mad«  the  discovery  that  if  a  subject  under  vaccination 
is  Tft- vaccina  ted,  the  subsequent  inoculation  is  caught  up 
ud  brought  til  maturity  with  the  precedent — a  pheno- 
menon that  as  Bryce's  Test  was  used  to  ascertain  whether 
tnii;  vaccine  fever  was  operative.     But  even  Bryce  re- 
ceivwi  scant  acknowledgment,  and  Baron  tries  to  make 
oat  that  Jenner  was  possessed  of  the  fact  ere  it  was 
tonounced,*     Jenner 's  meanness  toward  those  who  dls- 
plftjed  any  intelligent  independence  in  co-operation  with 
fiini  is  written  at  large  in  Baron's  biography,  Imt  with 
Mch  innocence  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  describe  it  as 
indecent     His  good  faith  is  perfect,  and  it  is  only  a 
critical  reader  tnat  finds  out  now  he  i?  identified  with 
Jfnoer,  seeing  merit  nowhere  .save  in  his  abject  servitors 
«n.l  '         '  le  cinque. 

\  IS  at  this  day  allow  that  the  influence  of 

^i:iiiati<>u  wears  out  and  ought  to  be  renewed ;  yet 
Jenner  would  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  such  a  modi- 
fication of  its  perpetual  prophylaxy.     Baron  writes — 

Tb*  ytu  1804,  in  Jeaner'a  estimation,  formed  na  era  in  the 
Uatory  of  the  Variolie  Vaccinu-.  The  assertion,  tbat  the  Cowpos 
iflndAd  only  a  teiupurary  Becarity  was  then  insisted  on.  Had  it 
Imb  eoneet,  it  woiUJ  Lave  doiirivod  the  discovery  of  nearly  all  its 

nil;       iissortion  was  very  oa&ily  made;  and  in  the  infanoy 

'f :  could  not  be  well  disproved.    To  these  cirotuustanees 

^•wowiu^,  that  tlie  cnido  and  nnsnpported  statements  of  Mr. 
Miltiired  any  inUuence.     Dr.  Jenner  himself,  from  the 
Mment,  perceived  that  in  his  cases  of  failure,  Cowpox  had 
r  batn  properly  taken-  f 

len  in  1813  Lord  Boringdon  introduced  his  bill  to 
Viament  for  the  restriction  of  variolation.  Lord  Ellen- 
DUgh  observed — 

No  donht  Vaccination  is  of  some  nse,  hut  if  the  noWe  lord  con- 
'iim  It  a  complete  preventive  of  Smallpox,  I  diffei'  from  him  in 
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opinion.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  proved  my  respect  for  the 
discovery  by  having  my  eight  children  vaccinated.  I  believe  in 
the  efficacy  of  Vaccination  to  a  certain  extent.  It  may  prevent 
the  disorder  for  eight  or  nine  years ;  and  in  a  large  city  like  this 
with  a  large  family  of  children,  even  this  limited  protection  is 
desirable. 

In  this  declaration  the  Chief  Justice  was  not  singular, 
but  expressed  the  general  conviction  of  the  public  who 
held  by  vaccination  in  spite  of  the  manifest  failure  of 
the  early  promises  made  for  it.  Nevertheless  Jenner 
was  extremely  annoyed:  it  was  to  him  as  the  formal 
deliverance  of  judgment.    Baron  says — 

I  have  seldom  seen  Jenner  more  disturbed  than  he  was  by  this 
ooonrrence;  not  certainly  because  he  had  any  fears  that  the  unsup- 
ported assertion  of  his  lordship  would  prove  correct,  but  because 
it  unhappily  accorded  with  popular  prejudices,  and  when  uttered 
by  such  a  person,  in  such  an  assembly,  was  calculated  to  do 
unspeakable  mischief  by  unsettling  the  confidence  of  numberless 
anxious  parents,  and  by  attempting  to  deprive  Vaccination  of  more 
than  half  its  virtue.* 

Thorough  wa-s  Baron  in  his  defence  of  Jenner:  no 
inconsistency  appalled  him.  He  records  in  capitals  (as 
produced)  the  following  as  Jenner's  solemn  and  final 
testimony,  written,  a  few  days  before  he  expired,  on  the 
back  of  a  letter,  bearing  the  post-mark,  14th  January, 
1823— 

My  opinion  of  vaccination  is  pkecisely  as  it  was  when  1 

FIEST  PROMULGATED  THE  DIBCOVEBT.  It  IS  NOT  IN  THE  LEAST 
8TKENOTHENED  BY  ANY  EVENT  THAT  HAS  HAPPENED,  FOB  IT  COULD 
GAIN  NO  STRENGTH  ;  IT  18  NOT  IN  THE  LEAST  WEAKENED,  FOR  IF  THE 
FAILURES  YOU  SPKAK  OF  HAD  NOT  HAPPENED,  THE  TRUTH  OF  XT 
ASSERTIONS  RESPECTING  THOSE  COINCmF.NCES  WHICH  OCCASIONEI> 
THEM  WOULD  NOT  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  OUT.f 

Self-deception  after  this  pattern  is  far  from  uncommon, 
and  is  proof  against  evidence  and  death  itself;  but  Jenner 
was  not  quite  so  crazy  as  his  words  imply.  From  his 
first  opinion  about  vaccination,  and  its  absolute  efficacy 
against  smallpox  (unlike  anything  hitherto  known  ia 
medical  experience)  he  had  retreated  considerably.    Even 

*  Vol  ii.  p.  197.  +  Vol.  ii.  p.  311. 
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•0  earl  J  as  1804  he  had  reduced  his  claim  for  vaccination 
to  equality  with  variolation.    In  that  year  he  observed — 

What  I  liATe  said  ou  Vacclnntion  is  true.    If  properly  comlucted, 
it  lecarrs  the   constitution    as   much    as   Variolous    Inoculation 

Cibljr  con.     It  is  the  Smallpox  in  a  purer  form  than  that  which 
b«eu  oorrent  among  xxa  for  twelve  centuries  past.* 

And  again  Baron  cites  him  as  saying — 

,  Dn^  and  efBoiently  performed,  Vaccination  will  protect  the 
■nHpHou  ff'^u  subseqaeut  attacks  of  Smallpox,  as  much  as  that 
^^HSTlUolf  vrill.  /  never  expected  that  it  would  do  mare,  and  it 
'wfll  not,  I  believe,  do  less.-f 

Jenner  presumed  freely  on  the  forgetfulness  of  those 
lie  addressed.  In  a  document  so  well  known  as  his 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1S02,  he  expressly 
claimed  that  a  person  inoculated  with  cowpox  was 
thereby  "  rendered  perfectly  secure  from  the  infection  of 
smallpox  through  life " ;  nor  would  the  furore  which 
attt.nilcd  the  introduction  of  the  practice  have  been 
possible  had  it  b(>on  set  forth  as  no  more  than  a  milder 
iWin  of  variolation.  That  cowpox  wn.s  equivalent  to 
smallpox  for  inoculation  was  laughed  at  by  the  vario- 
»tont;  but  that  a  vaccinated  person  was  as  safe  from 
Ipox  as  one  who  had  passed  through  the  disease, 

■t  true  in  no  other  sense  than  that  Jenner  wished  it  to 
w  trutt,  and  prophesied  accordingly.  It  was  b}'  such 
f"'  -  that  he  broke  his  own  fall,  and  alleviated 

'•  antiuent  of  the  credulous. 

Oddly  enough  Jenuer's  tiction,  that  vaccination  was 
Wgooil  agauist  smallpox  as  smallpox  itself,  was  revived 
lithe  ijmocence  of  ifjnorance  by  Sir  William  Gull  before 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1871.  "  Vac- 
piiiation  i.s  as  protective  against  smalljiox  as  smallpox 
'ts'.lf,"  said  the  fashionable  physician.  Confutation  was, 
howcvcr,  at  hand.     Mr.  Marson  (for  thirty-five  j'ears 

Went  surgeon  of  the  Highgate  Smallpox  Hospital) 

l«d  that  cases  of  smallpox  after  smallpox  were  com- 

P»rativL'ly  rare — not  1  per  cent.;  whilst  8-t  per  cent,  of 

•  Vol,  iL  p.  15.  +  VoL  U,  p.  185. 
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those  admitted  to  the  Hospital  in  1864  were  vacciiutted. 
An  instructive  contrast  between  the  logic  of  fancy  and 
matter  of  fact ! 

Baron,  with  unscrupulous  disregard  of  evidence,  com- 
plains that  vaccination  should  ever  have  been  represented 
as  an  infallible  preventive  of  smallpox;  so  that  as  pointed 
out  in  the  Keport  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
1807,  "  the  fate  of  the  new  practice  was  made  to  hang 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  single  case  of  smallpox";  and  goes 
on  to  observe — 

This,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  a  great  misapprehension ;  the 
opposers  of  Vaccination  endeavoored  to  place  the  fate  of  Vaccina- 
tion on  such  an  issue ;  bat  if  Jenner's  principles  be  duly  considered, 
be  never  at  any  time  sanctioned  such  an  idea ;  and  long  before  the 
practice  of  Vaccination  became  general,  he  anticipated  failnres, 
and  explained  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  most 
likely  to  occur.* 

The  summary  answer  to  this  statement  is,  that  it  is 
untrue.  Jenner  anticipated  no  failures.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  vehemently  denied  them;  and  when  denial 
could  no  longer  avail,  he  invented  a  variety  of  excuses, 
such  as  spurious  cowpox  and  omnipresent  herpes,  to 
account  for  their  occurrence;  though  always  ready  (as 
we  have  seen)  to  hark  back  to  his  original  assertion  that 
vaccination  was  "  an  infallible  preventive  of  smallpox." 
Baron  did  not  like  the  word  "infallibility."    He  writes — 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  expression  was  ever  nsed  by  Dr.  Jenner 
himself.  If  he  did  use  it,  he  certainly  very  soon  accompanied  it 
with  the  necessary  qualification.  He  may  perhaps  at  the  outset 
have  stated  his  opinion  somewhat  too  decidedly ;  but  no  one  quali- 
fied to  judge  can  doubt  that  from  the  very  beginning  he  was 
possessed  of  the  gauge  by  which  to  measure  the  virtues  of  Vaccin- 
ution.f 

Whether  he  did  make  use  of  the  word  "  infallible  "  ia- 
of  slight  importance.  There  are  various  modes  in  whiclk- 
the  same  meaning  may  be  conveyed,  and  Jenner's  was 
unequivocal.  It  was  in  ISOl  that  appealing  to  the 
rigid  scrutiny  that  had  taken  place  in  the  first  profes- 


•  Vol.  ii  p.  135.  t  Vol.  ii.  p.  134. 


Monal  circles  of  Europe,  he  deliberately  proclaimed  it  aa 
certain — 

That  the  hnman  frame,  when  once  it  has  felt  the  inflnenoe  of 
({cntiiiie  Cowpox  in  the  way  thut  has  been  described,  is  never 
erworde,   at    any  period   of    its    existence,   assailable    by   the 
Smallpox.* 

^Vhen  Lord  Ellenborough  in  1813  described  vaccin- 
ation as  atlbrding  no  more  than  a  temporary  security 
from  smallpox,  lie  merely  expressed  the  diminished  con- 
fiJetice  of  the  community  in  the  practice ;  but  it  is  the 
habit  of  adventurers  to  ascribe  adverse  manifestations  of 
public  feeling  to  petty  causes;  and  thus  Jenner  held  that 
the  Chief  JiLstice  was  indulging  a  personal  grudge  when 
he  throw  doubt  on  the  perpetual  emoacy  of  his  prescrip- 
tion. On  one  occasion,  so  ran  the  story,  Ellenborough 
»M  relating  in  a  company  at  St.  James's  how  Jenner 
h»<l  80  little  faith  in  cowpox  that  he  had  used  smallpox 
to  inoculate  bis  own  child,  when  he  was  suddenly  con- 
fronted by  an  irate  personage,  who  exclaimed,  "  I  am 

l^r.  Jenner,  and  what  you  have  stated  is  not  true!" 

^^^hereupon  Ellenl>orough  slunk  aside  in  confusion.  The 
^^Pnct  of  the  rencontre  in  the  sensational  form,  we  may 
I  ttttiit  nn  we  please;  but  about  the  variolation  of  Jenner's 
I  child  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  We  have  the  circum- 
I  s'tanci!  recorded  by  himself  with  such  explanation  as  he 
I       ccmsidered  adequate. 

£  Tnrniiic,'  to  the  Ivquiry,  we  find  under  Case  XXII. 
^H  ''  rt  F.  Jenntr,  aged  eleven  months,  was  vac- 

m  <  ;i  12th  April,  1708,  and  that  he  did  not  receive 

the  infection."  The  operation  was  not  repeated,  and  he 
rt'niainod  unvaccinated.  Some  time  afterwards,  whilst 
Jeimcr  was  residing  at  Cheltenham,  Mr.  Cother,  a  sur- 
^on,  happened  to  drop  in,  and  having  taken  the  child  in 
his  arms,  mentioned  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that 
h';  li.id  just  left  a  family  sufl'ering  from  snjallpox.  "  Sir," 
<^f'i''i  Jenner,  "you  know  not  what  you  are  doing!  Tliat 
cliild  is  not  protected."     What  was'to  be  done  i    "There 

*  Comttnualion  ij  Facts  and  Obsaratknu,  p,  181. 
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was  no  doubt  on  my  mind,"  says  Jenner,  "  Ihat  the  boy 
was  infected  ; "  and  having  none  of  the  precious  horse- 
grease  cowpox  in  his  possession,  he  held  that  he  was 
without  alternative,  and  by  Mr.  Cother  the  lad  was 
immediately  inoculated  with  smallpox. 

The  fact  in  due  course  got  abroad,  and,  as  Baron 
relates,  was  made  the  most  of  by  the  opponents  of  vac- 
cination— 

One  obserred,  "  Dr.  Jenner  may  say  what  he  likes  about  Vao- 
oination,  but  we  know  for  certain  that  he  has  inoculated  his  own 
son  with  Smallpox."  Another  repeated  this  statement  with  the 
addition,  that  he  had  done  so  because  he  mistrusted  Vaccination. 
A  third  added  another  tint  to  deepen  the  colouring,  affirming  that 
be  knew  that  Dr.  Jenner  had  abandoned  his  confidence  in  Vaccina- 
tion, and  the  proof  is  incontestable,  as  he  has  inoculated  his  own 
child  with  Smallpox.  Tliese  stories  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  afterwards  appeared  in  print  with  every  malignant  inter- 
pretation,* 

Such  talk  was  very  natural,  nor  was  it  without  justi- 
fication. Jenner  ought  to  have  proved  his  sincerity  by 
the  vaccination  of  his  son;  and  he  who  denounced 
variolation  and  variolators  with  such  bitterness  might 
have  accepted  the  risk  of  infection  from  Mr.  Cother 
rather  than  have  compromised  himself  so  injuriously. 
Moreover  (as  was  asked  at  the  time)  if  the  child  was  in- 
fected, what  was  the  use  of  inoculation  ?  Variolation 
and  vaccination  (it  was  argued)  may  be  serviceable  in 
keeping  off  smallpox,  but  are  of  no  avail  after  infection. 

Vaccination  has  been  described  as  a  remarkable  sur- 
vival of  superstition  in  hygiene — many,  who  disowning 
all  other  dodges  for  the  maintenance  of  health,  holding 
by  it.  Of  course  Jenner  knew  nothing  of  hygiene  in  the 
scientific  sense — it  was  revealed  after  his  time ;  but  it  is 
noteworthy  that  in  none  of  his  publications  or  letters  is 
there  any  anticipation  of  the  truth  that  has  proved  so 
fruitful  in  our  experience,  namely,  that  ill-health  indi- 
cates ill-living,  and  that  the  misery  of  disease  is  onl\' 
remediable  in  so  far  as  we  come  out  of  the  conditions  of 

♦  Vol.  ii.  pp.  43-49  and  198. 
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disease.  Whilst  of  such  truth  he  knew  nothing,  he  inifjht 
have  known  something.  It  lay  plainly  before  him  that 
smallpox  was  an  atHiction  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  pros- 
perous in  so  far  as  tliey  shared  the  conditions  of  the 
r^r,  but  he  never  recognised  the  fact.  On  the  contrary, 
dnrished  the  fantasy  that  various  diseases  were 
'iorn'id  from  a.ssociation  with  animals;  and  that  thus 
-Tiiillpfix  originated  in  cowpox,  which  in  turn  came  from 
liuiT^tfrrease.  "  There,"  said  he  to  his  nephew,  pointing 
to  a  horse  with  greasy  heels,  "  there  is  the  source  of 
Kinallpox."  *  To  entertain  such  an  opinion  was  to  be 
••loni.-liUnd  to  the  true  causes  of  di.sease,  and  therefore 
We  have  no  reason  for  surprise  that  the  Jenner  household 
livwi  in  chronic  ill-health,  piously  submissive  to  what 
they  supposed  the  divine  will.  Typhus  fever  was  re- 
current in  the  household  without  a  suspicion  that  any- 
thin;;  was  amiss  on  the  human  side.  There  was  a  genius 
namid  Dawes  Worgan,  whom  Jenner  received  into  his 
furriilv  n^  tutor  to  his  son,  but  ere  a  year  had  elapsed  the 
I  .  had  two  attacks  of  typhus,  and  finally  suc- 

c.; .,>  pulmonary  consumption  in  ISO'J,  in  his  nine- 
teenth year.  Chantry  Cottage,  Jenner's  residence  at 
jBerkeley,  was  no  temple  of  Hygeia:  on  the  contrary, 
h  a  place  at  this  day  would  be  a  terror  to  a  respectable 
'ood,  and  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  sani- 

The  principle  of  vaccination  conceded — that  health 
may  be  purchased  by  disease,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
it  was  thought  that  measles  and  scarlet  fever  could  be 
estiipated  oy  similar  treatment.  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
flOggeatod  that  hydrophobia  might  be  anticipated  by  the 
inoculation  of  another  animal  virus,  but  Jenner  held  that 
Cowpox  should  be  tried — "nothing  like  leather."  It  was 
report*?*!  from  Constantinople  that  the  plague  itself  waw 

lyed  by  vaccination,  and  that  experiments,  exactly 
those  used  to  demonstrate  its  power  against  small- 
pox, bad  been  repeated  with  complete  success.    There 
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was  not,  however,  enterprise  in  the  East  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  quackery. 

Jenner  taught  that  distemper  in  dogs  was  preventible 
by  vaccination,  and  accumulated  a  variety  of  "  first-rate 
evidence"  in  proof.  It  was  no  transitory  whim.  He 
vaccinated  twenty  of  the  King's  staghounds  in  1801,  and 
in  1809  contributed  a  paper  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society  on  the  subject,  wherein  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  disease  had  only  existed  in  England  for  the 
past  half  century.  Several  great  fox  hunters  had  their 
hounds  vaccinated,  and  the  results  were  pronounced 
satisfactory.*  Why,  then,  was  the  practice  not  con- 
tinued ?  Why  is  not  distemper  exterminated  ?  May  we 
not  say  the  reason  is  plain  ?  The  first-rate  evidence  was 
illusory.  Men  are  apt  to  create  the  facts  they  wish  for, 
but  as  desire  subsides,  they  recover  their  normal  eye- 
sight. Cowpox,  we  are  persuaded,  was  as  good  against 
distemper  in  dogs  as  against  smallpox  in  human  beings, 
and  but  for  extraneous  causes,  it  would  have  been 
abandoned  for  the  one  as  for  the  other. 

For  Jenner  it  has  to  be  said,  that  if  deceived,  he  had 
much  to  excuse  his  self-deception.      There    are    men 
possessed  of  convictions  which  they  maintain  in  the  face 
of  an  indifferent  or  antagonistic  world,  but  Jenner  was 
not  such  a  man.    If  his  Inquiry  had  gone  the  way  of 
waste-paper,  he  would  have  offered  no  resistance ;  but 
instead,  it  was  proclaimed   by  Pearson  as  worthy  of 
universal  attention,  and  the  hour  being  propitious,  th© 
middle-aged    country  doctor   suddenly  found    himself 
treated  as  the  deliverer  of  mankind  from   smallpox, 
whilst  Pearson,  his  promoter,  was  swept  aside  as  a  half- 
hearted worshipper  of  the  new  divinity.     Adulation  was 
administered  without  measure,  and  if  Jenner  took  it  for 
true,  and  was  led  to  imagine  that  he  had  more  in  him 
than  he  ever  imagined,  what  marvel !     He  became  the 
centre  of  a  European  craze  of  a  character  and  intensity 
that  is  perhaps  without  parallel     Emperors  and  kings, 

•  Vol.  i.  pp.  444, 450 ;  Vol.  u.  p.  148. 
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sUUsmen  and  philanthropists,  men  of  science,  anil  in 
»hort  the  whole  educated  world  conspired  to  do  him 
reverence.  The  craze  fpradually  abated,  and  the  abate- 
ment WJI.S  most  flccidcd  in  the  country  of  its  origin,  and 
diiffly  ill  Loudon  wlierc  cowpox  and  its  advertiser  were 
racwl  cloiely  scrutinised.  Jenner  abhorred  London. 
There  he  had  proposed  to  flourish  as  a  West-End  phy- 
nician,  and  there  he  had  encountered  a  dismal  failure. 
Tlicri',  too.  his  antagonists  were  active,  and  their  domon- 
rtrstiori  of  the  futility  of  his  assertions  most  conclusive. 
'  '  tt  nipcr  toward  London  in  such  a  passage  a.s 

'  rig  from  a  letter  to  Dunning,  dated  Cheltenham, 

ila  February,  1806— 


Wlut  bavoo  the  Auti-Vncciuiats  have  made  in  town  by  the  re- 
•otpcxlDction  of  Varioloiw  Inoculalion !  It  is  computed  timt  not 
'"'thjuj  6000  pemouti  in  the  motropolis,  and  the  adjacent  villages, 
*•  (lilea  victims  to  tlie  Smallpox  einoe  April  last.  One  would 
iw^ljr  conceive  it  possible,  but  these  murders  ai'e,  for  the  most 
Pw.to  be  attrtbut<.'d  to  the  absurd  productionH  of  Moseley,  Ilowley, 
*l>d  tluU  ii«rt  little  Squirrel,  to  say  uothing  of  Goldson.  It  is  about 
■*oodon  tAat  tlie  venom  of  these  deadly  Eerx>ents  chiefly  flows.  <■• 

.  Whilst  the  doors  of  almost  every  scientific  corporation 
**i  the  world  were  thrown  open  to  receive  him,  the  Royal 
V.\)Uege  of  Physicians  of  London  maintaineil  an  honour- 
able reserve ;  and  when  in  1814  his  claim  to  admission 
VfBs strongly  urge<l,  the  majority  insisted  that,  if  received, 
«e  should  submit  to  tlie  usual  examination — a  sufficient 
vheck  in  Jenner's  case.f  The  College  ha-s  been  reproached 
for  its  treatment  of  "  the  immortal  benefactor  of  the 
bntnwi  race."  but  it  is  forgotten  how  intimately  tho 
leadinj^  members  wore  acijuainted  with  his  immortality, 
nth  what  disgust  they  must  have  received  his 
ion  in   1807  as  to  the  non-existence  of  spurious 

irtl  the  close  of  his  life,  Jenner  rarely  appeared  in 


II.  11.  XV2.     The  I/>ndon  Bills  of  Mortality  record  1685 
in  1805  uid    115S   in    lS(Mi   from   Smallpox— numbers   in   no 
txtraonliuary. 
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London.  His  last  visit  took  place  in  1814,  whei 
presented  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  "I  am  I 
think,"  said  Alexander,  "  that  you  have  recei 
thanks,  the  applause,  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
to  which  Jenner  made  answer,  "I  have  recei 
thanks  and  the  applause,  but  not  the  gratitud 
world" — the  absent  gratitude  being  a  periph 
absent  cash,  and  a  hint  to  the  Czar  that  he  migl 
the  superb  munificence  of  his  grandmother,  Cath 
her  inoculator  Dimsdale.  The  Emperor,  howei 
nothing,  and  Jenner  retired  keenly  disappointed, 
ever  the  imperial  disposition,  Jenner  did  little  t 
it  more  propitious  by  using  his  audience  to  c 
Walker  and  the  Friends  by  whom  vaccination 
that  time  chiefly  promoted;  for  as  Alexander 
love  the  good  Quakers :  they  are  my  friends,  i 
and  whoever  slandered  them  was  not  likely  to 
in  his  favour. 

With  all  he  got  Jenner  reckoned  himself  ill-pi 
taking  the  words  of  his  admirers  for  sincere,  he 
paid.  Many  a  successful  slayer  of  his  kind  hj 
more  from  the  House  of  Commons  with  less  fi 
their  ideal  preserver ;  but  there  is  often  a  me 
sincerity  within  insincerity,  and  many  of  th^ 
praised  Jenner  most  rapturously  felt  that  he 
been  dealt  with  illiberally  as  the  advertiser  of  c< 

Jenner 's  wife  died  in  1815,  an  ailing,  pious,  affi 
woman,  and  thenceforth  he  dwelt  in  retirement 
death  on  the  26th  of  January,  1823,  at  the  age  of  ; 
four.  "  Never,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Gardner 
January, a  week  before  his  demise,  "Never  was  I : 
in  so  many  perplexities."  Hailed  with  acclam 
1800-2  as  the  saviour  of  mankind  from  sniallpos 
the  remaining  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  undc 
steady  course  of  discredit  as  failure  after  fail 
recorded  and  attested  against  vaccination.  Apj 
therefore  was  his  farewell  to  the  world  in  1823, 
was  I  involved  in  so  many  perplexities."  There 
enthusiasm  left  to  effect  the  interment  of  his  rei 
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W««tminster  Abbey,  and  the  funeral  took  place  at 
Berkeley.  An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  grant  from 
Parliament  for  a  monument,  but  the  proposal  fell  tlat. 
Baron  tlien  set  on  foot  a  sulxscription  for  the  purpose, 
I'ut  it  met  with  little  encourafjement.  The  only  public 
Wxlies  which  contributed  anything  were  the  Edinourgh 
Ctiilegea  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  tirst  sending 
£30  and  the  second  £10.  With  much  difficulty  sufficient 
was  scmped  together  to  order  a  statue  from  Sievier,  which 
w»s  .set  up  at  the  west  end  of  the  navo  of  Gloucester 
i'athedral.  The  front  panel  of  the  pedestal  originally 
bore  the  dates  of  birth  and  death,  but  Baron  had  them 
fenioved,  considering  the  word  Jenneii  all  signilicunt. 

In  latter  times,  in  1851),  a  statue  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  close  by  the  College 
'-■^  '"  ins,  but  it  was  felt  to  have  an  air  of  possible 

I  .     l;K)Ut  it.  and  by  and  bye  was  quietly  removed 

^'  a  corner  in  Keasington  Gardens.  There  is,  as  I  have 
f<'m/irked,  a  measure  of  sincerity  even  in  insincerity ;  and 
" i»  impossible  for  any  one  with  a  lively  sense  of  veracity 
•o  knt/w  Edward  Jenner  ami  entertain  for  him  any 
respect 
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nor  died  in  1823,  the  judgment  of  the  majority 
,  J  ie  was  pronounced  against  cowpox  inoculation; 
but  medical  men,  who  are  expected  to  Icnmu  something, 
•"id  '/()  something,  against  every  ailment,  rarely  surrender 
*  prescription  until  it  can  be  replaced  bv  another.  The 
"Octuf,  therefore  held  by  vaccination,  but  on  modified 
r'n's;  and  the  position  to  wliich  they  had  been  reduced 
Jjset  forth  in  an  article  in  the  Eiliiihurgh  Hrvkw,  for 
November,  1822,  concerning  which  Jenner  wrote  to  Oard- 
"«r,  13th  February.  1823,  a  week  before  his  death— 
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I  have  an  ivttaok  from  a  quarter  I  did  not  expect,  the  Edini 
Review.    Those  people  understand  literature  better  than  pi 
It  will  do  incalculable  miKchief.     I  put  it  down  at  100,000  deal 
at  least.     Never  waa  I  involved  in  so  many  perplexities. 

What  an  extraordinary  article !  working  miscliief  in- 
calculable, and  bad  for  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
deaths  !  A  criticism  in  the  Qaarterly  is  said  to  have 
killed  Keats,  upon  which  Byron  remarked — 

'Twos  strange  tlie  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle, 
Should  let  itself  be  snuffed  out  by  an  article. 

If,  however,  Jenner  was  ri^ht,  it  will  be  allowed,  I  thin! 
that  the  murder  of  a  poet  v.as  exceeded  in  atrocity  Vty  thi 
slaughter  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  ordinary  mo; 
tals.  Wherefore,  to  discover  the  manner  of  the  greati 
iniquity,  I  looked  up  the  Edinhiirgh  Review  and  dis 
covered  the  diabolical  article.  It  is  entitled  "  Vaccination 
and  Smallpox";  is  obviously  \\Titten[by  the  editor,  Jeffreyi 
and  the  rock  of  offence  was  at  once  apparent.  Doubt  * 
thrown  on  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  to  prevent  smallpox 
ergij,  vaccination  thus  discredited  will  be  neglected  ;  O'fji 
vaccination  thus  neglected  will  enlarge  the  domain 
smallpox ;  crtjo,  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  perso: 
will  perish.  Q.  E.  D.  But  it  will  be  asked,  "  What  di 
Jeffrey  say  ?"     The  article  thus  opens — 

Vaccination,  we  are  perfectly  persuaded,  is  a  very  great  blei 
to  mankind ;  but  not  quite  so  gi-eat  a  blcKsin;^,  nor  so  complete 
protection,  as  its  early  defenders  conceived  it  to  be.  The  proof  of 
this  has  been  admitted  with  great  reluctance ;  but  it  has  unfortu- 
nately become  too  strong  for  denial  or  resistance.  The  first  answers 
given  to  the  instances  of  failure,  with  which  the  friends  of  Vaccina- 
tion were  pressed,  were,  either  that  the  disease  which  had  occurred 
after  Vaccination  was  Chickenpox,  and  not  Smallpox;  or  that  the 
process  of  Vaccination  had  been  unskilfully  or  imperfectly  con- 
ducted ;  or  that  it  was  one  of  those  very  rare  cases  which  occn 
in  the  times  of  Inoculation,  and  from  which  Vaccination  itself 
not  pretend  to  be  wholly  exempt. 

The  Report  of  tlio  Vaccine  Pock  Institution  for  181 
is  cited,  as  follows,  to  show  how  absolute  was  the  con 
dence  in  vaccination  in  the  days  of  inexperience — 

We  have  been  alarmed  two  or  three  times  with  intelligence  of 
Smallpox  occurring  several  weeks  or  months  after  our  patients  had 
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the  Cowpox.     We  Ihongbt  it  our  duty  to  visit  and 

laM«  patients,  and  also  to  iutjaire  into  their  history  among 

att«n(1ant«,  and  by  these  means  we  obtained  the  completest 

'  etion  that  the  pretended  Smallpox  was  generally  the  Cbicken- 

Aa  timft  went  on,  casc3  of  smallpox  after  vaccinatioa 
kept  multiplying,  and  the  various  excuses  to  account  for 
their  occurrence,  though  obstinately  asserted,  utterly 
broke  down.  There  remained  no  doubt  whatever  that 
to  bo  vaccinated  in  the  most  approved  fashion  aflbrded 
no  gn&rantee  against  smallpox.  In  1820,  said  Jeffrey, 
the  Board  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment  was 
compelled  to  make  the  following  melancholy  admis- 
Bon— 

It  la  trae  that  we  have  received  accounts  from  different  ports 
(ttiK  nuititry  of  numerous  cases  of  Smallpox  having  occurred  after 
und  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
.  .vf  ntive  expedient  are  assisjualile  (and  not  altogether 
:  Lps)  to  this  cause.     Those  cases  the  IBonrd  hag 

li  employed  in  investigating;  and  though  it  ap- 

fim  thftt  uuioy  of  them  rest  only  on  hearsay  evidence,  and  that 
Otbm  tMin  to  have  undergone  the  Vaccine  Process  imperfectly 
Hbm  yearn  since  when  it  was  less  well  understood,  and  practised  lew 
iblfiilly  than  it  ought  to  be ;  yet,  after  every  reasonable  deduction, 
*e  acB  compelled  to  allow  that  too  naany  stlU  remain  on  nndeni- 
tUa  proof,  to  leave  any  doubt  that  the  pretensions  of  Vaccina- 
lioQ  to  the  merit  of  a  perfect  and  exclusive  security  in  all  coses 
•g^nst  Smallpox,  were  admitted  at  first  too  unreservedly. 

The  ice  of  a.  confession  like  the  foregoing  is 

.  to  i'L  .  ..  -.ited  literally.  It  was  exacted  under  irre- 
iblo  pressure  of  facts,  numerous,  definite  and  undeni- 
Iter  every  method  of  excuse  and  prevarication  had 
"iaustoiL  In  short,  it  was  an  authoritative  retrac- 
of  the  flaming  medical  testimony  with  which 
lation  hail  been  commended  to  the  public  in  IISOO, 
when  the  heads  of  the  profession  thought  it  their  duty 
to  declare  in  the  newspapers — 

That  thoiMt  persons  who  have  had  the  Cowpox  are  perfectly  secure 
I  the  future  iufectluu  of  the  Suiidlpox. 

of  Jenner's  emphatic  assurance — 
That  the  haman  frame,  when  once  it  has  felt  the  iuflnouee  of  the 
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genuine  Cowpox  is  never  afterwards,  at  any  period  of  its  ezisteiu 
assaUable  by  the  Smallpox. 

The  occasion  of  Jeffrey's  article  was  the  publicatic 
by  Dr.  John  Thomson  of  a  treatise  on  a  violent  epidem 
in  Edinburgh,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  in  1818-19 
The  disease  differed  from  ordinary  smallpox  in  respect 
the  smallness  of  the  pustules,  which  contained  a  mill 
fluid,  and  began  to  dry  up  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  ] 
Thomson's  words — 

The  ei>idemic  appeared  to  oshibit  all  the  varieties  of  Sniallp 
from  the  mildest  to  the  most  malignant;  and  it  was  cniiooa 
observe  that  the  mildest  forms,  as  well  as  the  most  malignai 
were  strictly  vesicular  eruptions,  in  which  scarcely  a  trace  of  pni 
lent  matter  was  to  be  seen  from  their  commencement  to  their  ti 
niination. 

Whether  this  epidemic  was  smallpox  or  chickenpo 
was  the  question.  It  was  chickenpox  said  some.  It  w. 
modified  smallpox  said  others.  It  probably  was  chicke 
pox  said  Thomson  ;  and  if  so,  he  argued,  chickenp< 
should  be  accounted  a  variety  of  smallpox.  The  chi 
cause  of  uncertainty  was,  that  the  vaccinated  constitut 
the  majority  of  sufferers — 

Had  the  unvaccinated  alone  been  attacked  [wrote  Thomsoi 
nothing,  it  appears  to  me,  but  the  most  unreasonable  sceptidi 
<!ould  ever  have  suggested  a  doubt  of  the  disease  being  genoi 
Smallpox. 

Thomson  reported  556  cases  in  Edinburgh  of  which- 
310  had  been  Vaccinated  ; 
41  had  had  Smallpox ;  and 
205  had  neither  been  Vaccinated  nor  had  Smallpox. 

And  William  Gibson,  surgeon  at  Robert  Owen's  mil 
New  Lanark,  had  322  cases,  of  which — 
251  had  been  Vaccinated. 
11  had  had  Smallpox,  spontaneous  or  inoculated. 
57  had  neither  been  Vaccinated  nor  had  Smallpox. 
8  had  had  Smallpox  and  Cowpox  simultaneously. 

*  An  Account  of  the  Vav'ioloid  Eimlcmic  v/iich  Han  latily  prevails 
EiUnburtjh  and  other  PartJi  of  Scotland  ;  u-Uh  Ohseiralioiu  on  the  Id^' . 
of  Chickenpox  with  Modified  Smallpox.  By  John  Thomson,  M.D.  I 
don,  1820.     Pp.  400. 
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As  is  usual  in  epidemics  of  smallpox,  it  v/aa  the 
^oung  who  were  the  majority  of  sufferers;  Thomson 
raying — 

The  epidemic  bas  been  observed  to  attack  those  chiefly  who  were 
Under  ten  years  of  ago  ;  increa»ing  year*  appearing  in  general  to 
Icaten  the  au»ceptibiiity  to  Smallpox  contagion. 

Thomson  supported  his  opinion  that  chickenpox  and 
smallpox  were  interchangeable  varieties  of  variola  with 
much  cogent  evidence  and  argument.  He  cited  instances 
in  which  they  occurred  together,  one  constitution  bring- 
ing forth  chickenpox  where  another  brought  forw 
smallpox,  whilst  the  infection  of  one  appeared  at  times 
in  the  manifestation  of  the  other.  The  controversy 
is  not  one  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment beyond  saying  that  the  whole  drift  of  philoso- 
phic pathology  is  now  in  Thomson's  favour ;  and  indeed 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  his  position  would  not  have  been 
seriously  contested,  save  for  the  discredit  it  accumulated 
upon  vaccination,  One  of  Thomson's  correspondents,  P. 
Mudie,  M.D.,  of  St.  Andrews,  stated  the  difficulty  with 
Artless  force.     He  wrote,  18th  October,  1818 — 

Of  late  years  I  have  remarked,  that  the  disease  called  Chicken- 
pox  bas  been  much  more  severe  than  formerly ;  and  many  of  the 
«ases  occurring  after  Vaccination,  so  much  resembled  Smallpox, 
that  i/my  mind  had  not  been  prejudiced  against  the  possibility  of 
*uch  an  occurrence,  I  should  have  pronounced  the  eruption  to  have 
been  of  a  variolous  natoro. 

Notwithstanding  his  experience,  Thomson  held  firmly 
by  vaccination.  Whilst  compelled  to  admit  that  it  did 
not  avert  either  form  of  variola,  he  maintained  with 
curious  fervour  that  it  made  the  disease  milder,  as  if  to 
excuse  his  partial  surrender  of  faith.  We  all  see  more  or 
less  according  to  our  prepossessions,  and  we  need  not 
blame  Thomson  if  with  his  perspicacity  he  was  unequal 
to  the  entire  truth.  The  vaccinated  belonged  to  classes 
who  were  better  housed,  better  fed,  and  better  cared  for 
than  the  unvaccinated ;  and  if  their  ailment  had  been 
measles  or  pneumonia  in  place  of  chickenpox,  they  would 
have  all  the  same  made  better  recoveries.    Precisely  the 
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same  error  is  made  at  this  day :  wbat  is  due  to  kind! 
conditions  of  life  is  ascribed  to  vaccination. 

Some  tried  to  account  for  the  manifest  failure  of  v 
cination  on  the  supposition  that  the  original  virua  1 
lost  its  force  in  transmission  from  arm  to  arm,  1 
Thomson  would  not  allow  that  it  had  deteriorated, 
said — 

The  Vaccine  Virua  used  in  Edinburgh  for  a  Eeriea  of  eig^t 
years  produces  exactly  the  same  appearances  as  are  delineated 
Dr.  Jenner  as  characteristic  of  Cowpox.  I  know,  also,  that 
appearances  of  the  vaccine  vesicle  produced  by  this  matter,  wl 
must  have  passed  through  a  succession  of  at  least  900  individn 
agree  exactly  with  those  exhibited  by  vesicles  produced  by  inoo 
tion,  with  the  more  recent  equine  matter  tuith  which  I  have  I 
lately  favoured  by  Dr.  Jermer. 

The  latter  words  are  noteworthy.  When  Jenm 
ascription  of  the  origin  of  Cowpox  in  Horsegreaae 
referred  to,  the  answer  frequently  is,  that  Jenner  i 
mistaken,  and  that  he  did  not  persist  in  his  opinion, 
is  true  that  he  did  preserve  a  judicious  silence  ab 
horsegrease  when  he  saw  that  it  would  mar  rather  tl 
make  his  fortune.  But  when  he  obtained  all  he  i 
likely  to  get,  he  resumed  the  expression  of  his  origi 
opinion,  and  used  and  diffused  what  he  described  as  hoi 
grease ;  and  the  vesicles  raised  by  the  virus,  and  the  d 
trices  which  remained  were  identical  with  those  indu< 
by  so-called  Cowpox. 

Another  point  developed  in  Thomson's  evidence  y 
the  mistake  made  crediting  vaccination  with  the  prev 
tion  of  smallpox  where  there  was  no  smallpox  to  j 
vent.    The  victories  ascribed  to  vaccination  were  victoi 
either  over  an  imaginary  or  a  retreating  enemy, 
cannot  too  firmly  insist  upon  this  point  in  presence  of 
claim  continually  advanced  for  the  subjugation  of  smi 
pox  by  vaccination.     For  some  cause  undefined,  a 
probably  in  its  full  extent,  undiscoverable,  a  subside: 
of  smallpox  over  the  whole  of  Europe  set  in  toward 
close  of  last  century,  and  continued  during  the  ea 
years  of  the  present ;  and  to  this  subsidence  the  fav* 
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that,  vaccination  met  with  was  largely  due.  The  decline 
in  the  disease  concurrently  with  the  introduction  of  vac- 
cination, was  ascrihed  to  vaccination,  although  the  decline 
prevailed  among  an  overwhelming  majority  who  had 
never  received  vaccination.  To  make  good  the  claim  for 
vaccination  it  would  have  been  nece.ssary  to  maintain 
that  the  vaccine  rite,  as  applied  to  2  or  3  per  cent  of 
Europeans,  effected  the  salvation  of  98  or  97  per  cent. 
For  oximiple,  a  great  point  was  made  by  Jenner  and  his 
Wcmls  of  the  extinction  of  smallpox  in  Vienna,  according 
to  the  following  table — 


Fnox 

Torn.  DuTiis. 

SvAurox. 

1791-1800 

average    14,600 

835    or  one  in       17i 

1801 

16.181      ... 

164         ...             98 

1»02 

14,523      ... 

61          ...           288 

1803 

14,383       ... 

27         ...           G82 

1804 

14,085       ... 

2          ...        7.017 

Eiet  it  was  never  pretended  that  in  these  years  more  than 
Inaction  of  the  Viennese  were  vaccinated,  or  that  the 
■ath-rate  of  the  city  was  reduced  by  the  disappearance 
of  smallpox.  The  like  fatuity  characterised  the  whole  of 
the  vaccinators'  statistics.  Smallpox  had  declined,  tfiere- 
Jore,  they  argued,  vaccination  is  the  cause  of  the  decline, 
*nd  multitudes  were  convinced  by  the  illicit  logic.  When 
vaccination  was,  however,  brought  to  the  test  of  epidemic 
aoallpox,  its  inethcacy  became  manifest,  and  thus  Thom- 
son Imd  to  avow,  as  the  result  of  his  experience  in  the 
Edinburgh  epidemic  of  1818-19 — 

Ir  severity  of  this  epidemic,  I  axa.  convinced,  that  we 

ibute  the  f^oatness  of  the  number  of  the  vaccinated 

'bo  liA'.b  heou  Attacked  by  it,  and  not  to  any  deterioration  in  the 
qualities  of  the  Cowpox  Virus,  or  to  any  defects  in  tbe  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  euiiiloyed.  Had  a  variolous  conttilulion  o/  tJte 
atmotphere,  similar  to  that  which  we  have  lately  experienced, 
*fi$t*d  at  tlu  time  Dr.  Jenner  brought  forward  hi*  diteovery,  it 
May  h#  doubted  whether  it  ever  could  have  obtained  the  confidence 
(/  tht  public. 

Soch  was  the  article  which  Jenner  "  put  down  for 
100,000  deaths  at  least."    Yet  neither  Jeffrey  nor  Thom- 
24 
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son  renounced  vaccination.  They  agreed  that  whilst  it 
could  no  longer  be  trusted  to  prevent  smallpox,  it  made 
the  disease  milder  in  those  it  attacked.  When  a  cherished 
belief  is  surrendered,  it  is  rarely  unconditionally :  it  is 
only  by  degrees  that  full  concession  is  made  unto  truth. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  VACCINATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Leaving  England  for  awhile,  let  us  see  how  it  fared  with 
vaccination  in  some  other  countries. 

As  before  observed,  the  introduction  of  vaccination  to 
practice  is  sometimes  described  as  having  been  a  labour 
of  difficulty,  a  strife  with  prejudice,  a  victory  of  light  over 
darkness ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  reality  answering  to 
such  magniloquence.  The  battle  was  won  for  vaccination, 
by  variolation,  for  which  it  was  exhibited  as  a  harmless 
and  more  efficient  substitute.  Unless  the  entrance  of 
vaccination  into  the  place  of  variolation  be  recognised,  its 
quick  and  easy  triumph  is  inexplicable.  A  novelty  that 
King  George  and  Queen  Cliarlotte,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  Royal  Dukes  accepted  without  hesitation  or  re- 
serve, could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  have  required  the 
exercise  of  much  intelligence.  Any  serious  resistance 
proceeded  from  the  variolators,  who  considered  their 
craft  in  danger  when  parsons,  women,  and  tradesmen 
were  approved  of  as  vaccinators  by  Jenner  himself.  Such 
opposition  to  vaccination  as  is  common  at  this  day  was 
not  possible  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century- 
We  know  that  health  is  the  best  defence  of  health,  and 
that  illness  is  proof  of  ill-living ;  but,  to  our  f orefathere 
illness  was  a  mysterious  dispensation  to  be  encounters 
with  submission,  relieved  by  prescriptions,  magical  ar» 


natural  Hence  not  only  dull  Royalty  was  involved  in 
the  cowfMix  craze,  but  men  of  science  like  Davy,  WoUas- 
ton,  and  Darwin,  with  the  whole  troop  of  men  of  letters, 
if  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  may  be  taken  for  spokesman. 
Describing  Queon  Caroline  in  "  The  Heart  of  Midlothian," 
he  says — 

T!;*'  laJy  had  remarkably  good  features,  tbongb  somewhat  in- 
jurirl  liv  Sriirillpox,  that  venomoas  scourge,  which  each  villa^^o 
'^-  'inaks  to  Jcnner)  can  now  tame  as  easily  as  his  tute- 

hi  1  :d  the  Python. 

For  credulity  thus  expressed  there  was  large  excuse. 
What  else,  indeed,  could  one  in  Scott's  position  have  Vjeen 
"l^cted  to  believe  ?  It  was  only  through  the  hard  dis- 
•nchantment  of  experience  that  vaccination  did  not  pre- 
vent smallpox,  nor  miti^'ato  its  severity,  nor  was  in  itself 
Mrmless,  that  the  early  delirium  abated,  and  a  less  rabid 

suasion  supervened. 
_  "he  wave  of  conviction  spread  from  England  over  the 
•orlil,  and  nowhere  was  the  suVistitntion  of  vaccination 
''It  variolation  welcomed  more  enthusiasticallj'  than  in 
New  England.  As  Boston  led  the  way  in  1721  in  the 
ptsctico  of  smallpox  inoculation,  so  from  Boston  in  1800 
'»»  announced  the  project  for  the  extermination  of 
"Salljiox  by  cowpox.  But  ere  advancing  farther,  it  may 
^  well  to  say  a  word  about  Boston  smallpox. 

ston  was  an  extremely  unhealthy  town.  For  fifty 
rs,  from  1701  to  1750,  the  births  were  exceeded  by 
lie  deaths.  In  a  population  of  about  15,000,  the  annual 
^«8th  rate  ranged  from  30  to  70  per  thousand.  There 
*crc'  epidemics  of  fever  and  of  smallpox ;  the  latter 
oti  '  I  general  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  when  largo 

•^'i  .'.'d,  the  smallpox  as  usual  displacing  other 

f<^ni8  of  t'ftver,  but  nevertheless  raising  the  mortality  of 
lot  year.  The  most  deadly  outbreak  of  smallpox  was 
^at  of  1721.  the  year  in  which  Cotton  Mather  and 
^*Wi«I  Boylston  introduced  variolation.  The  mortality 
of  that  year  was  1102,  of  which  .S84  were  ascribed  to 
■*allpox.  In  1752  there  was  an  extraordinary  epidemic, 
P<»tbow  much  of  its  prevalence  was  due  to  circumstance 
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and  how  much  to  contriTance,  it  is  impossible  to  divine- 
Here  are  the  figures,  which  are  of  singular  interest — 
Boston  in  1762.    Popnlation  15,684. 


Whites, 
Blacks, 

Total, 


Had 
Smallpox 

6060 
485 

6645 


Med. 

470 
69 

689 


Were 
Variolated. 

1985 
189 

2124 


Died  in  oonee- 
qnenoe  of 
Variolation. 

24 
6 


80 


Fled  from  Had  neither 

Boeton  for  Smallpox  by 

aafety.  nature  or  art. 

1848  174 


Had  Smallpox 

either  by 
nature  or  art. 

6998 


Under  these  heads  the  entire  population  of  15,684  was 
accounted  for,  with  the  important  exception  of  the 
discrimination  of  the  5998,  whose  immunity  was  pre- 
supposed, into  subjects  of  induced  and  spontaneous  small- 
pox. The  deaths,  569,  were  less  numerous  than  in  1721, 
when  884  died,  but  the  disease  was  more  widely  diffused, 
upwards  of  one-third  of  the  inhabitants,  5545,  being 
attacked.  The  epidemic  exhausted  itself  within  four 
months,  the  record  standing  thus — 

died, 


January,  died, 
February,  „ 
March,  „ 
April,  „ 
May,  „ 


1 

2 

2 

119 

205 


Juue, 
July, 
August, 
September, 


203 

31 

5 

1 

669 


The  difiusion  of  the  epidemic  was  largely  due  to  the 
extensive  variolation  that  went  on,  no  fewer  than  2124 
having  been  inoculated  in  the  panic,  and  they  moving 
freely  about  in  the  assurance  of  safety,  spread  the  dis- 
temper on  every  side.  For  every  live  who  had  the 
smallpox,  so  to  say,  naturally,  two  had  it  artificially,  and 
the  one  sort  was  almost  as  "  catching  "  as  the  other.  It 
was  an  instance  of  a  community  (excepting  the  1843 
who  fled)  rushing  into  smallpox  to  escape  from  smallpox. 
The  deaths  of  24  Whites  and  6  Blacks  from  variolation 
gave  rise  to  much  concern,  and  by  some  they  were  spoken 
of  as  so  many  murders.    Against  this  fatality  was,  how- 


ever,  set  the  low  death  rate  of  the  regtilar  sufferers,  539  out 
of  5545,  or  less  than  1  in  10.  The  Rev.  T.  Prince,  who 
communicated  an  account  of  the  epidemic  to  the  Gentle- 
nan's  Miigdzine  for  1753,  p.  ilS,  wa.s  puzzled  to  account 
for  the  variation  from  the  London  standard — 

Dr.  Jurin  ciimpiites  that  there  generally  die  in  London  in  the 
MtonU  \!»y  2  in  11  or  IB  in  the  100 ;  but  in  Boston  we  see  that 
not  more  tlian  1  in  10  died ;  whilst  in  the  inoculated  way  the  deaths 
w*re  more  numerous  tlian  is  commonly  allowed.  Wliat  were  the 
Utanl  eanaea,  nnder  their  Divine  Director,  of  Smallpox  in  the 
BttonI  xrtT  being  less  mortal  in  Boston  than  in  London,  and  more 
BOttal  in  Boston  than  in  London  in  the  inoculated  way,  may  be 
worthy  of  our  humble  inquiries. 

The  difference  was  broader  than  Prince  perceived.  An 
outbrt-alc  of  smallpox  in  which  a  third  of  the  population 
was  alfectcd  never  occurred  in  London,  and  a  mortality 
PKiportionato  with  that  of  Boston  among  a  third  of  the 
'•ondonerB  would  have  appeared  like  a  recurrence  of  the 
^laj^'iie.  I  am  in  nowise  concerned  to  minimise  the 
ravages  of  smallpo.x  when  conditions  are  prepared,  as  of 
Jwign,  for  its  development;  but  I  do  insist  on  their 
•ecuraie  definition.  Boston  suffered  severely,  but  was 
W  no  means  "decimated" — the  invariable  rhetorical 
pWse.  The  deaths  were  at  the  rate  of  1  in  27,  and,  as 
oWrved,  smallpox  replaced  other  forms  of  fever.  Tlie 
5.Sy  (it.-aths  from  smallpox  were  not  extra  deaths;  the 
Mcess  was  less  than  half  that  number,  and  might  fairly 
'*  nttributed  to  the  extraordinarj'  energy  displayed  in 
propagating  the  disease  by  inoculation. 

Spite  of  such  adverse  experience,  variolation  continued 
^  I*  a  common,  though  intermittent,  practice  in  America, 
'■^ '  :.illy  in  New  England,  where  the  habit  of  doc- 

the  cure  of  present  ailments,  and  the  prevention 
f'f  ttiiticipated  ones,  was  established  and  inveterate.  In 
l^jsion  the  practice  V>ecame  syst«matiscd,  and  the  inocu- 
lattd  were  confined  for  three  weeks  to  an  hospital  situated 
'■"  !i  promontory  in  the  Charles  River,  where  they  were 
'  I ''till  as  veritable  centres  of  infection — a  course  wdely 

Et  from  that  pursued  in  the  epidemic  of  1752. 
— 


never  to  bad  clrainajre,  or  no  drait 
that  pervaded  the  domestic  inter! 
whether  in  America  or  Europe, 
exercise  of  a  little  imagination  is  re( 
historic  facts :  they  are  disagreeabl 
iasist  on  comparing  the  smallpox  ■ 
with  that  of  the  19th,  it  may  bee 
explicit  as  to  certain  domestic  deta 
there  is  a  conventional  reserve. 

It  was  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterho 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  in  thi 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  that  vaccina 
to  America.  He  described  the  new  ^ 
Ceniinel  of  12th  March,  1799.  as  "i 
the  Medical  Line";  and  formally  pro 
a  year  afterwards  in  a  pamphlet  th 

A  I'rotpect  of  Extcrminatitig  (lie  Sma 
of  the  VarioUe  Vacciiice,  or  Kine-Por,  ro 
pox,  a*  it  ha»  appcnrctl  in  Enijland :  wit 
of  Inoculatiom  jierformcd  for  the  Kifi 
Printed  for  the  Author  at  the  Cambridge 
and  Bold  by  hiu  and  other  Booksellots  in 

Kine-Pox!    Why  Kine-Pox?    T 
the  Doctor — 

From  kino  the  phiral  of  cow ;  thus  in  ( 

innV  twn  niilnh-kinw.  and  shot  up  their 
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^ysician  there  pronounces  it  too  beastly  and  indelicate  for  polished 
looiety.* 

The  pamphlet  on  Kine-Pox  set  forth  the  mystery  of 
the  new  inoculation  as  received  from  England  with  a 
ik^nificant  omission — there  was  not  a  word  in  it  about 
m>rsegrease !  Waterhouse  was  in  correspondence  with 
Pearson,  and  Pearson  may  have  told  him  how  not  only 
the  asserted  generation  of  Cowpox  in  Horsegrease  was 
discredited,  but  "how  it  was  like  to  damn  the  whole 
thing  ";  which  might  have  been  true  enough,  but  if  true. 
Where  then  stood  Jenner  ?  He  knew  that  cowpox  did 
not  prevent  smallpox:  the  fact  was  notorious  among 
tiie  medical  men  in  cowpox  districts:  and  he  had  ex- 
pressly pledged  his  faith  in  the  Inquiry  to  Cowpox 
b^otten  from  Horsegrease  and  to  nothing  else.  But 
Horsegrease  Cowpox  did  not  suit  the  market,  and  it  was 
withdrawn  with  Jenner's  tacit  assent,  and  spontaneous 
Cowpox  advanced  in  its  stead,  and  accepted  as  Jenner's 
veritable  discovery.  It  might  be  good  business  to  drop 
the  horse  out  of  the  case,  but  what  was  it  else  ? 

Cowpox,  testified  Waterhouse,  was  unknown  in  New 
England,  but  he  received  the  revelation  concerning  it  at 
once — but  not,  be  it  repeated,  Jenner's  revelation :  that 
he  suppressed.  He  had  long  suspected  that  smallpox 
was  communicated  from  brutes  to  the  human  race ;  and 
now  his  suspicion  was  confirmed.  And,  such  being  the 
origin  of  variola,  it  seemed  to  him  not  unreasonable  that 
the  disease  as  it  existed  in  a  mild  form  in  kine  might  be 
used  for  inoculation  with  all  the  advantages  pertaining 
to  smallpox,  whilst  attended  with  neither  injury  to  the 
inoculated,  nor  with  risk  of  infection  to  those  about 
them — 

What  makes  this  newly  discovered  disease  so  very  curions,  and 
so  extremely  important  is,  that  every  person  thus  affected,  is  ever 
alter  secured  from  the  ordinary  Smallpox,  let  iiim  be  ever  so  much 
exposed  to  the  effect  of  it,  or  let  ever  so  much  ripe  Smallpox  matter 
be  inserted  into  the  skin  by  inoculation.    In  other  words,  a  person 


Baron's  L>fe  of  Jenner,  vol.  i.  p.  442. 
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who  baa  nnderf>oti6  the  local  disease  and  specifio  fever  occasioned 
by  the  Cowpoi  Infection  is  thereby  rendered  over  after  insiuceptible 
of  the  Smallpox. 

How  incautious,  to  say  the  least,  was  the  acceptance 
of  this  prophecy  of  perpetual  security !  With  less  than 
three  years'  experience  an  absolute  prediction  was  de- 
livered, received,  and  repeated  over  the  whole  earth  as 
if  by  parrots.  Such,  however,  is  the  habit  of  mankind 
when  possessed  by  a  strong  delusion. 

In  justice  to  Waterhouse  it  has  to  bo  said  that  he  did 
not  commit  himself  openly  until  he  had  gone  through 
the  illusory  experiments  that  were  then  fashionable  in. 
England.     He  had  much  difficult}-  in  obtaining  a  supply 
of  active  virus.     Several  remittances  failed,  but  at  last, 
he  had  one,  an  inch  and  a-half  of  infected  thread,  fronx 
Dr.  Haygarth  which  proved,  it  was  thought,  effective.*' 
His  first  patient  was  his  son,  Daniel  Oliver,  ajjed  five 
then  another  child  aged  three ;  then  a  servant  lad  age 
twelve ;  then  a  weaned  infant  of  one  year — all  five  su 
cessful,  whilst  two  domestics  failed  "to  take" — sev 
experiments  in  his  own  household.     Then  he  had  tlie 
children  taken  to  the  Smallpox  Hospital,  where  they 
were  inoculated  by  Dr.  Aspinwall,  and  issuing  scatheless 
from  the  test,  the  truth  was  taken  as  demonstrated,  ajid 
there  was  no  need  for  further  hesitation.     Four  gentle- 
men, including  a  physican,  offered  themselves  for  public 
encouragement — 

One  of  them  [says  Waterhouse]  chose  to  live  pretty  freely  fc>3 
way  of  experiuieut,  and  the  febrile  symptoms,  especially  headacba 
were  full  as  much  as  he  could  bear  and  walk  about  with.    Tlxx-S 
convinced  me  that  the  Kine-Pox  was  a  disease  not  to  be  trilte^ 
with. 

Waterhouse  then  appealed  to  the  pride  of  his  countr^^- 
men — 


4 


*  "  It  was  Dr.  Lettaom  who  first  sent  the  Vncciiie  Lymph  across  fc"** 
Atlantic,  and  consigueil  it  to  the  fostering  care  of  his  friend  Dr.  W»t»^5f' 
hoast;." — Vettigtew's  Lifi  of  LetlKOM,  vol.  i.  p.  121.  "Dr.  \Vaterho«-»* 
at  length  succeeded  in  getting  some  Cowpox  matter  from  Dr.  Hayjja-*'^' 
of  Bath,  who  forwarited  it  from  Bristol." — Baron's  Z.i/"f  o/Jennfr,  vol.  '• 
p.  38(>. 
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Tlie  people  of  New  England,  porlioalarly  of  Boston,  Ret  a  noble 
tumple  to  their  elder  brethren  of  Old  England,  in  adoptint;  the 
Tvkigb  jiractico  of  Inoculation  for  the  Smallpox  in  1721.  Now 
the  English  in  their  torn,  lead  the  way  in  a  practice  still  more 
Mlntiferons.  For  though  the  Inoculation  which  commenced  here 
ui  1721,  stripped  that  horrid  diKcaee,  the  Smallpox,  of  more  than 
bilf  it«  terrorti,  yet  it  is  the  Kine-Pox  that  will  olTect  itB  exter- 
nisition. 

Following  this  prophecy  came  a  frank   request  for 
businass — 

1>T.  Wat«rhoiise  informs  those  who  have  applied  to  him  ont  of 
Cambridge  to  inoculate  their  families  that  he  declined  it  only  until 
UMdiiard«r  biul  gone  fairly  through  hia  own  family,  and  until  some 
<ifUuiBluid  b«cn  inoculated  by  Dr.  Aspinwall,  and  othorwise  ox- 

IMd  to  Smallpox.  liut  having  now  conlirmed  hiH  assertion,  that 
•  Kine-I'ux  protects  the  constitution  from  the  infection  of 
UQdox  by  a  fair  experiment,  he  ia  ready  to  attend  them  when- 
tt  they  cbooBe.  Those  who  live  in  Boston  may  rest  aasm'od  that 
D>  the  iirozunity  of  his  residence  to  the  capital,  he  shall  make 
ti  unuigemeute  us  to  be  able  to  attend  them  as  punctually  as  if 
tcnd«d  th»r«.— Cavb&iook,  lUth  Augmt,  160<X 

After  an  English  pattern  be  published  the  following 


OonUfiofu. 
One  in  800  dies. 
It  is  IDm  crossing  the 
Etr«iun  in  an  old, 
leaky  boat,  where 
one  in  800  perishes. 


KiXK'Ctxii. 
Non.ConU((taua.    Svrer 

It  is  like  crossing 
the  stream  on  a  new 
and  safe  bridge. 


«Onta(loua  PUi—i. 

^  0»c  in  6  wbo  take  { 
**  diM.  It  is  like 
**>  kUmmpt  to  eruM 
|^4«q|{«rou8  stream 
^3  >lriinnung,  where 
six  perishes. 

be  operations,  so  hopefully  be^'un,  came  speeilily  to 
Krief.     la  a  letter  adJre&>ed  by  Waterhouse  to  Jenner, 
April.  ISOl,  wo  read — 

kilMb  so'l  ->I'  >1f  of  infected  Uiread  from  I>r.  Ilay^'urth  WM 
•t-  vbene«  perhaps  30<J<J  persons  have  been  in- 

,  htt!  I  ^  ijreatett  part  u/  them  tuicc  been  tpurioiu. 

I  oat  that  tiie  winter  was  an  unfavourable  seo^ou  for  tlu«  Daw 
.a,  and  by  that  means  I  suspended  the  procticu  lliroDghoat 
■tiy  nntil  "the  arrival  of  fresh  matter  and  your  lctt«r.    Now 
I  Roiag  on  again,  bnt  not  with  the  faith  and  spirit  of  tlie  hut 
.J.    Boue  nnlacky  cases  have  damped  the  udour  of  a  poopla 
*ba  MMiTed  this   new  inocalalion   with  a  cauJour,  Liberalliy, 
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iind  ovtn  generosity,  luucli  to  their  credit.  Tlie  lirst  political 
nnd  literary  characters  in  our  uation  are  still  warm  advocates  for 
the  practice.'^ 

Waterhouse  continued  to  correspond  with  Jenner,  and 
was  regarded  as  his  accredited  representative  in  New 
England.    Writing  to  Dr.  Lettsom,  16th  November,  1802, 

he  says — 

Dr.  Jenner  has  just  sent  me  a  present  I  highly  prize — a  silTer 
box  inlaid  with  gold  of  exquisite  taste  and  workmanship,  bearing 
this  inscription — 

Edwabd  Jenneb  to  Benjamin  Watebbouse. 

Bat  Mr.  Bing  annexed  the  enpersoription  in  rather  an  hyper- 
bolical style — 

From  THE  Jenneb  of  the  Old  Wobu> 

To  THE  Jenneb  of  the  New  Wobld. 

Long  will  it  remain  among  the  sacrs  reliotee  of  my  family,  f 

Waterhouse  was  a  man  of  an  ingenious  turn  of  min<S__ 
When  troubled  with  ill-results  from  his  operations  at  Ul^b 
end  of  1800,  he  tried  what  has  since  been  called  Fetra»- 
vaccination,  probably  for  the  first  time.  Here  are  hSLa 
words  from  his  letter  to  Jenner,  24th  April,  1801 — 

I  inoctdated  one  of  my  cows  with  the  Vaccine  Virus,  and  obtaiiL^ad 
from  her  a  crop  of  matter  on  the  ninth  day,  which  produced  fciX3« 
disease  in  the  htmian  subject  to  perfection.  Is  this  experim^Kxit 
known  among  you  ?  As  I  operated  myself  there  was  no  aveoLXM 
opened  for  deception  in  the  whole  experiment. 

A  sentence  which  follows  is  too  characteristic  to  "be 
passed  over.     Says  Waterhouse — 

I  have  invariably  found  that  weakly  children  have  been  bene- 
fited by  the  Vaccine  Inoculation,  and  some  it  has  cured  of  tbe 
Hooping  Cough. 

And  this  after  less  than  twelve  months'  experience  ! 
Waterhouse  had  also  to  relate  a  case  of  cows  having 
smallpox — 

At  one  of  our  periodical  inoculations,  which  occur  in  New  Eng- 


*  Bai-on'a  ii/f  of  Jenner,  vol.  i.  p.  440. 

t  Pcttigrcw's  Life  of  Letlsom,  vol.  iii.  p.  405. 
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had  <«M  in  eight  or  nine  years,'^'  Eeveral  farmers  drove  their  cows 
to  »&  hosiiital  near  a  j)opu]oni>  village,  that  the  patients  might  have 
tkt  benefit  of  their  nullc.  The  cows  were  milked  by  persona  in  all 
ituM  of  SuiiUlpox ;  and  in  consequence  they  had  an  eniptive  dis- 
«ranon  ILoir  teats  and  ndders  that  every  one  in  the  hospital,  as 
nil  u  the  physician  who  told  me,  declared  was  Smallpox.  Since 
Cowpoz  has  been  talked  of,  this  account  has  been  revived  and 
RvdiUd.    Have  you  found  anything  like  it  in  England  ? 

Waterhouse  had  inquiries  from  Virginia,  and  wished 
JcBDur  to  let  him  have,  if  possible,  a  picture  of  the 
v»ccine  vesicle  on  the  negro — 

Could  I  procure  two  or  three  coloured  plates,  delineating  the 
»PP«Mances  on  the  skin  of  the  negro,  I  would  send  them  into  such 
<"  car  Southern  States  as  are  blackened  by  these  degraded  beings. 

"Some  in  thi.<»  country,  as  well  as  in  England,"  ob- 

*«rvc(l  Waterhouse,  "  having  liad  all  their  ol  jections  to 

KiDf-Pox  obviated,  persist  in  asking,  'Wlio  can  tell  what 

'DMj  be  the  consequences  in  the  lapse  of  years  of  intro- 

Jocing  a  bestial  humour  into  the  human  frame  ? '     I 

*o»wi;r  them  as  does  Mr.  Ring  with  a  spirit  and  wit 

*orthy  «)f  Franklin,  '  Who  eau  tell  what  may  be  the 

"  Sequences  in  the  lapse  of  years  of  introducing  milk, 

'steaks,  or  mutton  chops,  into  the  human  frame  ?'" 

Tlie  pertinacity  with  which  this  "  wit "  was  employed 

•*y  the  early  vaccinators  leads  us  to  suppose  that  they 

'ound  it  effective ;  but  was  ever  argument  by  analogy 

owre  alwurdly  mijiapplied  ?     Milk  or  steaks  from  a  cow, 

Or  chops  from  a  sheep  known  to  be  suflering  from  pox 

*ould  be  rejected  with  loathing;  nor  was  it  over  pro- 

"      cook  and  oat  cowpox ;  and  yet  corruption,  mere 

ion  with  which,  would  render  milk,  or  steaks,  or 

'some,  it  was  not  thought  abominable  to  infuse 

»'»  .od! 

.  "  The  first  political  and  literary  characters  in  our  na- 
^on  are  warm  advocates  of  the  practice,"  said  Water- 
Oouse  ;  and  it  was  so.     President  Adams  was  quite  of  a 


Aj  Dimadale  adviaed,  the  iulmbitanta  of  a  vtlUge  or  dixtriot  were 
'  >ted  with  SmalliK>K  siniuluiieously,  so  that  all  being  infected 
ihoald  be  unwillingly  infectoil  ! 


VACCINATION. 


mind  with  King  George  in  that  respect;  and  JefFersoo  ^ 
not  only  approved  of  the  practice  in  common  with  Queen fl 
Oharlotte,  but,  as  soon  as  he  could  obtain  virus,  set  to 
work  with  his  sons-in-law,  and  vaccinated  their  families 
and  neighbours  to  the  number  of  two  hundred.  There 
is  a  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Jenner  in  180G,  which  is 
remarkable  as  an  absolute  confession  of  faith  at  a  date 
when  much  had  occurred  to  shake  faith.  The  President., 
wrote — 

Mo.VTicELLo,  ViEoiKiA,  Hth  May,  1S06. 
Sib, — I  have  received  the  copy  of  the  evidence  at  lai'ge  respect 
ing  the  diacovery  of  the  Vaccine  Inoctilation,  which  you  have  been^ 
pleased  to  send  me,  and  for  which  I  return  you  my  thanks.    Hat*  ; 
ing  heen  among  the  early  converts  in  this  part  of  the  globe  to 
its  efidoacy,  I  took  an  early  part  in  recommending  it  to  my  coan- 
trymen.     I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  render  to  you  my  por- 
tion of  tho  tribute  of  gratitude  due  to  you  from  the  wliole  human 
family.     Meilicine  has  never  before  produced  any  single  improve- 
ment of  such  utility.    Harvey's  discovery  of  the  oirculation  of  the 
blood  was  a  beautiful  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  animal 
economy ;  but  on  a  review  of  the  practice  of  medicine  before  and 
since  tliat  epoch,  I  do  not  see  any  great  ameUoration  which  has 
been  derived  from  that  discovery.      You  have  erased  from  the 
calendar  of  human  afliictions  one  of  its  greatest.    Yours  is  the  com- 
fortable reflection  that  mankind  can  never  forget  that  you  have 
lived.    Future  nations  will  know  by  history  only  that  the  loathsome 
Smallpox  has  existed,  and  by  you  has  been  extirpated.     Accep' 
the  most  fervent  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness,  and  assa 
ances  of  the  greatest  respect  and  consideration. 

Th.  Jeitebsox. 


ct^ 


That  smallpox  should  be  erased  from  the  calendar 
human  afflictions,  and  be  known  Only  in  history  as  ex- 
tirpated  by  Jenner,  were  vain  expectations ;  b\it  toi 
recoj>;nise  their  vanity  did  not  lie  within  Jefferson's  possi- 
bilities. He  had  been  bred  in  the  belief  that  inoculatiou 
with  smallpo-K  prevented  smallpox,  and  it  came  forth  as 
a  corollary,  that  as  cowpox  was  an  equivalent  for  small- 
pox, if  all  were  cowpoxed,  the  disease  must  bo  extirpated. 
His  expectations,  therefore,  were  not  without  plausioility. 
Nor  was  it  possible  for  Jefferson  in  the  light  of  his  time- 
to  see  that  smallpox  was  no  .specific  entity  that  could  bej 
got  rid  of  per  ae  whilst  all  else  remained  unaffected.    Wi 
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know  that  if  even  vaccmation  niailc  an  end  of  smallpox, 
and  (lid  no  harm  of  itself,  we  should  reduce  neither  ill- 
nr«  nor  mortality  (supposing  no  other  change  in  the  con- 
ditions of  existence  were  efi'ectcd),  but  should  have  our 
line  ftllotnieni  of  disease  in  other  forms.  To  attack  .small- 
pox as  smallpox,  and  .suppose  that  if  suppressed  we  should 
'*  in  anywise  advantaged,  is  mere  illusion.  Zymotic 
liisf'iLses,  to  Vic  dtalt  with  etTectually,  must  be  dealt  with 
•s  forms  of  a  common  malady ;  to  get  rid  of  one,  we  must 
get  rid  of  all ;  and  with  a  giaver  sense  of  the  difficulties 
to  he  encountered  we,  too,  believe  with  Jefferson,  that 
smallpox  may  be  extirpated,  but  in  company  with  much 
«^lse,  and  by  practice  that  has  no  affinity  with  the  crea- 
tion of  ilisease  implied  in  vaccination. 

Of  all  people  the  English  are  most  abandoned  to  medi- 
<^1  iiiiackcry,  said  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu;  and  the 
5*njTli<»h  characteristic  was  reproduced  and  exaggerated 
**J  New  Enghind.  The  first  resistance  to  vaccination  Ixiing 
<*vcrcomc,  there  waa  a  run  upon  the  practice — 


Th«  zeal  of  .\iiierican  medical  men  [»avs  Haron]  was  excited  to 

^  unpttralleled  degree ;  but,  iinfortunatefy,  their  dLscretion  did  not 

ke*p  pticc-  vnth  it.     Tliey  disregarded  the  cautionn  of  Dr.  Water- 

li.  :  aid  no  attention  either  to  the  e.tatoof  the  Diatter  with 

\rl.  ajoculated,  or  to  the  progress  of  the  pustule.   It  appears, 

lik«wu«,  that  the  cupidity  of  persons  not  of  the  uieilicul  profession 

^tta  gtininlated,  and  the  luanncr  in  which  they  curried  on  their 

trafBe  was  alike  indicative  of  their  avoi'ice  and  their  i<,'uurauce. 

The  followers  of  this  trade  obtained  the  shirt-sleeves  of  patieuts 

irhieb  b>d  been  stifTeuod  by  the  purulent  discharfje  from  an  ulcer 

MBM<|lMDt  on  Vaccination.     These  they  cut  into  strips,  and  sold 

t^     -  ■■  'n,'  ''s  impregnated  with  the  true  Vaccine  Virus. 

i!  [lersons  were  actually  inoculated  witli  the  poison, 

J  .,..,..i.U  cHiie«,  produced  great  disturbauce  in  the  con- 

■titDiion.     A  vmmI  arrived  from  London  at  Marblehead  with  a 

i»ilor  on  board,  who  was  supposed  to  have  Cowpox :  matter  was 

takwa  from  him,  and  was  used  extensively.    It  was  soon  discovered 

fhat  Smallpox  matter  had  been  employed,  and  that  disease  spread 

rn  igh  the  neighbourhood.     These  blunders,  it  is  to  bo 

U  ..  '   uot  confined  to  vagrant  quacks,  inasmuch  as  medical 

num  ware  uot  quito  blameless." 


'  Baron's  L\/e  q/"  Jtnner,  vol.  i.  p.  387. 


Wliilst  such  doings  discreditod  vaccination  in  one  way, 
they  served  it  in  another :  they  made  it  easy  to  conceal 
its  failures  and  injuries  by  ascribing  them  to  the  use  of 
spurious  \-irus.  Everything  is  to  be  gained  for  truth  in  i 
the  question  of  vaccination  by  taking  it  in  what  it 
believers  allow  to  be  its  unexceptionable  form,  so  as 
leave  no  room  for  evasion.  Smallpox  in  America  as 
England  soon  showed  itself  indifferent  to  the  art  of  th« 
vaccinator,  and  then  it  was  settled  that  at  least  it  made 
the  disease  milder ;  and  under  cover  of  the  convenient 
fiction,  it  continued  to  be  practised  where  fees  were 
be  had  for  the  performance. 

The  attitude  of  the  medical  mind  to  epidemics,  and 
the  ignorance  of  what  we  now  regard  as  the  first  ele-1 
ments  of  sanitary  science,  are  illustrated  with  touching 
sincerity  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr.  Waterhouse,  in 
1817,  to  tlie  surgeons  of  the  United  States  army.  Said 
the  Jenner  of  the  New  World — 

Ton  need  not  waste  yonr  time,  or  distrBCt  yonr  Attention  by 
guessiog  at  the  remote  causes  of  d^-senteries  or  opiJemic  feT«n. 
We  learn  from  the  highest  authority,  that  the  pestilence  "  vralketh 
in  darkneBs."  Tho  enemy  approaches  unseen.  We  are  pretty  well 
convinced  that  epidemic  fevers  depend  not  on  any  of  those  obangM 
in  the  air  that  are  pointed  out  by  the  thermometer,  barometer, 
or  hygrometer.  These  wide-spreading  maladies,  as  well  as  endemief. 
or  local  disorders,  seom  os  if  they  oi'ose  from  some  secret  move- 
ments, or  alterations  in  the  earth,  or  on  its  siirfeco — that  is,  on  some 
lew  combinations  in  the  soil,  or  some  efflavium  from  a  deeper 
dtuation,  affecting  not  only  the  air  we  breathe,  but  the  water  whicb 
'  we  use  for  everything.  Epidemics  seem  to  accompany  or  follow 
0  blighted  state  of  vegetation.  They  seem  also  to  accompany  an 
abundant  harvest ;  but  whether  in  the  series  of  cause  and  effect  is  not 
fully  known.    As  to  myself,  I'm  weary  of  conjecture. 

Well  might  he  be  weary  !  Ho  does  not  say  so,  but  neither 
does  ho  make  any  reserve  in  favour  of  vaccination ;  and, 
after  seventeen  years'  trial  of  it,  the  old  physician  muat 
have  included  it  in  his  cry  of  Vdiiitas  Vanitatu7n ! 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

CmtODUCTION  OF  VACCIKATION  TO  INDIA  AND  THE  EAST. 

Ths  enthusiasm  for  cowpox  in  England  was  reproduced 
with  fury  among  the  Encrlish  in  India.  It  is  always 
w.  What  is  the  fashion  at  home  is  an  intenser  fashion 
tbrood. 

When  we  say  India,  we  speak  as  of  a  country  when  we 
W  dealing  with  a  continent — of  not  one  out  many 
people*,  of  races  numerous  and  tongues  various :  where- 
fore, in  naming  India,  I  would  be  understood  as  limiting 
8iy  remarks  to  the  portion  designated,  and  to  the  popu- 
Ution  Bllcfted  by  English  influence.  In  several  parts  of 
India  smallixix  is  endemic — begotten  in  permanently  un- 
ffholasome  couditioas  of  life,  and  cultivated  and  propa- 
0Mtd  by  in(K"ulation.  When,  therefore,  it  was  heard  that 
twpox  might  be  sulwtituted  for  smallpox,  and  that  the 
liila  served  every  purpose  of  the  severe  disease,  there 
•row  »  demand  among  the  English  for  the  virus,  alike  for 
tlieir  own  and  for  native  use.  Dr.  Underwood,  writing 
to  Jcnner  from  Madras,  28th  Feb.,  ISOl,  observed — 

I  hare  read  witli  verj-  great  {ileasure  yoiir  pulilications  on  Cow- 
pox,  and  fe«l  particularly  an^uou3  to  introduce  aud  extend  it  in  tliia 
tomtry,  nnder  the  greatest  confidence  that  it  would  save  many 
liT«f.  I  have  Litberto  embraced  every  opportunity  of  inoculating 
vitb  Tariolons  roitttrr.  Imt  the  loss  of  a  beantiful  little  patient  lias 
hnmbled  tae,  and  I  confess  I  never  now  take  np  a  lancet  but  with 
hw  and  trembling.' 

It  vraa  easier  to  ask  than  to  obtain.  There  was  no 
cowpox  to  be  heard  of  in  India,  and  the  long  voyage 
roond  the  Cape,  and  the  tropical  heat  were  fatal  to  ita 
lission.  Repeated  attempts  were  made,  but  all 
in  failure.  Jenner  proposed  to  place  a  number  of 
wen  on  board  an  East  Indiaman,  and  to  have 
cessively  vaccinated  in  the  course  of  the  voy- 
age, 80  aa  to  land  with  fresh  virus  in  Bombay  or  Calcutta ; 

*  Bbtod'*  Life  <ff  Jmntr,  vol.  i.  p.  410. 
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'  f.".',  "I  iri  a  r.a..l   of   ".vax. -.Tr.ior. -r-j.- 
-•:»  iff")  v/it.h  HhrH-.  of  p'lfrir.     In  :h:-- 

fy#riv' y'-'l   throui^h  ^,"or.^r.anLin>r.l-?.  aor. „ 

r.(i;^'l;i,'l,  v/h<;ro  it  wa.-.  ro^ive-l  on  Sis:  March.  1^02,  still 
li'l'ii'I,  rtii'l  was  US';'!  "  with  compl-itv  ■^'.•.oce>■?. "  Tne  like 
hiic'; , ;  wa'i  n-.jifirt'r'l  fr'jin  Biis-sora.  Mu--cat.  an>l  Bushire. 
Vriifit  liU'i'ioni  virus  was  conveyed  to  Bjinbay,  arriving. 


•  liiiniii'N  /,!/r.  nf  Jinmr,  v'll.  i.  p.  409.      +  /'«''.  vol.  i.  i>.  419. 
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tiler  a  three  weeks'  voyage,  early  in  June.  Twenty  or 
thirty  wor«  inoculated  with  the  Vienna  virus,  but  only 
one 'tjxjk,'  namely,  Anna  Dusthall,  a  child  about  three 
yews  of  age,  who  was  operated  upon  by  Dr.  Helenus 
Scott.  The  progros.'i  of  the  case  wa.s  watched  with  in- 
teasc  anxiety,  and  correspondent  satisfaction  when  the 
symptoms  developed  according  to  the  recognised  descrip- 
tion. On  the  eighth  day  five  children  were  vaccinated 
ifom  Diisthair.s  arui,  and  loud  was  the  rejoicing  when  it 
wis  known  that  for  India  was  .secured  the  genuine  Vari- 
•^1*  Vaccina).  From  Bombay  "  the  precious  Huid  "  was  in 
'lufc  course  conveyed  to  Ceylon,  Madra.s,  Calcutta,  and 
wherever  Englisli  influence  prevailed.  De  Carro  was 
naturally  elau.-d  with  his  succe.ss.  The  virus  he  trans- 
nutted  wns  originally  obtained  from  the  stock  of  Dr. 
Sacco,  of  Milan,  who  had  it  off  some  Lombard  cows.* 

Jenner  wrote  to  Do  Carro  to  congratulate  him,  28th 
M&rch,  1S03— 

Since  tljo  commonceraent  of  our  corraMpondenco,  pfroat  as  my 
•Bifu^tirtn  has  hecn  in  tlio  perusal  of  your  letters,  I  do  not  recol- 
"^l  I  luve  favoumil  me  with  one  tlmt  has  afforded  mc 

pi'  >  to  the  lust.     The  ro^et  I  have  experienced  at  lind- 

"t'  ■  ir  to  send  the  VaccLno  Virus  to  India  in 

Pt:  1,  is  Rooroely  to  be  described  to  yon ;  judge, 

•li»u,  Y»u:i;  [111  .i-.iio  _\ou  convey  in  assuring  me  that  my  wishes  are 
MeomplisiirtLf 

T  tod  cowpox  was  diffused  and  recommended 

»it!  1  _..  and  with  fraud.  Jeaner,  writing  to  Dun- 
ning, 2nd  November,  1804,  observed — 

'     '  ;'ht  be  a  gratiReation  to  yon  to  see  liow  jyslem- 
'}  viiocLno  afT.iir3  in  India,  I  have  Bent  you  a 
riptii   just  transmitted  to  me  from  the  India  Hotue. 
'obU  to  Hnaven  we  could  boa->t  of  such  arringsmoats  here  I 

Here  is  the  paper  which  sets  forth  the  energetic  policy 
purhix^J  — 

F0HT-W11.UAM.  I.^ith  January,  1A04. 
VTilh  »  »iewr  of  extending  the  practice  of  Vaccine  luocniation 


f 

Won! 


Tu 


*  W ti'-.'in:  .Ir  la  KiMcuiation  en  Turquie  el  FOnaU.    Par  Jean  de  Carro . 


'  HfJtnntr,  toI.  i.  p.  428. 
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througbont  the  East  India  Company's  territories  in  India,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General in  Council  of  Bengal  has  appointed  a  Superintend- 
ent-General of  Vaccine  Inoculation  at  the  Presidency,  and  estab- 
lished subordinate  superintendents  at  several  of  the  interior  stations 
of  the  country ;  namely,  at  Decca,  Moorshedabad,  Patna,  Benares, 
Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  and  Farruckabad.  These  superintendents 
are  the  surgeons  of  the  stations,  and  are  to  act  under  the  orders  of 
the  Superintendent-General  in  whatever  regards  Vaccine  Inocula- 
tion. The  civil  surgeons  also  at  the  several  judicial  and  revenue 
stations  are  to  co-operate  with  these  superintendents  for  the  purpose 
of  forwarding  the  general  object. 

Vaccine  Inoculation  has  also  been  introduced  with  success  into 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  it  is  intended  to  extend  the  practice  to 
Malacca  and  other  places  to  the  eastward ;  and  a  confident  expec- 
tation is  entertained  that  the  benefits  of  this  valuable  discovery 
will  be  diffused  throughout  Asia.  It  is  oven  in  contemplation  to 
extend  it  to  China ;  but  as  the  suspicious  disposition  of  the  Chinese 
might  possibly  ascribe  any  attempt  to  introduce  this  novel  practice 
to  sinister  motives,  it  has  been  postponed  until  the  opinion  of  the 
Company's  servants  there  can  be  obtained. 

Much  of  this  policy  was  due  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
the  Governor-General,  whose  habit  it  was  to  convert  con- 
viction without  delay  into  performance.  To  what  extent 
it  was  found  practicable  to  substitute  vaccination  for 
variolation  among  the  natives  does  not  clearly  appear. 
It  was  comparatively  easy  to  operate  upon  those  imme- 
diately dependent  upon  their  conquerors ;  but  it  was  a 
different  matter  to  disarm  the  aversion  of  the  external 
myriads.  Supposing  the  variolators  preferred  their 
ancient  practice  because  it  was  more  lucrative,  a  number 
of  them  were  brought  to  Calcutta,  and  inquiry  made  as 
to  the  amount  of  their  gains,  which  ascertained,  they 
were  offered  double  pay  if  they  would  adopt  vaccination. 
The  offer  was  readily  accepted,  and  other  variolators, 
hearing  of  it,  volunteered  their  services  on  similar  terms, 
and  were  instructed  and  enrolled  as  official  vaccinators. 
A  declaration  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  twenty-six 
of  these  converted  variolators,  recommending  vaccination, 
to  the  Eastern  world.  The  declaration  was  published  itfc 
the  Calctitta  Gazette,  printed  in  four  languages,  sndL 
widely  circulated  throughout  India.* 

•  The  History  and  Practice  of  Vaccination,     By  James  Moore.    Loki- 
doD,  1817.    P.  230. 
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So  much  was  possible  to  Government;  but  other  means 
ion  were  not  neglected.     It  was  at  first  ima- 
pox  from  the  cow  would  exactly  suit  people 
w!  !iat  animal  in  reverence ;  but,  on  the  contrary. 

til  -  :.x-i  converted  by  the  Brahmina  into  an  argu- 
ment against  its  use,  they  contending,  and  justly,  that 
cotrpox  was  impure.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  various 
pious  frauds  were  attempted.  It  was  pretended  that 
vaccination  was  no  novelty  in  India,  and  that  it  was 
tknowo,  sanctioned,  and  practised  from  time  immemorial. 
»,  Jcnner's  biographer,  relates  these  details  without 

t»iis.I>  ..rvion — 

^ygiciiin  of  liareilly  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gillman, 

'  "at  station,  Bomo  loaves  purporting  to  be  an 

:  work  on  medioine,  entitled  "  Sud'ha  San- 

_'•  jii.j.-.,c.,i..  uamod  Mahadeva,  to  this  efl'eot — 

"  Take  the  matter  of  pustules,  n'hicli  are  naturally  produced  oit 

,  tba  le«tii  of  Cows,  carefully  preserve  it,  and  before  the  breakinK 

oat  of  Smnllpox  make  with  a  fine  instrmuont  n  small  puncture 

I  (Ukt  that  utade  by  a  ^at)  in  a  child's  limb,  and  introduce  into  the 

blood  M  much  of  that  matter  as  is  measured  by  a  quarter  of  a  ratti. 

Tbc£  the  -n-;  e  physician  renders  the  child  secure  from  the  eruption 

of:  :  ■5X-'' 

i ... ..v.Tit  work  from  which  this  passage  was  asserted 

to  hi  taken  was  never  forthcoming,  and  by  competent 
■■thoriticj  vnn  pronounced  "  nothing  more  than  a  well- 
liMtit  device  for  the  reduction  of  ignorant  prejudices,"  the 
itt'  ician  who  put  the  leaves  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 

Gil  iag  included  in  the  tiction.    Baron  continues — 

Id  (irJer  to  overcome  these  native  prejudices  the  late  Mr.  EIUb, 
of  UaJnu,  who  was  well  versed  in  Suuscrit  literature,  actually 
oaapoaed  a  short  poem  iu  that  language  on  Vaccination.  The 
fotm  wnH  M'riHrti  on  old  paper,  and  was  said  to  have  1"  ■  "  fxavd, 
liiit  till  I  of  its  autii|uity  might  iu,!<ist  the  v'.  lod 

tobeii:  the  minds  of  the  Brahmius  while  tru'     ,^        i're- 

"'  ir  saorod  oow. 

1  i  r.  Anderson,  of  Madras,  adopted  the  very  same  expe- 

rt, ui  urdor  to  deceive  the  Hindoos  into  a  behef  tliat  Vaccination 
*!•  ao  ancient  |>raotico  of  their  own.  It  is  scarcely  ueoessary  t<i 
*twrT«  that  had  any  authentic  record  of  such  a  practice  existed 
flitM  sentlemeu  would  never  have  resorted  to  such  coutrivanceA  to 
Via  tueir  object.  • 

•  Boron's  Lift  ofjtnner,  vol.  i.  pp.  556—559. 
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These  impostors  were  not  priests,  but  medical  men;  not 
Jesuits,  but  Protestants ;  not  Levantines,  but  Englishmen 
in  the  service  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company 
To  what  extent  their  frauds  were  operative  is  not  relatw. 
They  were  probably  too  contemptuous  of  native  acumea 
For  good  and  for  evil  the  Hindoo  listens  to  English  ad- 
vice courteously  and  without  contradiction,  but  peisists 
in  his  accustomed  way  of  life  with  the  equanimity  of 
indifference.  That  vaccination  was  an  ancient  practice 
in  India  came  to  be  repeated  in  Europe  and  seriously 
believed,  when,  Jenner's  originality  being  impugned,  the 
truth  came  out,  that  old  Indian  vaccination  was  a  device 
limited  to  Indian  circumstances,  and  never  designed  for 
Western  acceptance. 

In  Madras  vaccination  was  practised  with  much 
energy.  Jenner,  writing  on  7th  May,  1808,  said, "  Won- 
derful to  relate,  the  numbers  vaccinated  in  that  Presi- 
dency in  the  course  of  last  year  amount  to  243,175. 
In  Bombay  it  was  claimed  that  smallpox  was  extirpated; 
Dr.  Helenus  Scott  reporting,  5  th  December,  1806,  that 
"  in  this  island,  swarming  with  mankind,  no  loss  from 
smallpox  has  been  suffered  for  several  years  since  the  in- 
troduction of  vaccine  inoculation."-f-  It  was  not  pre- 
tended that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Bombay  had  been 
vaccinated,  or  even  a  considerable  portion  of  thetn ;  hut 
the  early  vaccinators  appear  to  have  regarded  vaccination 
as  a  sort  of  charm,  the  possession  of  which  kept  off  sniaH- 
pox ;  that  by  the  vaccination,  say,  of  one-tenth  of  wy 
population,  the  unvaccinated  nine-tenths  were  protected. 
This  faith  in  the  vicarious  efficacy  of  vaccination  *** 
not  expressly  avowed,  but  was  implied  in  the  numerous 
reports  of  extirpated  smallpox  in  circumstances  where  no 
attempt  was  made,  or  was  indeed  possible,  to  effect  uni- 
versal vaccination.  , 

Confuted  and  frustrated  in  England,  it  was  Jenners 
habit  to  sigh,  and  turn  from  his  ungrateful  country 
to  the  vast  realms  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  America- 

*  }iaron's  Life  of  Jenner,  vol.  ii.  p.  359.        t  lb.,  vol.  ii.  p.  91 
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Writing  to  Dunning,  on  23rcl  December,  1804,  he  ob- 
Tved — 

Foraigners  Lear,  with  the  utmost  astonishment,  that  in  sorae 
pMti  of  Eou'laiiJ  there  are  persons  who  still  inoculate  for  Small- 
POt.    It  ■        '      '    excite  their  wonder  when  they  see  that 

itiima  t  itcd  in  some  of  their  largest  cities  and  is 

'•!■•  ^•'    ..i.-u  .li-L.iiir,  iironnd  them. 

iv  tho  words — Smallpox  totally  exterminated  in 
:'  tho  largest  cities  in  l.SOl';  Uiat  was  to  say,  after, 
.ihnoHl,  live  years'  acijuaintance  with  vaccination  ! 
A  miraculous  time — waa  it  not  ?    Jenner  went  on — 

Lti  III)  tiut,  wy  friends,  voi  ourselves  too  muoh  at  what  we  see 
hin.  Let  ut>  C'.>n>-i>lei'  this  country  at!  but  a  speck  when  compared 
■■ith  (ho  wide  surface  of  our  planet,  over  which,  thank  God !  Vao- 
ciaia  hu  orunrwUcre  shed  her  influence.  From  tlio  potentate  to 
til*  puMBfit,  in  every  country  but  this,  she  is  received  witli  p-atofol 
ud  OMD  aruu.  What  an  udmiriiblo  arrangement  is  that  made  by 
ttl  lurqai*  of  W«llo«loy,  the  Ooveruor-Oenerul  of  India,  for  the 
•XtemiaaUiOO  uf  the  Smuilpox  ui  that  quarter  of  the  globe !  Con- 
tmUd  with  onr  eiTorts  hero,  what  pigmies  we  appear.-- 

Omne  ifpiotum  pro  mufjnifico  est.     What  inference 

worth  a  straw  could  Jenner  or  anyone  else  draw  from 

L   the  introfliiction  of  vaccination  to  India  ?    The  number 

H  of  the  various  In<lian  peoples  was  unknown ;  and  the 

Hniio<l.^  and  prevalence  of  smallpo.x  am>mg  them  ;  also 

^|b  extent  to  which  they  practised  variolation.     In  tho 

itDBence   of  such  elementary   information,   tales  of  the 

IriutDphs  of  vaccination  in  India  M'ere  so  much  romance. 

So  far  at  vaccination  displaced  variolation,  it  might  be 

takoD  a.'<  the  suljstitution  uf  a  less  evil  for  a  greater  ;  and 

mneh  U  accounted  for  in  some  of  the  early  records  of 

▼aodnation  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  new  practice 

ii    m»s  welcomed  as  a  doliveranco  from  tho  inconveniences 

^^H|  horroni  of  the  old;  and  that  the  discredited  practicii 

^^ns  froqucntly  abandoned  without  resort  to  its  successor. 

A  cwaation  of  variolation  was  a  cessation  of  the  culture 

and  diffusion  of  smallpox ;  and  vaccination  had  often 

the  credit  of  the  reduction  of  smallpox  when  the  credit 


*  Baron'i  L{/e  t^Jaaurr,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 


If  tlii-n  it,  Ik;  taki'ii  as  conceded  tliat  variolation  .'■ 
snialljiox  wlierover  iJiaetised,  can  it  lie  fair  to  uni 
con--idrration  of  tlir  c  >n<ri[uenc';s  of  its  aliateiivnt 
estiiiiatin'c  the  results  of  the  introduction  of  vaccin; 
Yet  scarcely  an  advocate  of  vaccination  permits  tli 
to  enter  into  his  reckoning ! 

The  gratitude  of  the  English  in  India  to  Jenn< 
not  evaporate  without  substantial  expression.  A 
scription  was  started,  and  between  1806  and  18 
received  remittances  to  the  amount  of  £7,383,  thi 
tributors  being — 

Bengal,  £4,000 

Bombay,        2,000 

Madras,  1,383 

An  amusing  instance  of  Jenner's  ignorance  of 
is   found    in   a   letter   to   Dunning,  14th   March, 
wherein  he  ascribes  his  English  money  from  India  I 
gratitude  of  Hindoo  women — 

Yon  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  dhujy  Hindoo  lad 
convincing  me  of  their  grateful  remembrance,  not  merely  in  • 
but  by  a  tangible  offering,  while  my  fair  Christiau  country^ 
pass  me  unheeded  by.| 

Jenner,  in  returninir  thanks  to  Dr.  Flemine,  of  Cali 
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"•  :iie  BO  terrifioil,  particularly  when  toW  tlmt  their 

'■■■  uated,  would  tako  tbe  similituilcs  of  bulls  ami  cows, 

'Ji-.        .•  ;■:,:.'  to  the  practice  has  arisen  among  tbeui ;  and 

Uii  •     \..L\-'   been  cij-culated   through   the  country  with 

1 '  .  The  consetiucnee  Las  been  tbe  re-Introduction  of 

^  ition,  which  has  produced  an  epidemic  Sniollpox 

I'!  .ipolis  and  tlie  whole  island,  except  in  those  parts 

>'  ^  '.1  bad  pronoualy  been  so  generally  adopted  as  to 

tiriiiii  iiH  upiuiiuch.     This,  now  too  late,  has  opened  tlieu'  eyes,  and 

Oi*f  MO  the  puwers  of  the  Cowpox.     The  folly  of  the  oppositionists 

&••  gone  ho  far  as  to  exhibit  prints  of  children  undergoing  trans- 

'(Uuution  from  the  human  being  into  that  of  the  brute/-' 

These  prints  were,  many  of  thein,  intended  for  fun. 
*»ij  could  have  no  serious  influence,  Tlif  decline  of 
faith  iu  vaccination  was  due  to  the  general  discovery 
^"kat  it  did  Hot  prevent  smallpox,  and  that  it  did  excite 
other  ailments.  "It  made  smallpox  ruilder"  was  the 
"Apology  even  then  CDming  into  vogue.  As  for  the  epi- 
*l«niic  of  smallpox  raised  in  London  and  the  whole  island 
tj  tlio  neglect  of  vaccination  and  a  return  to  variolation, 
it  was  a  creation  of  Jenner's  fancy,  There  wa.s  less 
Hmallpox  in  London  iu  180G  than  in  1805  ;  but  if  there 
not  more,  the  bold  Jennerian  would  answer,  there 
'fit  to  have  lM<en,  and  it  could  only  be  through  the 
mercy  of  Providence  that  there  was  not. 

Throughout  the  century,  the  English  in  India  have 
lan^d  uo  pains  to  difluse  and  enforce  vaccination  among 
inhabitants,  numerous  medical  men  tinding  place  ana 
ill  the  futile  occupation.      Smallpox  can  only  be 
o\  by  systematic  sanitation,  which   is  laborioas 

ail  lit;  and  among  peoples  whose  conditions  and 

habits  of  life  freely  Generate  zymotic  disea.se,  vaccination 
i»  aM  likely  t<j  bo  ctlectivo  as  any  other  sort  of  incanta- 
Uon.  Sir  Richard  Temple  states  the  position  at  this  day 
in  these  words — 

Smolltiox  is  nniversally  prevalent  in  India,  carrying  off  tens  of 
thousanoti  of  victims,  ehildreu  especially,  in  almost  every  province 
.YMX  by  year,  and  impairing  or  disfiguring  others  for  life.  The 
Oovemment  boa  for  many  years  made  persistent  efforti  to  arrest 


*  Baron'i  Life  o/Jenntr,  voL  iL  p.  I 
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the  disease  by  means  of  Vaccination,  with  remarkable  sti 
some  districts,  like  that  of  Eumaonin  the  Himalayas,  bntg 
with  indifferent  success,  and  often  without  any  perceptibl 
The  practice  of  Vaccination  not  being  in  vogue,  Inoculat: 
to  be  largely  adopted  by  the  natives  in  many  districts,  bat 
been  prohibited,  though  not  always  prevented  actually.  T 
everywhere  undertakes  or  encourages  Vaccination.  Hnii 
native  vaccinators  are  employed,  and  returns  are  rendered 
numbers  of  persons  said  to  be  successfully  vaccinated.  N 
less  Smallpox  appears  again  and  again  with  terrible  manift 
before  the  people,  and  causes  them  to  disbeheve  the  ef 
Vaccination.* 

We  now  come  to  Ceylon,  in  which  vaccinati< 
held  to  have  had  a  perfect  triumph.  "  To  Swed 
to  Ceylon,"  says  Baron,  "  Dr.  Jenner  was  in  the  1 
pointing  when  he  wished  to  prove  what  his  dii 
might  accomplish;  or  when  he  lamented  tha 
obstinacy  of  his  fellow-creatures  which,  witl 
examples  before  them,  could  induce  them  to  rejec 
ings  within  their  reach."t  Sweden  we  shall  dis 
another  chapter,  and  of  Ceylon  I  may  observe 
portion  of  the  island  was  taken  by  the  British  fr 
Dutch  in  1795,  and  that  in  several  parts  it  wa,s  ex< 
unhealthy.  Smallpox  was  a  frequent  and  dead 
demic,  but  to  what  extent  there  is  no  evidence  sa^ 
say  and  estimates  from  hearssay.  The  Dutch  c 
concern  themselves  with  the  health  of  the  nati> 
when  the  English  took  over  their  settlements  in  '. 
the  midst  of  a  severe  epidemic,  they  opened  hospi 
smallpox  and  for  inoculation  with  smallpox  unt 
supervision  of  Dr.  Christie.^  He,  hearing  the  gl 
ings  of  vaccination,  resolved  to  introduce  the  p 
and  having  in  1802  received  virus  from  Dr,  S< 
Bomba}^  he  set  to  work  with  systematic  energy  a: 
severance.  Supported  by  the  authority  of  sue 
Governors,  he  closed  the  hospitals,  forbade  varii 
organised  a  staff  of  vaccinators,  and  kept  them  em 


*  India  in  ISSO.  t  Li/eofJinner,  vol.  i.  p.  426. 

i  An  Account  of  the  liitroJuction,  Pro<jr(!<>i,  anil  Siicciss  of  Va 
inCtijlon.     By  Thomas  Christie,  M.  D.     London,  1811. 
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until  the  greater  part  of  the  population  under  English 
influence  was  vaccinated.  In  the  words  of  Moore, 
writing  in  1816 — 

At  length  tbe  priesthood  submitted  to  Vaccination,  the  last  to 
adopt  this  innovation  upon  their  ancient  customs ;  and  the  remains 
of  the  Smallpox  were  happily  extinguished  in  all  that  part  of  the 
island  which  belonged  to  Great  Britain.''' 

That  smallpox  had  been  exterminated  by  vaccination 
in  Ceylon  was  set  forth  by  vaccinators  as  something  in- 
<lisputable ;  but  there  were  two  observations  to  make — 
first,  that  smallpox  was  often  suppressed  in  the  sense 
tiiat  for  a  time  there  was  no  smallpox  in  a  certain 
population,  and  especially  subsequent  to  a  severe  epi- 
demic; and  second,  that  variolation  was  suppressed. 
Granted  that  smallpox  ceased  in  Ceylon  coincidently  with 
tlie  introduction  of  vaccination,  it  may  be  fairly  held 
that  the  exhaustion  induced  by  the  preceding  epidemic, 
»nd  the  ces.satiou  of  variolation,  were  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon.  What  remains  to  be  said  of  Ceylon, 
I  shall  leave  Dr.  George  Gregory,  physician  of  the  London 
Smallpox  and  Vaccination  Hospital,  to  say  for  me.  He 
wrote — 

Cejlon  was  the  British  colony  where  the  Government  earliest 
Mterfered  and  most  vigorously  encouraged  the  practice  of  Vaccina- 
tion. Salaried  vaccinators  were  scattered  over  the  whole  island. 
So  raccessfnl  were  their  labours,  that  up  to  the  befjiiming  of  1819, 
it  bad  often  been  said  that  the  experiment  of  exteniiitiating  Small- 

J  ox  Lad  been  made  and  successfully  carried  out  in  Ceylon.  In 
oly,  1813,  however,  a  severe  epidemic  Smallpox  broke  out  there. 
In  1830  a  second  epidomic  overspread  the  islund — in  1833  a  tliird, 
aod  in  1836  a  fourth.  In  these  four  epidemics,  VI^'hiI  persons 
Were  attacked,  of  whom  4,090  died,  being  at  the  rate  of  33  per 
**nt,,  or  one  out  of  every  three. 

In  each  of  these  epidemics  a  certain  number  of  vaccinated 
PWsons  took  Smallpox.  The  proportion  of  t!;o  vaccinated  to  the 
unprotected  varied.  In  the  tlurd  epidemic,  out  of  a  total  of  460 
iittkcked,  &il  repre.Kcutcd  themselves  as  vacciuatcd.f 

Vaccination  was  introduced  to  China  from  the  Engli.sh 


^Tht   IliMory  and    Practice  of   Vaccination.       By  James   Moore, 
loadon,  1817.     P.  24-.». 
^  LtclurtKontht  Eruji'.iri'  Ftvsn.     London,  1843.     I*.  210. 
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factory  at  Canton,  and  Sir  George  Staunton  translated 
into  Chinese  a  tract  on  Cowpox,  and  had  it  printed  at 
Canton  in  1805,  the  translator's  name  and  the  foreign 
origin  of  the  practice  being  suppressed.  Jenner,  writing 
to  Dunning,  10th  December,  1806,  said — 

From  Canton  I  have  a  most  ourioos  production — a  pamphlet  on 
Vaccination  in  the  Chinese  language.  Little  did  I  thmk,  my 
friend,  when  onr  correspondenoe  first  began,  that  Heaven  had  in 
store  for  me  such  abundant  happiness.    May  I  be  grateful  I 

The  Chinese  had  their  own  system  of  variolation, 
namely,  the  use  of  pulverised  smallpox  scabs  as  snuff; 
but  some  of  them  accepted  vaccination,  tried  it,  and 
dropped  it  when  they  found  it  did  not  keep  off  the 
disease  as  warranted.  Smallpox  in  China  is  almost  ex- 
clusively a  disease  of  childhood,  and  is  little  dreaded. 
Dr.  D.  F.  Rennie,  medical  officer  to  the  British  Embassy  at 
Peking  in  1861-62,  says  of  that  city — 

Since  1820  vaccination  (introduced  from  Canton)  has  been 
practised  to  a  limited  extent  among  the  population — probably  one- 
mth  may  be  vaccinated.  At  one  time  it  was  believed  to  afford 
protection,  Smallpox  not  liaving  been  so  common  immediately 
after  its  introduction.  Of  recent  years,  however,  confidence  in  it 
has  considerably  diminished,  owing  to  the  frequency  with  which 
those  are  attacked  who  have  been  vaccinated.'- 

Persia  was  sometimes  referred  to  in  the  ravings  that 
went  on  as  to  the  triumphs  of  vaccination  in  the  East; 
but  what  was  known  of  Persia  ?     The  practice  was  intro- 
duced  where    Europeans  were   resident,  but  it   never 
became  general.     Dr.  C.  J.  Willis  has  recently  described 
surgery  and  medicine  in  Persia  as  extremely  rude  and  __j 
superstitious,  and  that  "  vaccination  is  not  in  favour,.     - 
whilst  inoculation,  or  the  direct  communication  of  thi_^^ 
disorder,  by  placing  the  patient  in  the  same  bed  with  on^  _, 
suffering  from  smallpox  of  the  most  virulent  type,  is  th     .^^ 
method  pursued."  -f- 

It   was   natural    enough   for  Jennor,  in   presence  aco/ 
failure  and  contempt  in  England,  to  appeal  to  success  Tr  a 


•  Pukinij  anil  the  Pek'ingme.     London  :  1  Sdii. 
f  Brilixh  MeUcalJonrnal,  26th  April,  ISTD. 
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the  East,  and  to  try  to  overwhelm  his  adversaries  with 
t^    '  which  they  could  not  overtake ;  but  any  one  of 

ji.  mpcr  must  have  perceived  that  if  vaccination 

wn."*  U.I  be  vindicated,  data  of  a  ver^'  ditferont  order  would 
have  to  bo  forthcoming.  Where  the  number  of  the 
population  in  a  distant  region  was  unknown,  where  the 
orclinary  prevalence  of  smallpox  among  thu  people  was 
untlefined,  where  the  extent  of  artificial  variolation  was 
on.specitied,  and  the  existence  and  intensity  of  related 
forms  of  zymotic  disease  were  undesciibed,  what  con- 
clusion could  be  drawn  as  to  the  efficacy  of  vaccination 
that  ft  man  of  science  was  bound  to  respect  (  Why 
should  certain  knowledge  m  England  be  surrendered  for 
assertion  from  abroad. 


m 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

fiin-'l'SIOX  OF  VACCINATION  THROUGHOUT  EUUOPE. 

V^ACciSATiox  was  accepted  as  a  revelation,  and  diffused 
4s  a  religion,  and  w.<ts  almo.it  everywhere  received  gladly. 
We  have  to  Ijear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  way  had 
hecn  made  straight  for  it  by  the  practice  of  inoculation 
with   smallpox ;    which   practice,  after  a  struggle   pro- 
longed over  many  years,  had  become  an  established  part 
of  medical  art,  and  was  only  limited  in  it-s  applieatiuu  by 
veuience  and  risks  that  attended  it.     Tlie  pro- 
,10  primitive  vaccinators  was,  that  the  security 
■which  resulted  from  inoculation  with  smallpox  wn^  to  be 
had  from  inoculation  with  cowpox,  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, al>solute  safety,  and  absolute  permanence.     The 

ar. ■  •  was,  that  since  no  one  could  have  smallpox 

I,'  \\ ever  alight  the  attack),  and  as  cowpox  was  a 

miJJ  luiiu  of  smallpox,  it  sufliced  to  be  inoculated  with 
cowpox  to  be  safe  from  .smallpox  through  life;  and  if 
only  the  inllictioii  of  cowpox  were  made  universal, 
Htniulpox  would  bo  extirpated.  Such  was  the  plausible 
doctnni:;  so  plausible  that  it  had  only  to  bo  stated  to 
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<M)mmand  assent;  whilst  so  great  waa  the  elation  over 
the  discovery  (as  much,  perhaps,  for  deliverance  from 
inoculation  with  smallpox  as  from  smallpox  itself)  that 
it  was  accounted  a  sacred  duty  to  diffuse  its  benefits  over 
the  whole  earth.  Greater  good  on  easier  terms  it  was 
difficult  to  imagine.  With  a  scratch  of  a  needle  one  of 
the  worst  penalties  attached  to  over-crowding,  to  tilth, 
and  to  ill-living,  might  be  avoided  and  done  away  with 
for  ever. 

How  pleasant  are  snob  sagared  lies, 

Deceiving  by  their  sweetness  I 

The  first  cowpox  missionaries  were  Dr.  Marshall  and 
Dr.  Walker.  £100  was  teased  out  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
£100  out  of  the  War  Office  toward  their  expenses,  and 

? laced  on  board  the  Endy')nion,  they  proceeded,  on  1st 
uly,  1800,  to  the  Mediterranean.  At  Gibraltar,  Minorca, 
and  Malta,  they  vaccinated  soldiers  and  sailors,  first 
operating  on  orphans  and  foundlings  to  give  the  gallant 
fellows  courage.  Then  Walker  accompanied  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  to  Egypt,  from  whence,  after  a  variety  of 
adventures,  he  returned  to  London  to  serve  as  domestic 
apostle,  and  vex  Jenncr  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Marshall  proceeded  to  Sicily  and  Naples.  In  Palermo, 
in  the  preceding  year,  1799,  there  had  been  an  epidemic, 
in  which,  it  was  said,  8,000  had  perished,  and  Marshall 
appeared  on  the  scone  as  a  belated  messenger  of  salvation. 
At  Naples  he  had  a  cordial  reception  from  the  wretched 
Ferdinand  IV.  and  his  wretched  court,  who,  with  general 
indifference  or  enmity  to  what  was  good,  were  ready  to 
show  themselves  gracious  toward  cowpox.  Marshall 
went  through  the  customary  performances  of  the  variolous 
test  and  the  exposure  of  the  vaccinated  to  infection ;  and 
without  further  ado  an  hospital  was  opened,  and  all  who 
would  be  saved  from  smallpox  were  entreated  to  hasten 
and  receive  the  new  inoculation. 

It  was  not  unusual  [wrote  Marshall  to  .Tenner]  to  see  in  the 
morning  a  procession  of  men,  women,  and  children,  conducted 
tliroush  the  streets  by  a  priest  carrying  a  cross,  coming  to  the 
hospital  to  bo  inoculated.    By  such  popular  means,  the  practice 
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•  with  no  opposition;  and  the  common  people  cxx)rcKsed  tliem- 
res  u  eert&m  tliAt  it  was  a  blessing  sent  from  Heaven,  tLougb 
iBaeortind  by  one  heretic  and  practised  by  anotber. 

When  Marsliall  was  at  Gibraltar,  Lord  Keith  iasueil 
the  following  memorandum  to  the  fleet — 

H.M.  Sbip  Fmidrotjant, 
QlBRALTAP.  Bay,  lOth  October,  ISOO. 
Any  soldiers,  neamon,  or  marines  in  the  Fleet  who  may  not  have 
L^M  Stnalliwx,  and  wish  to  avoid  that  dreadful  malady,  may, 
iieation  to  Dr.  Marshall,  on  board  the  flag-ship,  be  iuoou- 
F%itli  the  Cowpox,  which,  without  paia  or  illness,  or  roqiiiriufj 
particular  diet  or  state  of  body,  or  leaving  any  marks,  effectually 
excludes  all  possibility  of  the  patient  ever  being  atlected  with  the 
SnmUpos. 
Sy  command  of  the  Viee-Admiral,  Philip  Beaveb. 

To  the  respective  Captains  of  the  Fleet. 

T  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  there  waa  little  delay 
in  introducing  vaccination  to  the  British  navy.  Sir 
Gilb-rt  Blane  was  urgent,  Earl  Spencer,  first  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  aequicscent.  and  Dr.  Trotter,  physician  to 
the  fleet,  enthusiastic  So  early  as  9th  December,  1800, 
Trotter  was  prophesying — 

TLe  Jennerian  Inoculation  will  be  deservedly  recprded  as  oDe 
(it  tLe  great«et  blebsiugs  to  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  that  ever 
was  extended  to  it. 

Smallpox  was  one  of  the  pests  of  the  service.  Trotter, 
writing  20th  February,  ISOl,  said — 

Within  the  post  seven  years  there  have  been  more  than  a 
bundrrd  iastanccs  in  which  tlie  seamen  have  been  infected  ; 
twenty  having  occurred  in  the  last  six  mouths  in  the  Channel 
fl««t  liloue. 

These  outbreaks  were  invariably  referred  to  an  origin 
external  to  the  ship  ;  as  if  anywhere  smallpox  could  have 
had  a  more  congenial  breeding-place  than  the  crow  of  a 
inan-of-war '      As   Dr.   Johnson   observed,   "When  you 

ok  down  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  space  lielow,  you 
the  utmost  extremity  of  human  misery  ;  such  crowd- 
ing, such  filth,  such  stench  !"•     Incited  by  the  enthusi- 
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astic  Trotter,  the  medical  officers  of  the  Fleet  subscribed 
for  a  gold  medal,  and  presented  it  to  Jenner.  On  the 
obverse,  Apollo  was  represented  introducing  a  young  sea- 
man recovered  from  cowpox  to  Britannia,  who,  in  return, 
extended  a  civic  crown,  on  which  was  inscribed  Jenner; 
above  were  the  words.  Alba  nautis  stella  ref visit,  and 
below  the  date,  1801.  On  the  reverse  was  an  anchor 
and  over  it  Georgia  TeHio  Bege,  and  under  it  Spencer 
Duces.  The  medal  was  presented  to  Jenner  in  February. 
1801. 

The  dates  are  worth  noting  afresh.  Jenner's  Inquiry 
was  published  in  the  summer  of  1798 ;  and  thus  we  see 
that  within  three  years  his  prescription  for  the  pre- 
vention and  extermination  of  smallpox  was  adopted  in  a 
branch  of  the  public  service  where  obstinate  conservatism 
was  the  ruling  temper ;  Mid  an  assertion  that  only  time 
could  test  was  accepted  without  hesitation  as  verified  and 
certain.  If  vaccination  had  answered  to  the  claim  made 
for  it,  the  haste  wherewith  it  was  acknowledged  would 
have  been  unjustifiable,  and  wholly  unlike  the  struggle 
that  truth  has  commonly  to  pass  through  in  order  to 
obtain  supremacy  in  the  intellect  and  practice  of  man- 
kind. 

The  first  attempts  to  inoculate  with  cowpox  in  France 
proving  futile,  Dr.  Woodville  went  over  to  Paris  in  1800 
to  show  in  practice  the  method  of  operation.  He  had  a 
warm  reception,  and  the  Quaker  was  overwhelmed  with 
the  exuberant  attentions  to  which  he  was  subjected.  In 
the  Moniteur  he  was  described  as  "  a  learned  man,  ani- 
mated with  generous  zeal,  and  worthy  of  gratitude  and 
praise ;"  who  had  inoculated  six  thousand  children  with 
invariable  success ;  and  that  cowpox  as  a  preventive  of 
smallpox  could  only  be  spoken  of  as  something  miracu- 
lous. A  house  was  opened  as  a  vaccine  station,  and  men, 
women,  and  children,  fiocked  thither  to  receive  the  benign 
fluid  and  life-long  protection  from  a  dreadful  malady. 

When  the  negotiations  for  the  peace  of  Amiens  were  in 
progress,  1802,  an  address  was  presented  with  much 
pomp  to  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  by  the  Medical  Com- 
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tolttiH)  of  the  Sommc,  claiming  brotherhood  with   the 

fi' ■  ■  ns  of  England,  eulogising  Jenner,  denouncing  hia 

,  'I  ■,  stigniatlsing  variolators  as  acting  neither  from 

e,  lu'.i:  of  truth  nor  for  the  glory  of  their  profession, 

nt,  from  avarice  and  hatred  of  improvement ;  ^vhiIst,  as 

''  of  numerous  exporimonts,  "  the  discovery  made 

:; ,.  -id  had  been  stamped  with  the  seal  of  infallibility 

in  Fnvnce." 

At  first,  vaccination  in  France  was  left  to  voluntary 
ef&wt,  and  made  little  progress  in  face  of  a  strenuous 
r  developed  by  alanued  variolators ;  but  a  severe 

-        _        epidemic  in  1802  incited  the  Government  to 
action.     A  medical  commission  was  appointed  to  investi- 
gate and  report,  and  in  1804  it  was  determined  to  spare 
no  effort  to  extend  vaccination  over  the  whole  of  France. 
A  C-t^ntral  Committee  for  Vaccination  wsis  constituted, 
and  appeals  and  commands  were  addressed  to  the  clergy 
and  otKcials  of  all  orders  to   have   those    under  their 
authority  and  influence  inoculated  with  cowpox.     Some 
prefects  were  content  to  recommend  and  warn,  but  others 
adoptfxl  more  vigorous  measures,  such  as  the  exclusion  of 
the  un vaccinated  from  schools,  from  employment,  from 
charities — in  short,  anticipating  much  legislation  that  has 
•mrv.i-  into  force,  or  that  fanatics  wish  to  bring  into  force. 
It.'ss,  the  progress  made  did  not  satisfy  Napoleon, 
.....      ..iig  that  until  vaccination  was  everywhere  paid 

(or  by  the  State,  its  performance  must  remain  irregidar 
and  {vrfunctory,  a  manifesto  was  issued  to  the  effect  that 
his  M.HJtsty  the  Emperor  and  King  had  learned  from  the 
r  f  the  Central  Committee  that  the  preservation 

:ise  of  his  vast  dominions  were  immediately  re- 
lated to  systematic  and  universal  vaccination ;  wherefore. 
In-  ^f"  •••sty,  wishing  to  give  a  signal  mark  of  his  paternal 
for  his  subjects,  had  granted  to  his  E.vcellency 
tilt  jimister  of  the  Interior,  an  annual  special  credit, 
'li-ntined  to  provide  for  the  expenses  nece-ssary  for  ex- 
r  he  new  practice,  and  for  forming  centres  of  issue 

'  ;  I."  virus  in  twenty-four  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 

Empire — these,  then,  including  Brus.sels,  Florence,  Parma 
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and  Turin.  And  his  Majesty  had  also,  out  of  his  paternal 
benevolence,  provided  annual  prizes  as  incentives  to 
emulation  in  propagating  vaccination,  so  that  the  scourge 
of  smallpox  might  be  completely  banished  from  his  terri- 
tories. 

It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  as  to  how  much  serious 
faith  lay  within  this  apparent  zeal  for  vaccination ;  for, 
as  Professor  Seeley  observes,  "  Napoleon  seemed  to  care 
for  no  opinion,  though  he  adopted,  with  studied  artificial 
vehemence,  every  fashionable  opinion  in  turn."  There 
might  be,  I  dare  say,  something  piquant  to  his  theatrical 
genius  in  opposing  his  odious  contempt  for  liuman  life  to 
the  rigorous  enforcement  of  what  was  considered  a  supreme 
prescription  for  its  preservation.  Jenner  availed  himself 
of  the  Emperor's  histrionic  instinct  in  soliciting  the  re- 
lease of  English  travellers  detained  in  France.  To  one  of 
the.se  occasions  we  owe  the  artless  anecdote  of  the  arrest 
of  Napoleon's  refusal  by  the  interposition  of  Josephine, 
who  exclaimed,  "Jenner!"  The  Emperor  paused  and 
said,  "Jenner!  ah,  we  can  deny  nothing  to  that  man!" 
It  is  sad  to  relate,  the  favour  was  not  reciprocated. 
When  Jenner,  at  the  suggestion  of  Baron  Corvisart, 
appealed  to  the  British  Government  for  similar  indul- 
gence to  a  Frenchman,  he  had  to  report  that  there 
was  no  charm  in  his  intervention  among  his  country- 
men. 

That  vaccination  should  have  a  welcome  in  Spain  was 
not  surprising,  after  its  reception  in  Naples.  "The  craze 
was  universal,  and  diffused  through  the  lowest  intelli- 
gences. Co^\'pox  was  introduced  to  Madrid  with  the 
certificate  of  i  ranee  under  that  of  England ;  and,  spite  of 
the  distractions  of  the  time,  excited  much  attention. 
Mr.  Allen,  secretary  to  Lord  Holland,  writing  to  Jenner 
from  Madrid  in  1803,  observed — 

There  is  no  country  likely  to  receive  more  benefit  from  yonr 
laboni-R  than  Spain ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  mortality  among 
children  from  the  Smallpox  has  always  been  very  preat ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  inoculation  for  the  Cou-pox  has  been  received 
witli  the  same  enthusiasm  here  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe ;  though  I 
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/to  odd  that  the  inocnlation  of  the  spurious  sort  has  proved 
to  manjr  cLuldreu  at  Seville,  who  havo  fallen  ^-ictims  to  the 
8(n*l]pox  aft«r  they  hod  been  pronounced  secure  from  that  disease.* 

There  were  philosophising  doctors  in  Madrid  who  did 
not  see  why  cowpox  should  possess  a  singular  efficacy, 
and  induced  the  Kiny,  in  1804,  to  order  that  all  the 
children  in  the  foundling  hospital  should  be  inoculated 
with  goatpox.  They  did  not,  perhaps,  know  that  Jenner 
W  inoculated  his  son  with  swinepox,  and  that  the  child 
ondcrwent  the  variolous  test  on  several  occasions  with 
impunity. 
iV  great  event  in  connection  with  Spain  was  the 
p'litiun  of  Dr.  Francis  Xavier  Balmis,  physician  to  his 
itliolic  Majesty.  He  ohtained  a  concession  to  introduce 
^Boeinatian  to  the  colonies  in  America  and  Asia,  and  to 
ly  expenses  by  freely  trading  in  merchandise.  Ho 
I  from  Corunna.  30th  November,  1803,  with  twenty- 
mo rhildren  for  the  propagation  of  virus.  The  Canary 
Islaniis  wore  first  visited,  then  Porto  Kico,  and  at  Caracas 
the  party  divided,  Don  Francis  Salvani  proceeding  to 
Peru  and  Chili,  whilst  Halmis  attended  to  Cuba  and 
Kico,  crossing  the  Pacific  to  the  Philippines  with 
enty-six  children  to  maintain  the  succession  of  the 
'^inis,  and  proceeding  from  thence  to  Macao  and  Canton. 
'Uving  circumnavigated  the  globe  as  vaccinator  and 
tnider,  Balmis  re-appeared  in  Madrid  with  great  ^chtl, 
*iiil  kLssed  the  King's  hand  on  7th  September,  1806. 
niilanthropy  and  business  were  successfully  combined, 
'ot  a»  Moore,  writing  in  1817,  observes — 

I'  yearn  were  nobly  spent  by  this  excellent  man  in 
K-'  cine  Girdle  round  the  globe;  and  it  is  an  additional 

pltjuuib  tu  learn  that  by  trading  during  liis  circiirnnavif^tiuu,  he 
»<<inired  an  easy  fortune,  lie  now  oujoys  at  Mmliid  the  distinction 
U  bM  irivrit«sl,  and  patronises  the  diffusion  of  Vaccination  through 
«l!«  PoniiiMila.f 

*fcBio'»  Hff  ff  Jmnrr,  vol.  L  p.  604.     Allen  little  (OspectiKl  that 
"«i'  ■         Cowpox;  that  it  was  only  "»pnriou«" 

thi  .X. 

t  ,„.    /,,.,,,,,,  ,;,    ,  .,    ,..■,.,  .,1.     By  J&mea  Moore.     Loudon,   1818. 
P-  S79. 
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— —  h">"'J  ^^-"I'l 

anticipated  tlmt  tlie  iin('uli<,'liteii 
soon  ainircciate  the  value  of  the  i 
^'ratilyiuj,'  to  know  tlial  tlie  nui 
immense  tract  of  country  betw 
Spanish  colonies  all  received  tli 
readinesg.  They  acquired  the  i 
formed  the  operation  with  great  > 

Thus  not  only  the  Spani 
under  the  dominion  of  cowp 
the  Indians;  and  not  reli 
became  experts  in  the  practi 
tinues — 

Fame  had  preceded  the  am\ 
approaching  the  capital,  he  was 
bishop,  and  all  the  civil  and  eccli 
was  celebrated  with  religious  p 
short  time  more  than  fifty  tho 
Similar  honours  awaited  the  e 
course.  At  Quito  they  were  g 
festivity.  Such  expressions  weU 
Colombia,  the  Indians  more  espe< 
by  the  horrid  ravages  of  Smallpox 
affliction  which  Heaven  could  ser 
in  a  viUage,  a  panic  seized  every 
isolated  hovel,  to  which  those  w! 
were  banished.    There,  without  si 
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in  inuifjinative  desire — less  what  is  true  than  what  b 

wished  to  bo  true,  or  to  be  taken  for  true.     We  know 

thf  difficulty  of  vaccinating  populations  dwelling  within 

<l«!fine<l  limits  and  under  highly  organised  governuients, 

and  we  can  therefore  estimate  the  claims  made  for  Bahuis 

and  his  partners  as  roving  traders  and  quacks  in  the 

'torif-s  «»ccupicd  by  Spaniards  and  Indians.     Yet  it 

with   yards  of  Jtiytliical  rubbish  of  this  sort  that 

'^inators  tried  to  divert  the  attention  of  their 

C"i  I  from  the  failures  of  vaccination  within  their 

<nm  e.xpcricnce ;  and  when  worried  with  ever-recurring 

Jisasters  at  home,  it  was  in  turning  to  Mexico  and  Peru 

thit  Jenner  profe.sscd  to  find  consolation. 

''    '■       '.  of  Milan,  was  described  as  "the  apostle  of 
^  in  NortliL-rn  Italy,"  and  "  unquestionably  the 

gtsatcat  tor  in  the  world."*     His  operations  re- 

eeivcd  ii  <  tiun  of  the  Napoleonic  administration,  and 
Nearly  a.f  IsOI  he  was  appointed  Director  of  Vaccina- 
tion to  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  "  Strong  measures," 
imUsa  Moore,  "  were  adopted  ;  proclamations  were  read 
ff'  pulpit;  vaccination  was  practised  in  every 

^'  i  the  clergy  gave  such  effectual  aid,  that  the 

rhifewor  and  his  associates  in  three  years  vaccinated 
«0,000 persons,  and  extinguished  smallpox  in  Lombardy.""f- 
In  other  words,  the  vaccination  of  70,000  persons  ex- 
'inguished  smallpox  in  a  population  of  several  millions ! 
H»rrtn  enlarges  the  numbers,  saying  that  Dr.  Sacco  and 
^vi  assistants  in  the  course  of  eight  years  vaccinated 
1500,000  persons ;  and  cites  a  letter  from  Sacco,  dated 
from  Trifste,  .5th  January,  1808,  with  the  following  ex- 
traordinary statement — 
I>aniV;  eight  years  I  reckon  moro  tlian  600,000  vaccinated  by 

*T  ""  ■■  ' '    ~r<\  more  than  700,000  by  iny  depatios  in  the 

te  nts  of  the  kingilom.     I   ai<hiu-e  you,  out  of  a 

fi\^ ,..  „. J.UOO  to  have  vucciiiated  1,300,000  is  gometbing 

•*  BOMt  of;   and  I  flatter  myself  iLiit  in  Italy  I  have  been  the 
Bitin»  i.f  i.ir.inoting  Vaccination  in  a  degree  which  no  other  Icing- 
:  :ie  population  has  equalled.  { 

•  liiruaD  iuV  o/Jmner,  vol.  ii.  p.  234.  J  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 12, 

1  BUtary  t/  Vaccination,  Londou,  1817.     P.  283. 
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Avlu'tlicr  viiccinatecl  or  uiivacciiiated,  was  prole 
nearly  thirty  yrars.     Tlic  disappearance  of  t 
had,  however,  set  in  before  vaccination  was  het 
gU  the  subsidence  was  claimed  for  Sacco,  althoi 

tended  to  millions  of  Italians  who  owed  noth 
new  prophylactic.  As  already  observed,  from  s 
undefined,  the  area  and  intensity  of  smallpox  wi 
diminishing  toward  the  close  of  last  century,  t 
spite  of  the  stimulus  applied  to  the  disease  bj 
"'  inoculation.     It  may  have  been  so  stimulated 

been  worked  out — forced,  as  it  were,  to  exhaus 
the  habit  of  much  else,  good  and  bad,  when  de 
the  extremity  of  existence. 

As  a  grand  vaccinator  Dr.  De  Carro,  of  V: 
scarcely  less  distinguished  than  Sacco.  He  w 
from  Geneva,  who  had  studied  and  graduatec 
burgh,  and  settled  in  Vienna.  He  performe< 
vaccination  on  the  Continent,  in  1799,  y 
conveyed  on  a  couple  of  threads  from  Dr.  Pea 
in  1802  he  succeeded  in  transmitting  the  fin 
virus  to  India.  De  Carro  conducted  his  opera 
great  energy  and  tact,  and  in   1802   he  in 
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Sacco  and  De  Carro  corresponded  with  Jenner,  and  it 
is  worth  noting  that  both  concurred  with  him  in  the 
opinion  that  cowpox  originated  in  horsegrease ;  and, 
ftirthor,  that  horsegrease  was  as  good  against  smallpox 
&»  horsegrease  cowpox  itself.  Indeed,  Sacco  set  up  a 
stock  of  virus  derived  from  horsegrease,  operated  with 
it,  and  supplied  De  Carro,  who  used  it  so  freely  in  Vienna 
that,  as  he  said,  he  could  not  tell  the  vaccinated  from 
"le  wjiiinated.  Writing  to  Jenner,  on  21st  June,  1803, 
De  Carro  observed — 

TL«  means  of  making  your  discovery  were  everywhere ;  yet 
nobody  before  yon  bad  the  least  idea  of  tbo  sin^lar  connection 
"eiwMn  Uie  Uorsegrease,  tbe  Cowpox,  and  the  Smallpox.'^ 

The  favour  shown  for  vaccination  by  the  English 
Court  facilitated  its  adoption  throughout  Germany ;  and 
it  might  be  said  the  craze  went  of  itself,  compelling 

ronage  and  exacting  advocacy.  The  King  of  Prussia 
"pened  a  Royal  Inoculation  Institute  in  Berlin,  and 
'facts  and  medals,  speeches  and  sermons,  were  brought 
"»to  requisition  to  recommend  the  new  rite.  From  the 
"irore  created,  many  were  led  to  believe  that  all  Prus.sia 
*aa  vaccinated,  and  as  smallpox  ceased  to  prevail,  cow- 
pox  ha<l  the  credits  To  vaccinate  a  nation,  however,  is 
'•r  from  easily  accomplished,  and  when  we  refer  to  the 
ofticiu!  accounts,  we  discover  that,  notwithstanding  great 
••lo,  the  numbers  operated  upon  constituted  less  than  a 
tithe  of  the  people.  Jenner  cites  a  report  of  Professor 
Avelin,  of  Berlin,  in  a  letter  to  Moore,  15th  February, 
1812,  as  authority  for  these  statistics — 

The  anniversary  of  the  invention  of  tbe  Cowpox  Inoculation,  or 
U)e  JenncTian  I'east,  was  celebrntcd  very  solemnly  at  Berlin  on 
lith  May.  By  public  acconnts,  it  appeai-s  that  there  were  iooen- 
l&Ud  iu  all  the  Pnifsiaii  States — 

In  1801 9,772 

180-2 17.05^ 

1803 fii).0o4 

1804 10'J,yi>0 

1806 43,5B5 

Ai  IhMW  times  tbe  population  was  about  9,748,000.    From  1806 

*  Baron's  H/i  tjfjinntr,  vol.  iL  p.  432. 
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to  1810  (siace  the  horrible  war  and  the  dimiuatioa  of  the  popalition 
to  4,338.000)  the  moculatea  were  160,329.     Dr.  Bremer  aloae 
the   Royal  Institute  in  Berlin  inoculated  14,605.     The  total, 
ofiSeially  and  voluntarily  sent  to  the  Government,  amounted 
402,720  vaccinated,  bnt  certainly  one-half  was  not  officially  men«i 
tioned.     It  may  certainly  be  at  least  600,000,  or  even  800,000.  * 

Supposing  a  million  had  been  vaccinated  in  Prussia  it 
the  course  of  ten  years,  let  mo  ask  once  more,  how  could 
they  have  saved  the  remaining  millions  from  .smallpox  i 
Yot,  with  knowledge  of  these  figures,  Moore,  the  Directo* 
of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment  in  London,  did' 
not  hesitate  to  write — 

The  King  of  Priisaia  directed  his  children  to  be  vaccinated,  and 
also  issned  orders  that  Vaccination  should  bo  immediately  otm." 
in  the  Army;  and  the  new  jiractice  encountei-ed  no  fni' 
culties.     By  which,  and  by  the  total  abandonment  of  \  <J 

Inoculation  throughout  Germany,  the  Smallpox  rapidly  deohnedj 
and  in  a  few  yeara  was  extinguished  in  some  of  the  largest  citiosi 
from  whose  purlieua  infectious  diseases  are  expelled  with  grcaM 
ditBculty.  Thus  even  in  Vienna,  where  full  four  hundred  persotill 
had  annually  been  destroyed  by  the  Smallpox,  this  m'irt.-»litj 
diminished  rapidly  after  the  inti'oduction  of  the  Vaccine,  and  in  fiv 
years  absolutely  ceased,  f 

Russia,  of  course,  followed  suit  in  cowpox  inoculation.j 
At  the  coronation  of  Alexander  in  Moscow  in  1801  a^| 
foundling  was  operated  on,  christened  Vaceinoff",  pen^^l 
sioned  for  life,  and  dispatched  to  St.  Petersburg  to  serves 
as  a  source  of  virus  for  other  foundlings.  Then  foUowcK^^ 
imperial  decrees  pre.scribing  vaccination,  and  Dr.  Criclitot^^ 
was  directed  to  organise  a  medical  staff  for  the  perforiiii»^ 
ance  of  the  rite  in  each  province  of  the  Empire.  In  181  ^^fl 
a  ukase  was  Lssued  commanding  all  Russians  to  be  va<i^| 
cinated  within  three  years.  As  measuring  the  poss^j 
bilities  of  de.spotism  in  such  a  matter,  we  learn  from  IZ^Z^ 
Crichton  that  between  ISOiand  1S12  there  were  1,2.15,5  ^««(; 
vaccinations  performed  in  Russia — a  similar  number  t* 
that  which  Sacco  professed  to  have  accomplished  ja 
Northern  Italy  in  the  .same  time.  It  was  estimated 
Russia  that  of  every  seven  children  born,  one  peris-^ 
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of  smallpox,  and  therefore  Crichton  argued  the  lives  of 
176,514  nad  (up  to  1812)  been  saved  by  vaccination. 
The  calculation  illustrates  the  facility  with  which  the 
early  vaccinators  deceived  themselves — first,  as  to  the 
certainty  of  their  prophylactic ;  second,  as  to  its  vicarious 
efficacy ;  and,  third,  in  assuming  that  a  reduction  in 
smallpox  represented  a  reduction  in  mortality. 

From  Crichton,  too,  we  learn  that  there  were  anti- 
Taccinists  in  Russia  in  those  days — 

NotwithstanilLng  the  supreme  order  of  His  Imperial  Majesty, 
tlmt  all  his  subjects  be  vaccinated  within  three  years,  we  find  that, 
powerful  OS  hia  Majesty  is,  this  cannot  be  executed.  There  is  a 
power  greater  than  sovereignty,  namely,  the  conscience  of  religious 
opinious  of  men,  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  distaut  govornmonts 
tuere  exiatM  a  peculiar  reli^ons  sect  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church, 
»ho  esteem  it  a  damnable  crime  to  encourage  the  propagation  of 
tur    "  ,  r.r  to  employ  any  doctors,  or  to  swallow  any  medicines 

B'  :  itationa  of  God.     Reason  has  been  employed  in  vain 

wiui  tiioKu  poor  people;  they  have  been  tlireatoned  with  severe 
PnaUunvnt*  in  c&se  they  remain  refractury,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

Xor.  • •— -"  ■■■.lagiue  that  no  punishment  has  been  resorted  to, 

tl.  '1,  and  the  Government  has  come  to  the  wise 

Cui^ ;  ..  ..;  .^_ving  tho  dispute  to  time.  ' 

To  complete  this  rapid  survey  of  the  difi'usion  of  vac- 
cination throughout  Europe,  there  remain  Sweden  with 
Finland,  and  Denmark  with  Iceland  ;  hut  as  the  case  of 
Swoden  is  specially  interesting  and  instructive  from  the 
fulness  and  precision  of  its  vital  statistics,  coupled  with 
the  claim  made  by  vaccinators  that  Sweden  oflbnls 
irrefutable  exidence  of  the  efficacy  of  their  prescription, 
1  r<»er\'e  it  for  a  special  chapter.  There  is  nothing 
picasantcr  than  finding  the  strongholds  of  one's  antagon- 
Sato,  capturing,  and  occupying  them. 


Baron'a  L^e  qfjenner,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

SWEDEN,  DENMABK  AND  ICELAND. 

Jenneb  was  in  the  habit  of  pointing  to  Sweden  and 
TDeylon  as  proofs  of  what  vaccination  might  accomplish. 
We  have  seen  how  badly  Ceylon  answered  to  his  refer- 
ence; and  I  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether  Sweden 
served  his  purpose  any  better. 

The  decline  of  smallpox  in  some  communities,  contem- 
poraneously with  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  might 
be  ascribed  to  the  cessation  of  inoculation  with  smallpox 
— virtually  the  culture  of  that  disease ;  but  in  Sweden 
little  had  to  be  accounted  for  in  that  way.  Spite  of 
strong  recommendations,  variolation  was  rarely  practised, 
and  never  became  popular.  The  very  year  that  vaccina- 
tion was  introduced.  Dr.  Acksell,  of  Kalmer,  stated  in  an 
official  report,  dated  30th  March,  1801,  "  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  convince  the  lower  classes  of  the  advantages  of 
inoculation.  Dr.  Colliander  and  I  have  had  it  annotmced 
to  the  people  from  the  pulpit,  that  we  were  ready  to 
give  our  services,  gratis,  in  inoculating  their  children,  but 
not  a  single  person  applied."  And  such  undoubtedly  was 
the  state  of  things  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Sweden  last  century  was  sorely  afflicted  with  smallpox, 
and,  considering  the  repute  of  variolation  in  other  lands, 
it  is  surprising  how  the  people  refrained  from  its  vaunted 
protection.  It  is  thought  dreadful  that  in  London  one 
death  in  ten  should  have  been  due  to  this  disease,  but  in 
Sweden  the  ratio  stood  as  high  as  one  in  seven.  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  mischief  at  its  highest  and 
its  lowest,  let  us  look  at  eighteen  years  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  century — 
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T«u.  Po|>uUUon.  TuUl  Deatlii.  From  Smallpox. 

1759  1,790,188            49,4C7  10,302 

17fi7  1.870,872            65,829  10,241 

1768  1,940,011             C4,180  ll.GC'i 

1768  2,006,790            04,751  10,050 

1769  2,015,127            64.991  10,215 

1778  1.972,407  105,189  12,180 

1775  2,020,847  49,949  1,275 

1776  2,041,289  45.092  1.503 

1777  2.067,147  51,096  2.943 

1778  2,073,896  55,028  16,607 

1781  2,132,912  54,318  1,485 

1784  2,115,213  r,3,792  12,433 

1786     2,156.109  :..■.,'.);'.  1  071 

1787     2,168.802  51,998  1,771 

17W    2,211,048  52,958  1,939 

1797     2,822,814  55,080  1,733 

1798     2,344,228  53,802  1,357 

1800     2,847.308  73,928  12,082 

In  these  fijjures  we  see  how  wide  were  the  variations 
"I  !<mallj»).\  mortality  prior  to  the  introduction  of  vacci- 
i4tion;  and  also  how  indiHerent  wa.s  it«  inHucnce  on  the 
jeneral  mortality,  much  smallpox  not  raising  the  dealh- 
Ht*,  nor  little  .smallpox  lowering  it. 

Among   the   factors    of    mortality    in   Sweden   were 
•carcity  and  famine.     At  tliis  day,  when  the  ends  of  the 
Ittth  are  drawn  together,  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  struggle, 
the  misery,  and  the  sickness  that  prevailed  when  a  defi- 
cient harvest  in  one  country,  or  parts  of  the  same  country, 
(ould  not  be  made  good  from  the  sufficiency  of  oUiers. 
Population  in   Northern    Europe  did    little    more  than 
Diaintiiin  existence  through  several  centuries  against  the 
severity  of  Nature,  witli  food  scant  and  bad,  and  raiment 
and  shelter  inadequate.     Of  the  latter  fifty  years  of  last 
century,  at  least  fifteen  were  years  of  dearth  in  Sweden, 
uul  consequently  of  increased  mortality. 

The  chief  sufferers  from  deficient  and  unsuitable  food 
ton  the  young,  their  suffering  having  form  in  various  ail- 
ments, ojul  among  them  smallpox.  Iliave  repeatedly  had 
to  point  out  how  smallpox  is  especially  an  afibction  of 
diudhood,  and  how  in  Scotland,  for  instance,  it  used  to 
be  mlmost  exclusively  confined  to  the  young,  like  measles 
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and  whooping-cough.     The  like  was  true  of  Sweden;  for 
of  the  deaths  from  smallpox  from  1774  to  1708 — 
8"19  jier  cent,  were  under  one  year  of  age ; 

21  "90        „  between  one  aud  three ; 

31-77        „  „       three  and  five; 

28'74        „  „        five  and  ten ; 

a  total  of  85'GO  per  cent,  being  mere  children.     Or,  to  put  I 
it  otherwise — 

In  1778,  when  1G,607  perished,  13,096  were  under  ten. 
1784      „      12,458         „         11,789 
1786      „  671         „  625  „ 

1798      „       1,857        „  1,207 

■  and  so  on. 

Now,  whilst  I  have  no  wish  to  minimise  the  sadnes 
and  culpability  of  the  mortality  of  the  young,  I  have  yet 
to  maintain  that  its  conse(iuences  are  by  no  means  so 
serious  to  the  State  as  when  the  heads  of  families  and] 
bread-winners  are  stricken  down  ;  and  that  it  is  a  gro 
exaggeration  to  compare  the  fatality  of  smallpox  witl 
that  of  men  slain  in  battle.  Again,  we  have  to  recollec 
how  many  of  the  young  die  from  smallpox,  so  to  sayj 
needlessly,  from  inattention  and  malpractice.  Thb  wasi 
clearly  recognised  in  a  Royal  Letter  issued  from  Stock-, 
holm  in  17C3,  recommending  variolation,  in  which  thfl 
Medical  Board  was  directed  "to  instruct  the  coramoB 
people  how  children  should  be  treated  when  suHerinji 
from  natural  smallpox,"  assigning  the  cogent  reason 
"  because  many  more  children  die  from  want  of  care  tha 
from  the  disease."  The  assertion  may  be  taken  as  indL 
putable ;  and,  being  true,  it  stands  for  the  fact  that  thi 
mortality  from  smallpox  might  have  been  largely  n 
duced  if  parents  had  had  the  knowledge  and  the  mean 
to  nurse  their  offspring  through  their  illness.  They  die 
less  of  smallpox  than  of  ignorant  and  defective  treatment 
whilst  under  smallpox. 

I  have  also  to  observe  that  smallpox  in  Sweden  wa 
steadily  declining  toward  the  close  of  the  century,  an4 
that  the  decline  continued  into  the  present  centur 
Taking  the  years  in  decades  from  17-iO  to  1868,  and 
casting  the  average,  we  have  these  results — 
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1 

Animal  Dnlb- 

.Viinuiil 

1 

D«tli> 

rateper 
1.000. 

D«AthK  from 

f     l>>mit. 

PotHil»tU>n. 

Annually. 

Sni.tlhioK. 

f  I74a-5d 

1.82l,(«t9 

60.550 

27-76 

6,050 

'    1759-68 

1.94C,25H 

53,288 

27-38 

5,809 

1769-78 

2,028,141 

59,202 

29-22 

4-585 

1779-88 

2.140,31.'3 

50,700 

20-52 

6,179 

17W-98 

2.240,744 

57,883 

25-70 

8,810 

170y.(>8 

2,804,432 

68,805 

26-40 

8.282 

1809.18 

2,444,508 

07,537 

27-63 

090 

1819-28 

2,787,02."; 

03,121 

22-60 

873 

18^J-38 

2,t)7G,829 

70,108 

28-57 

683 

1S311-48 

3,255.004 

08,080 

20-91 

299 

IWU-SS 

3,588,571 

78,218 

21-80 

816 

1850-(i8 

4,016,690 

79,033 

19-08 

801 

With  tbe.se  details  before  us.  we  are  in  a  position  to 
proeiate  the  claim  made  for  vaccination,  that  it  exter- 

itjjrl  Smallpox  in  Sweden. 
Vaccination  be;,'tin  to  be  practised  in  Sweden  in  the 
}'ear  1801.  It  wa.s  at  first  viewed  with  distrust  by  some 
of  the  leading  medical  authorities,  but  grew  so  rapidly  in 
fAVour.  that  the  medical  hoard  in  1803  ventured  to  make 
propusttl.")  for  iU  general  introduction.  By  Royal  Letters 
m  liS04  and  IbO.'j  measures  were  decreed  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Vaccination;  and  in  the  almanacs  for 
180<J,  information  and  advice  were  inserted  concerning 
"the  new  and  certain  mearts  for  the  prevention  and  ex- 
tirpation of  Smallpox."  Nevertheless,  the  practice  made 
»-iiy  but  slowly  into  the  confidence  of  the  common  people, 
and  not  until  1812  <lid  a  committee  of  the  Diet  go  so  far 
an  to  recommend  it>s  compulsory  adoption.  The  principle 
of  compulsion  wa^i  atfivmed  by  the  Diet  in  181-5,  leading 
to  a  Koyal  Decree  of  Gth  March,  181C,  whereby  Vaccina- 
tion wft«  made  obligatory  under  penalty  of  tine  and  im- 

pr:  t. 

,  ii-ntly,  the  law  was  modified,  but  never  relaxed. 
WhiUt  the  rite  was  obligatory,  it  was  offered  gratuitously, 
and  public  vaccinators,  usually  parish  clerks  and  mid- 
wives,  were  appointed  throughout  the  land,  and  stimulated 
to  exertion  by  special  rewards.  Vaccination  was  made  a 
condition  of  admi.s-iion  to  school,  and  was  placed  by  the 
clergy  on  a  level  with  baptism  and  confirmation.     Where- 
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fore,  in  course  of  time,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  Swedi 
is  described  as  "  the  liest  vaccinated  country  in  the  worl 
To  this  result  the  recognised  interest  of  the  Swed 
clergy  in   medical   practice   largely  contributed.     Thi 
were  not  slow  to  perceive  a  fresh  line  of  business  in  v; 
ciuation.     Archbishop  Lindblom,  among  others,  was  e« 
tremely  zealous  in  promoting  the  practice  in  his  dioceaj 
and  from  a  correspondence  between  the  Consistory  d 
TJpsala  and  the  Medical  Board,  it  appears  that  the  com 
petition  between  the   physicians  and  the   parsons  w4 
severe.     The  Consistory  complained  that  the  rewards  t^ 
vaccination  energy   were   more   liberally   bestowed    ot 
medical  men  than  on  the  deserving  clergy,  and  that  ] 
■was  unfair  to  insist  on  the  clergy  taking  out  a  license  (i 
vaccinate,  ending  with  the  reproach  that  the  mishaps  Q 
some  medical  men  had  so  alarmed  the  people  in  certai 
districts,  that  very  few  were  willing  to  avail  themselv^ 
of  the  wonderful  prophylactic.     The  Board  replied,  thl| 
they  were  aware  that  mistakes  had  occurred  through  tlj 
use  of  spurious  cowpox,  as  proved  b}'  the  outbreak  2 
smallpox  afterwards ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  what  bett< 
check  could  be  devised  on  incompetent  practitioners  tha 
a  medical  license  ?     The  right  of  the  clergy  to  vaccina 
was  not  contested,  but  only  that  they  should  passess  son 
recognised  qualification.     The  extent  of  the  ccclesiastio 
operations  in  cowpox  appears  from  the  return  of  tl 
Archbi.shopric  of  TJpsala,  which  showed  that  from  18( 
to  the  end  of  1810  there  were  3S,20S  persons  vaccinata 
of  whom  7,025  were  inoculated  by  clergy,  20.000  1 
church  officers,  and  G,27S  by  medical  men  and  others.    ; 
was  by  the  clergy  and  the  doctors  that  tlie  project  i 
compulsion  was  initiated.     In  a  letter  from  the  Medio 
Board  to  the  King  in  ISIO,  complaint  was  made  thi 
"  the  public  in  Sweden  do  not  in  all  places  manifest  t| 
care  and  zeal  which  might  be  expected  from  sensible  ai 
tender  parents  in  applying  for,  or  allowing  to  be  applie 
the   precious   means    of    salvation    provided    for   tin 
children's  good  looks  and  future  health."     In  1814.  U 
same  Board  wrote  that  "  several  of  the  Bishops  who  tai 
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the  deepest  interest  in  the  spread  of  vaccination,  have  ex- 
pressed their  conviction  that  certain  well-devised  penalties 
nave  become  as  necessary  as  regards  the  ignorant  masses 
as  oncourageinents  are  useful";  and  as  late  as  1815.  the 
Boanl  had  to  testify  against  the  "sluggishness  and  in- 
difft^rence  prevalent  among  the  less  enlightened  classes. 

Compulsion  was,  therefore,  enacted  in  ISIG  to  over- 
come the  inertia  of  the  lower  orders,  the  mass  of  the 
people  who  at  all  times  yield  the  largest  crop  of  smallpox. 

"  Smallpox  was  exterminated  in  Sweden  by  vaccina- 
tion," is  a  common  saying.  Moore,  in  his  Jlistory  of 
VacciiuUioii,  published  in  1817,  after  describing  the 
various  measures  taken,  observed — 

It  is  BUperilnou8  to  add,  that  by  such  a  conoarronoe  of  virtuous 
exertioDfl,  Sumllpox  was  quickly  suppressed  in  Sweden. 

Ere  proceeding  to  int|uire  whether  smallpox  was  thus 
suppressed,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  hands  by  which 
vat'cinatiou  was  administered  in  Sweden.  It  is  the 
custom  at  this  day  to  describe  vaccination  as  a  delicate 
operation,  and  to  attribute  subsequent  smallpox  to  some 
jnegularity  or  defect  in  its  performance ;  and  yet  here 
Hn  are  asked  to  contemplate  a  whole  nation  delivered 
from  smallpox,  the  vaccinators  being  chietiy  prie.sts, 
clerks,  and  midwive.s.  What  does  it  mean  ?  Is  it  that 
any  sort  of  vaccination  is  good  when  smallpox  does  not 
follow,  and  that  any  sort  is  bad  when  smallpox  <]oes 
follow  ?  If  smallpox  had  not  ceased  out  of  the  land, 
would  it  then  have  been  said,  "  What  wonder,  consider- 
ing the  character  of  the  vaccinators"? 

To  the  assertion  that  smallpox  in  Sweden  was  extermi- 
nated by  vaccination,  the  answer  is  an  umiualifiod  con- 
tradiction. It  is  not  true;  it  is  demonstrably  untrue. 
Smallpox  was  declining  in  Sweden  before  vaccination 
was  heard  of,  and  the  fall  continued  irrespective  of  its 
bfluence.  Look  at  the  tigures.  Here  wo  have  the  re- 
turns of  smallpox  mortality  in  Sweden  during  the  last 
Lrixteen  years  of  the  past,  and  the  first  .sixteen  years  of 
the  current  centurv,  up  to  the  time  when  vaccination  was 


I 


1791 
17i»2 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 

1798     1.857 

1799     8,755 

1800     1'2,032 


8,101 
1,089 
2.108 
8.9(i4 
0.740 
4,508 
;.788 


Total, 06,866 


SmUu 

Year 

Snullfmi. 

1801      6,057 

1802     l.fig.i 

1803     1,4»U 

1801     1.4C0 

1805     1,090 

1806       1,48a 

1807     8.119 

1808     1,814 

1809     2,404 

ISIO  .  834 

181 1  098 

181-2     401 

1818     .<>47 

1814     308 

1815     47-i 

1816     690 

Total    28,870 


Thus  we  see  the  process  of  subsidence,  with  altornations 
from  year  to  year,  with  the  reiluction  of  two-thirds,  from 
C6,8G6  in  the  former  to  23,37G  in  the  latter  series  of  years,  j 

It  will  be  said,  of  course,  that  vaccination  was  jnlro-j 
duccd  into  Sweden  in  LSOl.  True,  but  the  introduction! 
of  vaccination  was  one  tiling,  and  its  diffusion  over  tbdi 
nation  another.  It  was  a  section  of  the  people  least 
likely  to  be  affected  with  smallpox  who  weJcomed  and] 
practised  vaccination ;  and  however  energi^tic  and  sue- 1 
cessful  they  miyht  be  in  their  promotion  of  the  new  rite,' 
their  efforts  were  limited  to  tliousands  among  millioas. 
All  the  while  smallpox  was  declining,  and  they  took  ih«\ 
decline  for  encouragement,  and  began  to  cry  out,  "  See !  I 
see  what  we  are  doing '"  The  enactment  of  compulsory] 
and  gratuitous  vaccination  in  ISIG  was  an  open  confessiooj 
that  the  lower  classes  remained  to  be  dealt  with,  thai  UJ 
to-say,  the  very  people  among  whom  smalljiox  htul  itaj 
stronghold.  There  are  tribes  whose  priests  professs  toi 
bring  rain,  and  drive  away  sickness  with  their  enchant-  [ 
raenta ;  but  if  showers  had  begun  to  descend,  and  the  sick ' 
to  recover,  ere  their  assistance  was  invoked,  it  would  l» 
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bard  to  convince  even  the  credulous  that  the  desired 
relief  was  due  to  their  subsetjuent  magic.  But  it  is 
precisely  in  the  subsequent  magic  of  the  vaccinators  that 
'ted  to  believe  when  told  that  vaccination  drove 
!*Out  of  Sweden.  It  was  going  out  before  vacci- 
nation was  called  in,  and  kept  going  out  all  the  same 
wlien  the  vaccinators  plied  their  enchantments.  Happily, 
p&tlont  Nature  holds  her  way  unprovoked  by  human 
q'l  '  '  .  Not  even  to  confute  impostors  does  she 
^*  ■  an  instant  her  impartial  operation.s. 

i5ut,  although  deaths  from  smallpox  fell  otf  so  rapidly, 
t-liCTe  waii  no  correspondent  improvement  in  the  public 
health.  Smallpox  was  merely  replaced  by  other  forms 
i_5^  diiscase.     Thus,  the  death-rate  oi  Sweden  per  1,000  for 

venty  years,  stands  as  follow.s — 

171SK— 1758  . 
I75'J— l7fiH 
176U— 177H  . 
17VJ—nm  . 

^  Moreover,  smallpox  mortality,  whilst  rapidly  decreaa- 
^*ig  Lefore  the  enacttiient  of  compulsory  vaccination,  has 
~  ice  been  slowly  increasing.     Thus — 

Y<«n  befoni        A^en^pi  aniiuaJ 
Cuuijiulalnn.     ■iDAitpox  mortality, 

175r,— 177.i  ....  fi,480 
1776—1703  ....  4,G17 
1706—1816 2,803 


Dmlli*. 

DecaiJe. 

DwUu. 

•27  76 

1789—1798  .. 

..  25-56 

•27'8« 

1700—1808  .. 

..   '2046 

•2'.l-22 

1800- 1818  .. 

..  27'08 

20-.'>'2 

Yioni  ftft«r 
Compulsion. 

1816—1885 

1830—1855 

1856—1875 


Average  tnnuftl 
imsllpux  murUllty. 


450 

677 

1,031 

We  therefori!  see  that  while  Jenner  an<l  hU  friends 
"Vere  boasting  of  their  achievements  in  Sweden,  they  had 
to  account  for  the  fall  in  Minallpox  before  their  interven- 
tion, and  for  its  continued  decline  ere  their  intervention 
"xv«t«  operative;  and.  moreover,  to  answer  the  question, 
^Vhftt  is  the  profit  of  salvation  from  smallpox  if  death 
«n.sue  from  other  causes  ?  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed 
that  such  large  con.siderations  were  outside  the  scope  of 
Jenner's  inttilligence.  Thcri'  wuii  smallpox,  and  tlierc  was 
vaccination,  hii)  invention,  the  infallible  preventive  of 
Hinallpox,  and  he  sjiw  nothing  beyond.  His  self-love  was 
implicated  in  the  defence  of  vaccination,  and  any  story 
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in  its  favour  was  accepted  as  true,  and  proclaimed  abroad, 
whilst  anything  to  its  discredit  was  resented  as  a  personal 
affront,  or  denounced  as  wilful  and  diabolic  falsehood.    As 
for  statistics,  he  had  no  capacity.    Baron  says,  "  Neither 
Dr.  Jenner's  previous  education  nor  his  habite  gave  him  a 
relish  for  any  of  the  branches  of  pure  science ;  and  he 
seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  horror  of  arithmetical  question-s, 
and  was  often  jocular  on  this  defect  in  his  nature."* 
This  inability  to  calculate  goes  far  to  account  for  the 
absurdity  of  many  of  his  statements  concerning  the 
miraculous  effects  of  vaccination  among  populations  where 
only  two  or  three  per  cent,  had  been  operated  upon ;  and 
who,  therefore,  must  have  vicariously  delivered  the  re- 
mainder from  smallpox.    To  an  intellect  thus  defective, 
the  introduction  of  vaccination  to  Sweden  was  the  vacci- 
nation of  the  Swedes ;  the  decline  of  smallpox  was  its 
suppression ;  and  its  suppression  was  the  consequence  of 
vaccination.    But  the  excuse  that  is  available  for  Jenner 
does  not  serve  those  who  cannot  plead  his  congenital  de- 
fect, and  are  satisfied  to  repeat  his  preposterous  assertions. 
Smallpox  kept  declining  in  Sweden  until  the  decade 
(1841-50)  when  the  annual  average  of  deaths  per  million 
fell  to  212.    The  variations  in  the  mortality  in  single 
years  are  remarkable.    Here  are  thirteen  years  when  me 
deaths  were  under  a  hundred — 


1821  .. 

182-2  .. 

1823  .. 

1829  .. 

1842  .. 


87 
11 
39 
53 

58 


1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 


1847 
1848 
1855 
1856 


IS 
71 
41 
52 


On  the  other  hand,  here  are  eighteen  years  when  the 
deaths  were  over  a  thousand — 


1825  .. 

1833  .. 

1834  .. 

1838  .. 

1839  .. 
1850  .. 


1,248 
1,145 
1,049 
1,805 
1,934 
1,876 


1851 
1852 
1858 
1859 
1865 
1866 


2,488 
1,534 
1,289 
1,470 
1,336 
1,217 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1873 
1874 
1875 


1,061 
1,429 
1,474 
1,122 
4,068 
2,019 


•  Baron's  L{fe  of  Jenner,  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 
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The  death-rate  from  smallpox,  which  fell  to  212  per 
million  in  lS41-oO,  rose  to  862  per  million  in  18.')l-60,  to 
867  per  million  in  1861-70,  and,  owing  to  the  epidemic 
of  1873-74.  the  worst  in  Sweden  since  1801,  the  last 
decade.  1871-80,  will  exhibit  a  hifjher  average. 
In  presence  of  these  «tati.stic.s,  it  is  fair  to  repeat  the 
uiry,  "  Why  was  smallpox  declining  before  vaccination 
introfluced  ;  and  why  has  smallpox  revived  and  in- 
id  in  '  the  best  vaccinated  country  in  Europe'?" 
Again,  too,  I  must  call  attention  afresh  to  the  fact  of 
the  irrelevant  influence  of  smallpox  upon  the  national 
mortality.  Mr.  P.  A.  Siljestroni  has  published  a  diagram 
of  the  course  of  mortality  in  Sweden  from  1774  to  1878, 
with  the  part  smallpox  has  pluyed  in  that  mortality,  from 
which  it  IS  manifest  (to  all  who  choose  to  use  their  own 
eyes)  that  the  action  of  smallpox  as  a  destroyer  of  life 
MM  been  wildly  exaggerated.*  Bad  years  of  smallpox 
are  not  years  of  a  high  death-rate,  nor  are  years  with 
little  smallpox  years  of  a  low  death-rate.  VVhen  small- 
pox is  prevalent  it  appears  to  replace  other  forms  of  dia- 
d  when  not  prevalent,  to  be  replaced  by  disease-s 
er  fatality.     Wherefore,  argues  Mr.  Siljestriim — 


>f  what  use  is  it  to  the  public  that  a  smiiUer  number  of  citizens 
I  anniMUy  from  Smallpox  (snppoeing  that  this  result  is  brought 
xhaat  by  Vaccination),  if  an  equally  large  number.  nevertUeleEs, 
dia  from  other  diseases  ?  Wo  can  see  no  further  advantage  in  it 
Ibau  there  would  be  in  a  battle,  if  none  of  the  men  fell  before  the 
ftre  of  the  artillery,  but  all  the  more  died  from  the  fire  of  the  line. 
To  the  individuiil  it  may  possibly  be  more  agreeable  to  die  of  any 
other  disease  than  Smallpox,  and  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  allowed 
to  everyone  to  save  himself,  through  Vaccination,  or  any  other 
lawfiil  means,  from  an  eventuality  which  he  fears ;  but  this  cannot 
fouibly,  in  itself,  be  regarded  as  the  business  of  the  State. 

Sweden  b  a  large  country,  and  its  diseases  must  be 
subject  to  many  local  variations;  but  Stockholm,  repre- 

ElMiting  a  compact  population,  exhibits  much  the  same 
ibenomcna.     In  some  years  of  last  century  the  city  was 
M 
Sooie 


•  Thhlrt  rttalirt  to    Vaetination    in    Suxdrn,   1774-1778. 
Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Compulsory  Vaccination. 
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oomena  of  smallpox;  and  in  Mr.  Siljestrbm's  treatise, 
we  have  veracity  with  good  sense,  and  science  with 
philosophy,  instead  of  the  inadequate  and  catchpenny 
"tuff  current  in  this  country  as  "  trutli  about  vaccination." 

hi  Finland,  the  story  of  vaccination  is  much  the  same 
*s  in  Sweden,  with  the  difference  that  there  wa.s  no 
"tttiiral  subsidence  of  smallpox  to  be  placed  to  its  credit. 
"nori»fure,  as  concerns  Finland,  it  is  the  habit  of  vacci- 
Mtors  to  preserve  a  discreet  silence,  the  facts  not  tending 
'ocflitioation  in  the  Jennerian  faith. 

A  curious  evidence  of  the  simple  trust  with  which  the 
t'lWpox  revelation  was  received  in  certain  countrias,  is 
'ourid  in  an  ordinance  Issued  in  Finland  constituting 
"WiUjKjx  after  vaccination  a  proof  of  impasture  on  the 
P*rt  of  the  vaccinator.     The  ordinance  ran  thus — 

Tint  the  luocnltttor  or  Vaccinator  whose  patients,  within  a 
**'*t«r  or  longer  time  after  having  by  hiiii  been  inociihited  or 
'U'ttJuleJ,  shall  prove  to  have  been  altiicked  by  natural  Smallpox, 
^tli  deadly  result  or  other  serious  consequence,  shall  without 
£**don  W  declared  unworthy  of  all  further  right  to  reward  or 
~^«iflj|enfie,  and  luorever,  be  inipeiieheil  for  duo  punishment  on 
^**oiml  of  dishonest  and  unprofessional  beliaviour. 

r        Und-r  such  a  law  (no  severer  than  many  which  enact 
W*  it  where  the  buyer  does  not  obtain  from  the 

^  .t  he  gives  his  money  for)  how  would  it  fare 

^^ih  the  legion  who  now  practise  vaccination  ?  But  I 
^*n  reminded  that  vaccinators  no  longer  undertake  to 
J^Tc^erve  their  patients  from  smallpox,  but  only  to  keep 
*^  off  until  it  comes,  and  then  to  make  it  milder. 

_  VftcriTintion  was  introduced  to  Denmark  at  the  same 
J  ■■  ■oilon,  iind  was  made  compulsory  in  1810.     As 

*'       II,  stiiallpox  was  falling  off,  and,  as  in  Sweden, 

^'♦u;  vaccinators   were  loud   in  their  outcry  over  their 

*ticfcss :  but  their  claim  was  absurd.     The  population  of 

I^mmark  in  1801  was  925,080,  and  up  to  1810  no  more 

*lian  1  I8,7S2  persons  had  been  vaccinated,  whilst  the 

"irths  during  the  same  period  were  283.905.     It  was, 

^biirefore,  assumed  that  the  vaccination  of  less  than  a 

^•iith  of  the  population  in  eight  years  had  reduced  and 


^  iegan  to  be  admiCteTTTa^WflBB 
'smallpox,  and  that  revaccination  ti 
plete  protection ;  but,  if  reijuisite.  h| 
extinction  of  the  tliscase  by  the  ^ 
less  than  a  tenth  of  the  populatio|| 
the  century  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

Here  we  have  the  record  of  Coj 
seventy -five  years,  1801-75 — 


184] 
18S1 
186] 
187] 


Yaara 

Dnth*. 

Annul 
Atctw* 

1801-10   . 

..  689  . 

...    64 

1811-20 

. .    — 

. . .   — 

18-21-80  . 

..    110    . 

...12 

1881-40  . 

..  668  . 

...06 

Thus  the  number  of  deaths  in  t 
was  nearly  equal  to  the  deaths  ii 
years,  1841-70;  whilst  at  the  sanK 
smallpox  had  no  apparent  influen 
ing  the  general  mortality. 

Iceland,  as  a  dependency  of  Dei 
evidence  for  the  virtue  of  vaccina 
House  of  Commons  recently,  Mr.  I 
"  Vaccination  has  extinguished 
There  has  not  been  a  ca^e  in  the 
Could  aught  be  more  conclusive 
urted  with   triumuh :   vet 
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Copenhagen,  1849,  we  have  the  following  list  of  small- 
pox epidemics  during  five  hundred  years — 

1707-9— Adreadfulepidemio  by 
importatioa  —  18,000 
died. 
1742 — A  small  epidemic  from 
cose  brought  iu  Dutch 
vessel. 
1762-8 — A  mild  epidemio. 
1785 — A  small  epidemio  —  78 

deaths. 
1786— Epidemic— 1287  deaths. 
1787— Epidemic— 113  deaths. 
1839-40  —  Smallpox     again 
brought  to    Iceland, 
but   prevented   from 
spreading    by   strict 
quarantine. 


1347 — A  great  epidemio. 

1880— Ditto. 

1480— Terrible  epidemio— 8000 
deaths. 

1611 — A  great  epidemio. 

1555 — Ditto. 

1574— Ditto. 

1580 — A  kind  of  variolons  dis- 
ease. 

1590 — Smallpox  epidemio. 

1616-17 — Ditto  by  importation. 

1632 — Smallpox  epidemic. 

1636— Ditto. 

1655— Ditto. 

1658— Ditto. 

1670-1— Varioloid  and  Small- 
pox. 


From  this  list  it  will  be  seen  that  for  centuries  Iceland 
has  had  long  terms  of  immunity  from  smallpox.    Thus- 


DkUl. 

1347  to  1880 

iSSO  „  1480 

1480  „  1511 

1511  „  1555 


Immnntty. 
83  years. 
50      „ 
81      „ 
44      „ 


DAtc*.  Immunltj. 

1671    to    1707 86  years. 

1742  ....  83      „ 


1709 
1787 


1839 


52 


Inasmuch  then  as  vaccination  could  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  years  of  immunity  in  former  times,  on  what 
ground  of  reason  can  vaccination  be  set  forth  as  the 
cause  of  immunity  at  this  day  ?     Schleisner  observes — 

Since  1806  Smallpox  has  been  epidemio  in  Iceland  nineteen 
times,  and  has  always  been  bronght  in  either  by  French,  English, 
Dutch,  or  Danish  ships.  In  early  times  it  frequently  caused  a 
terrible  mortality,  as  in  1707,  when  18,000  out  of  a  population  of 
50,000  perished ;  and  in  1430,  when  8000  are  said  to  have  died.  In 
later  years  its  violence  has  diminiKliod  in  coiuiequence  of  Die 
introduction  of  Vaocination.  In  1785-6-7,  its  last  attack  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  only  1425  persons  died. 

Very  good;  but  in  1785-87,  vaccination  was  unknown; 
and  as  the  epidemics  of  174'2  and  1702  are  recorded  by 
Schleisner  as  "  small "  and  "  mild  "  respectively,  while  so 
early  as  1580  one  is  described  as  "a  kind  of  variolous 
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disease,"  it  is  evident  that  vaccination  could  have  as  little 
to  do  with  making  "  smallpox  milder  "  as  with  the  long 
terms  of  immunity  which  Iceland  has  enjoyed. 

In  an  appeal  by  Mr.  William  Morris  on  behalf  of  the 
Icelanders,  threatened  with  famine  in  1882  he  observed — 

Lastly,  the  Measles,  which  has  not  been  in  Iceland  for  thirty-six 
years,  and  which  falling  on  a  people  not  used  to  it,  is  a  deadly  and 
not  a  trivial  disease,  has  attacked  Reykjavik,  where  half  the  people 
are  down  with  it,  and  many  have  died,  and  it  is  now  spreading 
over  the  island. 

Measles  absent  from  Iceland  for  thirty -six  years! 
Supposing  there  were  some  dodge  against  measles  corre- 
sponding to  vaccination  against  smallpox,  would  not  the 
exemption  in  every  year  up  to  the  thirty-sixth  have 
been  ascribed  to  its  efficacy  ? 

Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson  relates  that  in  1866  when  stand- 
ing on  the  Lawrock,  where  the  Althing  was  held.  Dr. 
Hjaltalin,  Medical  Inspector  of  Iceland,  told  him — 

When,  in  1000  A.D.,  Christianity  was  first  introduced  into  Iceland, 
the  heathen  party  in  the  Althing  credited  the  wrath  of  their  gods 
with  a  volcanic  eruption  which  broke  out  on  a  neighbouring  farm, 
Snom,  the  great  Icelandic  historian,  being  present,  asked,  "  What 
then  was  it  that  made  the  gods  angry  when  the  older  lava  was  on 
fire  ?  "  It  clearly  was  not  Christianity  then.  He  carried  the  day 
against  the  gods  by  this  common-sense  question,  and  Christianity 
became  the  law  of  the  land. 

Somewhat  parallel  with  this  history  is  the  claim  made  for  the 
extirpation  of  Smallpox  by  Vaccination  in  Iceland.  It  is  a  case  of 
ante  hoc  pricking  the  windbag  of  post  hoc,  and,  a  fortiori,  of 
propter  hoc.''' 

Whilst  thus  the  Icelandic  Vaccination  Bubble  is  burst, 
it  remains  to  be  observed  that  if  vaccination  had  saved 
the  Icelanders  from  smallpox  it  could  only  have  been 
vicariously — as  in  so  many  instances  of  similar  salvation; 
for  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  no  more 
than  17,0/2  vaccinations  were  effected  in  a  population 
of  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  in  the  flux  of  birth 
and  death.     The  vaccinations  are  thus  recorded — 
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YEias— 1804-15 Vaccinations—   1345 

„         1B16-30 „  10.386 

„        1881-87 „  None. 

„         l»3«-50 „  6341 


■  ini 

■  ha 


Total 17,072  * 

There  i.s  much  of  the  like  order  of  "  facts  in  favour  of 
vaccination"  current  concerning  other  European  popu- 
lations, which  only  pass  muster  because  they  are  rarely 
subjecteil  to  criticism ;  because  vaccination  is  considered 
»uch  a  benign  invention  that  to  question  its  credentials 
is  wicked ;  and  because  it  is  held  that  if  oven  some  of 
the  claims  made  for  it  are  touched  with  fable,  yet  their 
effect  on  the  popular  mind  is  so  clearly  for  good  in 
inspiring  confidence  and  overwhelming  occasional  mis- 
haps, that  it  is  inexpedient  to  be  over-scrupulous.  But, 
"  owever  in.structive  and  wholesome  may  be  the  exposure 
such  sophistications,  it  i.s  necessary  to  restrain  our- 
selves, and  for  the  remainder  of  my  Story  we  shall  keep 
to  English  ground. 

From  the  preceding  details  we  see  how  far  vaccination 
in  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Iceland  fell  short  of  the  claims 
made  for  it  by  Jonner  and  his  successors.  Jenner,  it  is 
true,  dieil  in  1823,  before  the  more  pronounced  rt?futationa 
of  hU  aasertions  hail  been  evolved,  but,  as  said,  it  is 
quentionable  whether  he  ever  realised  that  the  names  of 
countric)*  stood  for  millions  of  men,  women  and  children 
whiitit:  vaccination  could  only  be  overtaken  by  organised 
I  in   the  process  of  years.     His  various  boasts, 

t.  of  vaccinated  nations  and  exterminated  small- 

pox are  to  be  taken  as  proofs  of  defective  arithmetical 
capacity  and  of  that  scientific  imagination  which  runs 
with  possibility  and  matter-of-fact. 


•  Btport  on  <Ac  Vaednatlon  Ael  (1867) /rom  tie  Sdett  CommUUe<t/' 
tkf  llouM  o/ CommoHt,  1871.     T.  414. 


COMMON  STORY. 

To  examine  the  statistics  of  the  larger  English  towns  m~ 
order  to  determine  whether  vaccination  has  had  any 
influence  on  the  abatement  of  smallpox,  would  involve 
us    in    discussion   interminable.      For    our    immediate 

Surpose  it  may  suffice  to  select  three  examples ;  1st, 
fEWCASTLE-GN-TYNE,  as  an  instance  of  a  common  story; 
2nd,  Norwich,  as  an  iastance  of  a  smallpox  epidemic ; 
and  3rd,  Glasgow,  as  an  instance  of  smallpox  displaced 
and  replaced  as  a  factor  of  mortality. 

NEWCASTLE  DISPENSAHY. 

We  often  hear  of  "  the  statistics  of  the  Antl-Vaccin- 
ators;"  to  which  the  summary  answer  is  that  Anti-Vac- 
cinators  have  no  statistics.  Their  statistics  are  the 
statistics  of  the  Vaccinators,  in  which  they  provide  the 
material  for  their  own  condemnation ;  which  is  probably 
the  reason  why  the  so-called  statistics  of  the  Anti- 
Vaccinators  are  so  intensely  disliked,  avoided,  and 
unanswered. 

The  Newcastle  Dispensary  in  1877  completed  its 
hundredth  year,  having  lieen  founded  in  1777,  and  Dr. 
Monteith  prepared  a  concise  history  of  the  institution, 
which  was  published  in  1S78  by  order  of  the  Committee.* 
The  report  is  especially  valuable  a-s  a  record  of  the  com- 
parative incidence  of  disease  in  a  large  industrial  popula- 
tion, where,  if  anywhere,  smallpox  might  be  expected  to 
show  itself  in  severe  form.  In  1781  the  population  of 
Newcastle  was  estimated  at  23,000;  in  1821  it  had  risen 
to  41,704 ;  in  1851  to  87,784 ;  and  in  1871  to  128,443 ;  and 
tlirough  all  these  years  and  changes,  the   Dispensary 

*  Itfport  of  the  A'etrcrutlt  Difpfiitar;/,  from  its  foundation  m  1777. 
Priutea  by  order  of  the  Committee.     Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1878. 
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continued  in  active  operation,  the  percentage  of  the 
patients  to  the  population  being  maintained  with  reniark- 
*ble  uniformity.  It  is  needle-ss  to  add  that  the  majority 
of  the  patients  have  been  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor, 
amon<^  whom  smallpo.x  has  always  its  chief  seat.  As 
Dr.  Monteith  observes — 

I  They  are  the  doss  intermediate  between  the  well-to-do  workin^- 
lan  and  the  panper.  The  state  of  distress  in  which  these  people 
eoutinoally  live  is  known  to  few.  The  patient,  when  visited  by 
the  doctor,  is  usnally  found  lying  in  "  poverty,  hanger,  and  dirt," 
and  the  treatment  of  the  eases  is  undertaken  in  circumstances  very 
ttapropitions  to  success.  Medical  advice  and  medicine  ore  not  the 
only  Uiingg  needed.  Oood  food,  warmth,  and  judicions  nursing 
are  imperatively  required,  and  are  seldom  if  ever  attainable. 

Before  turning  to  the  Dispensary's  record  of  a  century 
llpox,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  Variolation 
fpractiaed  in  Newcastle  with  great  assiduity,  and 
that  the  Dispensary  took  a  lead  in  the  business,  the 
sttigeons  inoculating  any  one  who  applied.  Dr.  Monteith 
relates — 

By  the  year  1777  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Variolation  bad  so 
&r  Uiumphed  over  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  profession  that 
tluere  is  no  instance  mentioned  in  our  reports  of  any  medical  luan 
la  Kcrwoastle  opposing  it.  It  is  always  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  best 
MtaUiabed  facts  of  medical  Kcience.  With  the  general  public  the 
MM  ITM  different.  Their  prejudices  were  as  strong  as  ever,  and 
they  exhibited  a  horror  of  Variolation  which  would  satisfy  the  most 
wdent  Anti- Vaccinator.  To  combat  these  prejudices  various  means 
wen  tried — sermons  from  the  pulpit,  pathetic  exhortations  in  the 
Bewtpapers,  etc.  The  last  and  most  con\'incing  argument  consisted 
of  a  peeaniary  reward  to  parents  who  should  allow  their  children 
to  undergo  the  operation.  The  sum  offered  was  Cs.  for  one  child, 
7*>  for  two,  98.  for  three,  and  10s.  for  four,  and  upwards.  Tlie  suo- 
«ee*  of  this  expedient  was  remarkable.  Parents  came  flocking  in 
with  their  children  in  great  numbers.  Tempted  by  the  rewards, 
tbey  subjected  their  little  ones  to  au  operation  which,  unless  their 
•entiments  had  greatly  altered,  they  believed  to  be  barbarous  and 
hnrtfnl  in  tlie  extreme,  and  a  clear  temptation  of  Providence. 
Variolation  on  tliese  terms  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1780 ;  and 
eveiy  year  thereafter,  until  1801,  children  were  operated  on  at  the 
Dispens&rv  at  the  rate  of  over  200  per  annum.  In  1801  there  had 
h«en  in  all  8,268  operated  upon. 


As  800Q  as  Vaccination  came  into  vogue,  Variolation^ 
was  denounced  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  existence  of 
smallpox.  It  was  said  that  what  was  done  to  avert  the 
disease  from  the  individual  diftused  it  among  the  multi- 
tude. Vaccinators  long  maintained  that  they  could 
easily  exterminate  smallpox,  if  only  Variolators  would 
refrain  from  keeping  it  alive.  Variolation  gradually 
ceased,  and  was  formally  prohibited  in  1840,  and  by  and 
by  Vaccination  was  made  compulsory.  Nevertheless,  the 
confident  prophecy  of  the  Vaccinators  remains  unfultilied, 
for  smallpox  is  not  exterminated. 

The  change  from  Variolation  to  Vaccination  at  thel 
Newca.stle   Dispensary   was   immediate.     Dr.    MonteithI 
says- 
It  is  creditable  to  the  good  sense  and  enlightenment  of  the  Dis- 
pensai-j'  autliorities  that  thoy  at  once  abolished   Inoculation  of 
Smallpox,  and  substituted  Vaccination  in  its  stead.     In  1801,  tli»j 
first  year,  215  children  were  vaccinated.     The  annual  number! 
rapidly  rose  until  it  reached  its  maximum  in  181S),  when  1,871 
were  vaccinated,  after  which  the  numbers  as  rapidly  declined. 

For  this  decline  various  reasons  were  assigned,  such] 
as  the  increase  of  the  private  practice  of  vaccination,  andl 
the   disposition   to   undervalue  every  benefit,  howevei 
great,  that  is  purely  eleemosynary.     It  is  forgotten  thai 
Vaccination  fell  off  as  its  illusory  character  became  mor 
and  more  manifest,  and  as  the   promises  made  on  it 
behalf  were,  one   and   all,  indisputably  belied.     Whenl 
Jenner  died  in  1823,  he  passed  away  amid  indifferencej 
if  not  contempt.     His  bubble  had  burst.     The  furore  fori 
vaccination  witnessed  in  the  present  generation  is  bj 
no  means  a  continuation  of  the  original  furore.     That 
passed  away.     Our  furore  is  a  revival,  dating  from  the 
popidarity  of  sanitary  reform,  to  the  back  of  wliich 
new   generation   of   medical   men   contrived    to   attach;] 
vaccination  I 

In  the  hundred  years,  1777  to  1877,  the  Dispensary' 
had  to  deal  with  2,G16  ca.ses  of  smallpox,  of  which  42S 
terminated  fatally,  which  as  to  years  and  mortality  niayj 
be  thus  classified — 
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Ym^ 

ClMM. 

Death!. 

Morulity 
|ier  100. 

K          1777  to  1802       , 

3G5 

90       . 

..       24-6 

■          1803   „  1827 

...       278       . 

57       . 

..       20-8 

■          ItfiH  „  1852      . 

...       925       . 

..       152      . 

..       lC-4 

■         m,i  „  1677 

...   1,053       . 

..       129      . 

..       12-25 

2,010 


428 


16-8 


Tbe  progressive  reduction  in  mortality  is,  of  course, 
ascribwl  to  vaccination  havinj,'  made  tlie  disease  milder; 
tbou;,'h  the  report  informs  us  that  "  the  mortality  from 
am&llpox  reached  its  highest  point — 33'3  per  cent,  in  tbe 
five  years  from  1802  to  1807,"  the  very  time  when 
|thusia.?iii  in  favour  of  the  Jennerian  rite  was  at  its 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  would  attribute  the 
iv  mortality,  a.s  did  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  to  better 
ied  of  treatment,  even  neglect  being  preferable  to 
mach  of  the  old-fashioned  regimen  for  smallpox.  Con- 
sidering the  figures,  Dr.  Monteith  observes — 

Of  Smallnox  I  desire  to  speak  with  circumspection,  for  in  New- 
Je  Anti- Vaccinators  are  somewhat  rampant.  Figures,  however, 
__  I  stubboru  things,  and  their  import  is  not  easily  exi>lained  away. 
Xike  the  vast  inajurity  of  medical  men,  I  have  always  firmly  be- 
li«ved  in  the  good  results  of  Vaccination.  Without  admitting  that 
my  fJkitb  has  been  shaken  by  considering  these  statistics,  I  must 
eonf«as  that  I  have  been  a  good  deal  disappointed  with  them.  I 
bad  expscted  to  find  this  terrible  di.sease  regularly  decimating  the 
po]ialotion  every  year  until  the  epoch  of  .Tenners  discovery,  and 
•fterwitfds  dimiuishiug,  rapidly  and  steadily,  almost  to  nothing. 
Tb«M  figures  do  not  warrant  us  in  taking  so  sanguine  a  view  of 
Um  roattur. 

Whilst,  therefore,  we  observe  considerable  improvement  in  the 
figures,  I  oiu  of  opinion  Umt  they  leave  us  in  this  dilemma — cither 
tbiit  there  now  exists  a  grossly  exaggerated  impression  of  the  pre- 
v»leiic«  and  fatality  uf  Smallpox  in  former  times,  or  else  that  they 
had  bcfpiu  to  decrease  long  before  the  discovery  of  Vaccination, 
th*  beneficial  effects  of  which  must,  therefore,  have  been  at  least 
■Misted  by  other  causes. 

Hero  We  have  an  honourable  confession  from  out  the 
bond.<)  of  professional  prejudice,  and  a  reluctant  exposure 
of  the  legend  of  a  world  decimated  by  smallpox,  and 
eeamng  to  be  decimated  after  the  advent  of  Jenner. 
There  ia  nothing  singular  in  the  Newcastle  evidence  that 


01  smainju-v  l.-^  t.j  ..„  

(leatli;  that  evil  conditions  of  life  re 
fall  in  smallpox  is  compensated  for 
nate  form  of  zymotic  disease.  Thus  ] 

It  is  generally  said  by  the  opponents 
-other  exanthemata  have  increased  since  i 
be  allowed  that  our  fignres  (probably  un 
.give  some  support  to  this  supposition. 
of  Scarlatina  in  the  five  years,  1827-82  i 
never  reached  that  high  limit  since;  bat ' 
fallen  below  2  in  the  last  thirty-five  year 
-creased  to  an  alarming  extent.  At  one  tii 
it  has  amounted  to  17  per  cent,  in  the  la 
ia  now  by  far  the  most  fatal  disease  on  tl 
-of  Consumption. 

Of  Scarlatina,  the  Dispensary  re 

Yean.  Case*. 

1777  to  1802  ...  855  ... 

1808   „  1827  ...  795  ... 

1828   „  1852  ...  1,856  ... 

1868  „  1877  ...  8,659  .... 

6,665 
Of  Measles  it  is  said, 
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Of  Whooping  Coagh  it  is  observed — 

The  death-rate  in  fonner  years  flactnated  widely.  At  present  it 
appears  to  remain  stationary  at  a  figure  somewhat  above  the  aver- 
mge  of  the  eentory.  There  is  a  common  impression  that  Whooping 
Cough  is  a  disease  of  Uttle  danger  and  no  importance,  bat  the  fol- 
lowing table  diows  that  of  late  years  it  has  been  more  fatal  than 
Smallpox  or  Measles. 


Tan. 

CueL 

Dtathi. 

Mortality 
ptrioa 

1777  to  1802      . 

246 

...      22      . 

90 

1808  „  1827      . 

220 

...      28      .. 

10-4 

1828  „  1852      . 

748 

...     112       .. 

,.      150 

1858  „  1877 

..     1,716 

...     241       .. 

..      14-0 

2,924  898  18-6 

Smallpox,  Scarlatina,  Measles,  and  Whooping  Cough 
may  be  re^irded  as  convertible  forms  of  infantile  zymotic 
disease.  Conditions  of  existence  remaining  equal,  one 
may  be  the  substitute  of  the  other,  maintaining  thereby 
a  common  death-rate.  Diarrhoea  is  sometimes  placed  in 
the  same  category ;  and,  like  erysipelas,  it  is  to  a  large 
extent  a  consequence  of  vaccination.  It  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  vaccination  induces  a  constitutional  dis- 
turbance or  fever,  which  illness  is  offered  to  Nature  as  a 
propitiation  for  smallpox ;  with  which  propitiation,  say 
the  vaccinators.  Nature  is  satisfied,  and  withholds  the 
infliction  of  smallpox.  Vaccination,  as  an  illness,  how- 
ever, is  frequently  attended  with  diarrhoea,  and  the 
increase  of  that  affection,  2>a'>'i  passu,  with  the  increase 
of  infant  vaccination,  i.s  marked.  Thus  stands  the  record 
of  Diarrhoea — 


Tears. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Mortalitr 
per  100" 

1777  to  1802      .. 

,.         1,890        . 

..      67      . 

..      4-8 

1808  „  1827      .. 

.       1,529       . 

7      . 

•4 

1828  „  1852      .. 

.       8,995       . 

..      48 

..       1-0 

1853  „  1877      .. 

.       6,117       . 

...     862       . 

..       59 

18,081      ...    479      ...      8-6 
Dr.  Monteith  observes — 

The  mortahty  from  Diarrhoea  is  nnfortnnately  steadily  increas- 
ing, the  percentage  for  the  last  five  years,  1872-77,  being  we  highest 
on  record — viz.,  14-4.  The  majority  of  the  deaths  takes  place 
among  infants ;  and  the  disease  is  produced  in  most  oases  by  the 


Las  awakened  distrust  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Monteith.  Simi- 
lar evidence  is  found  wherever  facts  are  available.     Th« 
legend  to  the  contrary  has  become  established,  like  manj 
other  legends,  by  dint  of  repetition,  until  those  who  vfu^ 
ture  to  question  it  are  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislikeij 

The  Report  of  the  Newcastle  Dispensary  illustrat 
another  truth,  namely,  that  the  abatement  or  cessation 
of  smallpox  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  a  reduction 
death;  that  evil  conditions  of  life  remaining  unclianged,« 
fall  in  smallpox  is  compensated  for  by  a  rise  in  some  cog-, 
nate  form  of  zymotic  disease.  Thus  Dr.  Monteith  remarks^ 

It  is  generally  said  by  the  opponents  of  Vaccination  that  the 
other  exanthemata  have  increased  since  its  introduction.  It  must 
be  allowed  that  our  figures  (probably  unreliable  as  gpeneral  data), 
give  some  support  to  this  supposition.  The  proportion  of  oases 
of  Scarlatina  in  the  five  years,  1827-32  was  4-3  per  cent.  It  has 
never  reached  that  high  limit  since ;  but  the  percentage  has  never 
fallen  below  2  in  tlie  last  thirty-five  years.  Mortality  has  also  in- 
creased to  an  alarming  extent.  At  one  time  so  low  oa  2*5  per  cent., 
it  has  amounted  to  17  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years.  Scarlatina 
is  now  by  far  the  most  fatal  disease  on  the  list,  with  the  exception 
of  Consumption. 

Of  Scarlatina,  the  Dispensary  record  stands  thus — 


Team 

Ques. 

Datlx. 

per  100. 

1777  to  1802 

...       355       . 

88        . 

08 

1808   „  1827 

..       795       . 

80      . 

3-7 

1828   „  1852 

...    1,856       . 

..        155       . 

8-8 

1858   „  1877 

...    3,659       . 

..       507       . 

.       16-5 

6,605 


785 


11-7 


Of  Measles  it  is  said,  "the  disease  has  soinewhst 
increased  in  numbers,  whilst  the  proportion  of  deaths  to 
cases  has  not  varied  much."     Thus  the  record  stands — 


Yeui. 

Cue*. 

Danlbs. 

Mortality 
fwr  100. 

1777  to  1802 

16G       . 

16       . 

..        8'6 

1803   „  1827      . 

435       . 

22 

..       5-0 

1828   „  1862       . 

..      1,572       . 

83  ; 

..       6-2 

1853  „  1877      . 

..      2,537       . 

..       128       . 

..       4-8 

4,780 


2i4 
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Of  Whooping  Cough  it  is  observed — 

The  death-rate  in  former  yean  fluctnnted  widely.  At  present  it 
tppears  to  remain  stAtionary  at  a  iigiire  Komewbat  above  tlie  aver- 
me  of  the  century.  There  is  a  common  impression  that  Wiooping 
CoQj^h  is  a  disease  of  little  danger  and  no  iiupoi-tance,  but  the  fol- 
lowiiiK  table  shows  that  of  late  years  it  has  been  more  fatal  than 
Small{>ox  or  Measles. 


Ymn. 

Cues. 

DMtlU. 

Mortality 
per  100 

1777  to  1802      . 

245 

..       22      . 

90 

1B08  „  18!27      . 

220 

..      28       . 

10-4 

1828  .,  1852 

748 

..     112       . 

.        150 

1858  „  1877 

.      1,710 

..     241       . 

.        140 

2.924 


898 
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Sioalipox,  Scarlatina,  Measles,  and  Whooping  Cough 
may  be  regarded  as  convertible  forms  of  infantile  zymotic 
disease.  Conditions  of  existence  remaining  e<jual,  one 
may  be  the  substitute  of  the  other,  maintaining  thereby 
a  common  death-rate.  Diarrhoea  is  sometimes  placed  in 
the  same  category ;  and,  like  erysipelas,  it  is  to  a  large 
extent  a  consequence  of  vaccination.  It  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  vaccination  induces  a  constitutional  dis- 
turuunce  or  fever,  which  illness  is  offered  to  Nature  as  a 
propitiation  for  smallpox;  with  which  propitiation,  say 
the  vaccinators,  Nature  is  satisfied,  and  withholds  the 
infliction  of  smallpox.  Vaccination,  as  an  illness,  how- 
ever, is  frequently  attended  with  diarrhfva,  and  the 
increase  of  that  affection,  2>tf  t  pas^u,  with  the  increase 
of  infant  vaccination,  Is  marked.  Thus  stands  the  record 
of  Diarrhcpa — 


I 


Tmk. 

C4»,« 

Desitlu. 

Mortality 
l«or  luo. 

1777  to  1802      . 

1,890 

..       67       . 

..       4-8 

1808  „  1827      . 

1,529       . 

7       . 

•4 

1828   .,  1852       . 

.       8,995       . 

..       48 

1-0 

1853   „   1877       . 

6,117 

..     362 

5  9 

18.081 


479 


8-6 


Dr.  Monteith  observes — 

The  roortalfty  from  Diarrhcjca  is  unfortonatcly  steadily  increas- 
ing, the  percentage  for  the  last  five  years,  1872-77,  l>eing  the  highest 
on  record— viz.,  I4'4.  The  mi^'ority  of  the  deaths  takes  place 
among  infants ;  and  the  disease  is  produced  in  most  oaaea  by  tho 


ignorance  or  carelessness  of  mothers  in  ^ving  them  food  which  is 
not  fit  for  them.  But  why  this  should  be  the  case  now  any  more 
than  it  was  twenty  or  fifty  years  ago,  I  cannot  understand.  .Vn 
increased  consumption  of  alcoholic  stimolants  in  later  times  has 
heen  snggested  to  me  as  an  explanation. 

Any  explanation  is  welcome  that  will  preserve  vac- 
cination from  reproach,  yet  what  medical  man  is  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  diarrhcya  is  one  of  the  commonest 
sequences  of  vaccination  ?  Nature  thus  endeavouring  to 
throw  off  the  effects  of  the  virus  infused  into  the  blood. 

Taking,  then,  these  five  diseases  in  the  order  of  their, 
mortality,  they  range  thus — 

1777-1802     lyiS1827 

795 

80 

1.320 

7 

278 

57 
•220 

23 
435 

'1'2 


\ 


o      I  X-        (  Cases,     855 
Scarlatma.  J  p^^^j,^^    gS 

I  Cases,  1,390 
(  Deaths,     fi7 
Coses, 
Deaths, 
3  Cases, 
( Deaths, 
Cases, 
Deaths, 


365 
90 

245 
22 

186 
10 


18«S18S2 

i8s»-isn 

Total 

1,856 

8,659 

6.665 

155 

567 

785 

8,995 

C,H7 

13.081 

48 

862 

497 

925 

1,053 

2,616 

152 

129 

428 

743 

1,716 

2,934 

112 

241 

398 

1,572 

2,537 

4,730 

88 

123 

244 

DiarrhcBa, 

Smallpox,    I 

"Whooping- 
Cough, 

Measles,      | 

In  the  course  of  a  century  the  Newcastle  Dispensary 
liad  dealt  with  a  total  of  2r>0,G37  cases,  of  which  no  more 
than  2,G1G  were  of  smallpox,  or  about   1   in  9(5.     The 
total  deaths  during  the  centuiy  were  14,088,  of  which  no  j 
more  than  428  wore  due  to  smallpox,  or  about  1  in  33 ;  i 
whilst  from  scarlatina  they  were  1  in  18,  from  diarrhrr-a  j 
1  in  30,  and  from  whooping-cough  1  in  35.     It  may  be 
said,  the  record  of  the  Dispcjisary  does  not  account  for 
the  population  of  Newcastle.     True ;  but  it  accounts  for ' 
the  lower  strata  of  the  population,  and,  therefore,  for  an 
excessive  proportion  of  smallpox.    The  complete  statistics 
of  the  city  would  exhibit  smallpox  as  a  still   lighter 
affliction.     And,  we   repeat,  there   is   nothing   singular 
about  the  record  of  the  Newcastle  Dispensaiy.     It  is  a 
common  story.     Whenever  we  get  out  of  the  region  of 
romance,  and  tread  the  ground  of  matter-of-fact,  it  is  to  | 
discover  that  the  wilder  norrors  and  ravages  of  smallpox 
have  been  originally  evolved  from  imagination,  and  are  . 
perpetuated  in  ignorance  from  hearsay. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


THE  XORWICU   EPIDEMIC — 1819. 

I  HAVE  repeatedly  cautioned  uiy  readers  against  the 
common  assumption  that  the  London  smallpox  of  last 
century  was  the  measure  of  English  smallpox.  It  was 
not  so.  Smallpox  was  endemic  in  London,  whereas  it 
occurred  a.s  an  occasional  epidemic  in  other  English 
towTw,  and  was  almost  unknown  in  many  rural  districts. 
Moreover,  tlie  disease  was  not  allowed  to  die  out,  but 
WM  diligently  cultivated  and  diffused  by  variolation. 
A»  vaccination  was  introduced,  the  practice  of  variolation 

re^pondently  ceased,  ami  with  its  cessation  there  was 
1  ftliitt.Tnent  of  smallpox,  which  abatement  was  uuwar- 
•ribed  to  vaccination.  How  much  of  the  small- 
century  was  due  to  variolation  it  is  impossible 
to  determine;  nor  would  it  bo  safe  to  accept  the  assertions 
of  the  early  advocates  of  vaccination  on  the  point.  I 
apprehend  that  if  smallpox  were  something  desirable 
•which  everyone  was  intent  on  catching,  it  would  bo  dis- 
covered that  it  could  not  be  universally  caught,  and  that 
its  propagation  had  ilefinite  limits;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
Wble  that  among  Londoners  the  limit  of  propagation 
was  closely  approached,  so  that  nearly  all  who  were  sus- 
ceptible contracted  the  disease.  What,  however,  I  wish 
to  enforce  is,  that  the  decline  in  the  prevalence  of  small- 
er places  coincidently  with  the  introduction  of 
II  was  largi'ly  <lue  to  the  discontinuance  of 
Amalii>ox  culture,  and  that  the  suppression  of  that  culture 
would  have  given  the  same  result.  Nor  let  it  be  for- 
gotten that  an  almost  world-wide  fall  in  smallpox  had 
set  in  toward  the  close  of  la.st  century,  which  the  vaccin- 
atori  attributed  to  tlieir  prophylaxy  in  the  nineteenth. 
Xr  effects  are  freipK-ntly  asserted  where   mir- 

ac'  uses  would  be  disowned. 

The  vital  statistics  of  last  century  are,  to  a  great  ex- 
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tent,  the  products  of  inference  and  conjecture,  and  more 
or  les3  affected  by  the  purpose  and  bias  of  their  collectors;^ 
but  if  even  we  had  the  cox'rect  mortalities  of  smallpox  in  V 
the  chief  centres  of  population, — such  as  York,  Hull, 
Norwich,  Chester,  Coventry,  Bath,  Bristol,  Exeter,  and 
Plymouth — we  should  still  be  puzzled  to  separate  what 
was   due   to   insanitary   conditions   of   life   from  what 
was  due  to  the  artificial   induction  of  the  disease  by 
variolation.     It  has  been  said  that  the  18th  Century  didi 
not  terminate  in  England  until  I.S30;  and  accepting  thatJ 
liberal  allowance,  we  may  resort  to  an  interesting  record  [ 
of  a  virulent  epidemic  in  Norwich  in  1819  for  some  light 
on  the  character  and  incidence  of  urban  smallpox  prior^ 
to  the  rise  of  such  ^reat  communities  as  Liverpool.  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham.     The  account 
of  the  epidemic  was  written  by  John  Crass,  a  surgeon  fl 
practising  in  Norwich.*  " 

In  those  days  Norwich  contained  a  population  of  about 
40,000.     The  city  was  accounted  salubrious,  and  small-j 
pox  was  little  known.     Cross  writes  that  "  in  1805,  a/ifr 
being  for  a  time  almost  extinct,  smallpox  prevailed  sol 
much  in  Norwich  as  to  excite  some  attention."      Thai 
attention  excited  led  to  an  attempt  to  introduce  vaccina-] 
tion.     A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Guildhall,  IGth  July,, 
1805,  "  to  concert  measures  for  the  extermination  of  tbaj 
disease,"  and  resolutions  were  passed  to  discourage  in- 
oculation with  smallpox,  and  "  to  substitute  immediate] 
and  universal  vaccination  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
and  its  hamlets."     This  outbreak  of  smallpox  and  vac-J 
cination  appears  to  have  subsided  together,  for  Or 
continues — 

.\fter  being  absent  for  a  year  or  two,  Smallpot  wm  o^ain  intr<y^ 
dnced  to  Norwich  by  an  individual  from  London,  and  spreail  so 


*A  Hittory  oj'tht  Variolous  Ejndfmk  which  occurreil  in  Xorviei  in  Oir 
year  Itll'J,  ami  de»lioi/ed  630  IiidiviUiiaU;  ami  an  IjilimfiU  oftht  Pro- 
tection  txffhril'd  by   Vacrination,   ami  a   Rtr'irw  of  Past   and   Prttatt 
Opiniona  ujxni  Chicktnpoas  and  Modified  Smallpox.      By  John  Croat,  ^ 
Member  of  tbe  Royal  College  of  Sui'geous  in  London.     London,  189).  i' 
Pp.  29<) 
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•xtanaivaly  among  those  whose  obstinacy  or  whose  prejudices  made 
tti«m  resist  Vaccination,  that  203  deaths  from  Smallpox  were  re- 
eofdod  in  the  Bills  of  MortiJity  between  1807  and  the  end  of  1809. 
Smallpox  again  appeared  in  1813.  in  whidi  year  65  deaths  took 
place ;  th»  mortality  bvinf;  confined  to  so  small  a  number  by  the 
early  and  extensive  adoption  of  Vaccination  before  the  danger  was 
•etiudly  at  hand.  From  the  year  of  1813,  it  may  bo  said,  there 
was  no  Smallpox  in  Norwich  until  the  rise  of  the  epidemic  wliioh 
I  propose  to  describe.  Not  a  death  from  the  disease  was  noticed 
Car  tonr  years.  Indeed,  the  only  case  that  came  to  my  knowledge, 
dtmng  the  time  specified,  was  the  servant  of  a  celebrated  public 
eharstcttr,  who,  being  seized  with  Smallpox,  was  detained  in  Nor- 
w  from  whom,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  the  contagion  did 


I  shall  presently  refer  to  the  number  of  vaccinations 
lected  in  Norwich,  and  to  their  influence  in  arresting 

nallpox.  >Vhat  I  would  now  draw  attention  to  is,  tho 
eouipArativo  rarity  of  smallpox  in  Norwich  in  those 
UaKrs.  Years  two,  three,  and  four  elapsed  without  a 
•ingle  death  from  tho  disease !  How  does  such  a  fact 
accord  with  the  common-place  of  vaccinators,  that  before 
the  advent  of  Jcnncr  the  people  of  En^jland  were  decimat- 
od  with  small-pox,  and  that  40,000  perished  annually  ? 
When  we  prt-ss  for  evidence  for  these  extraordinary  state- 
HMDlo,  we  either  get  no  answer,  or  we  discover  that  tho 
mortality  of  a  bad  year  of  London  smallpox  has  been 
multiplied  by  tho  population  of  the  United  lvin;idom,  thus 
yielding  the  astounding  total  of  40,000  victims.  Our 
reply  is,  that  there  is  no  warrant  whatever  fur  this  con- 
version of  London  mortality  into  national  mortality ; 
that  London  was  unique  in  its  circumstances ;  and  that, 
setting  the  immense  rural  majority  ajsido,  even  in  the 
largest  cities,  such  as  Norwich,  years  passed  without  any 
deaths  from  smallpox. 

Vaccination  had  tho  prestige  of  fashion,  and  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  Norwich  were  philiiutliropic  and  scientific 
after  the  newest  lights,  and  whaUiver  was  accounted 
"  proper,"  they  were  intent  to  etiect.  To  have  the  vulgar 
vaccinated  was,  however,  no  easy  matter.  Many  declined 
because  they  had  no  fear  of  smallpox.  What,  indeed, 
had  they  to  be  alarmed  about  ?  Moreover,  as  experience 
28 


advanced,  the  futility  and  d.anger  of  the  new  inoculation 
became  more  and  more  apparent.     It  began  to  be  known 
that  it  not  only  failed  to  avert  smallpox,  but  it  freijuently 
induced  serious  illness,  permanent  injury,  and  sometimes 
death.     It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  symptoms  of 
vaccination  were  watched  at  the  outset  of  the  practice 
with   keen    attention,   and    that    the    general    verdict, 
especially  of  mothers,  was  distinctly  adverse  to  its  harm- 
lessness.      That  such  was  the  common  judgment  was 
manifest  from  the  rapid  decline  of  the  early  furore  in  its 
favour,  and  its  contemptuous  neglect  by  the  mass  of  the 
people  until  revived  and  enforced  by  legislation.      As  ■ 
the  citizens  of  Norwich  would  not  be  vaccinated,  it  was  ' 
determined  to  try  the  effect  of  bribery,  and  surgeon 
Rigby  in  1812  induced  the  court  of  guardians  to  offer  a 
reward  of  2s.  Cil.  to  every  person  "  who  should  bring  a 
certificate  from  a  surgeon  of  having  gone  satisfactorily  I 
through  the  cowpox."     The  results  of  this  bribery  arn  | 
set  forth  as  follows  by  Cross — 


received  the  award  ia 


1817 
1819 
1819 


511  received  the  award  in  1613  49 

47        „                  „           1814  64 

11        „                  „           1815  1402 
848        „                   „           181C 

The  larger  numbers  in  1813,  'IG,  and  '19  were  due  to 
panic  and  pressure;  but  the  figures  may  be  taken  for  » 
graphic  representation  of  the  distrust  with  which  vac- ' 
cination  was  regarded  after  ample  experience.     Of  course  I 
many  were  vaccinated  who  did  not  claim  the  parish 
half-crown;  and  at  the  end  of  ISliJ  it  was  calculated  that] 
10,000  in  Norwich  had  submitted  to  the  Jennerian  rito 
from  the  date  of  its  introduction  at  the  beginning  of  the  J 
ceTitury.     Thus  considerably  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 
inhabitants  were  what  is  called  "  protected." 

We  now  come  to  the  narrative  of  that  great  outbreak, 
of  smallpox,  which,  says  Cross,  destroyed  more  lives  iaj 
less  time  in  Norwich  than  any  epitlemic  since  the  Plague^ 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  state  that  the  dLsease  did  not! 
originate  in  Norwich:  it  never  appears  to  originate  any-l 
where:    it  was  imported.     A  girl  travelling  with  hefl 
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perontH  from  York  caught  the  infection  in  transit  at  a 
invkct-town,  and  as  soon  as  she  arrived  iu  Norwich  was 
laid  up  with  thu  disease. 

This  bapp«netl  [says  Cross]  in  the  latter  end  of  June,  1818;  and 
tb*  «u4M>iit  eoseg  of  Smallpox  that  were  seen  by  any  medical  man 
w«r*  tnkMd  to  this  ori^D.  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
different  families  by  which  the  disease  was  kept  up  duriu;;  the 
refflAiiuler  of  that  year,  but  it  extended  to  very  few,  and  proved 
&lai  in  only  two  iustaucns.  A  dru^^j^ist  inoculated  three  children 
In  January,  1819,  thus  helpin<,'  in  a  small  degree  to  spread  the 
MOtagion,  which  the  season  of  the  year  was  calculated  to  keep 
within  narrow  bounds.  Still  no  alarm  was  excited ;  a  single  medi- 
cal man  only  was  acquainted  with  the  disease ;  and  the  cases  of 
Smallpox  were  so  few  until  the  latter  end  of  February  as  to  bo 
•earcaly  nnlieed.  .\t  this  time,  however,  the  tUsease  extended 
froin  one  of  our  greatest  charity  schools  to  all  quarters  of  the  city. 
.  .  .  O^mparatively  dormant  during  the  winter,  as  the  season 
became  milder  it  burst  upon  us  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  con- 
tinaic;;  its  work  of  devastation  for  three  or  four  montlis  with  un- 
tlixniBiBl  ''  The  following  list  of  biu'ials  taken  from  the 

BiOa  VI  V  will  give  a  sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  the 

'm  adTaaao  iimi  iiL'>  ilno  of  the  disease — 


Dceitlij  (rum 

Ilcatlif  frtitil 

TuUl 

1810. 

Sni;UIiio\^ 

other  »llsM*rs. 

o(  <laUuL 

.Tannary,  - 

8 

01 

04 

Fobraary. 

0 

71 

71 

March, 

2 

08 

70 

April, 

15 

61 

76 

-      73 

08 

130 

Jnn*, 

-     15() 

70 

226 

July, 

-     142 

01 

203 

Aagost, 

-       R4 

OS 

147 

September. 

-       i-i 

DO 

188 

Octobtr,   - 

■       10 

(W 

73 

November, 

.J 

0-2 

64 

December, 

1 

.S3 

84 

680 


822 


13J2 


TIm  crwttwt  mortality  occurred  in  June  when  43  were  buried  from 
Sottfl^OX  in  one  weuL  The  rapid  declension  of  the  dUease  from 
tbat  poriod  is  obvious  from  the  above  table ;  and  it  was  so  nearly 
extinct  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  I  could  not  find  a  variolous 
patient  from  whom  ichor  could  be  procured  for  em  important  ex- 
periment. Am  probably  one  in  six  of  all  who  ware  affected  by  the 
epidemic  ilied  "f  it  T  nni  convinced  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to 
aiaert  that  C'  '  y  over  3(H)0  individuals,  or  a  thirteenth  part 

of  the  whole  i  ^  m  of  Norwich,  had  Smallpox  in  the  year  1810. 


It  is  always  sound  pnlic}'  to  take  what  is  considered 
the  case  against  us  at  its  worst;  and  as  this  dreadful 
Norwich  epidemic  is  cited  as  evidence  of  what  is  possible 
in  the  absence  of  vaccination,  and  as  something  that 
opponents  of  vaccination  should  regard  as  conclusive 
against  them,  there  is  cause  to  give  it  special  atten- 
tion; and  the  more  so  as  the  leading  facts  are  well 
ascertained.  First,  however.  I  would  remark  that  I  have 
no  desire  to  minimise  the  horrors  of  smallpox:  it  is  a  | 
loathsome,  and,  because  preventibJe,  a  discreditable  dis- 
ease: but  neither  let  us  maximise  its  horrors,  but  try,  at  1 
least,  to  recognise  facts  in  their  true  dimensions. 

Five  hundred  and  thirty  died  in  Norwich  of  smallpox  , 
in  1819  of  3000  suppased  to  have  had  the  disease,  the] 
deaths  being,  as  commonly  estimated,  one  in  five  or  one 
in  six  of  those  affected.     The  deaths  from  all  diseases  in 
Norwich  in  1819  were  1352— a  mortality  of  30  per  1000; 
a  high  rate,  but  by  no  means  uncommon  in  urban  popula- 
tions free  from  smallpox.     I  have  next  to  observe  that  if  J 
3000  had  smallpox,  there  were  37,000  who  escaped,  and  toj 
ask.  How  did  they  escape  ?     By  what  means  were  they  [ 
protected  ?     It  may  Vje  replied  that  a  fourth  of  them  were  j 
vaccinated ;  but  how  does  that  account  for  the  immunitj' 
of  30,000  unvaccinated  ?     The  10,000  vaccinations  re- 
puted to  have  been  effected  in  Norwich  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  were  the  work  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  the  major  part  of  them  in  1819  must  have 
been  represented  ly  adults  practically  out  of  the  range 
of  infection,  protected  not  by  vaccination,  but  by  their  j 
years. 

"  Protected  by  their  years'    What  do  you  mean  ?  "  ex- 
claims a  reader.  ^ 

Precisely  what  I  say — that  in  the  Norwich  epidemic,  fl 
as  in  variolous  epidemics  generally,  adults  are  compara-  ™ 
lively  secure,  and  the  young,  and  especially  infanta,  are 
the  victims.      In   Norwich,  in  1819,  .scarcely  a  bread- 
winner, or  a  father  or  mother  was  laid  in  the  grave  slfl" 
by  smallpox. 

"  It  is  incredible!" 


It  IS  incredible  simply  because  the  facts  of  smallpox 
persistently  overlookeJ.      Here  is  proof  of  the  in- 
^libic  in  a  statement  carefully  prepared  by  Cross  of 
the  ftges  of  the  530  wlio  died  in  the  Norwich  epidemic — 


Under  twt 

years  of  age,   - 

-      200 

Aged  froiu 

two  to  four  years,    - 

•       132 

i« 

four  to  nix  years,     - 

85 

II 

six  to  eight  years,    - 

20 

M 

eight  to  ten  years,  - 

17 

II 

ten  to  fifteen  years. 

5 

•1 

fifteen  to  twenty  years,   - 

2 

fl 

twenty  to  thirty  years,    - 

2 

II 

thirty"  to  forty  years, 

1 

530 

It  will  be  said,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  if  these 
childruu  had  been  vaccinated  they  would  not  have 
perished;  but  the  answer  is  that  at,  this  day  the  chief 
mortality  of  smallpox  is  among  the  vaccinated  young,  in 
whoiu  tlie  whole  virtue  of  the  rite  may  be  supposed  to 
abide  fresh  and  eHicient.  Cross  was  an  enthusiastic  vac- 
cinator, but  he  allows,  with  duo  excuses,  that  the  vaccin- 
ntcd  minority  contributed  a  certain  ijuota  to  the  sick  and 
the  dead,  and  that  the  ill  repute  of  vaccination  caused 
many  in  their  terror  to  resort  to  variolation,  and  thus  to 
incur  and  ditl'use  the  mischief  of  wliich  they  stood  in 
dread.  Some  old  women  and  a  druggist  were,  he  says, 
responsible  for  four  or  live  hundred  of  these  creations  of 
smallpox  during  the  epidemic,  "  each  of  which  became  a 
ecntru  of  contagion." 

Age,  I  sivid,  constituted  the  cliief  protection  from 
smallpox,  Viut  good  houses  and  good  fare  formed  another 
ItJJo  of  defence.  "  The  ett'ects  of  the  Norwich  epi<lemic 
were  confined  almost  exchi^ively,"  says  Cross,  "to  the  i>ery 
lowest  orders  u/  the  peuiile."     Moreover,  he  observes — 

The  disease  was  often  nggravutuJ,  and  made  to  asenue  iia  worst 
dioraolers,  by  the  niont  iujudieious  treatment.  The  prrjudioed 
and  nioAt  ih'norant  heini;  the  jirincipal  HUtTerers,  the  prcscnptions 
of  old  Women  were  more  listened  to  than  the  atlvioe  of  medical 
mon.     .\  practice  kept  up  by  tradition  among  the  poor  of  the  city 
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for  above  a  oentnry  was  revived,  in  spite  of  all  remonstraum,  as 

follows — 

"At  the  commencement,  to  set  the  object  before  a  large  fire  and 
supply  it  plentifully  with  saffron  and  brandy  to  bring  out  the  erup- 
tion ;  during  the  whole  of  the  next  stage  to  keep  it  iu  bed  covered 
with  flannel,  and  even  the  bed-curtains  pinned  together  to  prevent 
a  breath  of  air.  To  allow  no  change  of  hnen  for  ten  or  more  days, 
until  the  eruption  had  lurned;  and  to  regard  the  best  symptom  to 
be  a  costive  state  of  the  bowels  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease." 

Such  were  the  means  by  which  the  horrors  of  the  epidemic  were 
aggravated.  The  old  nurses  triumphed  not  a  little  in  having  an 
opportimity  of  showing  their  skill  after  it  had  been  so  long  uuexer- 
oised  ;  nor  was  it  often  easy,  among  the  deluded  persons  in  whose 
famihes  this  affliction  occurred,  to  persuade  or  compel  them  to 
adopt  a  different  plan  of  treatment. 

Cross  described  several  cases  in  which  unquestionable 
vaccination  had  been  followed  by  unquestionable  small- 
pox. In  one  instance,  a  girl  of  eleven  years  of  ago, 
correctly  vaccinated  in  both  arms,  perished  of  malignant 
.smallpox,  whilst  her  unvaccinated  brother,  six  years  of 
age,  recovered  from  a  severe  attack.  Such  cases  in  1819 
were  treated  as  exceptional,  l)ut  they  have  long  passed 
into  the  category  of  matter-of-course,  and  ceased  to  excite 
observation  or  surprise. 

Such  was  the  memorable  Norwich  epidemic.  How- 
ever dreadful,  it  was  in  no  wise  extraordinarily  drea<lful. 
If  the  death-rate  was  raised  for  a  single  year,  it  would 
be  reduced  in  subsequent  years,  and  the  average  rate  re- 
covered that  accorded  with  the  common  obedience  of  the 
community  to  the  laws  of  health.  In  Nature  con- 
sequences are  equal,  and  any  temporary  aberration  is  in 
the  long  run  compensated  for.  If  vaccination  could  have 
kept  smallpox  from  Norwich,  the  citizens  would  have 
had  in  some  other  form  the  measure  of  disease  that  per- 
tained to  their  way  of  life. 

We  might,  moreover,  inquire,  whether  to  escape  an 
epidemic,  severe  as  that  of  1819,  it  would  have  been 
economical  to  put  40,000  people  through  the  pains  and 
perils  of  vaccine  fever.  Why  should  a  universal  afflic- 
tion be  incurred  to  avert  a  partial  one  ? — an  afliiction 
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eonfincd  to  the  young  of  the  lower  orders.  The  vaccina- 
tioQ  of  Norwich  from  1801  to  1819  would  have  cost  far 
more  sickness  and  death  than  did  tlio  smallpox  of  the 
>»anie  years.  In  short,  if  vaccination  had  conferred  the 
immunity  claimed  for  it,  the  price  of  the  salvation  would 
have  been  in  prodigious  excess  of  its  value. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


SMALLPOX   DISPLACED   AND   REPLACED. 
OB.  watt's  blSOOVERY — oLAaoow,  1813. 

A'  '  '"f!  the  House  of  Commons  in  lcS7S,  Sir  Thomas 
Ci  .     luid,  "  You  cannot  show  that  Vaccination  has 

reduced  death*,  or  saved  a  single  life.  There  may  be  no 
Smallpox,  but  the  <lisappearance  of  Smallpox  is  by  no 
means  cquivaknl  to  a  reduction  of  mortality."  M.P.'s 
were  astoni^ihed  and  incredulous ;  but  ignorantly.  The 
fact  is  incontestable;  and  Dr.  Robert  \\att  of  Glasgow 
had  the  signal  distinction  of  detecting  and  setting  it 
forth  in  tlie  year  1«13.* 

Watt  was  writing  a  treatise  on  Chincough,  otherwise 
/hooping  Cough,  and  in  the  course  of  his  work  made  a 
Ireftu  cxauunation  of  the  registers  of  death  in  Glasgow 
^o  ascert.iin  how  far  it  was  true  "  that  the  disease  was 
more  fatal  some  years  than  others;  tliat  it  was  more 
tlangerous  at  a  particular  age ;  and  that  the  fuiualo  sex 
itfered  more  from  it  than  the  male;"  and,  from  the  out- 
>t  of  his  investigation,  "  was  struck  with  the  immense 
iumlx.TS  carried  oH"  yearly  by  the  Smallpox."  He  might 
Will  be  struck  ;  for  Glaagow  was  a  rare  place  for  Small- 


•  An  Iti'/tihy  into  Vie  Iltlative  Mortality  qf  the  PrinfijMl  DittiUfa  iff 
ClfUrm,  anil  tin'  numlirr'  who  haiv  ilieii  uiulfr  Ten  )  eitrs  of  Aye  in 
Olatgow  durin'j  Ihr  laitt  'J'Mrly  JViirt.  By  Roliert  \V»tt,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  tbu  Theory  ami  on  tlie  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Glasgow. 
r.ljwgow,  1813.     Pp.  Hi. 
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pox,  as  appears  from  the  following  statement  compiled 
from  Watt's  Tables— 


Deaths  in  Gusqow  fob  Ten  Yeabs, 


Tetr. 


From    Mo..io».'"^'>°P'"<f 
BnuOlpoi.  *'°»»'"-    cough. 


1788  165 

1784  425 

1785  218 

1786  848 

1787  410 

1788  899 

1789  866 

1790  886 

1791  607 

1792  202 


66 
1 

2 
28 

1 
28 
83 

4 
58 


158 
IS 
84 

178 
57 
17 
45 

177 

117 


Total,  ...  8466      211        854 


Children 
under 
Two. 

479 

671 
576 
706 
746 
770 
794 
908 
984 
664 


1788-1792. 

Children 

Total, 

under 

•11 

Itei. 

Ajp» 

719 

1418 

877 

1623 

744 

1552 

941 

1622 

1016 

1802 

1059 

1982 

1058 

1753 

1286 

1866 

1867 

2146 

902 

1848 

7298        9919     17,607 


The  succeeding  ten  years,  1793-1802,  repeat  much  the 

same  tale,  with,  however,  a  diminution  of  mortality  in 

an  increasing  population,  and  a  decrease  in  smallpox 

with  an  increase  in  measles  and  whooping-cough  :  thus — 

Deaths  in  Glasgow  for  Ten  Yeabs,  1798-1802. 


^-         Sn^..Mo«.es.^^^    i    ^" 


1793  389 

1794  235 

1795  402 

1796  177 

1797  354 

17U8  809 

1799  370 

1800  257 

1801  245 


5 

7 

46 

92 

5 

3 

43 

21 

8 


1802  150      168 


112 
51 

180 
60 
76 
98 
95 
27 

125 
90 


807 
553 
761 
562 
586 
642 
783 
545 
494 
544 


Children 
under 
Ten. 

1126 
759 

1048 
797 
884 
8C4 

1105 
716 
766 
985 


Total,  ...  2894      898        914      !    6277        9050     16,685 

Considering  these  figures  said  Watt — 

I  remarked  that  the  deaths  by  Smallpox  were  chiefly  in  infancy; 
hence  the  deaths  under  two  or  three  years  of  age  bore  a  very  great 
proportion  to  the  whole  deaths  in  the  city.  Taking  an  average  of 
several  years,  I  found  that  more  than  half  the  human  species  died 
before  they  were  ten  years  of  age,  and  that  of  this  half  more  than  a 
third  died  of  the  Smallpox ;  so  that  nearly  a  fifth  part  of  all  that 
were  boru  alive  perished  by  this  dreadful  malady. 
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Watt  meant  of  course  the  human  species  as  exhibited 
in  Glasgow,  of  whom  more  than  half  died  before  the  age 
of  ten,  and  a  fifth  of  smallpox.  What  was  true  for  a 
time  of  Glas;^ow  smallpox  was  not  even  true  of  Eilin- 
buryh,  much  less  of  the  whole  earth. 

Variolation  was  practised  in  Glasgow,  but  to  what 
ext4>nt  appears  to  be  unknown.  Certain,  however,  it  is 
that  smallpox  was  as  little  dreaded  as  are  other  calamities 
accounted  common  and  unavoidable.  Indeed  many  were 
not  unwilling  to  subject  their  offspring  to  the  disea.se  at 
sea-son.s  supposed  to  be  favourable  on  the  princi|)lo  of 
^^  Btting  a  bad  job  over."     Then,  too,  the  mass  of  the 

j)ulation  was  disposed  as  if  by  design  for  the  genera- 
tion of  febrile  ailments.  Tall  buildinjrs  forminj'  narrow 
^J&Dcs,  wynils,  or  clascs   issued   like  so   many  rents  or 

tures  from  the  leading  thoroughfares.  These  buildings 
divided  into  flats  packed  with  humanity  from 
ent  to  attic.  Air  and  light  were  treated  as  super- 
Inities.  Water  there  was  none,  save  what  was  brought 
from  wells ;  and  middens  received  the  slops  and  nfuse 
often  shot  from  the  windows.     Life  in  a  Glasgow  wynd 

1  fonner  <lays  is  indescribable,  yea  almost  inconciivable; 
in  such  wynds  multitudes  passed  their  existence, 
eiouH  of  t^i)  hardship,  recognising  nothing  better,  and 

bal   chaiactori.'^ed    by  many  virtues.     Bearing   such 

Conditions  in  mind,  the  vital  statistics  of  Glasgow  excite 
no  surprise :  the  wonder  is  that  the  death-rate  did  not 
draw  nearer  to  extermination.  As  for  smallpox,  how 
could  a  family  resident  in  a  flat  in  a  noisome  Glasgow 
clo.se  at  the  end  of  last  ceutury  escape  smallpox,  if  small- 
pox were  prevalent  ?  To  them  smallpox  lay  in  fate,  and 
was  accepted  on  the  same  terms  as  wind  and  weather, 
summer  and  winter. 

Novelties  have  always  had  a  ready  welcome  in  Glasgow, 
and  when  cheap  and  easy  salvation  from  smallpox  waa 
pr  '-■  !  there  was  a  rush  for  it  Smallpox  abated: 
vat  had  the  creilit :  and  faith  was  justified.    Con- 

sidenug  the  dfva><tation  smallpox  had  wrought  among 
the  young,  Watt  says — 


I, 


■ye»t. 
\18»  

n85  .- 

1186  - 
il8l  - 

1188  •• 

1189  • 

1190  . 
1191 


lotoi' 


155 

■   a\8 
*  S48 
■■    4W 
■"   a99 
-  30G 
••■■   330 

OOT 

■•••■  >iO'i 

3460 


11« 
81' 
14 


Aing 


ten  y 


■vet 


fcx 
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I  begnn  to  reflect  how  di^Terent  the  case  iniut  be  now ;  knd  to 
cnlciUate  the  great  saving  of  bumou  life  that  must  have  arisen  from 
the  Vaccine  Inoculation,  At  this  time  [1R13J  above  15,000  had 
been  ionciJated  publicly  at  the  Faculty  Hall,  and  perhaps  twice  ( 
tlirico  that  number  in  private  practice.  In  eight  years  ri805-12j 
httle  more  than  COO  had  died  in  Glasgow  of  Smallpox ;  whereas  in 
1784  the  deaths  by  that  disease  alone  amounted  to  425,  and  in  1791 
to  607 ;  which,  on  both  occasions,  exceeded  the  fourth  of  the  whol^ 
deaths  in  the  city  for  the  year. 

It  seemed  reasonable  to  infer  that  since  the  mortalitj 
from  smallpox  had  so  larfjely  declined,  fewer  childres 
must  have  died ;  but  to  Watt'.s  astonishment  the  fact 
did  not  answer  to  the  logic.     He  writes — 

To  ascertain  the  real  amount  of  this  saving  of  infantile  life,  I 
turned  up  one  of  the  later  years,  and  by  accident  that  of  1808,  when 
to  my  utter  astonishment,  I  found  that  still  a  half,  or  more  than  »_ 
half,  perished  before  the  tenth  year  of  their  age !  I  could  hardlj' 
beUeve  the  testimony  of  my  senses,  and  therefore  began  to  tv 
up  other  years,  when  I  found  that  in  ail  of  them  the  proportion 
was  less  than  in  1808 ;  but  still  on  taking  an  average  of  seven  ' 
years,  it  amounted  to  nearly  the  same  thing  as  at  any  forma 
period  during  tho  last  thirty  years.  This  was  a  discovery  I  by  i 
means  expected,  and  how  it  could  have  como  to  pass  appeared  1 
me  iuoxplicable. 

We  shall  better  understand  Watt's  perplexity  ove 
smallpox  reduced  and  death  unaffected,  it'  we  set  befor 
us  the  table  of  mortality  for  the  decade  during  wbJc" 
vaccination  was  brought  into  practice  in  Glasgow. 


Deaths  in  Guisoow  foe  Ten  Yeabs,  1803-1812. 


1808  194  45  CO 

1804  213  27  52 

1805  66  90  129 

1806  28  56  162 

1807  97  16  85 

1808  01  787  92 

1800  159  44  259 

1810  28  19  147 

1811  109  207  02 

1812  78  804  103 

Total,  ...  1018  1655  1151 


Chlltinu 
nuder 
Two. 

610 

583 
610 
517 
695 
1079 
782 
7C.> 
7(i9 
804 


CMIdrcu 
undar 
Ten. 

940 

808 

884 

786 

890 

1775 

1187 

1027 

1274 

1278 


TuUI, 
mil 
Age*. 

I860 
ICTO 
1071 
liviu 
IMIMI 
2623 
2124 
2111 
2342 
•234H 


7120    10,913     20.175 
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To  make  the  facts  clear  let  us  bring  the  results  of  the 
three  decades  together — 


Owwl*. 


*^'""   W...I...  Whooping 


1788-1792  8406    211    854 

1798-1802  2«94    808    914 

H812  1018   1655   1151 


Chll.lrcn 
uriiler 
T»ii. 

7293 
6277 
7120 


children 
tliuler 
T«n. 

9,919 

9,050 

10,918 


Told 
Duith!, 
All  Agaa. 

17,007 
lO.CSi) 
20.176 


^ 


Before  making  any  commentary  on  these  remarkable 
figures,  it  may  be  well  to  attend  to  what  Watt  hftii  to 
ci>nctTning  them.  He  was  satisfied  that  vaccination 
fsted  smallpox,  but  it  was  plain  that  it  did  not  arrest 
death,  and  he  felt  bound  to  find  some  explanation — 

»wy  circumstance  tliut  lias  oomo  under  my  observation, 
J  of  Vaccine  Inoeuliitiou  appearoil  certain.  The  eiperi- 
^^pntty  oitensive  practice  had  confirmed  mo  fully  in  this 
optcion.  But  still  the  ijucstion  recurred,  how  are  we  to  nccuunt 
tot  the  lame,  or  nearlj'  tlie  same,  number  of  deaths  under  ton 
jwkn  of  Bge  ?  As  no  new  disease  has  appeared,  the  deficiency 
oeeiK.i.itiHd  by  the  want  of  Smallpox  must  have  been  made  up  by 
ft  .  I'tality  among  the  other  diseases  of  children.    Hbs  it 

l)T<  j  divided  among  them,  or  has  a  greater  sltare  fallen  to 

Misc  ihau  to  otben  ?     To  solve  tliis  question  ia  the  chief  object  of 
my  imjuiry. 

To  ascertain  the  fact,  ho  divided  the  thirty  years, 
1783-1812,  into  five  periods  of  six  years  each,  and  thus 
wt  forth  the  average  proportionate  nK^rtalities — 

•"**■  Snmllpwx. 

1788-1788  19-55 

1780-1794  18-22 

1795-18»k)  18-70 

1801-18))6  8-90 

1807-1612  8-90 

The  Qr»t  three  of  these  pcrioiU,  1783-1800,  had  pas.-.td  before 
Ujp  V.-)r(-itie  Inoculation  could  have  had  any  iniluonco  [obnerveH 
V  "  fourth,  1801-lt'O0,it  had  uenrlyrenchod  iltmuximum; 

hi.  k*t,  1807-1812,  it  may  be  said  to  Lave  boeu  pretty  fillly 

MtMMiKliod,  perhaps  aft  much  so  as  in  any  other  cily  iu  the  empire. 

Vaccination  having  been  introduced  to  (liasgow  to 
aave  life.  Where  was  the  salvation  '.     Smallpox  had  fallen 


Chllilren 

L'liU<)rvn 

TOM 

KeuW 

Cough. 

uDtior 

iiiulor 

l>u*th«, 

Twu. 

Ito. 

All  A««a. 

•98 

4-51 

89-40 

03-48 

9,994 

1-17 

613 

4-2-38 

58-07 

11,108 

2-10 

5-3rt 

3S-S2 

54-48 

9,991 

3-92 

Ii-12 

83-50 

5208 

10.084 

10-78 

5-57 

85-89 

55-69 

18.854 
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off,  but  if  its  victims  were  merely  assigned  to  other  mode 
of  death,  where  was  the  advantage  ?     Watt  continues — 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  mind  on  aurveying  the  prerced- 
ing  Tahle,  is  the  vast  iliinimttion  iu  the  proportion  of  dealliB  by  Lli« 
SmoUpox — a  reduction  from  19-55  to  3'90  per  cent.;  but  the  increiw* 
in  the  Measles  column  ia  still  more  remarkable — an  incrfivte  from 
•98  to  10'7C  percent.  In  Smallpox  we  have  the  deatlis  reduced  to 
nearly  a  fil'th  of  what  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago,  whilst  in 
the  same  period,  the  deaths  by  Measles  have  increased  more  Uian 
eleven  times.  This  is  a  fact  so  striking,  that  I  am  astoni^ed  it 
has  not  attracted  the  notice  of  older  practitioners. 

The  greatest  number  of  deaths  from  Smallpox  in  any  one  moDtb 
during  the  last  thirty  years  was  114  in  October,  1791.  In  th» 
following  December  they  were  113.  These  are  the  only  twi 
instances  in  thirty  years  when  the  deaths  by  Smallpox  amoiin 
to  100  in  a  month.  But  these  were  slight  vi.^itations  when  com- 
paied  witli  the  ravages  which  have  been  committed  in  au  eiinallyj 
short  time  by  Measles.  In  May,  1803,  the  deaths  by  Mea&li 
alone  amounted  to  259,  in  June" to  2C0,  and  in  July  to  lit*.  In' 
Pecember,  1811,  they  amounted  to  IGl,  and  in  the  January  follow- 
ing to  130.  Wlmt  an  amazing  difference  when  we  compare  tlivat 
numbers  witli  433,  the  sum  of  all  the  deaths  by  Measles  in  eighteen 
years  preceding  1801!  In  the  last  five  years  1430  have  died  of 
Measles  in  Glasgow. 


□tb 
thft^ 

t«dfl 

>m-H 

uirS 

sleaV 
In'V 


This  prodigious  increase  in  the  mortality  from  Measles 
was  naturally  referred  by  some  observers  to  the  practice 
of  Vaccination,  and  Watt  held  there  was  ground  for  the 
assumption  inasmuch  as  when  Smallpox  preceded  Measles 
it  made  Measles  milder — 

When  Measles  was  so  prevalent  and  fiital  in  1808,  I  wo.*  often 
told  that  it  was  owing  to  the  Vaccine  luooiUatiou  ;  but  this  I 
considered  au  idle  tale,  the  invention  of  those  who  were  hostile  to 
Cowpox.  I  could  readily  admit  that  more  must  die  of  Measles 
than  formerly ;  for  some  of  the  weak  and  unhealthy,  who  would 
have  died  of  Smallpox  (saved  from  Smallpox)  woidd  fall  a  sacrifice 
to  Measles ;  but  I  could  not  then  go  farther. 

liut  however  novel  and  strange  the  opinion  may  appear,  it  most 
be  admitted  tliat  while  Smallpox  was  in  ftdl  force,  it  Dad  :' 
of  modifying  and  rendering  Measles  mild;  and  now  that 
is  in  great  measure  expelled.  Measles  is  gradually  coming  !.■  .ici  i;ry 
the  sume  ground.  I  am  sorr>-  to  make  tliis  statement,  but  the 
facts,  at  least  with  regard  to  Glasgow,  are  too  strong  to  admit  of 
doubt.     .     .     . 

That  Measles  should  have  been  modified  by  Smallpox  is  rendered 
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highly  probable  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Vaccine  Disease  pre- 
tent<  Snmllpox  or  renders  it  bo  mild  as  to  be  without  the  smoUeat 
d»Dg«r.     May  not  Smallpox  have  a  cdmilar  effect  iu  relation  to 

When  Smallpox  was  in  full  force,  few  children  escaped,  and 
most  of  those  who  had  Smallpox  and  Measles  had  Smallpox  first. 
Thin,  I  believe,  will  have  licea  tho  case  with  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  commnnity.  Still,  however,  as  Measles  came  ronnd,  it 
oeea^ioDully  had  precedence  of  Smallpox,  and  it  was  perhaps 
chiefly  among  snoh  patients  tliiit  it  proved  fntal.  In  looking  over 
the  registers  of  former  years,  I  find  the  deaths  by  Measles  were 
genenmy  among  very  young  children. 

He  was  even  disposed  to  believe  that  Smallpox,  on  the 
whole,  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  in  the  eradication 
of  latent  disease — 

in  opinion  has  prevailed  with  some,  that  Vaccination  does 
dltve  harm  by  infu^iing  peccant  or  vicious  humour  into  the 
eon«titntion.  I  do  not  see  the  smallest  ground  for  this  hypothesis; 
bat  that  Smallpox  docs  good  to  those  who  survive  the  disease  by 
ilering  the  system  insusceptible  of  other  infections,  or  by  ren- 
ug  them  milder  when  incurred,  must,  I  think,  be  admitted. 
I  do  not  presume  that  the  constitution  is  improved  by 
bnt  perhaps  by  eradicating  certain  unobserved  deviations 
.  which,  if  not  early  removed  by  the  accesision  of  some 
.  would  hove  proved  the  seeds  of  early  mortality  by 
lug  u  iiec]>er  hold  of  the  constitution  before  Measles  and  other 
ilemicH  of  later  appcoi-ance  came  round. 

point  of  view,  we  are  not  to  consider  Smallpox  as 
jy  fatal,  but  fatal  merely  as  liaving  tlie  start  of  some  other 
Measles,  Chincough,  Croup,  and  Scarlet  Fover  would 
have  proved  equally  fatal  had  any  of  them  occurred  first.  .  .  . 
Il  u  only  on  this  principle  that  we  can  explain  how  it  liappeued 
that  thirty  years  ago  not  one  in  u  hundred  died  of  Measles, 
wb«r«M  now  one  in  ten  dies.  Thirty  years  ago  as  tew  escaped 
HmsIm  as  now,  but  before  they  were  attected  they  had  generally 
pawed  through  Smallpox,  by  which  the  secondary  disease  was  so 
modified  as  to  be  almost  completely  divested  of  danger. 

Watt,  it  will  be  ob.served,  treats  smallpox  throuj,'hoiit 

a   inaUidy   of   childhood ;    thus   confirming   Monro's 

i-rvation  in  17<jo,  that  "  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland 

icrally  have  nmallpox  in  their  infancy  or  chililh<x)d. 

very  few  adults  being  seen  in  the  disease." 

F^rom  the  preceding  excerpts,  it  is  not  ditnciilt  to  com- 
prehend   Watt's   position.      He   was   persuaded   of   the 
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prophylaxy  of  vaccination ;  ho  was  satisfied  that  it  hs 
reduced  smallpox  in  Glasgow ;  but,  to  his  astonishriK-nt 
he  discovered  that  it  had  not  reduced  the  general  death- 
rate  ;  and  that  in  so  far  as  smallpox  had  been  <lisplacedj 
other  ailments,  and  specially  measles,  had  maintained  the 
tale  of  fatality. 

The  discovery  that  the  fall  in  smallpox  was  compen- 
sated for  by  a  rise  in  deaths  from  other  diseases  wt 
a  remarkable  discovery,  the  importance  of  which  is 
j'et  far  from  appreciated.  Watt  was  however  at  fault  in' 
attributing  the  decline  of  smallpox  in  Gla.sgow  to  vaccin- 
ation; and  in  failing  to  inquire  whether  the  phenomenor 
had  any  relation  to  vaccination  whatever.  He  is  th« 
best  scientific  demonstrator  who  most  completely  exhaust 
the  possibilities  to  the  contrary  of  what  he  seeks  tfl 
establish.  Supposing  vaccination  to  be  as  powerful 
against  smallpox  as  its  promoters  averred,  the  causes  it 
Glasi'ow  was  not  commensurate  with  the  effect.  Nowhera 
was  vaccination  more  practised.  15,000  were  vaccinate 
at  the  Faculty  Hall,  says  Watt,  "and  j)erhaps  f^cice  or 
thrice  that  member  in  private  practice" — a  loase  ano' 
questionable  statement.  The  15,000  operated  on  at  the 
Faculty  Hall  in  the  course  of  ten  years  were  the  poorJ 
the  vast  majority  in  Gla.sgow  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
chief  sufi'erers  from  smallpox.  The  assumed  "  twice  or 
thrice  that  number  "  were  those  who  employed  their  owi 
medical  men  —  a  luxury  less  common  then  than  now.| 
The  population  of  Gla.sgow  approached  100,000,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  larger  part  must  have  lived  outside  thfl 
fortification  of  the  Jennerian  rite. 

But  admitting  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  Glasgow  wer 
vaccinated  who  had  not  had  smallpox,  still  that  would 
afl'ovd  no  proof  for  what  was  claimed.  Watt  wa 
cautious,  and  held  closely  by  his  Glasgow  evidencej 
content  to  have  it  taken  for  what  it  was  worth  ;  but  ha<i| 
he  ranged  wider,  he  would  have  discovered  that  the  fall 
in  smallpox  extended  over  Europe,  and  was  as  welt] 
marked  in  Vienna  as  in  Glasgow,  in  Stockholm  as  iaj 
London,  in  Italy  as  in  Denmark.     As  in  Glasgow  thai 
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for  the  fall  was  claimed  for  vaccination,  but  the 
fall  had  set  in  before  vaccinatiun  was  heard  of,  and 
extended  over  populations  to  which  vaccination  had  no 
application.  Indeed  Watt  allows  that  the  fatality  of 
smallpox  had  begun  to  decline  and  that  of  measles  to 
increase  prior  to  the  conveyance  of  the  Jonnerian  salva- 
tion to  Glasgow;  but  ho  failed  to  discern  the  si|^'nificanco 
of  the  fact.  So  too  in  other  cities  where  smallpox  fell 
otf :  the  death-rate  did  not  fall  off;  but,  as  in  Glasgow, 
«raa  kept  up  by  cognate  varieties  of  fever. 

As  conceras  Watt,  wo  have  the  advantage  of  some 
notes  upon  his  "remarkable  treatise"  by  Dr.  William 
F»rr  in  the  Thirtidh  Annual  Riport  of  the  Jicyisinir- 
Gentntl,  1809.  Having  given  an  abstract  of  Watt's 
results,  Dr.  Farr  observes  of  liis  discovery  of  displaced 
and  replaced  mortality — 

Tiik  u  aa  important  point  in  pathology ;  and  it  must  be  ailxuitted 
thkt  kltbougli  there  wore  dofectti  iu  hid  data.  Dr.  Watt  Nuccoeils  iu 
■howiog  (1)  that  Soiallpox  was  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  death 
in  Glasgow  down  to  tlie  year  1800,  (2)  that  the  deaths  by  Smollpoi 
were  reduced  to  a  fifth  of  their  original  number  by  Vaccination,  ■' 
•nd  (SI  that  the  children  died  in  nearly  the  same  numbers  as 
before,  bat  of  other  forms  of  disease. 

Glasgow  has  always  been  famous  for  statistics,  and  these  unfor- 
tttnataly  show  an  increase  of  the  mortality  of  children.  Thus  in 
the  five  years  1821-25  the  mortahty  of  boys  under  five  years  of  age 
WM «0«  ;  in  1831-3j  it  was  9-78.  In  the  year  1865  the  mortality 
of  boys  in  Glasgow  was  11'48,  of  girls,  10-30.  These  recent  returns 
eoafirtn  tlie  principle.  Smallpox  is  no  longer  so  £»tal  as  it  was 
before  Vaccination  was  introduced ;  in  Glasgow  it  caused  in  the 
year  1864  no  longer  20  but  2  m  100  deaths  — only  180  in  0OS4 
OMths,  that  is  3  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  under  five  years  of  a<;e ; 
yet  the  mortality  of  children  is  certainly  as  high,  probably  higher, 
tl.  in  the  liuit  10  years  of  the  lost  century. 

'py  Vaccination  in  England  has  reduced  farther  the 

Lfalaut^  ot  Smallpox,  but  since  1853  other  diseases  have  so  pre- 
vailed 0*  to  counter-balance  the  gain  under  this  head.  The  mor- 
tebly  of  children  has  not  declined  iu  a  corresponding  degree. 
With  confirmation  under  such  authority,  it  is  needle.ss 
b  enforce  the  validity  and  importance  of  Watt's  dLs- 
fevery.     Dr.  Farr  is  pleased  to  ascribe  the  subsidence  of 

*  An  inference  disputed  for  reasons  given. 


smallpox  alike  ia  England  and  Glasgow  io  vaccination 
but  he  makes  no  effort  to  prove  his  case :  indeed  the 
effort   might  have   led   him    to   recognise  his  mistake 
Referring  to  sciirlet-fever,  he  shows  how  from  a  mild  it 
has  become  a  severe  affliction — 

SyJenbara  (d.  1689)  desoribos  simple  Scarlatina  distinctly:  ho' 
does  not  ret'ur  to  the  throat  affections,  and  says  the  patient  can 
only  die  by  the  doctor's  default.     Joseph  Frank  descrihes  th», 
disease  os  now  the  most  dreadful  scourge  in  Enroi)e. 

If  then  scarlet  fever  has  of  itself  acquired  this  terriblaj 
intensity  and  predominance,  why  should  it  be  thought 
incredible  that  smallpox  of  itself  should  undergo  corres- 
pondent  mitigation   and   diminution  ?     Or,  is  it  to 
argued   that  vaccination  has  extinguished  smallpox 
revive  as  scarlet  fever  ? 

Dr.  Farr  proceeds  to  observe — 

It  is  singular  that  Dr.  Watt,  evidently  a  practitioner  of  great 
sagacity,  does  not  at  all  advert  to  the  wretched  sanitary  condition 
in  which  the  increasing  population  of  Glasgow  lived  at  the  time  he 
was  writing. 

It  is  the  observation  of  Dr.  Farr  that  is  singular.     Afc 
the  time  when  Watt  wrote  there  was  no  clear  conception M 
of   the   relation   of  condition   to   disease.     Jenner  wasB 
always  writing  about  smallpox,  yet  there  is  not  a  hint 
in  any  of  his  papers  as  to  its  development  in  tilth  and 
stench.     His  own  residence  was  a  pesthouse,  but  it  never] 
entered   into   his   head   to  ask,  Why  ?      Let   us   avoid  [ 
anachronism.     Those  whose  memory  or  reading  extends] 
to  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1831-32  will  know,  that  it| 
was  regarded  as  an  inscrutable  visitation  toward  which  ( 
humble  submission  was  the  proper  attitude.     A  letter  of  1 
Collins,   the   artist,   to   the    Rev.   R.   A.   Thorpe.   26th 
November,  1831,  correctly  expresses  the  common  feeling. 
Referring  to  the  Cholera  and  the  Reform  Bill,  he  says — 

Of  the  two  scourges  now  afflicting  us,  I  know  not  which  is  the 
forse,  but  I  do  kuow  that  we  have  fallen  into  the  liands  of  God  in  i 
Dth  oases,  and  not  before  we  deserved  it.^ 
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mrwlf  recollect  the  dismay  the  Combes  excited  in 

f  8c  hen  they  began  to  teach  that  we  were  largely 

?l  for   our    ailments,   and   that   sickness    and 

tity  were  an  unwholesome  alliance ;  and  how  a  pious 

,n  remarked,  when  the  prevalence  of  typhus  in 

had   been   denounced    as    disgraceful    to    the 

"  We  have  learnt  the  truth  in  another  school, 

shudder  to  impeach  the  Divine  prerogative  in 

ifo  <>r  in  death."    What  Watt  really  thought  of  smallpox 

ia  to  be  found  in  a  passage  of  his  treatise  which  Dr.  Farr 

rauat  have  overlooked.     He  says — 

3Vr  it  seeiua,  by  the  permission  of  Divine  Providence, 

'!i  of  some  of  its  apparently  most  efficient  means,  but 

iriviu  ..I  the.'ie,  new  means  are  Jiscovered,  or  the  old  improved. 

cannot  help  <juc<ting  tlie  foUuwisf;  passage  from  Dr.  Wooloombe 
wewhut  prophetic  of  this  gouoral  rcsiilt.     Says  be — 

May  not  the  discovery  of  the  Cowpox,  if  it  shonld  ultimately 
the  exterminntion  of  the  Smallpox,  which  it  may  do  when 
the  prejmliees  of  mankind  shall  permit,  bo  welcomed  rather  on 
jeOQUnt  of  its  influence  in  dimini>ihing  human  snITering,  tlian  on 
of  its  effect  in  diminishing  human  mortality  ?  Since 
is  one  of  the  appointed  checks  to  excessive  population,  and 
the  plan  of  Providence  in  the  creation  of  human  life  Tequire>>  the 
termination  of  the  existence  of  one-third  of  its  creatures  before 
tbay  have  attained  the  age  of  two  years,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  amiilulatinn  of  no  efficient  an  instrument  as  Smallpox  can  be 
•diuitt«d  wit1  ilistitution  of  some  other  equally  destructive 

maljidy.     Ti<  '  imI  malady  may  indeed  be  productive  of  less 

collateral  atiln-tioti  tii.m  the  loathsome  distemper  whose  place  it 
ropplies.  But  granting  tliat  no  direct  substitute  shonld  arise,  it 
will  uot  follow  that  disease  in  general  will  be  deprived  of  its  acous- 
IOiii«d  share  in  chocking  pupututiou ;  and  if  it  be  not,  the  only 
ditlerence  wiU  be  in  the  propurtion  of  victims  submitted  to  other 
dioonlers.  Tlie  infant  rescued  from  Smallpox,  may  bo  rescued 
only  to  perislt  in  childhood  by  Measles  or  ooarlatina,  or  be  pre- 
served to  swell  the  list  of  youthful  victinu  to  the  insatiate  maw  of 
Consumption." ''' 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  Watt  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  mortality.  Sanitation  had  no  place  in  his 
coii-sideration.  It  was,  he  thoiight,  the  design  of  Provi- 
dence to  limit  population,  and  if  children  were  saved 
from  amallpox,  they  would  be  cut  off  otherwise ;  and  the 
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statistics  of  Glasgow  confirmed  the  opinion.  Smallpox 
had  abated,  but  funerals  were  numerous  as  ever.  Th< 
uniformity  of  the  mortality  we  admit,  but  no  longe 
ascribe  it  to  Providence  intent  on  the  limitation  of  popa| 
lation.  If  children  die,  it  is  not  of  fate,  but  from 
ignorance,  or  indifference,  or  wickedness  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  them.  ^M 

Still  some  may  object,  "  If  by  vaccination  or  any  othejfl 
means  smallpox  is  got  rid  of.  Should  we  not  to  that 
e.>ctent  save  life?"     The  answer  is,  No.     Life  is  only, 
extensible  in  so  far  as  improvement  is  effected  in  th<f 
conditions  of  life.     Forms  of  disease  are  subject  to  modi^ 
fication ;  they  are  probably  convertible  and  interchange 
able ;  one  form  comes  as  another  goes ;  but  conditioE 
remaining  the  same,  the  crop  of  death  is  equal.     HeD<! 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick's  advice — 

Keep  yonr  eye  on  the  death-rate.     Let   nothing  short 
reduction  satisfy  yon.     Tliere  may  be  no  startling  outbreak  of  tfa 
fever  or  of  that  fever ;  but  if  the  death-rate  is  unabated,  there  c»a^ 
be  no  improvement  that  ought  to  Batisfy  you.     The  death-rat«  is 
the  test  of  sanitary  progress.     Keep  therefore  your  eye  on  ths 
death-rate. 

Thus  it  was  that  though  smallpox  subsided  in  GIa.sgo< 
no  lives  were  saved  ;  for  no  change  for  the  better  havir 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  the  mea 
of  death  were  merely  transferred  to  other  agencies. 
Dr.  Fair  observes — 

The  Glasgow  victims  were  gathered  together  from  all  qi 
from  the  Ilighlanda,  from  Ireland,  and  from  elsewhere  ;  they 
lodged  in  conditions  unsuitable  to  human  life.  ...  To  render  thei 
nnassailable  by  the  matter  of  Smallpox  was  not  enough,  for  it  le) 
them  exposed  to  the  other  forms  of  disease.  Thus  in  a  gitrdei 
where  the  flowers  are  neglected,  to  keep  off  thLstle-down  meret; 
leaves  the  ground  open  to  the  world  of  surrounding  iveods. 

To  operate  on  mortality,  protection  against  every  one  of  the  tktal] 
zymotic  diseases  is  required;  otherwise   the  Buppressiou   of  oi 
disease-element  opens  the  way  to  another. 

Dr.  Farr  thus  exactly  expresses  what  I  wish  to  enforc 
Whether  smallpox  prevail  or  disappear  is  of  little  import 
ance.  What  is  of  importance  is  the  prevalence  of  diseas 
and  death,  and  not  the  presence  or  absence  of  any 
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their  special  factors  when  the  total  result  is  constant 
and  the  measure  of  violated  physiological  laws.  It  is 
true  that  Dr.  Farr  recogni-ses  a  virtue  in  vaccination,  but 
on  much  the  same  terms  that  obeisance  is  rendered  to  a 
fetiih.  Vaecination  mifjht  be  struck  out  of  his  arjruments 
without  aflecting  his  conclusions.  How,  for  example, 
could  the  facts  with  their  rationale  be  better  stated  than 
in  these  his  words  ? — 

Out  of  1000  bom  in  Liverpool,  518  children  were  destroyed  in 
first  ten  years  of  their  life ;  Bome  by  Smallpox,  inauy  by 
eailes.  Scarlatina,  Whooping  Cough,  many  by  Typhus  and 
iterio  Fever;  one  disease  prevailing  in  one  year,  another  disease 
movailiog  in  another;  but  »lill  yielding  the  like  fatal  resxdlt. 
Tiiis  rppresents  what  Dr.  Watt  found  in  Glasgow  long  ago.  Out 
c>:  I'llren  bora  in  London,  351  died  under  ten  years  of  age 

I  iliseoses  and  other  causes;  the  deaths  are  less  by  167 

t  -aihs  in  Liverpool.     IIow  much  less  is  the  loss  of  life 

1  c?&se8  in  the  healthy  diBtricts  of  England !     There,  oat 

t  ■  .'.  children  die  in  the  fii-st  ten  years  of  life.     The 

i-:  lice  cannot  be  ii.scribed  to  Vaccination,  as  common 

u  HI  country;   the  protection  of  life  against  Smallpox 

H  <  s  it  still  at  the  mercy  of  the  dangerous  diseases  of  the 

ttj-aM>.  iiviis  city. 

Death  from  disease  in  iasalubrious  circumstances  is 
but  part  of  the  mi^ichief.  Those  who  survive  find  their 
energies  enfeebled  and  depressed  in  the  struggle  for 
survival.  The  time  must  surely  come  when  stnallpox 
and  all  allied  forms  of  disease  will  be  accounted  discredi- 
tabltt  and  intolerable,  and  when  their  occurrence  will  be 
taken  for  notes  of  warning  and  command  to  search  for 
and  root  out  their  causes.  Then,  too,  magical  preventives 
and  paljiative-s  and  uie<lical  cures  will  have  a  very 
difleruut  place  in  the  popular  imagination. 

Jenner  read  Watt's  pamphlet,  and,  mort-  mio,  the 
wretched  creature  failed  to  discern  its  scope  and  signifi- 
cance, seeing  in  it  a  malevolent  aggression  upon  his 
inter^t  in  vaccination.  He  wrote  to  .Moore  from 
Cheltenham.  6th  December,  1813— 

You  probably  may  not  have  seen  a  pamphlet  lately  pabliahed 
bjr  Vt.  Watt,  as  there  is  nothing  in  its  title  that  develops  its  pur- 
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port  or  evil  tend-cncy.  Measles,  it  Beeina,  has  been  extremely  fiital 
in  Glasgow  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  among  children,  and 
dnring  this  period  Vaccination  has  been  practised  almost  nniver- 
sally.  Previonsly  to  this,  Measles  was  considered  a  mild  disease. 
Hence  Dr.  Watt  infers  that  Smallpox  is  a  kind  of  preparative  for 
Measles,  rendering  the  disease  more  mild.  In  short,  he  says,  or 
seems  to  say,  that  we  have  gained  nothing  by  the  introduction  of 
Cowpoz ;  for  that  Measles  and  Smallpox  have  now  changed  places 
with  regard  to  their  fatal  tendency.  Is  not  this  very  shocking  ? 
Here  is  a  new  and  unexpected  twig  shot  forth  for  the  sinking 
Anti-Vaocinist  to  cling  to.* 

Observe,  the  truth  of  Dr.  Watt's  evidence  was  passed 
over !  Inasmuch  as  it  did  not  tend  to  the  glory  of  vac- 
cination, it  was  "evil,"  and  it  was  "shocking."  At  a 
later  date  Baron  assumed  the  same  line,  saying — 

Notwithstanding  the  proofs  of  the  power  of  Vaccination  in  dimi- 
nishing the  mortality  from  Smallpox,  it  has  been  a  qnestion 
whether  infantile  mortality  has  been  diminished ;  it  having  been 
supposed  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  Vaccination  were  eonnter- 
vailed  by  a  greater  mortality  in  the  other  diseases  of  children. 
This  very  discouraging  statement  was  published  by  Dr.  Watt,  of 
Glasgow ;  and  the  opinion,  which  was  hastily  adopted  and  unwisely 
promulgated,  has  unquestionably  had  a  great  effect  in  retarding 
the  progress  of  Vaccination.  It,  unfortunately,  gave  countenance 
to  some  of  the  worst  prejudices  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
practice,  f 

Here  again  we  see  no  attempt  made  to  disprove  Watt's 
statement,  whilst  its  mischievousness  was  assumed  be- 
cause it  was  "  discouraging,"  and  lent  "  countenance  to 
some  of  the  worst  prejudices  of  those  who  were  opposed 
to  vaccination!"  Truth  is  the  best  of  all  things — 
except  when  it  spoils  business.  Then  it  becomes  "  evil," 
and  "shocking,"  and  "gives  countenance  to  the  worst 
prejudices." 

•  Baron's  Life  ofJetiner,  voL  ii.  p.  392. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  248. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

THE   NATIONAL  VACCINE  ESTABUSHMENT — 1S08-40. 

We  sliall  now  return  to  the  current  of  our  Story,  nor 
turn  a^i(le  until  it  is  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the  en- 
Bctmc-nt  of  Compulsory  Vaccination. 

With  £3000  a-year  the  National  Vaccine  Establish- 
uent  was  constituted  by  the  House  of  Cotnmons,  on  0th 
June,  1808;  sixty  ineniuers  voting  for  the  project,  and 
five  a;tjain»t. 

Tlic  reasunNi  for  the  institution  were  somewhat  compli- 
cated. The  Royal  Jennerian  Society  had  been  wrecKed 
by  Jenner's  jealousy  and  intrigue.  The  working  and 
suliscribing  nieiubers  seceded  with  Dr.  Walker,  and  sot 
up  the  London  Vaccine  Institution ;  and  a  variety  of 
ornamental  and  inllucntial  folk,  who  paid  little  and  did 
lou),  found  them.selvejj  with  Jenner  on  their  hands,  exi- 
gt*ol,  iuipocunious,  and  helpless,  and  they  publicly  com- 
milted  to  llie  imtronage  and  diirusion  of  vaccination. 

It  w&s  an  awkward  situation,  and  two  operations 
for  relief  became  necessary:  first,  to  dispose  of  Jenner; 
and  second,  to  escape  from  the  maintenance  of  vaccina- 
tion. 

Tho  first  was  effected  by  inducing  tlio  House  of  Oom- 
nions  to  vote  .Tenner  £20,000,  and  the  second  by  tho 
ia-^titution  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment.  Thus 
dexterously,  fashionable  and  medical  London  contrived 
to  get  rid  of  Jenner  and  vaccination  on  terms  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned. 

Tho  early  furore  for  vaccination  had  spent  itj^elf. 
Scepticism  had  tliriven  by  experience.  Many  of  the 
\  iLpcinated  had  token  smallpox,  and  explanations  and  ex- 
cuses were  becoming  exhausted.  It  was  easy  to  claim 
the  benefit  of  mistakes  when  the  operators  were 
nn.atours;  but  when  the  failures  were  the  work  of 
J Liiui.Tund  his  certilied  associate:?,  it  was  hard  for  f.aith 
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to  hold  out     Spurious  cowpox  served  to  account  foi 
many  disasters;  but  when  Jenner,  pressed  to  define  spuri 
ous  cowpox,  was  driven  to  confess  its  non-existence,  and 
that,  when  he  had  spoken  of  it,  he  had  only  meant  any 
irregular  action  of  cowpox  on  the  persons  of  the  vac 
cinated,  it  is  easy  to  imajjine  how  people  who  had  respeci 
for  themselves  were  pleased  to  drop  out  of  the  connectioi 
The)-  might  not  care  to  express  all  they  suspected,  nor  t^ 
proclaim  their  credulity,  but  it  was  a  welcome  deliver 
ance  to  be  no  longer  responsible  for  a  practice  anil 
character  grown  so  questionable.     On  John  Bull's  broatl 
back  was  laid  the  burden. 

In  the  project  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishmcn 
there  was  an  explicit  concession  to  the  scepticism  of  tha' 
time.     One  of  its  purposes  was  alleged  to  be  Invc»ti<jti 
tion.     Lord  Henry  Petty,  in  recommending  the  measur( 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  observed — "The  evidence 
to  the  infallible  efficacy  of  vaccination  is  confessedly  in 
complete ;  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  truth  should 
be  ascertained  hy  public  inquiry,  rather  than  by  societic; 
whose  conductors  arc  liable  to  the  imputation  of  mcr 
cenary  motives."     Jenner  bitterly  resented  the  indignity; 
implied  in  placing  vaccination  under  investigatioiL     Ha 
held,  and  in  a  sen.se  justly,  that  it  was  too  late  to  speak] 
of  investigation  when  the  reality  of  his  discovery  had. 
been  attested  in  the  public  honours  and  rcwartLs  con 
ferrcd  upon  him.     "  AlasI "  he  exclaimed,  "  poor  Vaccinia, 
how  art  thou  degraded  ' "     He  was  stUl  further  outraged 
by  his  exclusion  from  the  Board  of  the  Establishment,  on 
the  ground  that  the  public  might  have  assurance  of  im- 
partiality.    How  much  sincerity  there  was  in  the  profes- 
sion, I  do  not  pretend  to  divine ;  it  is  sufficient  to  poinb 
out  that  matters  had  come  to  such  a  pass  with  vaccina- 
tion that  it  was  considere<l  expedient  to  conciliate  tho 
taxpayers  with  the  promise  of  inquiry  for  their  mon(^'. 
Plainly  the  enthusiastic  certainty  of   1S02   had  givco 
place  to  a  widely  diiferent  sentiment  in  1808. 

There  were,  however,  wheels  within  wheels.   "You  may 
take  it  for  granted,"  said  a  Radical  of  those  days,  '•  that 


every  vote  of  public  money  has  an  object  in  excess  of  the 
oetenaible  one,  and  covers  jobs  big  or  jobs  little."  And 
so  it  was  in  the  case  before  us.  The  discomfited  residue 
of  tho  Royal  Jennerian  Society  had  influence  with  the 
Government  to  take  over  their  smasiied-up  enterprise ; 
but  their  solicitation  might  have  been  ineffectual,  had 
not  the  Government  seen  a  way  of  providing  for  a  certain 
claimant  in  the  course  of  the  operation.     Sir  John  Moore 

fas  serving  his  countrj'  in  the  Peninsula ;  he  had  friends 
the  sources  of  power ;  and  he  had  a  brother  named 
James,  surgeon  to  the  Life  Guards,  for  whom  a  comfort- 
able berth  was  wanted.  Let  us  make  Moore,  they  said, 
Director  of  this  new  Establishment,  with  a  salary  of 
£'2<)0  a-year;  and  the  thing  was  done.  Investigation 
WAH  promised,  Cowpox  was  endowed,  and  Moore  was 
provi<lod  for. 

Jenner  had  actively  promoted  tlie  formation  of  the 
Establishment,  under  the  conviction  that  he  should  be  ita 

jvernor ;  but  when  the  organisation  was  revealed,  he 

profoundly  disgusted.     The  management  was  as- 

Bou  to  a  Board  of  eight  membei-s,  consisting  of  the 

ident  and  four  censors  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 

S<1  the  ma.ster  and  two  governors  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
W8,  with  salaries  of  £100  a-year  apiece.  From  this 
Board,  as  stated,  Jenncr  was  deliberately  excluded,  "  so 
as  to  ensure  impartial  investigation."  It  was  at  first 
propo3e<l  to  hold  Jenner  subordinate  to  the  Board,  giving 
Kim  the  title  of  Director,  with  Moore  as  his  workinji , 
deputy  ;  for  it  was  clearly  recognised  by  those  who  hiui  ' 
had  experience  of  him  during  his  London  career,  that  for 
rej^'ular  duty  he  wa.s  good  for  nothiiii; ;  and  that  with  his 
sickly  family  resident  in  Gloucestershire,  he  was  never  to 
be  reckoned  upon  for  a  day.  When,  however,  the  Board 
disregnnled  his  notriinntions,  especially  that  of  his  bully, 
John  Ring,  as  "  Principal  Vuccinator  timl  Inspector  of 
Stations,"  he  at  once  .severed  his  connection  with  tho 
Erttablishmont ;  "  since,"  in  his  own  words,  "  ho  found 
that  ho  was  to  have  nothing  to  do,  and  that  his  office 
was  only  a  name."     "  My  not  being  a  member  of  tho 
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British  Vaccine  Establishment  will,"  he  wrote.  "  astonish 
the  world ;  and  no  one  in  it  can  be  more  astonished  than 
myself " ;  but  so  far  as  can  be  discerned,  the  astonish- 
ment was  chiefly  limited  to  himself.      Evanescent  an" 
futile  is  the  astonishment  of  the  world  under  most  cir- 
cumstances, and  had  the  public  opinion  of  the  time  bee; 
consulted,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  gont 
with  the  Board  against  Jenner. 

Moore  was,  therefore,  promoted  to  Jenner's  place  as 
Director  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment,  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  Board  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Seven  stations,  with  seven  superintendent  surgeons,  were 
opened  in  London  for  vaccinating  all  who  should  apply, 
and  for  collecting  and  distributing  virus. 

At  first  [writes  Moore]  the  applicants  for  VaccinaUou  at  thi 
various  stations  were  not  numerous,  not  amounting  to  8,000  i 
year ;  but,  by  continued  exertions,  and  the  declension  of  prejudice, 
the  numbers  regularly  increased,  and  7,771  persons  were  vaccinal 
in  London  in  the  year  1816.* 

These  numbers  are  significant,  as  indicating  the  exten 
of  the  collapse  of  vaccination,  and  how  little  the  continu- 
ous  decline   of    smallpox    in    London   was   due   to   its 
extension. 

Moore  was  a  shrewd  tactician.  He  had  the  sense  to 
recognise  that  if  there  was  anything  in  vaccination,  it 
was  folly  to  stand  at  variance  with  Jenner ;  and  by  per- 
suading him  that  he  exaggerated  the  offence  implied  in 
the  policy  of  the  Board,  he  gradually  soothed  his  feelings 
and  led  him  into  a  long  and  confidential  correspondence. 
Jenner,  on  his  side,  finding  that  nothing  resulted  from 
his  sulks,  relaxed,  and  from  time  to  time  favoured  the 
Board  with  the  light  of  his  countenance  and  counsels. 

The  national  endowment  of  vaccination  affected  pre- 
judicially all  other  enterprises  in  the  same  line.  What! 
remained  of  the  Royal  Jennerian  Society  withered  up, 
and  the  conductors  of  the  London  Vaccine  Institution 
found  the  collection  of  suV»scriptions  almost  hn possible. 
It  was  naturally  objected  by  those  solicited,  "  Why  should 
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we  be  asked  to  subscribe  for  what  Government  has 
already  provided  ? "  But  with  Dr.  John  Walker,  the 
director  of  the  London  Institution,  vaccination  was  a 
fanaticism,  and  he  wa-s  ready  to  live  on  bread  and  water 
rather  than  withdraw  from  the  promotion  of  what  he 
w»9  persuaded  was  a  work  of  salvation.  He  therefore 
struggled  on,  in  spite  of  discouragement  and  petty  means, 
and  a**  the  inability  of  the  Government  Establishment 
to  meet  demands  became  manifest,  whether  from  excess 
of  dignity  or  apathy,  the  Quaker  Institution,  as  it  was 
called,  began  to  thrive,  to  acquire  the  confidence  alike 
of  tlie  medical  profession  and  the  public,  and  to  rival  in 
business  the  Establishment  itself. 
As  for  the  investigation  promised  in  the  House  of  Cora- 
ons,  it  was  never  even  attempted.  Jenner's  anxiety 
I  aapertluous.  When  a  case  of  smallpox,  or  injury,  or 
death  after  vaccination  was  reported,  it  was  the  recog- 
nised formula  to  assert  either  some  defect  in  the  operation, 
or  the  virus,  or  some  cause,  or  any  cause  ab  extra  rather 
than  allow  the  Jennerian  principle  to  suffer.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  procedure  of  the  Board  in  this  respect, 
we  have  the  instance  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  surgeon, 
Musselburgh,  as  served  up  in  Moore's  insolence — 

The  Vaccine  was  iu  two  years  dpreaJ  over  Scotland.  After  a 
timo,  however,  odo  croakiug  voice  was  raised  to  disturb  tbo  fjeneral 
concord.  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  fretting  iu  obscurity  at  Mussel- 
burgh, published  a  booit  in  1800  to  maintain  that  the  Vaccine  only 
po8M«ied  the  property  of  preventing  Smallpox  temporarily ;  that 
m  three  years  its  luflueuce  declined ;  and  in  five  or  kix,  hardly  auy 
sccnrity  against  Smallpox  romiiined. 

Brown  submitted  his  cases  to  the  Board,  but  they  met 
with  no  attention. 

la  this  extremity  [coutinnes  Moorej  he  wrote  a  scurrilous  accuBa- 
Uon  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment  to  the  Secret'-xry  of 
State,  which  was  referred  to  the  Board.  When  they  met,  the 
Begistrar  read  it,  and  then  tied  it  tip  with  red  tape  ainon^  that 
mass  of  papers  which  ore  consigned  to  rest.' 

Could  more  be  expressed  in  less  ?     Thus  was  Brown,  the 
representative  of  true  .science  and  enlightened  and  honest 
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inquiry,  set  at  naught  and  traduced  by  a  Board  endowed 
for  investigation !     Nor,  in  saying  so,  do  I  speak  simply 
as  an  antagonist  of  vaccination.     Brown  was  no  anti- 
vaccinist.     What  he  contended  for  is  now  everywhere 
admitted  by  vaccinists.     They  allow  that  the  protectiooM 
afforded   by  vaccination  is   temporary,  and    that   it  is" 
necessary  to  renew  its  prophylaxy  from  time  to  time. 
The  practice  of  revaccination  is  based  on  the  verity  of 
Brown's  contention,  and  yet,  according  to  Moore,  he  wasi 
a  vain-glorious  and  scurrilous  fellow,  and  by  Jennoi 
was  pronounced  "an  object  of  commiseration  rather  than^ 
resentment." 

As  purveyors  of  virus,  too,  the  Establishment  fell 
behind  Walker's  Institution,  and  the  Quakers'  pox  had 
the  preference  among  connoisseurs  in  the  article.  Jennei 
wrote  to  Moore,  5th  March,  ISlC — 


le. 
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The  Matter  seat  out  by  the  National  Vacciae  Establialunent  U 
much  complained  of.  I  was  apiilied  to  a  few  weeks  fiince  by  thfl 
surgeons  of  tlie  hospital  at  Gloucester  for  some  Vaccine  MatterJ 
and  their  request  was  accompanied  by  the  observation,  "  That' 
after  asing  thirty  points  sent  from  town,  not  a  single  pustule  was 
produced." 

To  account  for  such  failures,  it  began  to  be  reported 
that  the  virus  was  gradually  losing  its  virtue  in  transit 
through  many  arms ;  but,  continued  Jenner — 

Medical  men  are  more  export  than  others  in  discovering  caoses 
without  the  fatigue  of  much  thinking,  and  in  the  present  instane«_ 
they  have  all  hit  upon  the  wrong  one — no  great  wonder.  The;_" 
attribute  the  lessened  activity  of  the  Matter,  and  its  disposition  ta 
produce  imperfect  vesicles,  to  the  great  length  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  it  was  taken  &om  the  cuw,  and  to  the  immense 
niuiiber  of  human  subjects  through  whom  it  has  passed.  This  is  k 
conjecture,  and  I  can  destroy  it  by  facts.  The  Matter  may  imdergo 
a  change  tliat  may  render  it  unfit  for  further  use  by  pn£sing  even 
from  one  individual  to  another ;  and  this  was  as  likely  to  h  _ 
in  the  first  year  of  Vaccination  as  tlie  twentieth.  There  are  medli 
men  who  will  take  anything  they  can  catch  under  the  mere  nami 
of  Vaccine  Matter,  or  from  piistules  incon-ect  in  character.  It  i£ 
from,  the  spread  of  such  Matter  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  which  I 
speak  has  arisen.'^- 
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When  we  refer  to  the  record  of  the  National  Vaccine 
Establishment,  there  is  little  reason  for  surprise  over  its 
inetiiciency.  The  House  of  Commons,  having  voted  the 
endowment  of  £3,000  a-year,  the  Government  committed 
the  organisation  of  the  Establishment  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  funds  to  the  heads  of  the  Royal  College  of 
lysicians.  How  the  £3,000  a-year  was  disposed  of, 
e  to  light  in  1822,  when  the  accounts  were  published. 
The  statement  stood  thus  for  1821,  representing  what 
had  gone  on  during  the  past  twelve  years — 

£      £ 

PavMcuxB.— Sir  Henry  Halford,  Bart 100 

Dr.  Frampton 100 

Dr.  ThomasHumc 100 

Dr.  Charles  IJadham 100 

Dr.  It.  LloyJ 100 

600 

SreoEONS. — Sir  Everard  Home 100 

Sir  VV.  BlizarJ 100 

Henry  Clino 100 

800 

BsoisTR^a, — James  Herrey,  M.D 300 

DuLEcroB. —  Jamea  Moore 200 

SsciiXTjtBT. — C.  Mnrroy 50 

560 

Vaccutatob*.— One  at  i'160 150 

Five  „     100 600 

One  „       76 75 

Six    „       60 „ 800 

1,025 

BomaxarzR 40 

MK88BNOER 52 

Rent  of  fnrimhed  House,  18  Percy  Street 200 

852 

Printing,  stationery,  cool,  candle,  ^ —     16IS 

Total f2,910 

The  accounts,  though  they  revealed  what  was  suspected, 
were  widely  denounced  as  scandalous.  Parliament  voted 
£3.<J<X)  a-year  to  extend  vaccination  among  the  poor,  and 
here  were  a  set  of  physicians  and  surgeons  pocketing 
£800  of  it,  and  muddling  away  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder.     They  affected  to  regard  vaccination  as  tlio 
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deliverance  of  mankind  from  the  scourge  of  smallpox, 
and  yet  they  had  not  hesitated  to  appropriate  the  means 
provided  for  its  ditfusion  !     There  was  scarcely  the  pre- 
tence of  work  for  wages.     The  Board  met  once  a  week,     , 
but  the  attendance  was  irregular,  and  at  each  member's  ■ 
discretion.   The  eight  hundred-a-yearers  dropped  in  when  " 
convenient  for  gossip,  and  to  ask  what  was  doing.    When 
S3t  upon  their  defence,  the  argument  was  that  the  public 
were  distrustful  of  vaccination,  and  that  to  inspire  con- 
fidence it  was  necessary  that  the  Establishment  should^ 
have  tlie  benefit  of  the  ostensible  support  of  the  College  ofB 
Physicians  and  the  College  of  Surgeons,  for  which  the 
honorarium  of  £100  annually  to  each  of  their  representa- 
tives was  by  no  means  excessive.    In  reply,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  Dr.WalIcer,supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
collected  with  ditficulty.and  with  less  than  the  pay  of  many 
an  artizan,  had  done  more  for  vaccination  in  London  and 
the  country,  and  was  more  respected  and  trusted,  than  the 
Establishment  with  all  the  prestige  of  corporate  authority. 

As  the  result  of  many  protests,  the  waste  of  public^ 
money  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  brfl 
Joseph  Hume.     It  was  Mr.  Hume's  distinction  that,  with 
strong  good  sense  and  invincible  patience,  he  upheld  the 
standard  of  honesty  in  public  finance,  holding   that  it 
was  as  wrong  to  defraud  the  nation  as  to  defraud  an 
individual ;  and  that  it  was  as  foolish  (not  to  say  morel 
wicked)  to  pay  away  the  people's  money  for  nothing,  as] 
to  throw  away  one's  own.     The  principle,  so  obviously! 
indisputable,  and  yet  so  shamelessly  violated  in  everyj 
department  of  the  State,  was  enforced  in  detail  by  iLr.T 
Hume  with  a  persistency  and  success  that  has  never  l»eett I 
surpassed,  and,  I  fear,  never  appreciated  as  deserved.    He' 
showed  that  patriotism  is  a  practical  virtue,  instead  of  a 
sentimental  pretext  for  public  plunder,  and  taught  honour 
to  placemen  to  whom  honour  was  unknown.      Appro- 
priately, therefore,  Mr.  Hume  led  the  charge  against  the^l 
National  Vaccine  Establishment,  and  in  1827  tlie  ainuialS 
vote  was  reduced  from  £3,000  to  £2.500,  £300  of  the 
£500  being  saved  by  knocking  off  two  usele.s.s  physicianfl 
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and  one  useless  surgeon.  Even  then  tlie  extravagance 
that  remained  continued  to  excite  indignation,  the  con- 
setjuences  of  which  are  recorded  in  a  "  Report  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Vaccine  Board,  with  the  Minutes 
of  Evidence,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed,  28th  August,  1833."  If  space  allowed,  it  would 
te  easy  to  linger  over  the  disclosures  of  this  Committee, 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Dr.  George  Gregory,  of  the  Small- 
pox Hospital,  held  that  the  whole  work  of  the  Board 
might  be  done  handsomely  on  £1,200  a-year.  The  Com- 
mittee, however,  shrank  froiu  such  a  severe  exercise  of 
economy,  and  recommended  the  provision  of  the  follow- 
ing staff  and  expenses — 

ViicciiintorR  at  Stations  in  liondon  (a  snm  whicli  will 

probably  ailmit  of  roJuction) £900 

S3?^-f  I  Qualified  on  occasion  to  exobango  duties  |  5„j, 

M*sMDger  65 

Offices,  rent  of KM) 

loeidantal  expenses IfiO 

Total il.G05 

The  Committee  observed  that  the  Board  might  consist 
of  two  physicians  and  one  surgeon,  whose  duties,  not 
being  onerous,  might  be  discharged  gratuitously.  As  the 
Committee  was  more  loose-handed  than  Dr.  Gregory,  so 
the  Commons  were  laser  than  the  Committee.  The 
Pre.->itlcnt  and  a  Censor  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
the  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  were  suffered 
to  continue  their  £100  a-year  each,  and  the  annual  sub- 
sidy for  the  Establishment  stood  tixed  at  £2,200,  until 
vaccination,  under  the  disguise  of  sanitation,  developed 
into  the  monstrous  proportions  with  which  we  are  at 
this  day  afflicted.  » 

There  is  much  talk  prevalent  in  favour  of  "the  endow- 
ment of  research ;"  but  what  may  come  of  such  endow- 
ment, when  not  sharply  looked  after,  is  manifest  in  the 
example  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment.  The 
Investigation,  assumed  to  start  with,  was  never  pursued  ; 
and  the  guardiaaship  of  the  public  interest  undertaken 


by  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  was  never 
anything  but  make-believe.  Annual  Reports  were  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  signed  by  the  heads  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, but  of  research  they  bore  no  trace,  and  many 
of  them  might  have  been  dashed  off  by  the  Registrar  in 
the  course  of  an  hour.  Destitute  of  any  scientific  merit, 
these  reports  yet  afford  some  curious  glimpses  of  what 
was  going  on  from  year  to  year,  with  indications  of  the 
chief  points  of  resistance  encountered  by  the  practice  of 
vaccination;  and,  in  turning  over  the  series  from  1810 
to  1840,  I  have  made  the  following  notes,  which  may 
be  read,  perhaps,  with  interest. 
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The  chief  resistance  proceeded  from  the  inoculator 
with  smallpox;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  apathy,! 
there  might  be  said  to  bo  no  other  resistance.    Hence  we( 
read  under  the  several  dates — 

1810. — During  1809,  the  surgeons  vticcinated  1,498  persons.  Wo  I 
are  sorry  to  have  to  relate  a  decline  of  Vaccination  in  the  Metro- 
polis, and  an  apparent  indisposition  to  the  practice  of  it;  and  to 
express  regret  that  there  slioulJ  Vie  evil-dispoRed  persons,  who  are 
endeavouring  to  frustrate  His  Majesty's  intentions  by  alarming 
the  misinfornied  with  stories  which  they  know  to  be  false. 

1812. — We  have  reason  to  ascribe  the  increase  of  Smallpox  in 
London  during  last  j'ear  to  the  rash  and  inconsiderate  manner  in 
which  great  numbers  are  stiU  inoculated  for  the  SamUpox,  and 
afterwards  required  to  attend  two  or  three  times  a  weelc  at  the 
place  of  inoculation  in  every  stage  of  their  illness.  The  practice  of 
Inoculation  is  the  great  means  whereby  Smallpox  is  kept  in  exist- 
ence,  and  its  infection  propagated  to  persons  and  plaoei  where  it 
would  cot  otherwise  be  seen. 

1814. — The  Board  has  with  great  regret  to  observe  that,  although 
the  punishment  of  three  months'  impriBouineut  was  awarded  aguiasl 
Sophia  Vantandillo,  for  carrying  her  child,  whilst  under  the  influence 
of  Smallpox,  through  the  streets,  (which  infected  many  others, 
eight  of  whom  ilied)  the  unwary  are  still  enticed  by  the  hand-biU<i 
of  shameless  empirics  to  submit  tlteir  children  to  Variolous  Inoeola. 
tion.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  the  above  sentence  passed 
by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  which  the  Board  has  t.'iken  every 
method  of  promulgating,  may  produce  considerable  benefit.  The 
Board  selected  Sophia  Vantandillo  as  a  proper  example  on  account 
of  the  extent  of  the  mischief  occasioned  by  her  misconduct ;  and 
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thst  this  profieeution,  followed  by  a  lenient  panisliment,  may 
orevent  any  farther  wilful  exposure  of  inoculated  persons,  is  its 
fcrrent  wish.  The  Board  at  the  same  time  prosecuted  Mr.  Burnet, 
I  inoculated  the  child,  and  who  has  long  circulated  most  mis- 
Bvuus  and  ofiTenidvo  liaudbilU,  offering  to  inoculate  persons  with 
Jlpox  fjratis,  and  stigmatising  Vaccination  as  productive  of  the 
mo«t  lniitljM<i!ni>  iliiifase.  Tliis  practitioner  having  sulTcred  judg- 
ment to  g.>  hy  <ltifiiult,  has  been  sentenced  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  to  six  months'  imprisonment. 

The  whole  of  the  expenses  incident  to  this  Establishment  Cor 
B14  have  been  defrayed  by  the  vote  of  last  year,  but  tlie  Board 
el»  that  in  consecjuence  of  the  recent  prosecutions  and  convic- 
tions, and  the  measures  ailopted  for  the  more  effectual  extension 
of  tlic  practice  of  vaccination  tlirouj^hout  tbc  Empire,  an  addition 
of  £-500  to  the  annual  grant  will  be  necessary. 

1815. — In  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Norwich,  Inoculation  is 
difOMd,  uod,  in  cousequence,  the  Smallpox  is  scarcely  known.  In 
tbs  country  about  Aberystwith  in  WtJes,  and  Bawtry  in  York- 
shirs,  it  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  reverse  is,  iinliappily,  the 
ease  in  Portsmouth,  Bristol,  and  London.  In  the  MetropoUs  alone 
the  mortoUty  may  be  ostimuted  at  1,000  annually ;  perhaps  through- 
out tbe  United  Kingdom  it  is  not  less  tban  ten  times  that  number. 
J{  lii.iK'ftr*  tn  US  that  this  waste  of  human  life  can  be  prevented 
oil'  I  legislative  enactments  as  will  entirely  put  a  stop  to 

Iti  uitli  Smallpox. 

Tlmt  smiillnox  was  increaseil  by  variolation  wo  have 
no  n-asoii  to  Joubt,  Jiotwith«tcaniling  the  fact  that  toward 
the  eloso  of  the  la.st  century,  when  variolation  was  most 
practised,  smallpox  was  steadily  falling-off;  but  to  ascribe 
the  exLsti-nce  and  persistence  of  smallpox  to  variolation 
was  absurd.  Smallpox  was  a  widoly-dift'used  disease 
before  variolation  was  introduced  to  anticipate  and  mini- 
uilse  it 

1817. — The  pernicious  practice  of  Smallpox  Inoculation,  now 
vnry  generally  relinquished  by  Iho  medical  profession,  is  only 
pMBsted  in  by  a  very  few  of  the  least  creihtable  class  of  ])racti- 
tioneta,  tnd  is  nsually  carried  on  clandestinvl.v' ;  yet  the  Board  are 
eouoamed  to  state  that  this  destructive  operation  is  now  performed 
for  gain  by  itinerant  Empirics,  Farriers,  FubUcans,  Kiu'iias,  low, 
«nnning  people  of  both  sexes,  and  of  various  descriptions.  .\nd 
sttch  ii  the  iiifjktuation  of  the  poor  and  iguoraut,  that  many  of  thum 
ry  tbeir  infanta  to  be  inoculated  by  those  who  only  know  how 
I  inflict,  but  not  how  to  assuage,  the  violence  of  Smallpox.  The 
i<(]nence  has  been  that  many  have  perished  under  their  moiiage- 
ond  the  disease  ixx  particular  districts  has  been  widely 
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disseuuDateil.  As  this  iniqnitous  conduct  has  prevailed  maeh  in 
London,  an  epidemic  of  Smallpox  was  last  year  excited  amon? 
those  who  were  not  secured  by  Vaccination,  and  1,051  persons 
died  of  the  disease. 

1836. — Only  300  died  of  Smallpox  in  London  in  the  ooorse  of 
last  year ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  mortality,  however  compara- 
tively small,  is  owing  to  the  continued  partial  practice  of  Inoculation, 
whicli  is  Uable  to  disseminate  far  and  wide  its  contagious  influence, 
to  tlio  imminent  danger  of  all  who  have  not  been  protected  by 
previous  Vaccination,  or  by  having  had  Smallpox  already. 

Variolation  was  made  a  penal  otience  in  1840,  and 
became  less  available  as  an  excuse  for  the  persistence  of  j 
smallpox  in  defiance  of  vaccination. 

FAILURE  or  VACnXATIOX. 

Accepting  Jenner's  revelation,  the  heads  of  the  medical 
profession  in  London  assured  the  public,  in  a  manifesto 
in  1800,  that  "  those  persons  who  have  had  Cowpox  are 
perfectly  secure  from  the  future  infection  of  Smallpox." 
It  was  a  rash  assertion.  Proofs  of  its  untruth  were  not 
slow  to  appear.  At  first  they  were  denied,  then  explained 
away,  and  then  admitted  under  qualifications  more  or 
le&s  adroit.  When,  in  1808,  the  National  Vaccine  Estab- 
lishment was  constitiited,  the  fact  of  the  failure  of  Vac- 
cination to  answer  to  its  original  promise  was  generally 
recognised.  Nevertheless,  the  reports  of  the  Establish- 
ment exhibit  much  ingenious  wriggling  and  attempts  to 
out-lie  Nature.     For  example — 

1811. — That  in  some  instances  Smallpox  has  affected  persons 
who  have  been  most  carefully  vaccinated,  is  sufficiently  established ; 
nor  ought  we  to  be  surprised  at  this,  when  we  consider  that  Inocula- 
tion for  Smallpox  sometimes  fails,  and  that  several  cases  may  be 
produced  in  which  persons  have  been  affected  with  the  Datoral 
disease  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  life.  The  Board  have 
infinite  satisfaction  in  stating  the  two  following  important  and 
decisive  fact.s  in  proof  of  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  Vaccination, 
namely,  that  iu  the  cases  which  have  come  to  their  kuowled^'e. 
Smallpox  after  Vaccination,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  has  been 
a  mild  disease,  and  that  out  of  the  many  hundred  thousand  p«r«oiis 
vaccinated,  not  a  single  authenticated  in^itance  has  been  com- 
municated to  them  of  the  occurreuce  of  fatal  Smallpox  after 
Vaccination. 

The  Board  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  money  granted 
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by  ParliAtnant  daring  the  laat  sesaioa  hiis  been  sulBcieot  to  defray 
the  uxpense^  of  the  year  1811,  ami  they  are  of  opinion  that  the 
uuue  3Um  will  be  adequate  to  the  expenditure  of  the  carrent  year. 

There  were  S,148  vaccinations  effected  under  the  Board 
in  1811,  which  v/aa  at  the  rate  of  about  £1  a-hoad. 
Mix»rc'.  after  reporting  some  cases  of  smallpox  after 
Bcination,  at  St.  Osyth,  in  Essex,  went  on  to  say — 

'  181C. — Some  very  rare  instances  of  failurea  in  Viiooination,  aa 
•xcoptions  to  a  general  law,  may  be  expected  as  lonj^  as  Smallpox 
ia  prevalent ;  since  it  has  been  folly  ascertained  that  when  the  air 
ia  Btroogly  impregnated  with  the  infeotioag  vapour  of  Smallpox, 
(omo  of  tliuse  who  have  had  the  disease  are  attacked  a  second  time. 
181H. — From  the  foundation  of  this  Establishment  in  1808  to  the 
prciient  year  there  have  been  vaccinated  52,258  persona  at  the 
■tetixms  in  London.  Only  four  of  tlie.se  are  yet  known  to  have  had 
Ipox  afterwards,  and  these  were  never  very  Beriously  ill. 
|81'j. — The  testimonies  of  some  of  our  correspondents  concur  in 
ring  that  ^reat  numbers  of  persons  who  hud  been  vaccinated 
boon  suVi.ietjuently  seized  with  o  disease  presenting  all  the 

mtiol  ohni-acters  of  Smallpox  ;  but  that  in  tlie  great  majority  of 

nch  eves,  the  disease  bos  been  of  comparatively  short  duration, 
nusftfivl'-.l  Viy  83nnnptom8  of  danger.  In  several  of  these  oases, 
b"  '  malady  has  been  prolonged  to  its  ordinary  period, 

at.  reported  cases  it  has  proved  fatal.     It  appears  to  ns 

to  i  taUisbed  that  the  disposition  in  the  vaccinated  to  be 

tb.^  by  the  contagion  of  Smallpox  does  not  depend  upon 

the  <imt<  mat  has  elapsed  after  Vaccination,  since  some  persona 
bftva  bMti  so  affected  who  had  recently  been  vaccinated,  whilst 
"  *r«  who  had  been  vaccinated  eighteen  and  twenty  years  have 
variolated,  and  eiposcd  to  contagion  with  impunity. 
B'iO. — It  is  true  that  we  have  received  accounts  from  difforont 
I  of  the  country  of  unnierous  cases  of  Smallpox  having  occurred 
Vaccination,  and  wo  cannot  doubt  that  the  prejuihces  of  the 
people  against  tliis  preventive  are  assignable  (oud  «iot  altogether 
ttiirLas<sri;il'Iv,  i  eiluns^  to  tills  cause.  These  cases  the  Board  have 
ill''  'cd,  and  though  it  appears   that  many  of 

tb'  u'say  evidence,  and  that  ntliurs  seem  to  have 

nn.l.  .  .  :  .  ;  ,iu  Vaocme  Process  imperfectly,  yet  after  every  roason- 
»bl.'  I.  liKlion,  we  are  compelled  to  allow  that  too  many  still 
reiij  :i  :;  iTidoniable  proof  to  leave  any  doubt  tliat  the  pretensions 
of  \  I'TiM  I'i  .11,  to  the  merit  of  a  perfect  and  exclusive  security  in 
all  casta  uiraiiist  Smallpox,  were  at  first  admitted  too  uni'o«ervodly. 
18S9.— That  a  eonsiderable  nnmber  of  persons  have  bad  Small- 
pox aftor  baring  been  vaccinated,  wc  are  ready  to  admit ;  although 
of  eaces  of  tltis  kind,  a  large  majority  nro  found  on  examina- 
tion to  bo  without  that  test  of  tlie  operation  being  performed 
30 


Buocessfiilly  and  effectiially,  wbiob  all  agree  to  be  necessary  to 
perfect  sooimty.  Vaccination,  therefore,  it  will  be  said,  does  not 
afford  an  absolute  and  perfect  security.  Wo  do  not  present  it  to 
the  world  with  that  pretension,  but  we  declare  it  to  be  the  le(Wt 
imperfect  of  the  resoui-ces  we  posaess  for  encountering  the  disease. 

1827. — It  is  true,  cases  are  reported  to  us  very  often  of  the 
occurrence  of  Smallpox  after  Vaccination ;  but  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  those  who  fall  into  this  safe,  though 
sometimes  severe  disease,  after  Vaccination,  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  those  who  formerly  died  by  Inoculation  whilst  that  practice 
prevailed. 

1833 — Of  an  equal  number  of  persons  vaccinated  and  variolated, 
only  so  many  of  the  former  will  be  capable  of  taking  the  Smallpox 
afterwards,  and  that  in  a  safe  degree  of  the  disease,  as  are  found 
to  die  by  the  latter. 

1886. — If  300  children  be  vaccinated,  one  will  be  susceptible  of 
Smallpox  afterwards,  but  only  in  a  mild  and  perfectly  safe  Conn^ 
whereas  if  300  be  variolated,  one  will  sorely  die. 

As  evolutions  from  inner  consciousness,  the  statistical 
of  Variolation  and  Vaccination  under  1827,  1833,  and 
183G  are  noteworthy.     They  illustrate  the  facility  of  thai 
Boanl  at  the  discovery  of  what  was  thought  oiujht  to  6«i 
true. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  FABULOUS  SALVATION. 

1811. — Pre\'ious  to  the  discovery  of  Vaccination,  the  average  j 
number  of  deaths  by  Smallpox  within  the  London  bills  of  inort.ihty  j 
was  i!,000  annually;  whereas  during  1811,  only  751  died  of  tli«] 
disease,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  population. 

1818. — During  the  year,  6,289  have  been  vaccinated  in  LondiMl^ 
and  the  vicinity;  and  the  Board  have  much  satisfoction  in 
unequivocal  evidence  of  the  increasing  advantages  of  the  .1 
discovery;   for  it  appears  from  the  bills  of  mortality  of  LooUoaJ 
that,  instead  of  2,000  deaths  by  Smallpox,  which  was  the  onnaalil 
average  previous  to  the  practice  of  Vaccination,  there  died  in  181S 
only  421. 

That,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  2.000 
was  the  average  annual  death-i-ate  from  smallpox  in 
London  is  a  statement  that  requires  definition.  At  an. 
early  date  the  number  is  under  the  mark,  and  at  a  later 
it  is  over  the  mark,  Dr.  Farr  delivers  the  truth  in  these 
words — 

Smallpox  attained  its  maximum  mortahty  after  Inoculation  was 
iatroduced.    The  aonual  deaths  from  Smallpox  in  Loudon,  from 
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1760  to  1779,  were  on  an  averai;e  2,823.  In  the  next  twenty  veara, 
1780  to  1799,  they  declined  to  1,740.  The  dUense,  therefore,  began 
to  prow  le*s  fatal  before  Vaccination  was  discovered,  indicating, 
together  witli  the  diminution  of  fevers,  the  general  improvement 
panealth  then  taking  place. 

Bearinj^  Dr.  Farr's  figures  in  mind  (and  not  forgettinf; 
ie  2,000  adduced  by  the  Board  in  the  reports  for  1811 
and  181H),  what  does  the  reader  think  of  the  following 
audacious  attempts  on  public  credulity  ? — 

18'2(i. — From  the  quantity  of  vaccine  lymph  distributed,  we  are 
mI  ■  ;  IBB  the  practice  of  Vaccination  is  becoming  daily  more 

111  the  inference  is  still  further  contirmed  by  tlie  fact 
•  o.:;6,  only  503  deaths  have  occurred  from  Smallpox  within 
I  bills  of  mortality ;  whereas  in  the  preceding  year,  1,299  persons 
recorded  as  having  fallen  victims  to  the  loathsome  disease. 
Tlio  whole  of  this  difference  ought  not,  perhaps,  in  candoiu:  to  bo 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  Vaccination ;  for  Smallpox  during 
182.'>  assumed  a  peculiarly  malignant  character;  and  there  were 
mom  instances  of  the  distemper  occurring  twice  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual than  had  ever  been  reported  to  us  before.  But  when  we 
reflect  that  before  the  introduction  of  Vaccination  the  average 
number  of  deaths  from  Smallpox  in  London  was  annually  about 
4,0(N),  DO  stronger  argument  can  reasonably  be  demanded  in  favour 
of  the  value  of  tins  important  discovery.  Nor  can  any  more  strik- 
ing proof  bo  given  of  the  paternal  care  of  the  Government  to  protect 
the  people  at  home  and  abroad  fi-om  this  destructive  disease  than 
the  cstablishtaeut  luid  maintenance  of  this  Board. 

The  bouncing  falaehowd,  having  pa.'wed  muster,  was 
'"wpeated  with  enlargement  at  a  suitable  interval — 

1881. — Only  334  deaths  by  Smallpox  have  been  reported,  a 
numlKT  Considerably  less  than  have  died  in  any  year  sinoa  the 
introduction  of  Vaccination,  and  falling  short  by  at  least  4,000  of 
the  average  of  deaths  annually  by  Smallpox  in  London  before  the 
protecting  influence  of  Cowpox  was  discovered  and  promulgated. 

And  again  it  appeared  with  a  fresh  touch  of  exaggera- 
tion— 

1B86. — The  annual  loss  of  life  by  Smallpox  in  the  Metropolif 
iVacoinatiou  was  estabUshed  exceeded  5,000,  whereas,  in  the 
f  Off  last  year,  only  300  died  of  the  distemper. 

[lunity  being  apparently  assured,  the  fable  came  to 
ivered  as  matter-of-course,  thus — 

9. — Formerly  6,000  died  annually  of  Smallpox  within  the 
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London  bills  of  mortality;  but  since  Vaccination  superseded 
Variolation,  the  number  has  jijradually  decreased,  until  it  amounted 
to  only  200  in  the  year  1837.  In  the  coar.se  of  the  year  that  haa 
terminated  (during  which  Siuallpox  prevailed  epidemically),  there 
died  800;  not  one  more,  after  all,  than  one-sixth  of  the  number 
who  died  annually  [that  is  to  say,  4,800]  diunng  the  prevalence  of 
Variolation,  notwithstanding  tlie  increased  population  of  London 
and  its  environs.  By  a  careful  retrospect,  we  are,  therefore, 
justified  in  stating  that  4,000  lives  are  saved  every  year  in  London, 
since  Vaccination  so  largely  superseded  Variolation. 

The  fall  in  smallpox  that  set  in  toward  the  close  of 
last  century  was  not  confined  to  London,  but  extended 
to  many  European  populations.  It  began  before  vaccina- 
tion was  heard  of,  and  contimied  independently  of  it, 
though  the  vaccinators  eagerly  claimed  the  phenomenon 
as  the  result  of  their  superfluous  efforts.  The  claim  was 
absurd  as  concerned  London,  for  it  plainly  appears  that 
vaccination  during  the  years  in  question  never  overtook, 
or  even  approached,  the  metropolitan  birth-rate.  Hera  i 
is  the  record  of  the  vaccinations  etiected  by  the  Eistabliah- 
ment  in  five  years — 

1818         1819         1820         1821         1822        Total. 

5,490        7,874        C.054        6,627        8,230  =  34.275 

The  entire  vaccinations  in  five  years  not  equalling  the] 
London  births  in  any  one  yea^  1  There  were,  we  dare  i 
say,  as  many  more  vaccinated  by  voluntary  efibrt ;  but 
the  figures,  however  extended,  cannot  be  got  to  cover! 
the  immense  mass  of  lower-cla-ss  Londoners,  who  then,] 
as  now,  were  the  chief  factors  of  smallpox.  What  I  say  j 
empliatically  is,  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment! 
had  as  much  influence  on  London  smallpox  as  the  Holy  J 
Alliance. 

POCK-MARKED  FACES. 

One  of  the  arguments  for  vaccination  at  this  day  ruu'*  | 
thus — "How  do  you  account  for  the  absence  of  pock-j 
marked  faces?  When  I  was  young,  forty  years  aoo.j 
nothing  was  commoner  than  countenances  disfigured  by  j 
smallpox."  Occasionally  the  reminiscence  is  tranferrod  i 
to  a  mother  or  grandmotlier,  who  is  reported  to  havoj 
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said  that  she  remembered  when  every  third  or  fourth 
person  was  pitted. 

We  need  not  take  seriously  the  motherly  or  fprand- 
motherly  reminiscences,  so  apt  to  be  touched  with  the 
glamour  of  years.  Confining  ourselves  to  living  memo- 
ries,the  owners  thereof  may,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  transformation  for  which  they  personally  avouch 
was  effected  before  they  were  bom,  or  were  fjualified  ob- 
servers; and  before  vaccination  was  sufficiently  practised 
to  have  wrought  the  change ;  and  here  is  the  evidence,  aa, 
fit't  forth  in  the  reports  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establish- 
t,  and  printed  by  order  of  the  Hou.se  of  Commons. 
i  :   ;<T  the  following  dates  we  read — 

1822. — As  a  proof  of  the  protecting  influence  of  Vacciuation,  we 
pippeal  oonfiilently  to  all   who  freqnent    theatres    and   crowdedj 
tmhiies  to  admit  that  they  do  not  discover  in  tho  rising  genero^l 
•ny  longer  that  diRfi.!:r<i>'^>°c^i^t  of  the  hnman  face  which  was 
us  everywhere  some  years  since. 
1825.— The  deaths  by  Siunllpox  amounted  to  1,299  in  1825.  a 
iinch  greater  number  than  bus  been  reported  for  Bonio  years  past. 
IFrom  this  melancholy  gtatcment  it  in  impoBsiblo  to  avoid  the  con- 
rdaMou  that  the  lower  orders  of  society  continue  to  be  prejudiced 
•gainst  Vaccination,  and  allow  Smallpox  to  take  its  course. 

And  yet  what  argument  more  powerful  can  bo  urged  in  favoa 
of  Vacciuation  than  the  daily  remark  which  the  least  observonli 
DQst  make,  that  in  oar  ohurches,  our  theatres,  and  in  every  largo*] 
Fwiwmblage  of  the  people,  to  see  a  young  person  bearing  the  markf 
of  SmaUpoi  is  now  of  extremely  rare  ocourronce. 

To  what  can  tlie  freedom  from  the  vestiges  of  so  loathsome  a 
ease  be  attribnted,  but  to  the  protecting  influence  of  Vaccina- 
lion 't   for  Variolation  has  now  been  disused  by  all  respectable 
raotitioucrs  for  some  time  post. 

1837. — The  rarity  of  an  example  of  disiignrement  by  Small)iox 
to  be  foimd  in  the  theatres,  in  clinrches,  or  in  any  large 
sbluge  of  the  people,  aflords  proof  that  Vaccination  has  loat 
se  of  its  efficacy. 

Pock-marked  faces  are  by  no  means  uncommon  at  this 
day  in  London,  though  their  number  has  diminished 
through  more  careful  nursing  and  tho  use  of  well-known 
'means  for  preventing  disfigurement :  and  whoever  cares 
to  pursue  the  in'juiry  will  discover  that  the  majority 
of  the  markccl  have  been  vaccinated  an<l  many  re-vao 


cinated — a  proof  that  it  is  not  the  rite'which  prevents, 
the  scars. 

The  general  impression  we  derive  from  the  reports 
the  Establishment,  180S-40,  is  that  they  proceeded  fro: 
men  who  were  committed  to  vaccination,  but  had  no 
profound  faith  in  its  efficacy ;  who  were  averse  from  the 
admission  of  its  impotence,  and  ultimately  held  by 
as  possibly  the  best  available  defence  against  smallpo: 
With  ample  means  and  opportunities  for  investigation, 
they  made  no  dLscovery,  nor  achieved  any  advance  in 
practice,  nor  apparently  conceived  that  there  waa  either 
discovery  or  advance  to  be  made.  Tliey  accepted  small 
pox  as  a  mysterious  ordinance  of  Nature,  with  cowfK) 
for  a  probable  antidote,  and  there  stuck  fast,  thoughtlos 
and  helples.s.  They  did  not  even  observe  that  smallpox 
was  specially  a  disease  of  the  young  and  the  poor,  nor 
deduce  conclusions  therefrom.  They  had  their  money, 
and  went  through  an  appropriate  routine,  and  there  ' 
action  ended. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  NATIONAL   VACCINE  ESTABLISHMENT— 1841-00. 

Along  witli  the  prohibition  of  Variolous  Inoculation  in 
1840,  Parliament  passed  an  Act  for  the  provision  of^ 
Vaccination  out  of  the  poor-rate.     A  scheme  had  beenfl 
formulated  and  petitioned  for  by  the  Provincial  Medical^ 
and  Surgical  Association  in  1838,with  the  expectation  that 
the  Government  might  be  induced  to  create  a  muititudeJ 
of  places  for  "regularly  educated  vaccinators,  with  suit-l 
able  salaries,  in  districts  sufficiently  numerous  to  embracal 
the  whole  of  the  poor  population  of  the  country."     Tha 
House  of  Commons  being  of  a  thrifty  turn  in  those  da^'3,1 
did  not  however  favour  such  a  magnificent  developnientl 
of  place  and  pay  under  the  National  Vaccine  E^tablish-I 
nient,   and    disposed   of    the    project   by  referring   thai 
ovision  of  vaccination  to  the  parochial  authorities,  who] 
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miffht  he  trusted  to  do  what  was  needful  with  due  re- 
gard to  economy.  In  every  union,  and  in  every  parish 
that  was  not  in  union,  it  was  provided  that  there  should 
be  one  or  more  medical  practitioners  appointed  by  the 
Guardians  for  the  gratuitous  vaccination  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, with  remuneration  from  the  rates  according  to  the 
number  operated  upon."  This  accession  to  their  burdensi 
met  with  anything  but  welcome  from  the  ratepayers  in 
general.  Contracts  for  vaccination  at  so  much  per  head 
were  submitted  for  competition,  and  those  who  accepted 
the  rite  at  the  public  expense  were  spoken  of  as  paupers, 
anrl  in  some  places  had  their  names  published  to  "  shame 
them."  To  remove  the  stigma  of  pauperism  from  the 
parish  prophylaxy,  an  Act  was  pas.sed  in  1841  in  which 
tt  was  declared  that  public  vaccination  was  not  of  the 
nature  of  "parochial  relief,  alms,  or  charitable  allowance," 
and  ili<l  not  therefore  deprive  the  recipient  of  any  "right 
or  privilege,"  or  subject  him  "to  any  disability  or  dis- 
qualification whatsoever."  f 

The  re]>orts  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment 
from  1841  to  1S50  continued  to  be  of  the  same  per- 
functory character.  They  usually  started  with  a  pro- 
fession of  contidenco  in  vaccination,  after  the  fa.shion  of 
Mrs.  Micawber's  resolution  never  to  desert  Micawber; 
the  .signature  to  which  declaration  by  the  Preisident  and 
Senior  Cen.sor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and 
the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  being 
accompanied  with  a  douceur  of  £100  to  each.  For  ex- 
ample, we  read — 

I. — Smallpox  has  prevailed  epidemically  with  couridarable 
_  rerity  since  our  lost  Report ;  but  we  do  not  abate  an  iota  of  our 
^nfidenrc  in  Vaccination  aa  the  best  protective  against  its  malig- 
DAnt  iiitliieoce. 
18-10. — Tlie  unabated  confidence  with  wLioh  we  continue  to  re- 
rd  Vaccination,  etc.,  etc. 

'. — Nothing  Las  occurred  to  diminisb  our  confidence  in  the 
protective  influence  of  Vaccinntiiiu.  It  is  true  tbat  Smallpox  bus 
now  and  then  reappeared ;  and  lately  to  an  extent  which  has  called 
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for  additional  eflorts  on  tlie  part  of  all  the  ofHcei's  of  the  Establish- 
ment ;  but  we  regard  such  recurrence  as  due  to  the  ordinary 
operations  of  those  penodical  inllaences  which  give  to  the  ilisease 
its  epiilemic  character ;  and  in  some  localities,  a»  in  Ireland,  to  that 
distress  with  which  coutagious  diseases  arc  so  invariably  associated  ^M 

The  reporters  apparently  forgot  that  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  which  they  were  the  representatives,  vac- 
cination excluded  the  possibility  of  smallpox  under  what- 
ever circumstances  of  atmosphere,  tilth,  or  privation.  If 
only  etfectivo  in  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
smallpox,  wherein  consisted  the  benefit  of  the  rite  ? 

Ceely  of  Aylesbury  in  1839,  and  Badcock  of  Brighton 
in  1840,  succeeded  in  inoculating  cows  with  smallpoi, 
and  the  resulting  virus  was  described  as  cowpox,  and 
used  for  vaccination  far  and  wide.  Apparently  the  pro- 
cedure was  not  approved  by  the  Vaccine  Establishment, 
for  we  read  in  the  report —  fl 

1841. — The  matter  we  employ  is  obtained  by  succession  from 
tlie  original  vims  communicated  by  Dr.  Jenner  himself,  and  that 
we  find  is  as  effectual  as  ever.  We  may  be  excused  therefore,  we 
hope,  if  wo  discourage  an  incautious  dissemination  of  matter 
obtained  from  new  sources,  wldoh  has  not  stood  the  test  of  ample 
experience. 

The  original  virus  communicated  by  Jenner  himself ! 
What  was  it  ?  When  the  National  Vaccine  Establish- 
ment was  instituted  in  1808,  the  virus  in  circulation  in 
London  was  accepted  as  stock,  and  it  certainly  had 
several  origins.  It  was  cowpox  as  discovered  by  Peaison ; 
it  was  horsegrease  cowpox  and  horsepox  as  derived  from 
Jenner ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  was  smallpox 
from  Woodville  and  others.     The  claim,  therefore,  to  the 

f)ossession  of  a  specitic  variety  of  matter  communicated 
>y  Jenner  was  fictitious. 

Again,  through  the  recurrent  failure  of  vaccination  to 
avert  smallpox,  the  Board  had  to  discountenance  the 
assertion  that  their  virus  had  lost  its  virtue  through 
prolonged  transmission — a  reason  whicli  led  some  to 
prefer  the  fresh  variolous  stocks  of  Ceely  and  Badcock — 

1840. — The  experience  of  another  year  has  afforded  proofs  of  the 
propriety,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  of  preferring 
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VBCcine  Matter,  the  proilnce  of  tho  original  vims  fariiisbed  by  Dr. 
Jenuer,  wliirh  Luh  now  passed  happily  throngh  BurceEsivc  geuer- 
Ations  of  6iit>Jt'ctg  in  the  course  of  48  years,  and  which  foiius  the 
principal  Bourco  of  our  supply,  to  any  which  muy  have  been 
recently  taken  from  the  cow. 

Here  we  have  "  the  original  virus  fumislied  by  Dr. 
Jenner  "  set  forth  as  no  more  than  "the  pr'nwlpal  source 
of  supply."  The  reports  are  characterised  by  many 
similar  inconsistencies — 

1846. — We  reg^ard  as  erroneons  tho  belief  that  Vaoeine  Vims 
uudergocg  deterioration  by  being  kept ;  in  proof  of  which  we  are 

epared  to  establish,  by  UD<|UC!>tiunable  documents,  the  striking 
,  tiuit  Lymph  which  had  been  conveyed  to  and  from  India  has 
ined  its  protective  properties  wholly  unimpaired  after  a  lapse 

Iter  vexation  of  the  Board  was  due  to  the  asser- 
tion that  the  protective  virtues  of  vaccination  gradually 
fore  out,  and  that  the  repetition  of  the  rite  was  neccs- 
ry  for  the  maintenance  of  salvation.     In  the  Lirndon 
tedicul  Giizetie,  2nd  August,  lfS44,  it  was  proclAimed — 

We  are  sorry  to  announce  the  extensive  prevalence  of  Smallpox 
at  this  time  among  as.     KEV^icciNATE,  Hzvaccixate,  say  we. 

Such  advice  was  essentially  heretical  and  damnable; 
for  Jenner  affirmed  and  maintained — 

That  the  human  frame,  when  once  it  has  felt  the  influence  of 
the  genuine  Cowpox,  is  never  afterwards,  at  any  period  of  its 
existence,  oBsailnble  by  Smallpox. 

If  revaccination  were  po.ssible,  smallpox  after  vaccina- 
tion was  possible;  and  if  so  much  were  conceded,  on  what 
ground  was  vaccination  to  be  defended  ?  Whatever  the 
facts,  the  members  of  the  Board  resolved  to  stand  loyally 
by  the  primitive  Jenneriiui  doctrine,  and  in  their  Report 
for  ISal  thus  testified — 

It  may  be  expedient  to  remind  the  public  of  the  established  fact 
which  tho  Board  upon  former  occasions  anxiou&ly  insisted  upon, 
Uiat  the  restriction  of  the  protective  power  of  Vaccination  to  any 

>,  or  to  any  term  of  years,  is  on  hypothesis  contradicted  by  ex- 

rience,  and  wholly  unsupported  by  analogy. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  Variolous  Inocula- 
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tion,  the  Board  had  repeatedly  to  deplore  its  coDtinuancfl 
especially  in  Ireland.     Thus  we  read — 

18.')0. — The  Board  ftgain  entreat  the  attention  of  the  GoTern- 
ment  to  the  fact  that  Inoculation  for  the  Smallpox  still  continues ;] 
and  that  the  disease  is  communicated  hy  vagrants  to  those  unpro- 
tected by  Vaccination  in  town  and  country.  The  contagion  ia  j 
carried  throughout  tlje  land  by  wandorinj;  Irish,  and  no  care,  how- 
ever great,  can  be  successful  in  eradicating  Smallpox,  whilst  the 
neglect  of  Vaccination  and  the  practice  of  Variolous  Inoculation 
are  permitted  in  Ireland. 

It  was  Jenner's  practice  to  attribute  to  wilful  blind- 
ness  and    innate   depravity   any  scepticism   as   to   thai 
efficacy  of  vaccination ;  and  throughout  the  Reports  ijtj 
the  Establi.shment  this  habit  of  imputation  was  main-f 
tained.      Vaccination  was  treated  as  a  sort  of  divine  I 
revelation,  plenary  and  manifest,  which  could  only  b«| 
disputed  or  resisted  from  deliberate  perversity,  or,  moral 
charitably,  from   abject   dulness  or   ignorance  ;  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  construct  a  catena  of  piquant  deliver- 
ances  under    this    semi-theological    persuasion.      SncbJ 
observations  as  the  following  were  of  the  order  of  matter- 
of-course — 

1850. — We  regret  to  learn  that  in  our  own  country  the  spread  ot\ 
Vaccination  is  still  materially  impeded  by  inlluences  emanating  J 
from  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  the  lower  orders,  and  from  preju-J 
dices  in  many  who  cannot  plead  the  excuse  of  ignorance. 

1851 — It  is  lamentable  to  observe  not  only  the  indiflerence,  bni 
the  active  hostility  displayed  by  the  community  to  Vaccination. 
Deepl^'-rooted  prejndioea  and  absurd  superstitions  are  ever  oppoonf 
its  adoption. 

The  Reports  of  the   Establishment   year  after   yea 
displayed  in  full  measure  the  familiar  complacency 
ofiicial  routine — where  pay  is  constant  and  wheels  pr 
pellcd  from  office  desks  revolve  smoothly  in  space — 
many  Londoners  vaccinated,  so  many  charges  of  vir 
distributed,  and  confidence  in  the  .sacred  prophylactifl 
unabated.     A  revolution  was,  however,  impending.     Thai 
attitude  of  the  public  mind  toward  disease  had  become 
transformed,      taith   in  sanitation  as  a   preventive  ofj 
fevers  had  been  created,  and  a  popular  demand  for  sai 
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tuy  improvement  had  set  in.  Under  cover  of  this  new 
enthusiasm  some  of  the  shrewder  advocates  of  vaccination 
conjectured  that  it  would  be  possible  to  effect  its  endow- 
ment and  establishment  on  a  scale  hitherto  unattcmpted 
in  England.  It  was  true  that  vaccination  had  no  relation 
to  sanitation ;  but  the  reforming  and  philanthropic  mob 
were  madly  in  favour  of  whatever  bore  the  promise  of 
health,  and  were  not  likely  to  show  themselves  hyper- 
critical or  obstructive. 

The  first  movement  toward  a  new  advance  is  discern- 
ible in  the  Report  of  the  Establishment  for  1850  wherein 
we  read — 

The  Board  have  bad  to  solicit  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty'ii 
Gl^vl  riHiiiiit  on  Koveral  occasions  to  the  deplorable  fad  that  a  verj' 
Ifli  f  the  children  of  the  poorer  cIoskcb  in  the  Metro- 

pi-M  !:iud  and  Wales  generally,  but  above  all  in  Ireland, 

remain  year  by  year  without  the  benefit  of  Vaccination.  Their 
testimony  on  tliis  important  part  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
population  baa  been  derived  from  the  reports  of  nunaorous  compe- 
tent medical  witnesses  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  rapid  and  fatal  invasions  of  Small- 
pox, to  which  their  attention  has  been  repeatedly  called  by  urgent 
applications  for  Vaccine  Lymph.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
representjitions  which  the  Board  have  made  are  most  une<inivo- 
cally  coulirmed  by  the  report  of  Mr.  Chainger,  from  which  it  appears 
that  Iho  number  of  persons  imdcr  one  year  who  were  vaccinated 
during'  the  year  ended  2l>tli  September,  1848,  in  627  Unions  of 
pari«hea  in  England  and  Wales  loxclusive  of  those  vaccinated  at 
',  of  their  parents)  amounted  to  no  more  than  83  per  cent., 
with  tho  total  number  of  births  registered  in  the  same 

These  figures  are  worth  noting.  Dating  from  1840, 
an  eflbrt  was  made  to  overtake  the  vaccination  of  the 
people  by  the  agency  of  the  poor  law ;  and  yet  so  late  as 
1848,  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  children  born  wore 
accounted  for  as  Jennerised.  Adding  to  this  third  the 
ofispring  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  up  to  18.50  not  half  the  inhabitants  of 
England  and  Wales  were  vaccinated  ;  and  the  unvaccin- 
ate<l  half  included  the  lower  classes  most  subject  to 
smallpox — victims  of  that  "distress  with  which  con- 
tagious diseases  are  .so  invariably  associated,"  to  cite  the 
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words  of  the  Report  for  1847.  The  point  is  especially 
worth  noting  because  the  decline  of  smallpox,  which  set 
in  last  century,  is  continually  ascribed  to  vaccination. 
A  true  cause  however  must  be  commensurate  with  the 
effect :  and  yet  here  we  see  the  asserted  cause  of  the  fall 
in  smallpox  did  not  apply  in  1848  to  half  the  English 
people ;  in  which  half,  moreover,  lay  nine-tenths  of  the 
field  in  which  smallpox  was  possible.  The  Report  for 
1850  continues —  | 

The  Board  lament  that  they  have  no  means  of  adopting  or  en- 
forcing Bncb  Dseasnres  as  are  obviously  necessary  for  the  prevention 
of  Smallpox.  They  have  no  power  of  insititiitiog  domiciliary 
visits,  or  house  to  bouse  visitation ;  and  indeed  hitherto  such  have 
been  deemed  too  much  of  an  enoroachiuent  on  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  They  have  no  power  to  punish  officially  the  practice  of 
illegal  Inoculation,  or  the  exposure  of  infected  persons  ;  and  they 
have  only  had  the  means  granted  to  them  of  prosecuting  such 
offenders  in  two  cases,  iu  order  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  illegoUty 
of  Variolous  Inoculation.  They  can  only  recommend  and  aid,  but 
tliey  cannot  enforce  Vaccination. 

The  iirogi-ess  of  Vaccination  is  more  rapid  in  Foreign  Countries 
where  municipal  measures  or  legislative  enactments  are  adopted  to 
promote  its  dis.'emiuatiou ;  and  they  beg  to  express  their  conviction 
that  if  England  is  to  be  free  from  Smallpox,  the  interposition  of  the 
Legislature  alone,  bj*  wise  and  comprehensive  measures,  can  dis- 
arm the  Pestilence  of  its  terrors,  and  realise  the  fond  hopes  and 
prayers  of  the  Friends  of  Humajiity  for  its  extinction. 

In  these  observations  is  revealed  the  movement  of  a 
new  spirit — of  a  revived  resolution  to  obtain  for  vacci- 
nation the  force  of  law.  Similar  projects  had  from  time 
to  time  been  advanced  by  enthusiasts,  and  swept  ^ide  by 
statesmen.  Canning,  for  instance,  had  declared  that  he 
could  not  imagine  any  circumstances  whatever  that 
would  induce  him  to  con.sent  to  the  compulsory  intliction 
of  vaccination;  and,  at  a  later  date,  Sir  Robert  Peel  ex- 
pressed himself  to  like  effect,  saying,  "  To  make  vaccina- 
tion compulsory,  as  in  some  despotic  countries,  would  be 
so  opposite  to  the  mental  habits  of  the  British  people, 
and  the  freedom  of  opinion  wherein  they  rightly  glory, 
that  I  never  could  be  a  party  to  such  compulsion.'  *     But^ 

•  Report  of  Royal  Jennerian  and  London  Vaccine  IntCitutioit,  ISS3. 
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Peel  died  in  1850,  and  a  strong  public  opinion  in  favour 
of  Banitary  reform  had  conio  into  existence  without 
much  scniplo  as  to  methods.  Diseases,  hitherto  regarded 
as  supernatural  inflictions,  were  traced  to  conditions 
of  life,  remediable  or  avertible ;  so  that  the  submission 
&Q<1  terror  which  sickness  formerly  inspiretl  gave  place 
to  widely  different  sentiments — a  temper  of  intolerance 
with  illness,  ami  a  determination  to  extirpate  its  infectiouH 
rms  with  those  who  in  ignorance  or  wilfulness  should 
sist  in  their  generation  and  diti'usion. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

VACCIXATION  EKFOnCED — 18S3. 

Vaccination,  it  will  be  objected,  had  no  connection  with 
litary  reform.     True :  it  had  none ;  but  the  dull  public 

llieu  pos.ses.sed  with  a  new  enthusia.sm  is  not  apt  to  dis- 
criminate; and  those  who  had  an  interest  in  pushing 
vaccination  found  their  operations  facilitated  by  the  rising 
"  ith  in  the  preventibility  of  disease ;  their  promise  of 

kving  the  country  from  smallpox  seeming  of  a  piece 
with  much  else  that  had  become  credible. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  credit  of  vaccination  had  never 
fallen  lower  than  prior  to  its  enforcement.  The  proof  is 
written  at  large  in  the  reports  of  the  National  Vaccine 
Establishinent  from  1831  to  1850,  which  it  is  dithcult  to 
peruse  without  perceiving  them  to  be  the  testimonies  of 
half-hearted  oflicials  to  a  generation  grown  sceptical  and 
indifferent.  The  medical  literature  of  the  time  reflects 
the  same  uncertainty  and  doubt.  Vaccination  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  no  sure  defence  against  smallpox  :  it  might. 
it  prubably  did,  mitigate  the  disease  when  it  occurred;  and, 
in  the  alisence  of  anything  better,  its  practice  was  advis- 
able ;  but  on  such  terms,  what  scope  was  there  for  its 
advocacy  I  In  the  writings  of  Dr.  George  Gregory,  this 
scepticism  is  so  pronounced,  that  ho  scarcely  hesitates  to 
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recommend  a  reversion  to  inoculation  with  smallpox.  A 
like  scepticism  as  to  the  virtue  of  vaccination  with  a  like 
disposition  to  return  to  variolous  inoculation,  is  exhibited 
by  Dr.  Copland  in  his  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine) 
IS-li-.'JS — a  work  of  high  repute,  and  the  standard  of 
medical  opinion  for  the  time.  In  .short,  vaccination  was 
subject  to  general  distrust ;  every  claim  made  for  it  had 
been  belied  ;  and  except  for  its  endowment  by  the  State,  ^ 
and  the  determination  of  sundry  adventurers  to  have  thatfl 
endowment  enlarged,  the  practice  would  gradually  have 
fallen  into  disuse. 

The  same  absence  of  confidence  in  vaccination  was  ■ 
conspicuou.s  in  the  school  of  sanitary  reformers.  It  was  V 
of  the  essence  of  their  revelation  that  smallpox  was  as 
preventible  as  other  fevers,  and  by  the  same  methods.  I 
might,  indeed,  challenge  any  one  to  produce  aught  from 
the  utterances  of  the  early  apostles  of  sanitation  in 
deliberate  or  explicit  praise  of  vaccination.  The  pre- 
scription might  not  be  formally  condemned;  it  might 
even  be  cursorily  approved;  but  it  was  foreign  to  the 
tenor  of  their  doctrine,  and  its  recommendation  must 
have  died  in  their  throats.  Dr.  Southwood  Smith 
delivered  two  lectures  in  Edinburgh  in  1855  on  the 
Prevention  of  Epidemics,  but  of  smallpox  as  preventible 
by  vaccination  he  said  not  a  word.  On  the  contrary, 
this  was  his  testimony,  his  all  inclusive  testimony — 


I 


Overcrowding  we  can  prevent;  the  acciuunlation  of  filth  in 
towns  and  houses  we  can  prevent ;  the  supply  of  hght,  air,  and 
water,  together  with  the  several  otlier  appUances  incloded  in  the 
all-comprehonsivo  word  Cleanliness,  we  can  secure.  To  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  this,  it  is  in  our  power  to 
prevent  epidemics. 

The  human  family  have  now  lived  in  communities  more  than 
six  thousand  years,  yet  they  have  not  learnt  to  make  their  habita- 
tions clean.  At  lost  we  are  beginning  to  learn  the  lesson.  When 
we  shall  have  mastered  it,  we  shall  have  conq^uered  epidemics. 

Among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  distrust  in  vacci- 
nation was  general.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise.' 
All  were  vaccinated,  yet  whenever  smallpox  was  epi- 
demic, recipients  of  the  rite  enjoyed  no  immunity.     In 
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one  of  Miss  Mitford's  letters  wo  find  an  experionco  and  a ' 
jtnlginent  which  were  far  from  uncommon.     Writing,  1st 
February,  ISoO,  she  observed — 

About  two  mouths  ago,  luy  man,  a  very  Kteady  and  respectable 
servant,  was  gei/.ed  with  Smollpoi  after  Vaccination.  Ho  was 
very,  very  ill,  delirioua  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  not  a  niirso  could  be 
hmi  for  love  or  money.  I  have  lost  all  faith  in  Vaccination,  cither 
a>  piwentin;;  nr  mjligatiug  Smallpox.  I  know  of  thirty  Kcvere 
ettea  thj«  winter,  five  of  them  fatal,  in  my  own  immediate  neigh- 
bonrbood,  and  in  Reading  it  bos  been  a  pestilence.* 

Vaccination  among  tho  poor  was  (a.s  it  is)  detested. 
Coaxed  or  forced  into  its  reception  without  consideration 
or  preparation,  like  sheep  or  cattle,  they  realised  its 
mlsehiufs  and  misery  in  full  measure ;  and  naturally, 
whenever  pressure  was  relaxed,  avoided  its  acquaintance. 

How  then  did  vaccination  come  to  be  imposed  upon  a 
community  thus  atJected  ?  The  answer  is  the  usual  one, 
illustrated  continually  in  English  politics:  an  organised, 
iiitircst.  possessed  with  a  detinite  intention,  can  always' 
prevail  over  the  public — careless,  uninstructed,  and  with- 
out positive  conviction.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
a  mere  question  of  management  what  may  be  achieved  in 
Parliament  at  variance  with  the  common  welfare.  Those 
there  get,  who  know  how  to  take. 

All  trades  and  professions  fulfil  the  law  of  their  beii  _ 
in  striving  after  advantage  and  extension.     The  clergy' 
and   the  clerically-minded  laity  are  persuaded  that  to 
multiply  churches  and  provide  stipends,  Ls  to  prepare  for 
tho  millennium,  and  nothing  save  hopelesaneas  prevents 
denuinds  upon  the  national  exchequer  for  tho  purpose. 
The  sacrifices  the  army  and  navy  would  exact  on  theitl 
own  behalf  for  .security  from  foreign  aggression  are  onljrj 
lin)ited  by  the  public  incredulity.    The  commercial  clossea 
are  free-traders  in  principle ;  but  if  a  protective  bounty 
couhl  1)0  had  for  any  manufacture,  it  would  be  instantly 
grasped  at  by  chose  concerned,  and  most  ingenious  reasoc 
invented  to  justify  that  particular  departure  from  the 
rule  of  justice.     This  tendency  of  intereats  to  aggrandise 
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themselves,  per  fas  et  nefas,  at  the  public  expense,  is 
recoL(nised  by  all  statesmen,  and  is  only  kept  in  check  by 
perpetual  vigilance. 

What  is  true  of  all,  is  true  of  the  medical  profession, 
crowded  with  competitors  eager  for  employment.  Vac- 
cination as  a  branch  of  business,  capable  of  development 
and  endowment  at  the  public  cost,  was  certain  of  vigor- 
ous promotion  whenever  there  was  opportunity ;  but  not 
until  1853  did  the  way  open  for  the  compulsory  infliction 
of  the  Jennorian  rite.  The  undertaking  was  hazardous. 
The  opposition  to  which  Canning  and  Peel  had  given 
expression,  had  to  be  circumspectly  encountered.  It  was 
a  job  that  might  easily  be  wrecked ;  and  therefore  it  was 
considered  inexpedient  that  the  medical  corporations 
should  appear  too  openly  in  the  transaction.  Insteail,  a 
coiiiTiiittee  was  formed  in  1850  under  the  title  of  "The 
Epidemiological  Society  for  the  Investigation  of  Epidemic 
Diseases,"  with  a  number  of  suitable  decoys,  and  osten- 
sible occupation ;  but  chiefly  designed  as  an  instrument 
wherewith  to  operate  on  Parliament  for  the  better  estab- 
lishment and  more  liberal  endowment  of  vaccination. 

It  was  resolved  to  proceed  tentatively — to  lecure  if 
possible  the  atErmation  of  compulsion,  allowing  the  shock 
of  innovation  to  subside  before  going  on  to  provide  the 
eflective  means  of  espionage  and  persecution.  As  it 
turned  out,  the  caution  exercised  was  superfluous.  Much 
more  might  have  been  demanded  and  conceded  of  the 
ignorance  and  inditferenco  of  the  legislature.  Lord 
Lyttelton  wa-s  selected  to  introduce  what  was  called  the 
Vaccination  Extension  Bill,  and  in  moving  the  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  1 2th  April,  ho  ingenu- 
ously disowned  any  qualification  for  the  task,  saying — 

I  iiave  no  Ecientitic  knowledge  of  the  subject  myself,  and  for  my 
information  I  am  indebted  to  e:ome  able  and  learned  [icrsous 
belonging  to  the  Epidemiological  Society — 

Adding  in  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
crammed  by  the  said  "  able  and  learned  persons" — 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  epeak  of  the  certainty  of  Vacciuatioa 
as  a  preventive  of  Smallpox,  that  being  a  point  on  which  tJu  w)u)U 
medical  prof emion  have  arrived  at  complete  unanimity  t 
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The  statistics  with  which  Lord  Lyitelton  sut 
the  necessity  for  compulsion  are  intcrestinff  as  inaicatin£» 
the  extent  and  irregularity  of  vaccination  among  tho 
Enjjlish  people.     He  said — 

■\Ve  lire  told  that  tlio  nnmlier  of  births  registered  in  England  and 
Wales  in  the  year  ending  '20th  September,  1852,  woa  ri(1l,880,  and 
the  nnmbcr  vaci'imited  iinJer  the  Act  of  1840  was  397. 1-S;  so 
that,  in  round  uuuiber^,  400,000  were  vncciuated  by  tho  machinery 
in  foKM  I(:iving  only  '20<D,000,  or  one-third  of  the  whole  number, 
to  i  '  liy  private  vaccination.    There  are  «evorul  fuUaoieM  in 

th.i'  nt.     Tho   geneinil   result  is   by  no  means   the   con- 

ftaqacnco  of  anythinj;  like  a  nniform  system  tbronf^hont  tho  country. 
I  hava  before  mo  a  detailed  Ktatoment  of  tho  extent  of  Vacciuatioa 
in  various  parts  of  England  in  1851,  which  &liuws  there  is  great 
wuit  of  uniformity  in  certain  districts.  In  towns  where  people 
havi-  a  shorter  distance  to  go  to  get  thoir  children  vaccinated,  the 
r*sult  is  more  favourable  than  in  the  rural  districts.  For  eiample, 
in  T  '  am,  on  the  total  number  of  births  in  1851,  the  vacci- 

na! '11  per  cent;  in  Leicester  thoy  were  only  41  percent. ; 

Bd  borough  only  18  |>cr  cent.     The  contrast  between  the 

;,' and  the  rural  dititrict*  is  favourable  on  the  side  of 

Be  ;._.wiM  1.  In  BiJeford,  the  vaccinations  were  only  11  per  cent, 
upon  tlie  births ;  in  We.«t  .\shfor>l  in  Kent,  thev  wore  only  22  per 
cent. ;  and  in  AVinchcouib  only  6  per  cent.  While  the  general 
ttvcni(,'e  i«  lower  in  tho  agricultural  than  in  tho  manufacturing 
dUtrictx,  come  contrary  instances  are  found.  Thus  in  Derby  the 
vaccinations  aro  only  42  per  cent. ;  whiln  at  Watford,  which  is  a 
nira!  diAtrict,  the  vaccinations  wero  12C  per  cent,  upou  the  birtlis  in 
1&51 — whicli  included,  of  course,  tho  vaccination  of  cliildren  bom 
in  previous  years.  But  in  Lnidon,  ar]d  in  no  less  a  parish  than 
that  of  St.  Jame!<,  Westminster,  it  i.i  reported  that  in  1851  on  978 
births  only  44  vaccinations  took  place ;  while  in  Wellingborongh 
Union,  where  thero  were  800  birttiit  in  165],  no  vaccination  at  all 
ia  reported ! 

Strange  to  say.  Lord  Lyttulton  made  no  attempt  to 
ooropk'te  his  artrument.  lie  ouglit  to  have  shown  that 
in  the  places  where  vaccination  was  least  practised  thenj 
smallpox,  and  where  moHt  practised  there  wo-t 
uallj)ox.  Had  he  made  tho  attempt,  liis  eyes 
mi;jht  have  been  opened  to  the  untrustworthy  character 
of  "  the  ahle  and  learned  persons"  by  whom  ho  had  been 
mendacionsly  primed. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  supportinij  the  meastire,  adduced 
similar  in.stances  of  neglected  vaccination  a-s  follows — 
31 
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Paildingtou  ... 
nampstead  ... 
Huntingdon    ... 

St.  Neot8         

Carnarvon       

)ianKor  and  Beaumaris 
Newton  Abbott 


lllrtha  1851. 
..  1458 
..  286 
805 
..  671 
(fi'J 
..  lO'if) 
...     1503 


He,  too,  forgot  to  show  that  these  places  were  "  decim- 
ated" (that's  the  word)  with  smallpox,  whilst  other] 
places  where  vaccination  was  generally  practised  enjoyed  i 
exemption.  On  the  contrary,  with  curious  inconsequence^ 
he  went  on  to  recommend  a  sure  prescription  of  his  own,  I 
namely.,  improved  dwellings  for  the  poor.  These  were 
his  words — 

It  is  perfectly  tnte  that  Smallpox  is  oliieilyoon lined  to  the  iovTMt  | 
classes  of  the  population ;  and  I  believe  that  wUh  improved  lodging- 
hotuet,  the  digense  tnujht  be  all  but  cxtcrminateci. 

Not  a  doubt  of  it;    but  if  improved  lodging-houses 
would  "all  but  exterminate  smallpox,"  why  resort  to  J 
such  a  supt?rfluity  as  vaccination  ? 

There  was  no  adverse  discussion — indeed,  no  discu.ssion  I 
whatever.     Lord  Ellenborough  observed  of  the  Epidemi-  j 
ological    Society,    under    vs-liose    direction    they    were ' 
legislating,   that   he   "  would   not  adventure   upon   the  ] 
extraordinary  name  by  which  the  members  are  desig- 
nate<l."     The  bill  was  read  for  the  third  time,  nem.  diss., ', 
on  18th  April,  and  was  introduced  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  5th  May,  where  its  course  was  as  uninterrupted 
as  in  the  Lords.     Sir  John  Pakington,  in  moving  the 
8econ<l  reading  on  20th  July,  pleaded  like  Lord  L^'ttellon 
his  own  ignorance,  and  the  evidence  and  authority  of  the 
Society  with  "  the  extraordinary  name,"  thus  stating  the 
case — 

An  Act  was  passed  ia  1840,  by  which  Boards  of  Guardians  were  i 
authorised  to  defray  the  expenses  of  Vaccination  in  their  respective  I 
unions.     Tlie  Poor  Law  Board  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  carry  ' 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act ;  but  still  the  grave  fact  remains,  that 
the  system  is  voluntary :  that  in  many  places  the  peo])le  are  pre- 
judiced ;  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  is  not  vacciuat<d  ; 
and  that  mortality  from  Smallpox  exists  to  a  very  great  extent. 
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In  the  year   ending  March,  1848  out  of  527,825  bom  in  England 
'  '"  ■   ■•  only  183,000  or  84  p«r  cent,  were  vacoinatod.     In  the 
years  the  vaccinated  stood  to  the  unTnccinated  iu  the 
iouu«nix  ratio: — 


1644-45, 


100  to  156      I       1845-46, 


100  to  184 


In  184«-47  the  births  were  562,000  of  which  only  2C7,0()0  were 
rac^inuted,  or  about  <'>0  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  conseipience, 
however,  of  Btiniuhis  upphed  by  the  Poor  Liiw  Board,  two-thirds 
of  the  burths  in  1847-48  wore  accounted  for  as  viiccinated ;  but  still 
in  many  part^  there  prernils  excesuive  neglocl.  For  example,  so { 
Ute  as  iH'il  in  32  unions  in  and  around  Birmingham,  the  birtlis 
were  17.700  while  the  vaccinations  were  only  6,174— two-tliirds 
being  unvnccinated. 

Here,  too,  we  noU;  the  omission  of  proof,  that  wliere 
vaccination  was  nej,'lectod  smallpox  was  prevalent,  andi 
where  practised  sniall{)o.x  was  absent.     Lord  Palmerston 
supported  tiic  second  reading  without  hesitation.      Sir 
George  Strickland  wjw  the  only  dissentient,  saying — 

Sir  John  l*akin»;ton  Itm  himself  supplied  the  rtrongost  reason 
|rby  the  bill  should  not  pass.     He  has  shown  that  Vaccination  a* 
1  preiMit  oondnctud  is  working  well;  but  bouauxe  some  mothers 
heet  to  the  practice,  we  are  to  be  saddled  with  a  oompulsory  law, 
fe  are  too  prone  to  resort  to  force  to  overcome  resi^tajQce,  which 
^would  vield  to  ruuson  with  the  exercise  of  patience.     What  need 
is  tbnre  that  we  should  imitate  the  k';^UIation  of  S;ixony,  or  Austria, 
or  I'rUHnia  in  such  a  iniittur?     In  this  country  wo  cannot  have  one 
law  for  the  poor  and  another  for  the  rich,  and  yot  here  we  are  a«ked| 
to  apply  a  measure  to  the  fom]cr  which  we  could  not  think  of  fori 
llii'  latter.     How  can  wc  expect  to  abate  prejudice  against  Vaccina- 
tion !>  i-..nn.ii'.,iMn  ;"•     If  we  acted  more  on  the  old  KugUsh  principle  j 
of  !<■  .  .'  their  welfare  by  their  own  good  sense,  | 

we  fli  H.ve  our  purpose  much  more  successfully. 

The  bill  was  read  for  the  third  time  in  the  House  of 
Ooniiuons  without  dcl>ate  on  thu  13th,  and  received  the 
royal  assent  on  20th  August,  IS.').*).  In  short,  it  passed 
through  Parliament  without  opposition.  What,  it  will 
Ih"  asked,  were  its  provisions  ? 

By  the  Act  (Iti  and  17  Vict.  cap.  100)  it  was  required — 

1.  That  every  child,  whose  health  permits,  shall  be  vaccinated 
within  three,  or  in  case  of  orphanage  within  four  months  of  birth, 
I  I  Uo  vaccinator  of  the  district,  or  by  some  other  medica 

1'  ■■'■• 
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2.  That  notice  of  this  reqaireinent,  and  iaformation  as  to  the 
local  arrangements  for  public  vaccination,  shall,  whenever  a  birth 
Is  refjistereJ,  bo  given  by  the  registrar  of  births  to  the  parents  or 
Knardians  of  the  child. 

3.  That  every  medical  practitioner  who,  whether  in  public  or 
piivate  practice,  suceossfully  vaccinates  a  child  shall  send  to  the 
local  registrar  of  births  a  certificate  that  he  has  done  so ;  and  the 
registrar  shall  keep  a  minute  of  all  the  notices  given,  and  an  account 
of  uU  the  certificates  thus  received. 

4.  That  parents  or  guardians  who,  without  sufficient  reason,  after 
having  duly  received  the  registrar's  notice  of  the  requirement  of 
Vaccination,  either  omit  to  have  a  child  duly  vaccinated,  or,  this 
being  done,  omit  to  have  it  inspected  as  to  the  results  of  Vaccination, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £1 ;  and  all  penalties  sliall  be  re- 
coverable under  Jervis'a  Act,  and  shall  he  paid  toward  the  local 
poor-rate. 

Thus  from  1853  every  English  parent  became  liable 
to  a  fine  of  twenty  shillin;^s  an>l  costs  who  refuse<l  or 
Deglected  to  have  his  child  vaccinated  within  three 
months  of  birth.  It  may  seem  surprisinj;  that  an  Act  so 
arbitrary,  enforcing  an  indefinite  medical  prescription 
(for  Vaccination  was  not  defined,  and  Vaccination  is  a 
rite  of  several  varieties)  should  have  been  passed  so 
lightly;  but  we  have  to  recollect  the  circumstances. 
The  ilousc  of  Commons  in  those  days  was  the  house  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  was  as  little  affected 
as  the  House  of  Lords  itself  by  the  proposed  legislation. 
It  was  an  Act  for  application  to  the  vulgar — to  the  pre- 
judiced, whose  prejudices  were  to  be  encountered,  not 
with  arguments,  but  with  fines;  an  illustration  of  the 
levity  with  which  the  unconcerned  can  dispose  of  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  those  to  whom  they  owe  no 
allcLciance.  Since  that  time  the  working-classes  have 
plainly  discovered  that  they  only  obtain  consideration 
in  Parliament  in  so  far  as  they  can  make  their  power 
felt  in  the  constitution  of  Parliament.  No  rights  are 
secure  that  cannot  be  enforced,  nor  any  justice  certain 
that  cannot  be  vindicated.  Those  who  hold  their 
ground  by  any  other  tenure  than  their  own  intelli- 
gence and  vigour  are  liable  to  continual  imposition  and 
depredation. 
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The  goo<I  old  mio,  the  h-implo  plan, 

That  they  shoiilil  take  wlio  Lave  tbe  power. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can — 

Is  llie  abiding  social  law,  however  veiled  or  elevated  in 
application. 

A{»ain  wo  have  to  recollect,  that  in  1853  there  was  no 
developed  or  scientific  resistance  to  vaccination.  As  to  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  practice  there  was  wide  diversity 
of  opinion,  notwithstanding  Lord  Lytteiton's  aftiruiation 
of  the  complete  unanimity  of  the  medical  profession  ;  but 
ttlthough  such  scepticism  was  general,  the  rite  constituted 
an  eatttlilished  poll-tax  aiuonfr  the  respectable  classes, 
which  sort  of  thing  is  never  readily  surrendered.  Hence 
it  seemed  leas  unreasonable  to  t-nforce  the  like  observ- 
ance on  "  the  ignorant  and  prtyudiced  "  at  the  cost  of  the 
poor-rate.  When  Canning  refused  to  consent  to  com- 
piilsiiin  in  1S08,  cowpox  had  a  competitor  in  smallpox 
inoculation ;  and  Peel  in  his  later  protest  expressed  the 

{)reference  of  an  expiring  generation  for  living  English 
iberty  over  cut-and-dry  subservience.  Despotic  phil- 
anthropy was  coming  into  vogue,  and  it  wa.s  no  longer 
thought  impracticable  or  inexpedient  to  do  goo<l  to 
people  in  spite  of  themselves,  There  was  therefore 
little  to  be  said  against  the  Act  of  iNoU  beyond  what 
Sir  George  Strickland  expressed.  The  right  of  the  pre- 
judiced and  ignorant  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  prejudice 
and  ignorance  had  become  oKsolete  and  indefeasible. 

The  report  of  the  Epidemiological  Society  was  takeu 
as  the  warrant  for  the  Act  of  185.3  alike  by  the  Lords 
aod  Commons.  Turning  to  that  report,*  it  is  ditlicult  in 
a  few  words  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  its  untruthful 
character.  Whoever,  it  is  said,  wills  the  end  wills  the 
lutaiw ;  and  certain  medical  men  having  resolved  to 
make   vaccination   compulsory  whatever  was   requisite 
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had  to  be  accomplished ;  and  Dr.  Seaton  undertook  the 
operation,  the  Epidoiiiiological  Society,  of  which  he  was 
"  the  ruling  spirit,*  playing  the  part  of  guarantee.  For 
the  persuasJOD  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  an  advocacy 
of  vaccination  witliout  hesitation  or  qualification  was 
deemed  advisable,  and  the  line  was  thu.s  followed  ut 


Smallpox  i8  a  disease  to  which  every  person  is  liable  who  is  not 
protected  by  a  previous  attack  or  by  Vaccination.  In  its  unmodi- 
fied form  it  is  fatal  to  about  one  in  four  or  one  in  five  of  all  whom 
it  invades ;  and,  when  it  does  not  destroy  life,  it  in  many  coses  dis- 
figures and  deteriorates  the  general  health.  Every  case  of  it  is  • 
centre  of  conta^jion,  uud  every  unvaccinated  or  imperfectly  vac- 
cinated population  is  a  nidus  for  the  disease  to  settle  iu  and  propa- 
gate itself.  It  is  on  the  two  latter  propositions,  which  do  not  admit 
of  being  controverted,  that  we  conceive  any  enactment  for  render- 
ing Vaccination  compubor},'  must  be  based.  If  it  admit  of  doubt 
bow  far  it  is  justifiable  in  this  free  country  to  compel  a  person  to 
take  care  of  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  offspring,  it  can  scarcely 
be  disputed  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  lives  of 
his  fellow-subjects. 

All  will  recognise  the  authoritative  air  of  the  fore- 

foing,  so  impressive  where  nothing  better  is  known; 
ut  the  indisputable  proposition,  "  that  no  one  has  a 
riglit  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  lives  of  his  fellow-subjects," 
was  curiously  incoasistent  with  faith  in  the  asserted 
prophylactic ;  for  if  the  vaccinated  were  secure  from 
smallpox,  how  could  the  unvaccinated  place  their  lives 
in  jeopardy?     The  st3'le  assumed  was  thus  maintained — 

>Ve  are  ourselves  satisfied,  and  it  is  the  concurrent  and  unani- 
mous testimony  of  nearly  2,000  medical  men  with  whom  we  have 
been  iu  coiTespondeuce,  that  Vaccination  is  a  perfectly  safe  Mid 
eflicient  prophylactic  against  this  disease. 

This  proposition  we  holil  to  be  proved — 

1.  By  the  general  immunity  with  which  it  is  found  that  those 
who  have  been  vaccinated  can  mingle  with  Smallpox  patients,  a 
fact  80  famihar  that  we  do  not  feel  that  we  need  adduce  luiy  iUus- 
tratiou  of  it. 

2.  By  the  gradual  decrease  which  has  taken  place  in  the  mortal- 
ity from  Sm^pox,  as  compared  with  the  mortality  firom  all  caoseji, 
Biuce  Vaccination  has  been  introduced  and  been  generally  received. 
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As  to  the  immunity  of  the  vaccinated,  it  was  dis- 
proved in  every  smallpox  cpiileniic,  and  in  every  small- 
pox hospital,  and  by  the  precautions  and  terrors  of 
those  accounted  secure.  To  sustain  the  proposition  that 
smallpox  had  decreased  in  consequence  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  vaccination,  a  variety  of  statistical  tables  were 
adduced,  English  and  Continental;  but  had  the  Lords  or 
('ouuuons  subjected  them  to  scrutiny  they  would  have 
disco veretl  that  the  details  were  either  irrelevant  or 
advei'se  to  the  conclusion  asserted.  Many  of  the  statis- 
tics, especially  of  last  century,  were  not  certainties,  but 
conjectures  and  estimates,  vitiated,  too,  with  the  bias  of 
their  compilers.  When  it  is  said  that  smallpox  decreased 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  the 
answer  is  that  smallpox  was  docroasinj^  prior  to  its 
introduction  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe ;  and 
that  the  ducrense  continued  irrespective  of  its  influence, 
save  in  so  far  as  it  might  have  discouraged  the  culture 
of  smallpox  by  inoculation.  To  illustrate  this  contention 
it  may  suffice  to  take  the  table  of  London  Smallpox  set 
forth  by  Dr.  Seaton,  in  which  the  average  of  deaths  from 
Smallpox  in  every  1000  deaths  from  all  causes  waa 
contrasted  in  decennial  periods  f<jr  fift}'  years,  prior  and 
subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  vaccination. 


Priok  to 
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87 
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23 
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88 
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10 

The  figures  are  far  from  trustworthy,  but  taking  them 
ns  they  stand,  and  ailmitting  the  decline,  where  was  the 
proof  that  it  was  due  to  vaccination  ?  The  introduction 
of  that  practice  was  one  thing ;  its  applioition  quite 
another.  There  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  more 
Londoners  were  vaccinated  in  1820  than  in  ISIO.  or  in 
1840  than  in  1830;  indeed,  the  available  evidence  went 
to  the  contrary,  vaccination  having  fallen  in  repute  after 
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the  furore  of  1801-5,  and  the  demonstration  of  its  im- 
potence and  its  injuriousness.  Probably  not  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  births  in  London  up  to  18-10  were  accounted 
for  as  vaccinated ;  and  notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
vaccination  at  the  cost  of  the  poor-rate  by  tlie  Act  of 
1840,  not  fifty  per  cent,  in  1850.  Yet  to  a  cause  so 
utterly  inadequate,  the  steady  decline  in  London  Small- 
pox was  ascribed !  The  same  fallacy  pervaded  the 
statistics  of  other  cotmtriea  and  cities,  yet  so  strong  was 
the  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  determined 
upon,  that  it  was  appai'ently  neither  seen  nor  suspected, 
obvious  though  it  was. 

Nor  was  it  surprising  that  with  a  disposition  so  fixed 
and  obtuse,  no  enlarged  or  philosophic  views  should  have 
been  entertained.  "  Smallpox,"  said  Dr.  Seaton,  '"  had 
decreased  compared  with  mortality  from  other  cause&" 
True ;  but  what  if  mortality  from  other  causes  had  com- 
pensated for  the  decrease  of  smallpox  ?  and  if  such  com- 
pensation had  taken  place,  as,  for  example,  in  Glasgow, 
in  what  consisted  the  advantage  ?  Again,  no  reference 
was  made  to  illness  ami  death  resulting  from  vaccination, 
as  if  the  rite  were  harmless  as  baptism.  Allowing  that 
the  practice  did  in  some  occult  fashion  tend  to  the 
abatement  of  smallpox,  it  was  still  open  to  question 
whether  the  infliction  of  an  acute  specific  disease  on  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  infancy  was  not  likely  to  be  far 
more  injurious  to  life  than  the  smallpox  it  was  supposed 
to  avert.  Such  considerations,  however,  were  foreign  to 
Dr.  Seaton  and  his  Epidemiological  Society  with  whom 
vaccination  stood  for  little  else  than  an  extension  of 
medical  business  at  the  public  cost. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Act  of  1853  brought 
to  fruition  what  was  long  hankered  after  by  the  trade 
spirit  of  the  medical  profession.  The  Act  of  18-M)  en- 
dowed vaccination  out  of  the  poor-rate;  but  to  make 
the  rite  compulsory  and  to  ensure  good  pay  for  its  per- 
formance was  the  consummation  desired.  The  terms 
and  conditions  that  ensued  on  the  Act  of  1840  are  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Seaton — 
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The  fee  paid  in  EdkIuuiI  and  Wales  voi-ies  from  Is.  to  23.  Od., 

never  fulling  below  or  rising  above  those  sums.     In  1812  and  1H48, 

[tile  Cummis&ionera  eBtiniated  the  average  fee  at  Is.  9J.     From  our 

I  tnqmries,  it  appears  tbat  in  the  large  ruanufaoturin;,'  towns  the  fee 

varies  from  Is.  to  l8.  6d. ;  the  larger  bums  of  2s.  ami  2^.  OJ.  being 

''  paid  for  the  most  part  iu  country  towns.     In  Loudon,  tlie  more 

ordinary  fee  is  Is.  6d. ;  in  several  parishes  23.  Gd.  is  paid  ;  atid  in 

vD«,  Is.     In  some  few  unions  a  bad  principle  obtains  of  paytug  a 

pl^rger  sum  for  a  certain  number  of  cases,  us  50,  and  a  smaller  sum 

'for  oil  above.     The  average  payment  per  cose  for  the  whole  of 

Knghiud  and  Wales  from  1811  to  1851  inclusive,  was  Is.  5Jd. 

In  Ireland,  the  pu_\ment  appears  to  be  very  low.  The  more 
(^nend  sum  is  Is.,  often  Gd. ;  in  threu  or  four  instances,  3d,  and 
4d.  The  vicious  principle  just  noticed,  of  paying  a  higher  fee  fur  a 
limited  iiuiubvr  of  cases,  seems  to  bo  almost  universal  Thus, 
vhere  Is.  is  the  fee,  tliis  is  paid  for  tlie  lirst  200  cases,  and  Cd.  for 
aU  above.  In  one  case,  Nenagli,  Is.  is  paid  up  to  200,  aud  Id.  for 
all  above.  In  other  cases,  3d.  and  4d.  are  pfiid  for  all  above  u 
C'   "  "niber.     Whilst  this  pitiful  remuneration  exitts,  it  is  not 

^  to  find  tliat  in  many  diistricts  the  medical  practitioners 

<!•.■. iiiiL-  Uie  appointment,  leaving  the  people  unvaccinated. 

According  to  the  information  we  have  received,  it  ia  found,  as 

1  mii^ht   be   anticipated,   tliat  ou   the   whole  Vaccination   is  more 

BBciently  carried  out  iu  tlie  dii>tricts  where  the  higher  fee  of  2».  Cd. 

paid ;  or  where,  as  in  large  towns,  the  number  and  proximity  of 

|eliildren   oompensato  the  vaccinator  in  some  degree  for  lower 

payment. 

The  better  pay,  the  better  vaccination !  The  object 
of  the  Epidemiolo^cal  Society,  as  the  stalking-horse 
of  the  medical  trades-unions,  lay  in  those  fees.  Vac- 
cination was  a  pretext  for  a  universal  poll-ta.x,  set  at 

tJW  high  a  ligure  as  practicable,  to  be  succeeded  when 
aosaible  by  compulsory  revaceination.  with  a  correspond- 
ent tariff  annexed.  Recalling  the  early  days  of  vaccina- 
tion when   the   operation  was   liescribed   as  simplicity 

~lts*jlf,  and  when  women,  pursoas,  and  busybodics  in- 
oculate<l  and  propagated  "  the  lienign  fluid "  under 
Jenner's  authority,  it  was  remarkable  to  have  the  rite 

LthuH  formalised  and  converted  into  the  peculium  of  a 

rpriesthood.  Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  when  vaccina- 
tion was  thus  practised,  it  was  imdective  against  stimll- 
pox ;  for  whenever  its  virtue  is  brought  into  dispiite,  we 
are  referred  to  those  primitive  times  and  that  primilivu 
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practice   for  the    most   successful   and  unquestionable 
exhibitions  of  its  power. 

Caveat  eiaptor  is  a  well-recopnised  caution,  which  to 
avoid  was  the  purpose  of  the  Epidemiological  Society. 
A  mercantile  transaction  was  carried  out  under  the 
cloak  of  impartial  science.  No  reader  of  Seaton's  report 
could  suppose  otherwise  than  that  vaccination  was  fl 
universally  regarded  as  an  infallible  preventive  of  small-  ™ 
pox,  and  that  if  by  any  means  the  English  people  could 
be  subjected  to  its  observance,  they  would  obtain  im- 
niunit}'  from  the  disease.  Evidence  to  the  contrary  was 
kept  out  of  sight ;  and  yet  evidence  to  the  contrary  lay 
witliiu  the  knowledge  of  every  medical  man ;  and  proof 
uiiglii  be  adduced  to  weariness  from  contemjjorary  medi- 
cal literature  to  show  that  in  this  respect  the  Epidemi- 
ological report  was  contrived  to  blind  and  mislead 
Parliament.  As  a  witness,  none  will  impugn  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  and  writing  in  1839  he  observed — 

Not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  throughout  every  port  of  the 
globe,  we  iiud  that  Smallpox  has  been   gradually  increasing  in  , 
frequency  as  an  epidemic ;   aiTectiu<;  a  larger  proportion  of  the  \ 
vaccinated  ;  and  inflicting  greater  mortality  in  its  results. 

The  eai-ly  eatbusi&sm  for  the  great  discovery  of  Jenner  swept  I 
doubts  away;  and  they  returned  only  tardily,  and  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  facts.   .   .   .      Any  explanation  from  tlie  ignorant  or  im- 
perfect performance  of  Vaccination  was  found  insufficient  to  meet  ibo  | 
number  and  variety  of  the  proofs.     And,  though  more  putpuble  at 
one  time  than  another,  according  to  the  gi-euter  or  less  prevalence 
of  epidemic  causes,  yet  every  succeeding  yeiir  has  multiplied  them,  J 
and  every  statement  from  other  countries  attested  their  truth.         | 

It  is  no  longer  expedient,  in  any  sense,  to  argue  for  the  present] 
practice  of  Vaccination  as  a  certain  or  permanent  preventive  of| 
Smallpox.     The  tnitli  must  be  told,  as  it  i.^,  that  the  earlier  antici- 
pations ou  this  point  have   not   been  realiseil.    .    .    .     Whether 
Smallpox  may  ever  be  wholly  eradicated  is  a  very  donbtftil  question, 
and  the  probability  Is  on  tlie  negative  side.^ 

In  statements  like  these.  Dr.  Holland  did  no  more  than] 
express  the  contemporary  conviction  of  the  medical  pro-j 
f ession.    Vaccination  was  not  surrendered :  whilst  it  wa 
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allowed  that  it  could  not  be  trusted  to  prevent  smallpox, 
it  v/aa  held  that  it  made  the  disease  milder,  and  that 
whilst  its  prophylaxy  wore  out,  it  was  renewable  by 
revaccination.  Obvious  it  was  that  vaccination  thus 
quallHud  could  never  obtain  legislative  sanction;  biiL 
such  sanction  being  iuiperatively  demanded,  the  Epidemi- 
ological Society  provided  what  was  thought  requisite  for 
Parliamentary  conviction. 

It  ia  said  that  Vaccination  was  a  medical  question; 
but  all  questions  are  transformed  when  they  ascend  to 
politics.  The  origin,  character,  and  action  of  varieties  of 
aniuml  virus  are  mysteries,  and  may  remain  mysteries 
with  general  indifilrence ;  but  when  it  is  claimed  that 
the  inoculation  of  such  virus  prevents  smallpox,  and  that 
whoever  refuses  to  submit  his  child  to  the  said  inocula- 
tion shall  be  fined  20s.,  then  the  matter  is  brought  within 
the  personal  jurisdiction  of  every  citizen,  and  he  becomes 
entitled  to  information,  to  the  exerci.se  of  his  judgment, 
and  the  expression  of  his  opinion.  As  a  mystery,  vac- 
cination belongs  to  experts ;  but  as  a  Parliamentary  pre- 
ventive of  smallpox  it  is  within  the  discrimination  of  all 
who  can  observe  and  appreciate  the  evidence  of  numl)ers. 
For  a  legislator  like  Lord  Lyttellon  to  confess  his  ignor- 
ance, and  that  he  moved  under  the  dictation  of  certain 
"  able  and  learned  persons,"  was  to  abandon  his  proper 
function,  and  surrender  Lim.self  to  imposture. 
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Undeu  the  terror  of  the  20s.  fine,  proclaimed  everywhere 
by  vaccinators  voracious  for  fees,  a  prodigious  extension 
of  practice  was  effected  in  lb54.  The  vaccinations  under 
one  year  of  age  were  more  than  doubled ;  and  nearly 
300,000  children  above  one  year  old,  to  whom  the  law 
did  not  apply,  were  driven  into  the  net,  and  "  cut  for  tlio 
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pox  "  at  the  public  expense.  Thus  the  public  vaccinations 
of  1S54  exceeded  the  births  of  that  year  by  75.000. 
Subsequently  the  rate  fell  off  and  fluctuated  as  appears 
from  the  following  table  for  England  and  Wales — 


Public 

Poblic 

YOM. 

Births. 

VaccinatiunB. 

Yean, 

Blrtha. 

Vacciiutduna 

1858 

601,223 

370,218 

1867 

649.9G3 

423,421 

1864 

623,699 

698,93(5 

1858 

654.914 

468.008 

1856 

628,181 

464,009 

1859 

669,ft34 

455,349 

1856 

640,840 

435,012 

1860 

689.060 

494.942 

Yet  this   extension   of   practice   did   not  sati.sfy  thol 
medical    adventurers   of    the    Epidemiological    Society. 
They  pointed  out  that  universal  vaccination  was   the] 
desideratum,  and  these  results  fell  short  of  universality — 

The  Aot  of  1853  was  intended  to  apply  not  to  65  per  cent,  of  tLe 
births,  but  to  every  child  born.  A  certain  deduotiun,  it  is  tme, 
must  bo  made  for  those  privately  vaccinated ;  and  whilst  there  ar« 
no  data  for  exactly  estim;tting  the  proportion  of  these  ^whicb 
probably  varies  considerably  in  diflerout  parts  of  the  Kingdom) ; 
yet  taking  the  ooantry  throughout,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
not  more  than  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  cliildren  bom  are  so 
vaccinated ;  for  it  is  found  that  in  unions  whore  particular  care  ia 
bestowed  upon  pubUc  vaccination,  the  number  publicly  operated 
on  is  from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  births.  If  we  estimate  80  pet 
cent,  only,  as  the  number  requiring  to  be  provided  for  by  publia 
vaccination,  the  results  of  last  year  [1854]  fall  abort  of  those  whiob 
fihonld  be  attained  by  nearly  100,000. 

This  estimate  is  worth  attention  as  sustaining  a  con- 
clusion I  have  rejDcatedly  tried  to  enforce.    Prior  to  IS40,| 
vaccination  was  a  matter  almost  exclusively  of  privat 
concern,  extending  to  no  more  than  10  or  15  per  cent,  of 
the  population — or,  let  us  allow,  20  per  cent. — and  thosa 
chiefly  the  well  fed,  well  clad,  and  well  housed.     Yet  the 
diminution  of  smallpox,  dating  from  a  period  in  last  cen-l 
tury  when  variolous  inoculation  was  in  full  practice  and" 
cowpox  was  unknown,  is  persistently  ascribed  to  the 
introduction  of  vaccination  which  up  to  1840  did  not 
apply  to  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  people;    the  four-! 
fifths  exempt  from  the  prophylaxy  being  notoriously  the 
chief  factors  of  the  disease  ! 

Parliament  having  so  readily  consented  to  the  CorapuU 
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sory  Act  of  1S53,  it  gave  cause  for  acute  chagrin  that 
more  had  not  been  asked,  when  more  niijjht  so  easily 
have  been  had ;  and  the  operators  behind  the  Epideini- 
"Ogieal  Society  set  to  work  to  try  whether  tno  lost 
jortunity  iiiij^ht  not  be  retrieved.  In  a  Mouiorial 
addressed  to  the  Presidunt  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  the 
name  of  the  Society,  in  18.^5,*  we  tind  a  project  developed 
which  lacked  nothing  of  audacity  and  comprehonsjvene^». 
First  the  virtue  of  vaccination  was  assorted  in  un- 
qualified terms — 

Smallpox  is  the  most  pvoventiMe  of  diseases,  ilifTorinp;  from  nil 
other  epidemic  diseases  in  this  romnrknble  respect,  thut  wliilo  tbeso 
latt«r  cnti  only  be  prevented  by  discovering  and  remedyin;^  Iho 
vnriouB  conditions  (aa  of  crowilinjj,  want  of  draiuaijo,  filtli,  and  the 
like)  wbieb  give  rise  to  or  assist  in  the  dissemination  of  the  specific 
poiiion  of  each  disease,  the  former  m.iy  be  pnnrded  against  and 
prevented  by  a  direct  propbylnctio  measure.  To  Smallpox,  in 
short,  there  is  an  nntidoto.  Tho  same  cannot  be  affinued,  in  tlte 
present  state  of  knowledge,  of  any  other  epidemic  disease. 

That  antidote  \n  Vacciuatiou,     In  exact  proportion  u.'<  thu  has 

efficiently  praetisod,  have  tho  extent  and  severity  of  Smalliiox 

diminisbeil  ovor  tho  surface  of  the  world.    To  the  neglect  of 

or  to  ita   iuotlicient  performance,  is  dne   the  large   existing 

mortality  from  the  disfase  in  this  country. 

Evidently  the  advice,  Pixca  fovtiter,  had  been  laid  to 
heart  by  the  framer  of  tho  preceding  declaration.  Cer- 
tainly the  scheme  for  which  it  stood  as  preamble  required 
violent  justification.  It  was  no  less  than  the  institution 
of  a  Vaccination  C)rtice  with  denpotic  powers  as  a  depart- 
ment of  State.  Tlie  appointment  of  public  vaccinators 
subordinate  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  sulyect  to  con- 
tract, and  paid  out  of  the  poor-rate,  was  held  to  bo  a 
degrading  form  of  service:  it  prejudiced  vaccination  as 
a  form  of  alms,  and  reduced  medical  men  to  the  rank  of 
parochial  officers.     Worst  of  all,  the  pay  was  bad — 

The  provisions  for  the  remnnerntion  of  public  vaccinaton  hare 
not  been  aneh  aa  to  Monre  tliair  hearty  ami  sealons  co-opention. 

•  Memorial  prttented  to  the  PrtttdaU  t^fthf.  Hoard  t^r'  '  ths 

Prtadtnt  and  Comu-il  of  the  Eptdrmiotogifal  Sotitty,  on  alt 

PmrMoHfor  tht  Prerention  of  SnuillftOir  and  tlir  Etl/ntiint  .y   •  .i.-c<iia- 
Itoa,     Oroercd  to  b«  priuted  by  tlie  Honsu  at  Cummoiu,  ist  March,  ItvVi. 
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The  most  injurious  consequences  have  oadoubtedly  resulted  from 
this,  both  in  limiting  the  numbers  vaccinated,  and  in  Jiscoura'^g 
the  vaccinators  from  giviii<^  that  pains  and  attention  to  watch  the 
progress  of  tlie  Vaccine  Disease  which  ai'e  imperatively  necessary. 

Tliey  must,  therefore,  be  emancipated.  An  independ- 
ent organisation,  with  a  medical  chief,  was  essential  alike 
to  the  mystery  and  dignity  of  the  craft,  and  the  universal 
and  efficient  exercise  of  its  functions.  To  save  the 
countrj'  from  smallpox,  two  conditions  were  requisite — 

First,  that  it  bo  made  a  matter  of  legal  obligation  on  all  persons 
resident  within  England  and  Wales,  whether  bom  within  t>iat 
portion  of  the  Kingdom  or  not,  to  give  evidence  of  being  vacci- 
nated. 

Second,  that  to  achieve  this  end,  there  be  provided  administn- 
tive  science,  zeal,  and  activity. 

The  union  of  these  conditions  is  indispensable ;  either  without 
the  other  will  fail. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Act  of  1853  only  applied 
to  children  born  in  England  and  Wales  after  a  certain 
date — 

It  does  not  estend  to  the  whole  existing  population,  nor  to  immi- 
grants. It  is  well  known  that  Smallpox  ia  largely  imported  into 
this  country,  and  kept  up  from  Ireland.  Tliese  Irish  not  only  form 
a  nidus  for  the  disease  in  towns  where  they  collect  in  large  num- 
bers, but  they  disseminate  it  throughout  the  country  at  harvest  | 
time,  and  in  the  season  of  hopping. 

To  fight  and  overcome  smallpox,  to  meet  and  arrest 
epidemics,  the  law  must  be  administered  by  qualified, 
zealou.s,  and  "  adequately  remunerated  "  officers ;  but 
"  the  keystone  to  any  effective  system "  must  be  a 
commander-in-chief — 

No  compolsory  enactment,  howcvercomprohensive  and  stringent; 
no  alteration  in  tlje  mode  of  appointing  public  vaccinators,  how- 
ever desirable ;  no  additional  remuneration  and  encouragement 
to  them,  however  necessary,  will  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  grand 
object  to  be  had  in  \'iew,  the  Universal  diffusion  of  Vaccination  and 
the  Extinction  of  Smallpox,  unless  there  be  some  competent  and 
energetic  Medical  Officer  to  harmonise  the  whole  system  and  keep 
it  in  constant  activity ;  to  examine  continually  its  working,  that 
what  is  defective  may  be  immediately  supplied ;  and,  in  cases  in 
which  it  is  required,  to  enforce  the  law,  whether  against  tliose  who 
refuse  to  submit  themselves  to  Vaccination,  or  against  those  who, 
by  travelling  about,  diffuse  Smallpox  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
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It  was  further  said,  "The  changes  thus  proposed  have 
Itmg  be^n  luoked  forimtrd  to  by  the  president  and  council 
of  the  Epidetniological  Society  as  essential  to  a  proper 
system  of  public  vaccination '  — of  which,  indeed,  there 
was  no  doubt;  for  to  effect  the  said  changes  was  the 
chief  end  of  the  Society  and  of  its  ruling  spirit,  Dr. 
Edward  C.  Seaton.  Though  it  may  seem  incredible,  it 
will  not  surprise  any  who  have  studied  the  habit  of  the 
thorough-bred  quack,  that  the  designated  commander-in- 
chief,  "  the  keystone  of  the  system,"  the  miraculous 
couibination  of  scientific  and  adnunistrative  ability,  was 
none  other  than  the  projector.  Dr.  Seaton  him.self !  He 
it  was  who  in  fancy  saw  himself  the  elect<;d  head  of  the 
New  Vaccination  Office,  with  place  and  pay  at  his  <lis- 
posal,  and  power  to  examine  and  vaccinate  every  resident 
opon  English  soil. 

The  Memorial  concluded  with  the  opinion  that  in  view 
of  "  the  continued  high  rate  of  mortality  from  smallpox," 
some  measure  should  be  concerted  "  for  carrying  out  the 
alterations  suggested  during  the  present  (1855)  session  of 
Parliament." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  project  developed  in 
the  Memorial  was  an  impracticability ;  and  that  it  should 
have  been  "  long  looked  forward  to  by  the  president  and 
council  of  tlie  Epidemiological  Society "  proves  what 
manner  of  dreamers  they  wore.  The  mortality  from 
smallpox  in  England  and  Wales  constituted,  they  said. 
2  per  cent  of  the  national  mortality ;  but  not  even  the 
reduction  of  the  2  per  cent,  could  have  reconciled  the 
people  to  the  New  Vaccination  Oftice  with  its  ruling 
spirit,  its  expenditure,  and  its  inquisitors.  Bad  as  small- 
pox may  be,  there  is  worse  than  smallpox;  and  much 
worse  would  have  been  Dr.  Seaton  with  his  pernicious 
quackery  and  his  intrusive  myrmidons.  The  recrudes- 
cence of  similar  projects  from  time  to  time  attests  the 
existence  of  visionaries  who  not  only  misunderstand  the 
temper  and  traditions  of  their  countrymen,  but  the  con- 
stitution of  human  nature  itself. 

The  year  1855  was  one  of  war  and  excitement,  but  a 
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bill  drawn  on  the  lines  of  the  Memorial  was  introduced  I 

to  the  House  of  Commons  providinrj  that  from  the  1st  of  | 
January,  1850,  the  vaccination  of  the  people  should  l>e 
committed  to  a  medical  superintendent  with  a  medical 
statf,  drawing  their  salaries  from  the  Treasurj,  who 
would  take  over  the  existing  local  administration  from  ' 
the  Poor  Law  authorities,  and  organise  and  develop  it 
afresh.     Further,  it  was  provided — 

That  every  adnlt  person  resident  in  England  and  Wales  on  Ist 
January,  ISoO,  who  had  not  already  been  succoHsfnlly  vaccinated, 
nor  had  Smallpox,  he  vaccinated  by  a  duly  qualified  practitioner, 
or  by  a  public  vaccinator,  within  three  months  of  that  date,  and 
submit  to  an  inspection  by  the  medical  man,  or  public  vaccinator, 
eight  days  after  vaccination,  under  a  penalty  of  X'l. 

That  adults  not  born  in  England  and  Wales,  and  comint;  to  re- 
side tlierein,  be  vaccinated  (if  not  already  vaccinated)  within  three 
months  of  their  arrival,  under  a  penalty  of  £1. 

That  children  be  taken  by  tlieir  parents  to  be  vaccinated  within 
three  months  after  1st  January,  1856,  and  be  inspected  eight  d*^ 
after  vaccination,  imdor  a  penalty  of  £1. 

That  children  brought  to  England  and  Wales  from  other  parts 
bo  vaccinated  in  like  manner  witliin  three  months  of  their  oiTival. 

Tiiat  children  and  adults  be  revaccinated  until  the  operation  is 
declared  successful.  If  after  repeated  vaccinations,  a  patient  prove 
insusceptible,  a  certificate  to  tliat  effect  shall  protect  him  from  the 
penalty  otherwise  riijidly  inflicted. 

That  Publin  Vaccinators  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  2s.  6d.  for  every 
child  or  adult  successfully  vaccinated  within  two  miles  of  the  Vac- 
cinator's residence,  and  Ss.  6d.  if  beyond  that  limit.    That  Medical  r 
Practitioners,  not  public  vaccinators,  be  entitled  to  Is.  for  every  | 
pel-sou  entered  by  them  on  the  register  as  vaccinated. 

That  a  certificate  of  snccessfal  vaccination  be  granted  for  the  | 
triflin(j  fee  of  6d. 

That  the  Superintendent  be  empowered  to  institute  rij^d  inquiry 
and  to  prosecute  for  penalties  wherever  he  suspects  the  regulations 
of  the  Act  have  been  neglected  or  violated. 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  dose  of  despotism  for  Englishmen*] 
Nothing  being  done  in  1835,  tliero  was  time  for  recon- 
sideration.    It  was  felt  that  the  withdrawal  of  vaccina-  j 
tion  from  local  administration  was  too  revolutionanrji 
and  another   bill  was   introduced   in   1856,  under   the 
direction  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Cowper,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Health   (dropping  the   New  Vaccination   Office),  with  ( 
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proNTaions  for  the  inspection  and  vaccination  of  children 
in  public  schools,  and  of  emigrants;  for  revaccination  in- 
the  event  of  epidemics;  and  for  coroners'  inquests  on 
unvaccJnated  children  dyin;^  of  smallpox.  There  was  no 
opular  demand  for  such  lefjislation.  It  was  promoted 
ly  a  group  of  medical  placo-huntcrs  operating  under  tho 
ina.sk  of  the  Epidemiological  Society.  The  solitary 
petition  in  its  favour  wa.s  presented,  2Gth  May,  1856,  by 
Mr.  James  Fume.ss  Marson,  a  ciDmrade  of  Dr.  Seaton  in 
tlifc  direction  of  the  Society.  Marson  was  resident  sur- 
geon of  the  Smallpox  Hospital  at  Highgate,  and  as 
evidence  of  his  unscrupulous  advocacy,  we  may  take  the 
following  assertions — 

Your  Petitioner  has,  in  tho  ooiu-se  of  twenty  years,  Tacoinated 
npwartls  of  4(),(K)0  {)er8onH,  and  has  never  seen  any  evil  results 
tr»ceable  to  Vaccination,  with  the  exception  of  a  sio^e  instance  iu 
which  measles  occurred  at  the  same  time,  and  four  or  five  esampleH 
of  mther  severely  sore  aruu  arising  from  lymph  recently  taken 
from  the  cow.  lie  has  never  seen  other  diseases  communicated 
from  the  Vaccine  Disease,  nor  does  he  believe  in  the  popular 
re[Hirts  that  they  are  ever  so  communicated. 

The  mortality  from  Smallpox  in  the  Unvaccinated,  of  cases  taken 
venernlly,  is  3.^  per  cent. ;  and  among  the  Vaccinated  attacked  by 
Smallpox  it  is  7  per  cent. 

Amuii({  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have  been 
vaocinatod.  Smallpox  hardly  ever  proves  fatal. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  efficient  Vaccination, 
your  Fetitiuuer  ht^  to  state  that  not  one  of  the  servants  or  nurses 
of  the  Smallpox  Hospital  has  had  Smallpox  for  the  last  twenty 
ytars.  They  have  all  been  either  vaccinated  or  revaccinated  on 
coming  to  hve  at  tho  HospitaL 

The  Petitioner  omitted  to  mention  how  many  of  the 
aaid  servants  and  nurses  had  entered  the  Hospital  as 
patients,  and  wore  pleased  to  remain  as  officials.  Pre- 
varication throughout  was  the  note  of  Marson 's  j>etition: 
he  might  argue  that  what  he  stated  was  true — true  under 
conditions  and  reserves  unstated. 

It  is  often  observed  that  the  crafty  never  operate  so 

successfully  as  when  they  have  theearnejjt  and  ingenuous 

for  instruments;  and  in  Mr.  Cowper.  President  of  the 

Board  of  Health,  the  wire-pullers  of  the  Epidemiological 
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Society  had  just  such  a  tool.  He  believed  what  he  was 
told,  and  delivered  it  with  his  own  sincerity.  In  moving 
the  second  readinfj  of  the  Bill  on  31st  March,  he  repre- 
sented its  abject  as  "  nothing  more  than  the  coasolidation 
and  amendment  of  preceding  Acta ;"  and  went  on  to 
say- 
It  is  admitted  by  every  medionl  man  whose  opinion  is  worth  a 
moment's  consideration,  that  Vaccination  is  a  specific  against 
Smallpox ;  of  course  I  mean  where  the  operation  is  properly  per- 
formed. In  fact,  it  is  a  point  decided  iu  the  mediotil  world  that 
Vaccination,  when  properly  performed,  is  a  gnurantee  against 
Smallpox,  except  in  extremely  rare  oases;  and  no  evidence  has 
been  produced  to  justify  the  idea  that  it  is  attended  with  injurione 
consequences.  Statit^tics  show  that  in  proportion  as  Vaccination 
is  extended,  the  mortality  from  Smallpox  is  diminished. 

And  so  on  ;  the  lesson  being  recited  with  all  the  docility 
of  a  good  child,     Mr.  Henley  struck  a  different  note — 

There  is  considerable  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  country  with 
the  mode  in  which  Vaccination  is  performed.  In  my  own  neigh- 
bourhood, for  example,  the  poor  people  complain  that  all  sorts  of 
eruptions  appear  on  their  children  after  the  Vaccination  tliey  are 
compelled  to  undergo ;  and  though  they  may  be  quite  wrong,  yon 
cannot  persuade  them  to  the  contrary.  Then,  too,  I  cannot  ajiprove 
of  the  transfer  of  Vaccination  from  the  Guardians  to  a  Central 
Medical  Board.    That  change  must  be  removed  from  the  bill. 

The  second  reading  having  passed  unopposed  on  Slst 
March,  and  nothing  more  being  heard  of  the  bill,  Mr.  T. 
Duncombe,  who  knew  the  ropes  of  tlie  parliamentary 
ship,  grew  suspicious,  and  on  7th  July  asked  Mr.  Cowper 
if  he  could  fix  a  time  when  the  bill  would  be  brought  on. 
Suspicion  was  amply  justified  by  Mr.  Cowper's  answer. 
He  said — 

The  biU  is  not  one  in  which  Members  take  any  great  interest 
It  is  one  of  that  class  of  bills  which  are  usually  taken  at  a  late 
period  of  the  evening;  and  I  hope  the  Hon.  Member  will  not 
object  to  its  being  taken  at  the  same  time  as  other  bills  of  similar 
character. 

To  which  Mr,  Duncombe  replied — 

If  Hon.  Members  do  not  care  for  the  bill,  they  do  great  ii^justioo  j 
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to  the  people,  because  it  is  a  oompulKory  bill.  Two  hundred 
petitions  have  been  presented  against  it,  and  only  one  in  its  favour. 
A  more  arrant  job  than  this  bill  I  never  knew,  and  I  hope  an 
opportunity  may  be  ffiven  me  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Cowper's  simplicity  was  apparent  in  his  answer. 
Ho  said — 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  bill  is  of  no  importance,  for  it  is  intended 
to  check  the  ravages  of  a  diiiease  which  kills  thousands  every  year. 
What  I  intended  was,  that  the  opposition  which  my  Hon.  Friend 
offers  is  not  shared  by  other  Members.  My  Hon.  Friend  says  the 
bill  will  make  Vaccination  compulsory ;  but  Vaccination  is  com- 
pulsory already.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  conKolidate  and  im- 
prove existing  legislation.  It  would  bo  much  fairer  if  my  Hon. 
Friend  brought  in  a  bill  to  repeal  compulsion.  I  will  not  bring  in 
the  bill  after  12  o'clock  at  nigut. 

The  pledge  not  to  bring  on  the  bill  after  midnight 
settlecl  its  fate.  Its  promoters,  aware  that  its  provisions 
would  not  bear  discussion,  had  reckonetl  on  its  unopposed 
passage  at  an  hour  when  members  were  few,  -weary,  and 
infiirt'erent.  Mr.  Buncombe's  vigilance  defeated  the 
sclieme,  which  Mr.  Cowper  incontinently  revealed.  The 
bill  was  brought  into  Committee  on  10th  July,  and  the 
order  for  it«  reading  discharged  amid  general  satisfaction. 
Mr.  Henley  observed — 

I  am  very  glad  this  bill  is  withdrawn.  The  endeavour  to  make 
Vaccination  compulsory  has  been  most  niischievons.  Vaccination 
wa«  quietly  making  its  way.  People  were  adopting  it  more  and 
more ;  but  from  the  moment  it  was  made  compulsory,  they  began 
to  think  every  evil  which  happened  to  their  children  afterwuds 
itieil  from  it.  I  have  no  objection  to  refer  the  (inestion  to  a 
ilect  Committee  a.i  suggested,  but  whatever  their  report,  nothing 
ill  latisfy  me  that  it  is  advisable  to  make  Vaccination  compulsory. 

Mr.  Buncombe  agreed  that  the  course  proposed  was 
judicious — 

The  question  is  delicate  and  diflionlt,  and  investigation  shonld 
precede  legislation.  In  lKr>3,  at  a  later  period  of  the  session  tiian 
that  at  which  we  have  arrived,  the  Compulsory  Vaccination  Aot 
was  smuggled  through  the  House.  Fortunotely  it  became  inopera- 
tive tlirougb  its  own  defects,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  remove, 
and  to  moke  the  law  more  stringent;  but  while  I  believe  that 
great  good  has  resulted  from  Vaccination,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
try  to  aooonrage  it  by  penal  enactment. 


Mr.  Cowpor,  in  protesting  against  surrender,  observed — 

Some  argue  as  if  people  shonld  never  be  forced  to  do  what  they 
do  not  like ;  but  the  force  of  this  objection  is  ^eatly  weakened 
when  we  recollect  that  in  compellin<;  Vaccination  we  are  not 
obliging  parents  to  do  anything  disadvantageous  to  themselves, 
but  merely  to  take  precautions  against  a  loathsome  and  terrible 
disease. 

The  most  intolerable  tyrannies  vindicate  themselves 
by  the  advantages  they  enforce  on  their  perverse  sub- 
jects. The  claim  made  for  vaccination,  that  it  protects 
the  vaccinated  from  smallpox,  deprived  the  vaccinated 
of  any  right  to  complain  of  risk  of  injury  from  the  un- 
vaccinated.  Moreover,  that  those  who  were  persuaded 
that  vaccination  neither  prevented  nor  mitigated  small- 
pox should  be  required  to  undergo  an  operation,  that  was 
to  them  a  cruel  and  dangerous  imposture,  was  surely  a 
wrong  of  the  most  excruciating  character.  It  w^as  well 
that  neither  the  bill  of  185.5  or  18.56  was  allowed  to 
pass;  but  if  either  had  passed,  it  might  have  brought  the 
ipiestion  of  compulsion  to  an  earlier  Issue. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
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As  we  have  said,  there  was  little  living  confidence  i 
vaccination.      Jenner's  undertaking,   "  that   the  person  j 
inoculated  with  cowpox  is  rendered  perfectly  secure  from 
the  infection  of  .smallpox,"  had  been  everywhere  con- 
spicuously belied.     But  latterly  a  new  faith  had  come 
into  existence  as  to  the  preventibility  of  disease  and  the  I 
pos.sibility  of  its  suppression ;  and,  thus  persuaded,  the 
public  were  less  disposed  to  be  sceptical  toward  new  or  ] 
revived  prophylactic  impostures.     Favoured  by  this  dis- 
position of  the   public   mind,   a  clique   of  vaccinators,  ] 
operating  under  cover  of  the  Epidemiological  Society,] 
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were  able  to  obtain  conces-sioiis  from  Parliament  which, 
prior  to  the  sanitary  evangel,  were  unattainable.  It  was 
only  when  too  audacious,  they  proposed  to  set  up  a 
Vaccination  Office,  endowed  from  the  Exchequer,  with 
inquisitorial  and  punitive  functions,  that  they  suffered 
check. 

To  resist  doctrine  it  is  necessary  to  possess  doctrine. 
People  might  distrust  or  dislike  vaccination,  but  they 
were  at  a  great  disadvantage  against  aggressors  until 
prepared  to  justify  their  distrust  and  dislike  in  definite 
..End  scientific  form,  setting  evidence  against  a.ssertion, 
'•nd  veracious  against  factitious  statistics.  Unfortunately 
the  mischief  of  coercive  legislation  was  consummated  ere 
opposition  was  organised.  The  first  to  frame  a  compre- 
hensive indictment  against  vaccination  was  John  Gibbs, 
«n  Irish  gentleman.  It  took  the  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  dated  from  Maze  Hill 
CJottage,  St  Leonards-on-Sea,  80th  June,  1S55.  On  the 
motion  of  Joseph  Brotherton,  M.P.  for  Salford,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
31st  March,  1856.* 

Mr.  Gibbs  opened  his  letter  with  drawing  attention  to 
the  fact  that  whilst  the  Compulsory  Act  of  18.53  was 
the  first  direct  attack  upon  personal  liberty  in  medical 
matters,  there  was  "  no  subject  upon  which  so  many 
otherwise  well-informed  persons  betrayed  such  ignorance 
and  credulity  as  upon  vaccination."  Indeed,  upon 
nothing  were  the  legislators  who  enacted  compulsion  so 
fiank  as  in  their  confession  of  ignorance  and  submission 
to  medical  instruction.  What  was  there  to  justify 
legislation  on  terms  thus  abject  against  their  fellow- 
countrymen  ? — 

Why  is  VoccinntioD  held  in  abhorreuce  by  so  many  ?  Have 
those  who  reject  it  no  wuigbly  reasons  to  justify  their  rejection  ? 


*Ci»iri7t80BY  Vacci^atios. — Copy  of  a  Letter,  dated  30th  June, 
|J8S6,  aildiewml  to  the  !'t       '  -  '    '4    V     nl  of  Health  by  Jons  Onus, 
qairr,     t'lititletl,    * '  '     hrirjtif    fotunderrtl    in    it* 

'Hfitnlijie,  Htliijiou»,  m,  .1  ,  OrJerttl  by  the  HuUM  of 

Commoos  to  b«  printe<l,  31it  M&rofa,  ISM.— Folio,  pp.  31. 


They  do  not  believe  that  it  afTords  an  etficient  and  aetmred  protec- 
tion against  the  invasion  of  Smallpox  ;  they  have  a  natural  disgust 
to  the  transfer  of  a  loatlisome  virus  from  a  diseased  brute,  through 
they  know  not  how  many  unhealthy  human  mediums,  to  the 
veins  of  their  children  ;  they  have  a  dread,  a  conviction,  that  other 
filthy  diseases,  teuding  to  embitter  and  shorten  hfe,  are  frequently 
transmitted  through  the  vaccine  virus  ;  they  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  believe  that  the  true  way  to  health  can  be  to  corrupt  the 
blood  and  lower  the  vital  energies  by  the  infusion  of  a  poison  and 
its  consequent  train  of  morbid  influences  ;  and  further,  they  have 
a  conscientious  conviction  that  voluntarily  to  propagate  disease  is 
to  set  at  naught  the  Divine  Providence  and  violate  the  Divine  Will. 
Are  Buch  scniples  and  objections  entitled  to  no  respect  ?  Should 
they  be  permitted  to  have  no  force  ?  Are  they  capable  of  no 
justification  ?  Should  the  solo  answer  to  them  be  a  Coercion  Act  ? 
Such  is  not  the  best  way  to  disarm  hostility,  and  to  ensure  con- 
viction. Who  would  put  faith  in  the  professions  of  a  philanthropist 
who  sliould  threaten  the  objects  of  his  beneficence  with  fine  or 
imprisonment  if  they  did  not  accept  his  proffered  boon  ?  Or  who 
could  receive  with  cordiaUty  and  respect  the  doctor  of  physio  who 
should  thunder  at  the  door,  armed  with  scab  and  lancet,  Uireaten- 
ing  to  assault  the  inmates  if  they  did  not  accept  his  services  ?  If 
Vaccination  be  indeed  a  blessing  whicli  must  needs  be  showered 
upon  the  land,  would  it  not  be  more  becoming  in  a  wise  Government 
and  a  free  people  to  trust  to  the  dissemination  of  information  rather 
than  attempt  to  make  unconverted  converts  by  force  ? 

Had  smallpox  been  preventible  by  vaccination,  such 
contention  would  have  been  useless.  The  virtue  of  the 
rite,  manifest  in  its  efficacy,  would  have  secured  its 
observance.  The  bitterness  of  compulsion  lay  in  the 
attempt  to  enforce  imposture,  and  to  suppres.s  the  con- 
victions of  those  whose  perceptions  were  sharper,  and 
whose  loyalty  to  right  was  more  determined  than  in  the 
mass  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Gibbs  had  no  difficulty  in 
adducing  exadence  in  proof  that  vaccination  did  not 
prevent  smallpox.  The  reports  of  the  Registrar-General 
and  the  hospitals  furnished  testimony  in  such  profusion, 
that  his  difficulty  lay  in  the  selection  of  examples  likely 
to  be  most  convincing.  From  the  Lancet,  of  21st  May, 
1853,  he  took  the  following  confession — 

In  the  public  mind  extensively,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent  in 
the  medical  profession  itself,  doubta  are  known  to  exist  as  to  the 
efficacy  and  eUgibility  of  Yacoinatiou.  The  failures  of  the  opera- 
tion have  been  numerous  and  discouraging. 
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Nor  did  the  failure  to  prevent  smallpox  exhaust  the 
condemnation  of  vaccination.  Ineffective,  it  was  far 
from  harnile-ss.  Itself  a  disease,  it  was  a  conductor  and 
excitant  of  other  diseases,  and,  inoculcated,  occasionally 
bore  with  it  other  company.  Erysipelas,  as  Jenner  taught, 
was  the  note  of  successful  vaccination ;  but  erysipelas, 
not  being  a  limitable  affection,  was  frequently  a  mortal 
one ;  and  deaths  from  erysipelas  as  a  sequence  of  vacci- 
nation were  of  constant  occurrence.  Then  there  were 
skin  eruptions,  carbuncular  and  glandular  swellings, 
tuberculosis,  scrofula,  syphilis,  eta,  either  provoked  or 
inseminated  with  the  vaccine  disease.  Such  results 
were  so  distinctly  recognised  that,  in  the  Lancet,  of  the 
11th  November,  1854,  it  was  stated — 

So  widely  extended  is  the  dread  that  along  with  the  prophylaxy 
Bomethiot;  else  may  be  inoculated,  tliiit  few  medical  practitioners 
would  care  to  vaccinate  their  own  cliildren  from  a  source  of  the 
purity  of  which  they  are  not  well  assured. 

But  the  care  vaccinators  exorcised  over  their  own  off- 
spring was  impracticable  for  the  multitude.  Again,  citing 
the  Ltincet,  23rd  October,  1 854,  it  was  said — 

The  poor  are  told  that  they  must  carry  their  children  to  be 
vaccinated  by  medical  men  who  may  be  strangers  to  them.  They 
apprehend — and  the  apprehension  is  not  altogether  unfounded,  or 
unshared  by  the  educated  classes,  that  the  vaccine  matter  employed 
maj'  carry  with  it  the  seeds  of  other  diseaaes  not  less  loathsome 
than  the  one  it  is  intended  to  prevent. 

Useless  against  smallpox,  and  injurious  in  itself,  it 
remained  to  te.st  the  influence  of  vaccination  on  the 
health  of  the  community — 

What  is  the  per  centage  of  deaths  from  all  epidemics  among  the 
Vaccinated  aa  compared  with  the  Unvocoinated '/  What  is  the 
per  ceutage  respectively  of  cases  of  disease  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  of  skin  diseases,  of  scrofula,  and  of  convulsions  ?  What 
ia  the  average  duration  of  life  among  tlie  Vaccinated  and  among 
the  Unvacoinated  ?  Of  a  thousand  children  vaccinated  within  a 
given  time  after  birth,  and  of  a  thousand  unvaccinated,  the  whole  , 
two  thousand  being  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  hke  ciroam> 
stances,  what  per  centage  in  each  thousand  attain  the  age  ot\ 
puberty? 
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These  are  statistios  witb  which  the  advocates  of  Vaocination  have 
never  grappled.  Is  it  not,  then,  rather  premature  to  decide  that 
Viiociuatioa  ia  an  unmixed  good,  a  boon  which  we  ought  not  only 
gratefully  to  accept,  but  which  we  should  even  combine  to  force 
upon  the  acceptance  of  others  ? 

If  it  should  appear  that  before  a  given  age  the  rate  of  mortahty 
from  all  causes  be  the  same  among  a  thousand  vaccinated  and  a 
thousand  unvaccinated  cliildren,  of  what  avail  is  ^''acciuatiou  ? 
Of  what  import  is  it,  as  a  public  question,  in  what  shape  death 
claims  his  allotted  niunber  of  victims,  whether  by  Smallpox, 
Scarlet  Fevor,  or  Hooping  Cough  ?  If,  however,  the  rate  of 
mortality  should  prove  to  be  greater  among  the  Vaccinated  than 
among  the  Unvaccinated,  how  shall  we  avoid  tlje  conclusion  that 
Vaccination  is  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing  9 


■I, 
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The  interdependence  of  the  forms  of  zymotic  disease, 
luiainously  displayed  by  Dr.  Watt  in  the  statistics  of 

lasgow,  was  apparently  a  conception  in  exce.s3  of  the 
capacity  of  the  average  medical  mind.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  vaccinatons  to  treat  smallpox  as  a  solitary  exist- 
ence, any  diminution  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the 
observance  of  their  rite,  and  any  increase  to  its  neglect, 
although  the  observance  of  the  rite  was  neither  less  in 
the  waxing,  nor  more  in  the  waning  of  the  disease.  With 
many  illustrations  from  medical  literature,  Mr.  Giblts  en- 
forced the  lesson  that  diseases  were  not  irregular  and 
detached  disasters,  but  varied  manifestations  of  a  com-  H 
mon  disorder :  that  when  one  form  prevailed,  other  forms  ^ 
abated  or  disappeared ;  that  health,  and  the  defect  of 
health,  were  referable  to  habits  and  conditions  of  life ; 
and  that  the  consequent  rate  of  mortality  was  unaffected 
whether  smallpox  happened  to  be  one  of  its  factors — 
indeed,  in  numerous  instances,  a  reduced  rate  of  mortality 
signalised  the  prevalence  of  smallpox.  In  short,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  creation  and  culture  of  an  ailment  like  vac- 
cination could  by  any  means  tend  to  the  invigoration 
of  life  was  to  reverse  the  canon — that  health  always  and 
everywhere  was  the  Vjest  defence  of  health. 

Among  the  supporters  of  his  thesis,  none  had  greater 
weight  than  Dr.  George  Gregory.  Adducing  "  the  expe- 
rience which  twenty  years  of  official  connection  with 
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the  Smallpox  and  Vaccination  Hospital  had  given  him," 
he  asaerted — 

The  great  principle  that  there  are  no  diseases  strictly  isolated 
from  others.    They  are  links  in  a  chain — 

"  All  *n  but  p*rU  of  oDe  stU{Mniluuii  whole.'* 

They  mnst  be  yieweJ'in  conjunction,  if  we  would  Lope  to  form  just, 
enlarged,  and  legitimate  views  of  the  character  and  pathological 
affinities  of  each. 

Long  surmised,  but  never  proved,  until  the  statistical 
inquiries  of  recent  times  showed  its  correctness,  Dr.  Gre- 
gory continues — 

We  may,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  call  this  curious  doctrine  the 
Law  of  Vicarious  Mortality ;  b3'  which  is  understood  that  whenever 
one  epidemic  dimiuislies,  another  increases,  so  that  the  anm  total 
of  epidemic  mortality  remains,  on  an  average  of  years,  nearly  the 
same. 

Eptssxic  MoRTAUTY  IN  Emoland  and  Wales  uubimo  1838, 
1839.  AXD  1840. 


Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet  Fever 

Total  Mortality  by  the  Exanthe- 
mata  

Hooping  Cough  

Total  Epidemic  MortaUty 

Total  Mortality  throDghont  Eng- 
land and  Wales 


VokrlSM.    YurlSW. 


10,208  9,181 
6,614  10,087 
5,802      10,8'25 


28,5H4 
9,107 


80,898 
8,105 


87.091  I    88,556 


Vmf  IMO. 


10,484 

0,820 

19,810 


89,570 
0,182 


46.708  , 


842,529  I  888,970 


859,561  I 


We  learn  from  this  table,  that  every  year  is  distinguished  by 
some  master  fpidemic.    In  I  illpox  was  the  ruling  epidemic 

thronghuut  Eu^'luud.    In  I-  Us  and  Scarlet  Fever  struggled 

for  the  mastery.  In  1840,  bcariL  t  1  ever  was  so  general  and  so  fatal, 
that  the  mortality  by  it  exceeded  by  uue-Ufth  the  ravages  of  Small- 
pox dtuiog  the  epidemic  season  of  1838,  and  more  than  doubled  tb* 
mortahty  by  that  disease  in  1^8'J.  .  .  . 
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Everytbiog  teaches  tu  that  when  one  avenue  to  death  is  closed 
another  opens — 

"  N«.ic«  atque  dies  patet  atri  Janua  Dltls." 

Vaccination,  great  as  its  merits  are  [What  are  they  ? — J.  G.] ,  and 
no  one  more  fully  appreciates  them  tuau  I  do,  does  not,  and  cannot 
do,  all  tliat  its  too  sanguine  admirers  promised.  The  blessings  of 
Vaccination  are  met  and  balanced  by  tlie  Law  of  Vicarious  Mor- 
tality. How  and  why  is  this?  The  explanation  is  easy.  The  weak 
plants  of  a  nursery  must  be  weeded  out.  If  weiikly  children  do  not 
fall  victims  to  Smallpox,  they  live  to  fall  into  the  jaws  of  tyrants 
scarcely  less  inexorable.  Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles  are  both  ad- 
vancing in  respect  of  mortalit}';  and  the  increase  of  deaths  by 
Hooping  Cough  since  this  century  set  in  [that  is,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Vaccination. — J.  G.]  is  quite  extraordinary.* 

The  concession  of  so  much  was  the  concession  of  all. 
If  smallpox  was  merely  displaced  to  be  replaced,  and  the  h 
tale  of  death  maintained  by  cognate  diseases,  what  was  S 
there  to  claim  for  vaccination,  even  if  it  were  allowed  to  ~ 
have  an  inHuence  adverse  to  smallpox  ?    Where  were  the 
lives  saved  ?  and  where  the  glory  of  the  immortal  Jenner  ? 

The  advocates  of  compulsory  vaccination  were  accus- 
tomed to  cite  countries  like  Austria,  where  the  practice 
was  enforced,  for  English  imitation.  Let  us  then  com- 
pare, said  Mr.  Gibbs,  the  death-rate  of  the  chief  centres 
of  English  population  with  the  death-rate  of  the  chief 
divisions  of  Austria,  and  note  which  had  the  advantage 
in  the  years  1850-51 — 
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Dntb-mto 

per  1000. 

England  and  Wales 220 

London 283 

Liverpool  29"0 

Manchester 29"0 

Birmingham 28  S 

Leeds  24-6 

Dublin 26-8 

Cork  28-8 


D<aUi-rat*| 

Lower  Austria Sfi-TJ 

Upper  Austria 27'7| 

Styria  80-8| 

Bohemia  88*6 

Moravia i)0-9 

Oalicia 80-8 

Lombardy  88^ 

Venetia ,.  88-8 


These  figures  required  no  commentary.     If  vaccination 
had  stopped  smallpox  in  Austria,  it  evidently  haii  not] 
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reduced  mortality  even  to  the  level  of  the  most  insani- 
tary  English  towns. 

As.su niiiij,',  said  Mr.  Gibbs,  that  vaccination  is  entitled 
to  all  the  credit  claimed  for  it,  let  us  endeavour  to  esti- 
mate the  gain,  if  it  should  be  enforced.  The  yearly 
average  of  deaths  from  all  causes,  in  England  and  Wales, 
is  370,000,  of  which  about  7,000  are  from  smallpox— 

Tliis  7,000,  then,  is  tho  limit  of  gain  which  enforced  Vaccination 
1  coiifiT ;  bat  from  the  7,000  should  be  deducted  about  one- 
il  for  deaths  from  Smallpox  among  the  Vucoinnted ;  and  from 
the  remainder  should  be  deducted  an  equivalent  for  the  deaths 
e»nsed  immediately  and  remotely  by  Vaccination  ;   and  another 

Suivalent  for  the  deaths  resulting  from    tlie  Law  of  Vicarioos 
urtttlity.    Thi«  done,  it  would  retjuiro  no  little  ingenuity  to  dis- 
cover a  balance  in  favour  of  Vaccination. 

Having  thus  argued  the  matter  out,  was  not  Mr.  Gibbs 
justified  in  asking — 

What  would  be  thought  of  the  tinker  who  would  knock  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  his  sanoepon  lest  one  should  be  burned  there  in  the 
ordinary  way  ? 

Yet  it  is  just  what  the  vaccinator  does;  and  when  he  finds — as  he 
.ght  have  foreseen,  had  he  been  governed  by  comiuou  sense — 
at  his  saucepan  does  not  wear  a  bit  the  better,  but  rather  the 
worse,  he  gravely  endeavours  to  excuse  the  failure,  by  asserting 
that  unfortunately  he  made  tlie  hole  too  big,  or  too  httle,  too 
mncli  on  this  side,  or  too  much  on  that,  or  by  offering  some  other 
equally  wise  excuse. 

Lastly,  there  were  the  political  and  moral  considera- 
tions involved  in  compulsory  vaccination — the  first 
attempt  in  England  to  confer  on  a  medical  prescription 
tho  force  of  law — 

Snrely,  a  wise  Government  may  perceive  that  there  are  greater 
evils  than  tho  oocofional  outbreak  of  an  epidemic.  The  aystematio 
violation  of  human  rights  and  natural  affections,  tho  uprooting  from 
the  human  breast  of  feelings  of  self-reliance,  a  state  religion  in 
physio,  coercion  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  odious  persecution, 
the  belief  of  tho  poor  that  what  they  hold  dearest  is  sacrificed  to 
the  selfiiib  prejudices  of  the  rich — any  one  of  these  is  far  worse  than 
a  pestilence. 

Cannot  they  who  beUeve  in  Vaooination  protect  themselves? 
Nobody  seeks  to  hinder  them ;  nobody  presumes  to  dispute  their 
light  to  adopt  any  medical  practice,  however  qaeetiouablo  it  may 
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be.  Why  cannot  they  act  with  like  forbearance  to  others  ?  Surely, 
if  freedom  be  more  than  a  name,  it  impUes  the  right  of  the  free- 
man to  reject  not  only  that  which  other  men  may  clioose  to  regard 
as  evil,  bat  even  that  which  they  may  combine  to  urge  apon  him 
as  good.  .  .  . 

How  absurd  that  an  attempt  shonld  be  made  to  visit  with  punish- 
ment the  want  of  belief  in  a  scientific,  or  rather  unscientific,  do^ma! 
How  absurd  to  pretend  to  the  possession  of  a  prophylactic  of  such 
unquestionable  potency  that  its  acceptance  requires  the  threat  of 
force  I  In  their  anxiety  to  coerce  others,  compulsory  vaccinators 
demonstrate  their  own  defect  of  faith  iu  the  prescription  which  they 
assert  affords  complete  security  from  Smallpox. 

As  observed,  the  service  of  Mr.  Gibbs  ia  entitled  to 
special  commemoration,  because  it  was  the  first  attempt 
to  put  the  arguments  against  vaccination  into  systematic 
shape.  He  demonstrated  the  quackery  of  the  practice, 
and  the  fallacies  wherewith  it  was  defended  ;  and  de- 
nounced the  tyranny  of  the  legislation  that  would  com- 
?cl  those  who  recognised  the  imposture  to  submit  to  it. 
he  service  thus  rendered  by  Mr.  Gibbs  constituted  a 
ground  of  vantage  for  further  operations :  those  who  had 
to  contend  against  the  delusion  had  their  hands  strength- 
ened, and  their  power  of  as^sault  magnified,  by  what  he 
was  favoured  to  accomplish.  h 

John  Gibbs  was  bom  at  Enniscorthy,  County  Wexford, 
on  2.5th  May,  1811.     Owing  to  the  unsettled  life  of  hia 
father  as  Captain  of  the  Royal  Cork  Volunteers,  his  edu-M 
cation  was   desultory — at   various   schools,  and    underH 
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various  masters.      Sagacious,  bright,  earnest,  and  inde- 
pendent, he  early  manifested  a  passion  for  such  things  aa 
made  for  human  welfare,  and   improvement.     Abstin- 
ence from  alcohol,  in  connection  with  Father  Mathew'sl 
mission,  had  in  him  an  enthusia.stic  advocate.     A  book 
by  Captain  Claridge  on  the  water  cure  excited  his  in- 
terest, and  led  to   the  formation  of  the   Enniscorthy 
Hydropathic  Society.     Anxious  to  master  the  mysteri 
of  this  new  treatment  of  di.sease,  he  set  out  for  Silesia  i; 
1843,  and  placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  Priejif 
nitz,  remaining  with  him  as  a  chosen  disciple  until  1847) 
when  he  left  with  a  certificate  of  competency. 
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Whilst  acquiring  his  art  with  PrieSsnitz,  he  communi- 
cated his  experiences  to  his  Enniscorthy  friends,  who 
published  them  in  the  Wexford  newspapers,  a  selection 
fr(im  which  was  reproduced  as  Lettr.ra  from  Gra;/enherg, 
in  1847.  A  passat^e  in  one  of  these  letters,  dated  27th 
November,  1S44.  indicates  the  manner  in  which  his  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  smallpox — 

Another  oaM  of  Smallpox  has  jnet  been  treated  by  Frieganiti;. 
The  patient  is  the  daughter  of  a  peasant  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
ia  about  twenty  years  old.  She  was  confined  for  eight  days,  and 
was  most  profusely  covered  with  the  eruption.  An  Italian  physi- 
cian said  that  he  never  saw  the  symptoms  come  out  bettor.  She 
had  at  first  the  usual  treatment — wet  sheets,  wet  rubbings,  and 
tepid  baths;  and,  aftor  the  eruption  api)eared,  three  wet  sheets  and 
three  tepid  baths  daily.  She  will  not  have  the  slightest  mark. 
Under  the  water  cure  Smallpox  appears  to  bo  deprived  of  half  its 
terrors ;  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  it  neither  robs  man  of 
life,  nor  women  of  beauty. 

On  his  return,  he  assisted  Dr.  Lovell  in  opening  a 
hydropathic  establishment  at  Barking,  Essex  ;  and,  in 
1M48,  he  undertook  the  medical  superintendence  of  the 
Grande  Cliartreuse  in  Piedmont.  There  he  met  Miss 
Anna  Skelton,  to  whom  he  was  married,  at  Nice,  in  1849. 
Ultimately  he  made  his  home  at  St.  Leonards,  Su.s3ex. 
The  passage  of  the  Compulsory  Vaccination  Act,  in  1853, 
led  him  to  publish  a  pamphlet,  Our  Medical  Libertiea, 
1854,  which  excited  the  attention  and  won  the  approval 
of  many  thoughtful  people.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Baker,  he  constructed  a  letter  from  the  substance 
of  the  pamphlet,  antl  addres.sed  it  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  which,  &s  we  have  seen,  was  issued  as 
a  parliamentary  paper.  The  more  vehement  controversy 
which  sprang  up  in  recent  years  when  the  Vaccination 
Act  was  tightened,  found  Mr.  Gibbs  in  health  too  feeble 
for  active  exertion.  After  his  wife's  death,  he  retired  to 
Jersey  to  be  near  his  sister,  Mrs.  General  Lane,  in  whose 
house  he  died  ip  the  winter  of  1875. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

SIMON'S  DEFENCE   AJfD  HAMERNIK's  JUDGMENT. 

An  attack  on  Vaccination  like  that  delivered  by  John 
Gibba  bad  to  be  met,  and  Mr.  John  Simon,  Medical  Officer 
to  the  Board  of  Health,  wa.s  selected  for  the  purpose. 
The  answer  appeared  in  1857  in  a  quarto  blue-book  en- 
titled Papers  vi'lutiny  to  the  Ilistoi-y  and  Practice  of 
Vaccination,'  83  pages  consisting  of  a  defence  of  Vacci- 
nation, and  188  pagoii  of  illustrative  and  corroborative 
documents.  Oddly  enough  the  treatise  of  Mr.  Gibb  is 
never  once  mentioned,  whilst  the  order  of  defence  is 
obviously  marshalled  in  front  of  his  positions.  The 
rea.9on  for  this  reserve  was  double :  first,  it  was  con- 
sidered unadvlsable  to  magnify  or  advertise  so  dangerous 
an  antagonist ;  and  second,  it  is  considered  unprofessional 
to  discuss  a  medical  question  with  one  who  is  not  in 
medical  orders. 

In  reviewing  Mr.  Simon's  defence  wo  are  constantly 
reminded  of  Mill's  observation,  that  a  doctrine  is  never 
truly  judged  until  it  is  judged  in  its  best  form ;  and  of 
Coleridge  s  caution,  that  an  adversary's  bad  arguments 
are  no  evidence  of  the  goodness  of  our  own.  It  lay  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  many  absurd  and  trumpery 
objections  should  be  advanced  against  vaccination,  but  to 
cite  and  sneer  at  them  was  neither  to  appreciate  nor  to 
refute  the  objections  that  were  valid.  Had  Simon  been 
less  scornful  and  less  loftily  disposed,  condescending  to 
deal  with  his  antagonist  verbatim,  he  might  have  proved 
DO  more  successful,  but  he  would  have  had  at  least  the 
praise  of  judicial  intention. 

After  the  custom  of  the  eulogists  of  vaccination,  Mr. 
Simon  opened  with  a  chapter  on  "  Smallpox  before  the 

•  Papert  relating  to  the  History  and  Practice  qf'  Vofemation.  Ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  and  preaeuted 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  B«r  Majesty.  Loudoo, 
1857.     Pp.  Ixxxiii.  and  188. 
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Discovery  of  Vaccination,"  consisting  of  turrible  tales  of 
the  ravages  of  the  disease  among  Mexicans,  Indians. 
Oreenlanders,  Icelanders.  Siberians,  Hottentots,  etc.,  as  if 
disbelievers  in  vaccination  were  under  any  obligation  to 
dispute  them.  It  is  not  denied  that  smallpox  may  be  a 
dly  epidemic :  the  contention  is  that  vaccination 
juUl  not  abate  its  deadlineas.  At  the  same  time,  when 
terrible  tales  are  told  of  the  devastations  of  smallpox,  it 
is  but  fair  to  press  for  proofs  of  tlieir  authenticity. 
Travellers  and  historians  occasionally  prefer  the  excite- 
ment of  wonder  to  adherence  to  matter-of-fact.  When, 
for  iiLstance,  Mr.  Simon  gravely  relates  that  "  in  Mexico 
3)  million.s  were  suddenly  smitten  down,  leaving  none 
to  bury  them,"  it  is  permissible  to  inquire  who  was 
responsible  for  the  Mexican  census  in  the  days  of  Cortez, 
and  who  counted  the  unburied  dead  ?  Further,  it  is  idle 
to  attach  itnportance  to  isolated  statements  about  small- 
pox, as  if  smallpox  were  an  independent  destroyer  of 
mankind.  It  is  a  member  of  a  group  of  destroyers,  and 
its  activity  is  usually  coincident  with  a  correspondent 
dormancy  among  its  a.ssnciates.  Until  the  complete  vital 
ktistics  of  a  conununity  are  in  evidence,  it  is  vain  to 
ert  whom  smallpox  present  has  slain,  or  absent  has 
saved.  It  is  the  prevalence  of  death,  and  not  the  mode 
of  death,  that  is  the  critical  question. 

Afain,  when  the  familiar  list  of  great  folk  who  died  of 
smallpox  in  Europe  in  the  I7th  and  ISth  centuries  Ls  run 
over,  the  remark  occurs,  that  considering  the  habits  and 
habitations  of  the  said  great  folk,  their  fate  was  in  nowise 
surprising.  Those  who  believe  that  smallpox  is  generated 
in  unwholesome  conditions  of  life  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded by  fact«  that  illustrate  their  contention.  And 
the  like  Is  to  be  said  of  the  equally  fauiiliar  tale  of 
London  smallpox.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  citizens 
hoascd  and  t'ed  as  Londoners  were  housed  and  fed  should 
have  Ik'cu  plagued  with  smallpox  and  its  congeners. 
What  is  denied  is  that  vaccination  could  have  saved 
them  from  smallpjx,  or  reduced  their  death-rate,  their 
iditions  of  life  remaining  the  same. 
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The  extra vay;ant  exhiljition  of  the  horrors  of  smallpox 
is  the  customary  preliminary  to  the  presentation  of 
Jenner  as  the  saviour  from  them ;  and  the  part  of  show- 
man in  this  respect  was  fulfilled  with  more  than  ordinary 
abandon  by  Simon,  who  thus  depicted  the  situation  aud^ 
the  rescue —  ^ 

Medicine  baffled  and  helpless  I  For  millions  of  our  race  in  aft«r 
times  tbe  continued  raging  of  that  pitiless  plague!  A  drearier 
picture  could  scarcely  have  saddened  mankind. 

That  this  despair  wa.s  not  lasting  is  due  to  the  genius  of  an 
English  surgeon ;  and  the  close  of  the  18th  Century,  which  had 
much  to  darken  it,  will  be  remembered  till  tbe  end  of  hnman 
history  for  the  greatest  physical  good  ever  yet  given  by  acienoe  to 
the  world. 

Then  followed  the  Jennerian  legend,  related  in  highly 
fabulous  form  with  sundry  extensions  from  Simon's 
private  fancy.  It  is  sufficient  to  reassert  that  Jenner  did 
not  introduce  cowpox.  On  the  contrary,  he  rejected 
cowpox  for  horsegrease  cowpox ;  and  such  was  his  pre- 
scription because  he  knew  from  the  evidence  of  his 
neighbourhood  that  cowpox  attbrded  no  protecti(jn  from 
smallpox.  It  is  true  that  when  Pearson  discredited  horse- 
grease  cowpox,  and  recommended  cowpox,  Jenner  dropped 
his  prescription,  and  put  himself  forward  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  cowpox ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  sulwequent 
years  he  re.sumed  his  original  position,  and  indeed  dis- 
pensed with  the  cow  altogether,  and,  like  Sacco  of  Milan 
and  De  Carro  of  Vienna,  used  and  diffused  horsegrease 
or  horsepox  neat,  describing  the  equine  virus  as  "the 
true  and  genuine  life-preserving  fluid."  Of  all  this, 
however,  Simon  was  either  ignorant,  or  preferred  to  say 
nothing.  He,  too,  dropped  cowpox  as  a  disease  of  the 
cow.  Referring  to  a  conjecture  by  Jenner  that  cowpox 
was  "  smallpox  in  a  milder  form,"  he  maintained  that  the 
conjecture  had  been  verified  by  Gassner  in  1801 ;  by 
Thiele  in  1S36;  by  Ceely  in  1839;  and  commercially  bv 
Badcock  of  Brighton  in  1840.  Again  and  again  Badcock 
derived  fresh  stocks  of  vaccine  virus  from  cows  arti- 
ficially infected  with  smallpox ;  having  vaccinated  with 
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such  virus  more  than  14,000  persons,  and  having  fur- 
nished supplies  of  it  to  more  than  400  medical  prac- 
titioners— 

It  hai  b«en  made  niattor  of  almost  familiar  oxperiment  that  the 
infection  of  Smallpox  may.  by  inoculatiou,  be  oomiuanioated  from 
Man  to  Cow ;  that  its  result  is  au  eruption  of  veHicles  presentiiig 
tlie  phyMcal  characters  of  Cowpox;  that  the  lymph  from  these 
veHicle*.  if  implanted  in  the  skin  of  the  hmnau  subject,  prodaoea 
the  ordinary  local  phenomena  of  Vaccination  ;  that  the  person  so 
vsccinated  diffiiises  no  atmospheric  infection  ;  that  the  lymph  gener- 
atod  by  him  may  be  transferred,  with  reprodnetire  powers,  to 
other  unprutected  persons ;  and  that,  on  the  ooncluaion  of  this  arti- 
ficial iliwrder,  nrithfr  renewed  Vaccination,  nor  inoculation  with 
Snuitlpox,  nor  the  clotett  contact  and  coJtabitation  with  nnnllvox 
patirrkt*,  will  oceanon  him  to  hctraij  any  remnant  of  tuseejitiltuity 
to  infection.     {V.  xiv.) 
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Thus  were  the  discredited  claims  of  Jenner  revived 
111  reasserted  for  a  new  variety  of  virus — for  smallpox 
oculated  on  the  cow  I  Even  revaccination  was  pro- 
nounced impossible,  and  logically ;  for  revaccination 
implies  susceptibility  to  infection.  It  was  idle,  however, 
to  shelter  this  new  development  under  Jennor's  authority. 
When  Jenner  said  that  cowpox  was  smallpox  in  milder 
form,  he  meant  in  process  the  reverse  of  Simon's  intor- 
pretAtion.  Ue  meant  that  smallpox  came  to  man  from 
the  hor!<e  through  the  cow ;  and  not  that  the  cow  con- 
tracted smallpox  from  man.  Showing  his  nephew  a 
horse  with  greasy  heels,  he  said,  "  There  Is  the  source  of 
smallpox."*  When  the  stock  of  cowpox  for  vaccination 
mn  low,  Jenner  feared  it  might  be  difficult  to  enlarge 
the  supply.      Why  f      Because  farmers  exercised   such 

fireeaution,  since  they  learnt  that  cowpox  was  derived 
rom  horsegrease,  that  the  ilisease  among  cows  had 
become  well  nigh  extinct.  Possibly  Jenner  was  mistaken: 
possibly  cowpox  originated  in  smallpox  :  but  what  Simon 
described  as  "settled"  in  IS.^iT  exists  to  this  day  in 
vehement  dispute.  Simon's  prescription  wa.s  practically 
a  fre.sh  tliscovery — a  new  departure  in  vaccination.     It 


*  Baron'a  Life  nf  Jenntr,  vol.  !.,  p,   133. 
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recalls  the  practice  of  the  variolators  who  took  virus 
for  timid  patients  from  healthy  subjects  inoculated  with 
mild  smallpox ;  the  supposition  being  that  the  virulence 
of  the  mild  pox  was  meliorated  in  them,  they  playing  the 
part  that  Ceely  and  Badcock  assigned  to  the  cow.  Thus 
when  Dimsdale  variolated  the  Empress  Catharine,  it  was  I 
with  smallpox  mitigated  in  the  person  of  a  strong  young 
man.  Had  Dimsdale  substituted  a  cow  for  a  man,  he 
would  not  only  have  anticipated  Jenner,  but  the  later 
revelation  and  practice  of  Ceely  and  Badcock — "  the 
greatest  physical  good  ever  given  by  science  to  the 
world." 

Simon  next  went  on  to  describe  "  Smallpox  since  thej 
Use  of  Vaccination,"  concerning  which  these  observatioc 
may  suffice — 

1st — Smallpox  was  abating  over  Europe  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  vaccination,  notwithstanding  the  stimu-^ 
lation  of  the  disease  by  variolation.  H 

2nd — The  discredit  cast  upon  variolation  by  vaccina- 
tion threw  smallpox  out  of  culture,  and  to  that  extent 
abated  smallpox. 

3rd — It  was  absurd  to  ascribe  the  decline  of  smallpox 
to  vaccination  in  countries  where  only  a  part  of  th^| 
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people  were  vaccinated ;  and  u.sually,  as  in  England,  »" 
part  least  liable  to  smallpox. 

These  considerations,  sufficiently  developed  in  preced^H 
ing  chapters,  nullify  the  conclusion,  supported  by  elalwratiH 
statistical  tables,  that  vaccination  was  the  cause  of  the 
decline  in  smallpox.  The  asserted  cause  was  incommen-^ 
surate  with  the  effect. 

Another  remark  remains,  namely,  that  all  vaccinatioi 
was  taken  by  Simon  for  effective  vaccination,  cxce 
where  smallpox  followed,  and  then  suspicion  was  thrown 
on  the  virus  or  the  time  and  mode  of  its  administration. 
But  under  his  own  definition  of  virus,  namely,  small- 
pox inoculated  on  the  cow,  the  gi'eater  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  vaccinations  accomplished  were  with  virus 
altogether  diverse — with  cowpox  that  owed  nothing 
smallpox,  with  equine  cowpox,  with  horsepox,  and  mi 
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else  known  only  to  omniscience.  Yet  it  was  to  these 
heterogeneous  inoculations,  modified  inscrutably  in  transit 
from  patient  to  patient,  that  the  subsidence  of  smallpox 
was  attributed  '  In  a  word,  whatever  was  anywhere  or 
by  anybody  called  vaccination,  served,  accordiug  to 
Simon,  to  exterminate  smallpox.  Where  shall  we  find 
an  epithet  for  such  crass  assurance,  with  neither  science 
or  common-sense  to  lend  it  the  ^doss  of  probability ! 

The  succeeding  chapter, "  Alleged  Drawbacks  from  the 
Advantafjes  of  Vaccination,  and  alleged  Dangers  of  ite 
Practice,"  was  as  abusive  as  unfair.  It  is  admitted  that 
much  noasense  has  Vteen  written  against  vaccination,  and, 
if  the  pot  may  call  the  kettle  black,  much  more  nonsense 
has  been  circulated  in  its  favour.  Vaccination  was 
recommended  for  the  improvement  of  health  and  the 
complexion,  for  the  cure  of  skin  diseases,  for  the  Plague, 
for  whooping-cough,  for  rot  in  sheep,  and  for  distemper 
in  dogs — Jennor  himself  vaccinating  the  King's  stag- 
bounds.  But  to  what  purpo.se  such  recrimination  !  The 
prime  charge  against  vaccination  is,  that  it  is  a  disease 
rbich  neither  averts  or  mitigates  smallpox ;  and  the 
ind  is,  that  it  freijuently  excites  ami  sometimes  con- 
veys other  diseases. 

Siuion  waxed  elo«|uent  on  the  absurdity  of  referring 
the  origin  of  certain  scrofulous  aHections  to  vaccination, 
whilst  describing  such  aHections  as  notorious  sequences 
of  smallpox ;  but  where  was  the  absurdity  if  vaccination 
was  (as  he  held)  a  mild  form  of  smallpox  ? — the  mild 
disease  serving  equally  as  a  ferment  or  excitant  of 
ril  humours.     In  his  furious  contempt  he   forgot  his 

lence  and  logic,  and  implicitly  conceiled  all  for  which 
rational  adversaries  of  vaccination  contended. 

In  the  same  reckless  vein  he  asked,  "  Is  properly  per- 
formed vaccination  an  alwolutely  inoffensive  proceeding?" 
and  answered — 

Xot  at  all,  tior  does  it  pretend  to  be  so.  Tl>e  very  moaDing  of 
tbo  thing  iH,  that  it  c^UiUl  artificially  and  de.^i);no(lly  |u-oduce  » 
trftnsieut  and  trilliuK  iudinpoution  ;  that  for  buiuu  days  tlie  nifant 
•bkll  b«  unooaifortablu  witji  a  gore  arm  and  a  olight  irritation  of 


the  adjacent  axillary  glands,  and  a  perceptible  amount  of  general 
feverishness.     (P.  Ix.) 

Here  we  agree,  and  here  disagree — agree  as  to  the  dis- 
ease, disagree  as  to  the  determination  of  its  limits.  First, 
the  virus  is  in  quality  indefinite;  and  second,  the  reci- 
pient of  the  virus  is  a  complex  of  qualities  indefinite; 
so  that,  as  Dr.  Mead  observed,  when  smallpox  was  used 
for  inoculation,  "  it  is  more  material  into  what  kind  of 
body  it  be  infused,  than  out  of  what  it  is  taken."  A.s 
pathologists  freely  allow,  it  is  impossible  to  predicate  the 
transformations  of  organic  poisons  in  the  animal  frame. 
A  vigorous  infant  may  throw  off  the  vims,  designated 
vaccine,  and  suffer  no  apparent  harm,  but  the  same  virus 
may  operate  very  differently  in  contact  with  debility  and 
disease ;  so  that,  in  the  words  of  James,  we  have  to  say, 
"  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth  ! "  The 
conditions  of  vaccination  are  essentially  those  of  hazard; 
the  issues  are  those  of  a  game  of  chance ;  the  result  at 
the  best  being  a  risk  for  naught. 

Simon,  too,  was  positive  as  to  the  impossibility  of  the 
invaccination  of  syphilis — a  fact  no  longer  in  question, 
save  as  to  the  degree  of  frequency.  And  here,  also,  in  his 
recklessness  he  forgot  consistency,  saying — 

■NVlien  a  child  is  bom  witli  the  heritage  of  sypliilis  (a  Tery  fre- 
quent incident,  if  its  parents  have  been  sufTcring  from  that  infec- 
tion) the  charaoteriBtic  symptoms  do  not  appear  till  some  weeks 
after  birth ;  and  tlien  the  scandal  discloses  itself.     (P.  Ixvi.) 

Just  so ;  and  before  disclosure  the  child  is  vaccinated,  and 
serving  as  vaccinifer,  the  latent  syphilis  is  inoculated  an<l 
diffused. 

Vaccination,  according  to  Simon,  was  easy — "  The  mere 
manual  trick  is  learnt  from  a  minute's  teaching  and  an 
hour's  practice."  Difficulty  begins  in  the  selection  of 
proper  subjects  for  the  rite,  for  which  none  are  qualified, 
save  the  healthy;  and  for  the  recognition  of  health  a 
trained  eye  is  wanted — 

If  sickly  children  are  vaccinated,  children  breeding  other  dis- 
orders, children  having  skin  diseaxe,  children  teething;  and  the  like, 
the  results  must  be  at  least  unsatisfactory,  and  possibly  dangerous, 
(P.  liii.) 
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If  such  children  are  exempted  from  vaccination,  how 
can  vaccination  ever  approach  imiversalit}'  ?  A.nd  when 
universal  vaccination  is  effected, as  it  is  frequently  effected, 
how  can  it  fail  to  be  attended  with  "  results,  at  least  un- 

isfactory,  and  possibly  dancjcrous  "  ? 

More  ditficnlt  than  the  selection  of  subjects  is  the  selec- 
tion of  virus  for  the  rite ;  and  the  manifold  dangers  and 
the  requisite  precautions  were  thus  specified — 
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Especially  as  regards  the  quality  of  vaccine  lymph,  the  careless 
or  uneducated  vaccinator  is  using  a  dangerous  weapon.  It  is  only 
daring  part  of  the  coarse  of  a  vaccine  vesicle  that  its  lymph  is  suit- 
able for  further  vaccinations :  for  after  a  given  moment,  at  which 
the  contents  of  the  vesicle  possess  their  maximum  of  simple  con- 
tagiousness, they  tend  more  and  more  toward  the  quality  of  com- 
mon inflammatory  products ;  and  matter  now  taken  froiu  tlie 
vesicle  is  no  longer  the  simple  agent  of  a  specific  infection,  but  has 
lesa  efficiency  for  its  real  purpose,  and  is  specially  able  to  pro<lnoe 
ir  undesired  results. 

A  danger  of  somewhat  similar  kind  is  that  of  taking  lymph  from 

'  iclos  which  already  have  been  accidentally  ruptured,  or  where 
from  any  other  cause,  local  or  constitutional,  their  specific  flaid  is 
likely  to  have  been  modified  by  common  irritative  processes. 

Tho  danger  of  taking  matter  from  irritated  vesicles,  and  from 
vesicles  at  too  advanced  a  period  of  their  course,  is  one  which  cir- 
cumstaneas  render  frequent ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
in  at  least  a  very  largo  proportion  of  those  cases  where  abnormal 
effects  have  resulted  from  so-called  vaccination,  it  lias  been  the  em- 
ployment of  this  ambiguous  irritative  matter  which  has  occasioned 
tho  mischief  and  scandal. 

Still  more  critical  changes  occar  in  lymph  when  removed  from 
the  boily,  unless  appropriate  means  be  taken  to  preserve  it ;  for, 
under  the  iutlueuce  of  uir  and  moisture,  it  tends,  like  other  dead 
organic  matter,  to  putrid  ilecomposition ;  and  inoculation  with  it, 
when  thus  changing,  can  hardly  be  more  useful  or  less  dangerous 
than  a  casual  scratch  inflicted  in  the  dissecting  room.     |P.  IxiL) 

No  one  who  considers  this  limitation  of  vaccination  to 
the  healthy,  and  these  prescriptions  as  to  the  collection 
and  exhibition  of  "lympn,"  can  fail  to  see  that  the  charges 
of  injury  and  death  brought  against  the  common  prac- 
tice were  allowed  and  accounted  for — wore,  indeed,  the 
unavoidable  associates  of  that  practice.  Vaccination,  aa 
described  by  Simon,  was  an  ideal  operation — imprac- 
ticable on  any  ordinary  terms.     His  contention  and  his 


approbation  were  reserved  for  "  properly-perfurined  vac- 
cination "  on  a  healthy  child,  with  innocuous  virus,  the 
proof  of  each  condition  being  discovered  in  the  result. 
If  unsatisfactory  or  injurious,  or  deadly,  then  the  vacci- 
nation could  not  have  been  "  properly  performed " — 
either  the  child  was  unhealthy,  or  the  virus  was  at  fault 

Nor  can  we  wonder  that  the  people, having  experience  of 
the  uselessness  and  misery  of  the  virulent  practice  should, 
undismayed  by  the  terror  of  smallpox,  decline  its  observ- 
ance ;  nor  that  those  who  made  gain  thereby  should, 
distrusting  their  power  to  prevail  by  reason,  invoke  legis- 
lation to  enforce  the  imposture,  calling  in  the  policeman 
to  support  the  doctor,  as  of  old  the  soldier  supported  the 
priest. 

Still  further  to  sustain  his  case,  Simon  addressed  the 
following  Circular  of  Questions  to  upwards  of  500  medi- 
cal men — 

I. — Have  you  any  doubt  that  aucresaful  Vaceinntion  confer*  on 
pertona  subject  to  its  injiutnce  a  very  lanje  exemption  from  attaekt 
of  Smallpox,  and  almost  oUisoluta  security  against  death  by  that 
disease  ? 

II. — Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  or  suspect  that  vaccinated 
persons,  in  being  rendered  less  susceptible  of  Smallpi^j:,  become 
more  susceptible  of  any  other  infective  disease,  or  of  phthisis ;  or 
that  their  health  is  in  any  other  way  disadvantageously  affected! 

III. — Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  or  suspect  that  lymph, 
from  a  true  Jennerian  vesicle,  has  ever  been  a  vehicle  of  syphilitic, 
scrofulous,  or  other  cotiHtilutional  infection  to  the  vaccinated  per- 
son ;  or  that  unintentional  inoculation  with  some  other  disease, 
instead  of  the  proposed  Vaccination,  has  occurred  in  the  hands  of 
a  duly  educated  medical  practitioner  f 

IV. — Do  you  (assuming  due  provisions  to  exist  for  a  skilful 
performance  of  the  operation/  recommend  that,  except  for  special 
reasons  in  individual  cases.  Vaccination  should  be  universally 
performed  at  early  periods  of  life  ? 

Whilst  these  questions  were  framed  to  draw  the 
answers  required,  yet,  however  modified,  the  tenor  of 
the  returns  would  have  been  much  the  same.  We  might 
confidently  predict  uniform  replies,  if  a  circular  were 
addressed  to  500  clergymen  soliciting  their  judgment  as 
to  the  disendowment  of  the  Church,  to  500  Nonconfor- 
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mist  divines  as  to  the  benefit  of  hearing  sermons,  to  500 
military  men  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  imminent  war, 
to  500  naval  officers  as  to  an  enlargement  of  the  navy,  or 
to  500  publicans  as  to  the  justice  of  local  option.  Nor 
is  there  sense  in  attributing  value  to  testimony  to  bo  had 
on  demand  by  the  yard.  It  is  brought  forth  as  of  course, 
and  to  expect  otherwise  is  to  expect  what  is  contrary  to 
nature. 

It  will  be  said,  "  Do  you  really  mean  that  medical  men 
defend  vaccination  because  it  pays  !"  In  no  other  sense, 
I  reply,  than  as  clergymen  or  publicans  defend  their 
vested  interests.  Medical  men  among  themselves  make 
no  secret  of  their  pecuniary  interest  in  vaccination,  as 
any  one  may  see  who  reads  their  journals ;  and  Simon's 
advocacy  culminated  in  a  demand  for  more  liberal  pay, 
as  the  only  guarantee  for  "  properly-performed  vaccina- 
tion." 

Wo  may  view  the  matter  in  another  light.  Suppose 
a  circular  had  been  addressed  to  500  medical  men  Sfty 
years  ago,  as  to  the  utility  of  bleeding,  or  blistering,  or 
salivation,  would  not  the  tenor  of  the  answers  have  been 
equally  uniform  with  Simon's  in  favour  of  vaccination  ? 
W  here  are  these  practices  now  ?  But  suppose  any  one 
,of  them  had  obtained  legislative  sanction  and  endow- 
uent,  can  we  doubt  that  it  would  have  survived  to  this 
day.  certified  as  salutary  and  harmless  by  the  gro-ss  of 
the  medical  profession  ?  Let  us  clear  our  minds  of  cunt. 
Tlie  a.ssuniplion  that  men's  convictions  (I  except  the 
moral  aristocracy)  are  not  controlled  by  their  seltish  in- 
terests (often  enough  the  reverse  of  their  true  ones)  Is 
cant. 

Among  those  interrogated  was  Dr.  Joseph  Hamernik 
of  Prague,  whoso  developed  answers  form  a  paper  which, 
by  resaon  of  the  independence,  acumen  and  philosophy 
displayed,  constitutes  the  distinction  of  Simon's  collec- 
tion of  documents. 

First,  Hamernik  inquired  whether  cowpox  and  small- 
pox had  any  relation  to  each  other,  deciding  that  they 
were    diverse   and   independent   diseases.      Vaccinated . 


persons  may  be  attacked  with  smallpox  during  the  devel- 
opment of  the  cowpox  vesicle,  or  a  few  days  after  the 
drying-up  of  the  same.  When  inoculation  is  made  with 
a  mixture  of  cowpox  and  smallpox,  there  ensue  a  vaccine 
vesicle  on  the  site  of  the  puncture  and  a  variolous  erup- 
tion over  the  body.  In  fact,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  tind 
cowpox  and  smallpox  nourishing  simultaneously  on  the 
same  individual.  Under  some  conditions,  the  one  disease 
appears  to  stitie  the  other.  Thus  a  powerful  epidemic  of 
smallpox  will  prevent  the  development  of  cowpox.  illus- 
trating the  Hippocratic  aphorism,  Diwbus  dolorUntu 
siniul  ohurtia — vekevientior  obscurat  ulterum,  exactly  as 
happens  when  other  diseases  simultaneously  invade  the 
human  organism.  Again,  in  well-marked  epidemic?,  cow- 
pox  does  not  protect  from  smallpox,  even  after  repeated 
vaccinations.  Under  stress  of  such  experience,  the  con- 
fidence in  such  vaccination  was  much  shaken  in  England 
during  the  epidemics  of  1825  and  183S.  Vaccination  was 
likewise  found  useless  in  the  epidemics  of  Paris  in  IS25 
and  Marseilles  in  1828.  "  Nor  can  re  vaccination  achieve 
what  vaccination  cannot,"  sai<l  Dr.  Brown  of  Musselburgh. 
The  revaccinated  die  of  smallpox  like  other  people,  as  is 
proved  by  the  official  returns  of  the  armies  of  Wurtem- 
burg  and  Prussia — 

Revncoinntions  among  civilians  in  Bohemia  are  extreiuety  rare, 
and  hence  I  am  unable  to  cite  many  oases.  I  only  saw  two  per- 
sons who  had  been  reraccinated  die  at  the  Prague  Hospital — a 
Russian  officer  in  the  guards,  and  a  physician  from  Bremen. 

There  is  no  validity  in  the  statement  that  epidemics  of  Small- 
pox are  arrested  and  made  milder  by  rapid  Vaccination  and  Re- 
vaccination ;  unless  medical  men  could  test  the  accuracy  of  their 
verdict,  as  lawyers  do,  by  a  new  trial.  U  ntil  they  can  do  so,  we 
must  admit  tliat  there  are  cases  and  epidemics  of  Smallpox  light 
and  severe.  It  was  so  before  Vaccination  was  heard  of,  and  is 
likely  80  to  continue  longer  than  Vaccination  will  endure. 

Second,  turning  to  the  examination  of  the  characters 
of  smallpox  before  and  after  vaccination,  he  observed — 

If  Vaccination  really  possessed  the  properties  ascribed  to  it,  • 
change  must  long  ere  this  have  taken  place  in  the  character  of 
Smallpox,  both  oC  the  sporadic  and  epidsmio  kind.    Smallpox  has 
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been  minutely  described  by  pathologists  before  Vaccination  waa 
introduced,  and  in  6uch  a  manner  that  one  would  think  they  had 
seen  tlie  disease  in  the  wards  of  our  hospitals.  Indeed  the  best 
pathologists  of  our  time,  who  have  paid  special  attention  to  Small- 
pox, ai;ree  that  they  could  add  nothing  to  the  descriptions  of  Rhazes 
(who  died  at  Bagdad  a.d.  930),  of  Sydenham,  1675,  of  Richard 
Mead,  17S4,  and  of  John  Hnxham,  1764.  Mead  admits  a  hght  and 
severe  Smalliiox,  and  Huxliam  observed  such  slight  epidemics  that 
DO  fever  appeared  in  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  At  present, 
pathologists  would  hardly  class  sucli  cases  with  Variola  Vera ;  they 
would,  perhaps,  call  them  Variola  Modificata ;  or  let  them  figure 
in  their  tables  as  Varioloid  and  proofs  of  the  good  results  of  Vacoi- 
uatiou. 

It  may  be  that  in  former  centuries  Smallpox  assumed  wore  fre- 
quently the  maliguant  or  Im-moiThagic  type;  but  this  circumstance 
can  in  nowise  be  explained  by  the  iuterveutiou  of  Vaccination. 
Even  as  many  individuals  of  the  auimal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
have  disappeared,  so  also  have  great  clianges  taken  place  m  the 
number  and  severity  of  diseoseB.  When  s'curvy,  putnd  fevers, 
dysentery,  etc.,  were  commoner.  Smallpox  was  likely  to  be  more 
malignant :  so  much  was  due  to  the  prevalent  poverty  and  scarcity 
tbrongbout  Europe.  Taupcrism,  want  and  hunger,  are  always 
ehamcterised  by  a  proportionate  frequency,  gravity  and  difitusion 
of  various  diseases. 

Then,  too,  much  of  the  mortality  of  smallpox  in  former 
times  was  attributable  to  maltreatment ;  and  Uamernik 
illustrated  what  was  possible  under  good  treatment,  by 
adducing  his  own  experience  when  the  smallpox  wards 
in  Prague  were  under  his  care.  "The  recoveries  were 
vcr>'  !»fH.edy,  and  the  deaths  less  than  tive  per  cent." 

Third,  ho  held  that  the  doctrine  of  Jcnner  waa  opposed 
to  recognised  pathological  principles.  Observation  hoa 
taught  us  that  two  severe  diseases  cannot  attect  an  indi- 
vidual at  the  same  time.  Thus  typhus  cannot  go  on  with 
scarlet  fever  or  i^mallpo.x,  nor  tuberculous  with  cancer- 
ous disease.  The  rule,  however,  only  holds  good  with  dis- 
eases that  affect  the  whole  organism.  It  does  not  apply 
to  trifling  or  local  affections,  to  which  latter  category 
cowpox  belongs.  The  liest  marked  diseases  pursue  their 
course  contemporaneously  with  cuwpox  ;  and  the  scars  of 
the  punctures  through  which  it  has  been  inoculated  have 

Cn)ore  influence  in  averting  smallpox  than  any  similar 
rs  resulting  from  analogous  cutaneous  lesion — 
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I  coD&ider  it  as  a  general  pnthological  law  tliat  morbid  BCtions 
which  have  entirely  run  their  course  can  have  absolutely  no  influ- 
ence whatever  upon  the  aubsequent  patholoj^ical  reactions  of  the 
individual.  Hence  it  ia  possible  to  Buffer  repeatedly  from  smallpox, 
scarlet  fever,  typhus,  pneumonia,  tubercular  disease,  etc.  Nay, 
Smallpox  has  been  observed  five  different  times  upon  the  same 
patient.  Keeping  these  incontestable  facts  in  view,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  indifference  what  was  Jenner's  doctrine  relative  to  Cow- 
pox,  whetlier  identical  with  Smallpox,  or  whether  antagonistic  to 
Smallpox  or  anything  else.  Nor  can  Variolation  be  advocated,  if 
we  pay  attention  to  the  same  pathological  law.  .■V  variolous  attack, 
when  onoo  passed  away,  has  no  more  intlnenoe,  as  regards  future 
events,  than  any  other  disease.  The  reason  why  many  escape 
Smallpox  altogether,  why  gome  have  it  twice,  why  the  inoculation 
of  the  <liHease  has  sometimes  no  effect,  or  why  some  can  inhale  its 
effluvia  with  impunity,  is  entirely  concealed  from  ns.  As  Cowpox 
is  a  disease  foreign  to  man,  it  is  particularly  for  graziers  that  fur- 
ther investigations  can  be  interesting. 

In  answer  to  the  Second  Question,  whether  vaccinate*! 
person.s,  being  less  susceptible  to  smallpox,  become  more 
susceptible  of  any  other  infective  disea.se,  or  of  phthbis, 
Hamernik  answered  tliat  the  interrogation  implied  what, 
for  reasons  given,  he  disputed,  namely,  that  the  vacci- 
nated were  less  liable  to  smallpox — 

The  assumption  is  perfectly  gratuitous.  Epidemics  of  Smallpox 
occur  at  widely  varying  periods,  with  different  degrees  of  intensity, 
prevalence,  and  duration.  The  Vaccinated  and  llio  Unvacoinated 
Buffer  in  every  epidemic ;  and  the  influence  of  Vaccination  cannot 
be  determined  from  the  character  and  progress  of  the  disease  in 
individual  cases. 

1  am  aware  that  the  beneficial  influence  of  Vaccination  is  inferred 
from  the  registers  of  public  vaccinoton ;  but  I  freely  confess  I  con- 
sider these  books  as  perfectly  valueless ;  and  I  may  add  that  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  gentlemen  who  keep  them  fully  concur  in  my 
opinion.  In  this  country  we  know  full  well  how  vaccinators  are 
situated ;  and  that  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  them  is  gener- 
ally acknowledged. 

To  the  Third  Question,  whether  syphilitic,  scrofulous, 
and  other  constitutional  affections  are  communicable  in 
vaccination,  Hamernik  answered  with  regret  in  thealHrma- 
tive.  It  was  true  that  the  contrary  opinion  was  written 
at  large.  Taupin  testified  that  he  had  taken  virus  from 
chilrlren  suffering  from  typhus,  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
smallpox,  itch,  mflauvmatiou  of  the  brain,  the  lungs  and 
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the  intestines ;  from  chorea,  epilepsy,  scrofula,  tubercu- 
loeis,  and  ring-worm,  and  no  harm  had  resulted  to  the 
vaccinated  ;  and  Launauzy  agrees  with  Taupin,  that  it  is 
mere  prejudice  and  groundletss  to  suppose  that  cowpox 
taken  from  unhealtiiy  cliildren  can  inflict  any  hurt — 

On  tlii8  lieail,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  remiirk  that  to  itrrive 
ft(  •  knowledRe  of  tbe  auiouut  of  miscbief  sucb  doctrine  has  brought 
npon  manklDd,  it  would  bo  oeeessary  to  learn  bow  much  the  pro- 
mulgators gaiued  by  tbeir  unlimited  tavour  for  Vaccination. 

Professor  Waller,  of  Prague,  has  proved  that  syphilis 
may  be  inoculated  by  means  of  a  patient's  blood  ;  and  as 
blood  13  often  drawn  with  the  virus  of  vaccination,  no 
doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  po-ssibility  of  doing  in  this 
manner  a  vast  amount  of  mischief.  Monteggio  taught  nt 
Milan  in  1814,  that  when  a  syphilitic  child  is  vaccinated, 
tbe  result  is  a  vesicle  containing  both  kinds  of  virus; 
and  Carioli  expressed  the  same  opinion  in  lii'l\.  Marco- 
lini  relates  that,  on  Kith  June,  181-t,  ten  children  wore 
vaccinated  from  a  sypliilitic  infant,  who  ilied  at  the  end 
of  a  few  months,  and  tive  of  the  t«n  children  syphilised 
from  her. 

In  answer  to  the  Fourth  Question,  whether  vaccination 
should  be  universally  performed  at  early  periods  of  life  ? 
Hamernik  replied,  that  he  obviously  couM  not  recom- 
mend a  practice  which  put  health, and  even  life  itsidf,  in 
je<jpardy  for  no  certain  udvantuge.  Any  efficient  exami- 
nation of  virus  was  impracticable.  Vaccinator<)  may 
bet  to  work  with  zeal  and  care,  but  their  energy  soon 
cools,  and  they  settle  into  perfunctory  routine.  CJovern- 
nient  should  jissumo  a  passive  attitude  Uiward  vaccina- 
tion ;  or  if  people  icill  be  vaccinated,  something  might  be 
done  to  minimise  the  danger.  If  the  practice  is  assigned 
to  salaried  functionaries,  they  are  sure  to  create  evidence 
to  justify  and  perpetuate  their  official  existence.  Left  to 
common  option — 


\ ■■  ■•  '-nn  would  every  year  become  fewer,  until  at  lost  we 

•b<  vtilb  astunisbnieut  iu  old  newspapers  how  luncb  atteu- 
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Whilst  the  majority  of  Simon's  correspondents  coa4 
jured  up  arguments  for  vaccination,  their  facts,  apa 
from  their  rhetoric,  conveyed  much  that  was  instructive 
For  instance,  a  register  was  produced  of  the  deaths 
Christ's  Hospital,  London,  for  the  century,  1751-1S5( 
The   boys   in    that    charity   boarding-school   numbere 
about  550;  and  in  twenty-five  years,  1751-75,  there  die 
of  smallpox  22,  and  in   twenty-five  years,   177G-18C 
there  died  9.     In   the  fifty  succeeding  years,  1801-5C 
there  died  1,  and  he  in  1820.     Thereon  we  are  asked 
recognise  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  !     But  what  reduce 
the  mortality  from  22  in   1751-75  to  9  in   177G-1800I 
And  if  550  boys  in  the  centre  of  London,  in  the  flux 
constant  coming  and  going,  escaped  with  so  few  fatalitie 
from  smallpox,  what  conies  of  the  asserted  omnipresena 
and  havoc  of  the  disease  in  London  before  the  introduo 
tion  of  vaccination?     Across  the  street   from   Christ'ii 
Hospital  stands  Newgate,  which,  during  the  same  year 
was  haunted  with  jail  fever ;  which  fever  was  graduallj 
suppressed,  and  by  what  charm  ?     Certainly  by  no  rite 
analogous  to  vaccination.     Why,  then,  should  we  be  re- 
quired to  admit  an  agency  in  the  reduction  of  smallpox 
wliich  played  no  part  in  the  reduction  of  a  cognate  di»« 
ease  ?     In  times  when  smallpox  was  frequent  in  Christ'JB 
Hospital,  about  as  little  regard  was  paid  to  stench  an(l 
ventilation  as  in  the  prison  over  the  way.     In  later  years 
a  more  wholesome  atmosphere  prevailed,  and  concui 
rently  the  diet  of  the  scholars  was  altered  and  improve 
— changes  in  themselves  as  sufficient  to  account  for  thi 
disappearance  of  smallpox  from  the  school  as  for  typhus' 
from  the  jail. 

The  like  indifi'erence  to  variations  of  circumstance 
vitiated  throughout  the  generalisations  of  Simon  and  his 
correspondents.  Assuming  that  the  conditions  of  life 
and  the  characters  of  disease  remained  unaltered,  small- 
pox was  treated  as  uninfluenced  by  aught  but  vaccina- 
tion. It  needs  no  words  to  condemn  such  procedure 
radically  unsound;  and  men,  otherwise  sane,  only  persi^ 
in  it  as  they  persist  in  similar  hallucinations.     Even  the 
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matter  of  vaccination  they  left  undefined,  or  differently 
defined.  Whatever  was  called  vaccination  was  taken  for 
vaccination,  and  the  reduction  of  smallpox  ascribed  to  it 
In  Jenner's  hands  it  was  first  horsegrease  cowpox,  then 
cowpox,  and  lastly  horsepox.  According  to  Simon  true 
vaccination  was  effected  with  smallpox  inoculated  on  tht; 
cow.  Which,  we  demand,  was  the  virus  that  wrought 
the  numerous  miracles  we  are  summoned  to  believe  ?  Is 
it  indeed  true  that  there  is  nothing  certain  about  vacci- 
nation save  the  vaccinator's  fee  ?  Is  it  that,  as  in  other 
thaumaturgical  performances,  virtue  resides  in  the  per- 
former, described  by  Simon  as  "  the  duly  educated  medi- 
cal practitioner?"  Is  it  argued  that  vaccination  ia  n 
species  of  incantation,  and  that  it  matters  little  what 
is  the  vehicle  of  the  rite,  its  efficacy  being  dependent  on 
the  credentials  of  the  administrator  ?  Or  that  what  is 
believed  to  be  good  against  smallpox  ia  good  against 
smallpox,  the  charm  consisting  in  the  faith  wherewith  it 
is  received  ? 

The  belief  in  vaccination  and  its  proofs  is  much 
Akin  to  the   belief   in  witchcraft   and  its  proofs.      To 

_  16  about  witchcraft,  and  to  answer  its  proofs,  wa«  to 
Twicome  a  sort  of  partner  in  the  delusion.  Deliverance 
lay  in  the  unqualified  denial  of  the  imposture ;  and  from 
that  firm  ground  difficulty  was  solved  and  the  inexpli- 
cable disappeared.  As  soon  as  the  position  of  absolute 
disbelief  is  taken  up,  the  plausibilities  in  favour  of  vac- 
cination resolve  them.selves  into  the  element  of  phantasy, 
HO  powerful  and  yet  so  evanescent.  The  arts  of  its  advo- 
cates then  become  manifest  with  all  the  dodges,  conscious 
and  unconscious,  whereby  the  light  of  truth  is  shut  out, 
and  the  gloom  requisite  for  visions  provided.  The  story 
of  vaccination  is  the  story  of  many  other  imposture^ 
which  have  bewildered  and  afflicted  mankind,  and  thi^ 
fiady  of  one  is  the  revelation  of  others. 


The  Vaccination  Act  of  1853  imposed  a  forfeit  not  ex- 
ceeding 20s.  on  any  parent  or  guardian  who  failed  to 
have  a  child  vaccinated  within  three  months  of  birth; 
but  experience  revealed  a  grave  defect  in  the  law.  There 
was  no  provision  for  the  prosecution  of  defaulters ;  and 
those  who  had  no  faith  in  vaccination,  or  accounted  it  a 
nuisance,  enjoyed  immunity  without  serious  annoyance. 
To  meet  this  defect  a  bill  was  introduced  to  Parliament 
in  ISGl,  providing  that  "the  guardians  or  overseers  of 
any  pari.sh  may  appoint  some  person  to  institute  and  con* 
duct  proceedings  for  enforcing  obedience."  The  bill  was 
passed  through  the  House  of  Commons  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  meeting  with  little  resistance,  and 
with  less  in  the  Lords.  In  vindicating  the  measure,  10th 
July,  1861,  Mr.  Lowe  observed — 

Parliiunent  in  18S8  pnsBed  au  Act  for  Compulsory  VaceinatioD, 
but  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  provituou  of  expenses  for  prosecation, 
it  has  fallen  into  deBuetude.  Wlien  the  present  GoTemmeat  was 
formed  in  ISa'J,  a  clause  was  introduced  to  the  Public  Health  Act 
correcting  the  detect ;  but  under  preeauro  of  the  Member  for  Fins- 
bury  [Mr.  ThoinaH  Dancombe]  I  surrendered  it.  It  has  been  to 
me  a  bitter  reflection  that  I  did  bo  ;  for  I  am  convinced  that  the 
eacriliue  of  that  clause  has  occasioned  the  loss  of  thousauda  of 
lives  in  this  country. 

The  questiou  is  sometime.s  asked,  Why  is  it  that  as- 
sociation with  horses  is  so  prejudicial  to  morality'  ?  This 
interrogation  might  be  accompanied  with  another,  namely. 
Why  is  it  that  the  advocacy  of  vaccination  is  so  fre- 
quently as-sociatud  witii  romance  and  rant  ?  That  public 
vaccination  had  fallcrn  into  desuetude  was  untrue.  There 
were  tluctuations  from  year  to  year,  but  the  rate  was 
maintained  without  practical  abatement.  That  in  1861 
it  could  be  .saifl  th.it  thou.sands  of  lives  had  been  los! 
because  prosecuting  officers  were  not  provided  in  1850 
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I     was  romance  and  rant  without  mitifi;ation. 
I     and  Wales  there  died  of  smallpox — 


In  England 
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Where  then  were  tbe  thousands  of  lives  lost  from  the 
formation  of  the  Government  in  1859  to  18G1  1  and 
where  were  the  lives  saved  after  the  enactment  of  the 
vital  clause  ?  But  who  that  knew  Mr.  Robert  Lowe 
could  believe  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  surrender  of 
the  clause  occasioned  the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives,  and 
that  the  loss  was  to  him  a  bitter  reflection  ?  Would  not 
the  vulgar  version  of  the  invocation,  0  mihi  heate  Mar- 
tine  !  have  been  appropriate  to  the  situation  ? 

Further,  continued  Mr.  Lowe — 

From  1837  to  1840  Uie  deaths  from  Smallpox  amounted  to  12,000 
a-year.  From  1840  to  1858,  duriu^  which  period  Vacoiuatioa  was 
provided  by  the  Poor  Law  Boards,  the  annual  average  of  deaths 
was  only  5,200.  Thus  by  the  diffusion  of  Vaccination,  the  mortaUty 
of  Smallpox  was  reduced  by  more  than  oue-half.  Then  in  1853 
tbe  Compulsory  Law  came  into  operation,  and  its  fint  effvct  wait 
remarkable.  The  number  of  vaccinations  enormously  increased 
and  the  deaths  diminished.  In  1854  they  sank  to  2,808,  and  in 
1856  to  2,525.  Afterwards  they  gradnally  increased  up  to  the 
preMot  time  fWlien  in  fact  they  never  were  lower  I],  the  Act 
Laving,  as  I  already  explained,  fallen  into  desuetude.  Thofi  is  the 
efBeiency  of  Vaccination  established  t 

Into  such  stuff  rnay  a  clever  man  descend  I  The  state- 
t  was  rotten  with  untruth.     It  was  gross  misrepre- 

tation  to  set  forth  the  average  mortality  of  12,0(K)  for 
the  years  1887-40  as  permanent  mortality  which  the  Act 
of  1840  reduced  to  5.200.  The  years  1S37-40  embraced 
tt  severe  epidemic,  following  years  of  quiescence  during 
which  vaccinators  had  been  singing  pagans  over  their 
imaginary  victory.  Holding  as  wo  do  that  smallpox 
comes  and  goes  with  iiidifferenco  to  vaccination  (unless  in 
so  far  as  it  keeps  the  disease  alive)  the  figures  cited  by 
Mr.  Lowe  as  completely  illustrate  our  contention  as  they 
nullified  his.  £y  no  contrivance  can  tbe  fluctuations  of 
aniallpox  bo  associated  with  more  or  less  vaccination. 
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Probably  Mr.  Lowe  was  inspired  by  his  medical  start, 
but,  if  so,  he  made  the  inspiration  his  own,  evolving  as 
from  personal  certainty,  such  fancy-work  as  this — 

Out  of  1000  who  take  Smallpox  without  being  vaccinated  850 
die ;  while  out  of  1000  badly  vaccinated  only  ISO  die ;  bat  out  uf 
1000  well  vaccinated  only  5  die. 

To  which  the  conclusive  answer  would  have  been,  that  a 
mortality  of  7  in  20  of  the  unvaccinated  was  about  double 
that  of  smallpox  in  the  time  when  all  were  unvaccinated  ; 
and  that  disregarding  the  factitious  classification,  the 
mortality  over  all  cases  continued  as  it  was  in  the  pre- 
vaccination  era.  What  smallpox  was,  smallpox  has  re- 
mained— discrete,  confluent,  malignant ;  each  type  being 
(jualified  as  slight,  dangerous,  and  deadly;  the  relation 
of  vaccination  to  the  type  being  wholly  irrelevant, 

Furthur,  he  proclaimed  without  reserve,  that  smallpox 
was  transmuted  to  cowpox  in  the  cow — 

There  was  a  theory  started  that  the  eflBcaoy  of  Vaccination  was 
wearing  out ;  but  the  valuable  discovery  of  Mr.  Ceely  has  set  any 
apprehension  on  that  pooro  at  rest  lot  ever.  Mr.  Ceely  has  proved 
that  Smallpox,  when  token  from  the  human  body  and  introduced 
to  that  of  Uie  cow,  produces  Cowpox.  It  is  thuti  evident  that  we 
have  the  means  of  obtaining  Cowpox  of  the  requisite  strength  tii 
any  extent.  The  beautiful  discovery  has  also  been  made  that  the 
security  of  Vaccination  may  be  almost  indefinitely  increased  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  punctures. 

Thus  was  mystery  dispelled !  Cowpox  was  smallpox 
diversified  in  the  cow,  and  the  lost  security  of  Jenner's 
single  puncture  was  recovered  in  tattoo ! 

Appealing  to  the  sentiment  of  medical  men  in  favour 
of  vaccination  as  exhibited  in  the  replies  to  Simon's 
queries  in  1857 — a  fallacj'  for  conviction  which  Mr.  Lowe 
would  have  been  (juick  to  detect  if  advanced  for  any  cleri- 
cal, scholastic,  or  other  trading  interest,  he  observed — 

The  terrible  malady  falls  heavily  upon  young  children  :  in  Vac- 
cination is  their  defence.  Consider,  then,  what  a  painful  responsi- 
bility will  rest  upon  us,  if,  in  the  face  of  olmoet  unanimous  medical 
testimony,  we  leave  them  to  perish,  and  communicate  a  dreadful 
contagion  throughout  the  country*.  These  children  have  no  dis- 
cretion of  their  own ;  and  it  is  a  profanation  of  liberty  and  self- 
government  to  say  that  any  man  has  a  right  to  set  up  his  own 
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aordid  and  bmtal  prejndices  ap^ainst  saeh  tnedieal  opicion,  and 
npose  his  child  to  disease  and  death. 

Words,  ferocious  words ;  but  how  do  they  bear  exa- 
minatioa  ?  Why  should  disbelief  in  vaccination  be 
stigmatised  as  sordid  and  brutal  prejudice  ?  Why  should 
parliamentary  affection  for  children  surpass  parental 
affection?  The  artjument,  if  valid,  would  equally  apply  to 
any  matter  in  which  the  conviction  of  a  minority  was  at 
variance  with  that  of  a  majority ;  and  if  in  .such  circum- 
stances the  minority  is  bound  to  submis.sion,  where  is  the 
substance  answering  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  ?  If 
the  clear  scientific  persuasion  of  the  smallest  minority 
concerning  such  a  matter  as  vaccination  is  U»  be  subjected 
to  vulgar  medical  dictation  by  the  brute  force  of  the 
majority,  what  form  of  tyranny  may  not  be  justified  ? 

The  Bill  [continued  Mr.  Lowe]  which  I  wish  to  pass  into  law  is 
Tery  simple.  All  that  it  enacts  is  that  Poor  Tiaw  Uaards  may 
appoint  persons  to  prosecutt  those  whom  the  meilioul  officers  report 
onghl  to  he  prosecuted. 

And  the  bill  was  passed  without  div^ision.  Mr.  Dun- 
combo  and  Mr.  Coningham  protested,  but  neither  had 
mastered  the  question  so  as  to  offer  effective  opposition. 
Mr.  Coninghatn  observed  that  figures  might  be  made  to 
prove  anything ;  and  as  concerned  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  mt'dical  men,  they  had  to  l)ear  in  mind  the  saying, 
iThere  is  nothing  like  leather."  If  smallpox  had  fallen 
there  were  exten.sive  sanitary  improvements  to  ac- 
count for  the  fall ;  and,  for  his  part,  he  placed  his  trust 
much  more  in  better  conditions  of  life  for  the  people  than 
in  a  prescription  like  vaccination. 

The  Act  obtained  did  not  fulfil  the  expectations  of  its 

f)romoters.  Mr.  Lowe's  bitter  regret  for  thou.sands  of 
ives  lost  in  consequence  of  hus  concession  to  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  proved  to  lie  wasted  emotion.  Guardians  did  not 
exercise  their  powers  as  inquisitors  and  persecutors  with 
ade({uate  energy.  Sir  Morton  Peto,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  14th  March,  I8G4,  a.sked — 

Wlietber  the  ro^^Lstratiou  of  Vaccination  is  not  a  total  failure, 
alike  for  statislical  purposeit  and  for  the  prosecution  of  offenders 
34 


under  the  CompulBory  Act ;  and  whether  it  is  the  inteution  of  the 
Government  to  amend  the  law  this  session. 

To  which  Mr.  Lowe  made  answer — 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  system  of  registration  under  the  Act  n 
very  bad,  but  it  would  cost  a  preat  deal  of  money  to  improve  it. 
Moreover,  oven  when  improved,  it  would  not  make  the  measareA 
for  compulsion  effectual  to  any  extent.  The  great  ditiiculty  of 
working  compulsion  is  not  so  much  due  to  defective  legislation  fLf^ 
to  the  reluctance  to  prosecute  poor  people  for  disobedience  to  the 
law,  the  neglect  of  which  is  countenanced  by  too  many  who  ought 
to  know  bettor.  I  am  sorry,  therefore,  I  cannot  hold  out  any  hope 
of  improving  the  system. 

The  medical  officers  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  were,  how- 
ever, intent  upon  coercive  leijislation ;  and  Mr.  H.  A. 
Bruce,  more  pliant  than  Mr.  Lowe,  introduced  a  bill  of 
their  contriving  in  1866,  which  he  assured  the  House 
of  Commons  "  involved  no  new  principle,  and  merely 
consolidated  provisions  dispersed  over  .six  Acts  of 
Parliament,  with  a  feiv  amendments."  On  going  into 
committee  on  the  bill,  11th  April,  1806,  he  delivered  an 
elaborate  defence  of  vaccination,  prepared  for  him  by 
the  astute  promoters  of  the  measure,  starting  in  this 
fashion — 

At  the  close  of  last  century  Dr.  Tenner  achieved  his  immortal 
disoovery  by  which,  perhaps,  more  misery  has  been  prevented 
through  the  alleviation  of  pain  and  the  preservation  of  life  than  by 
any  other  discovery  that  has  ever  been  made. 

Sp(»kcn  from  whatever  elevation,  nothing  divides  talk 
like  this  from  that  of  a  quack  at  a  country  fair.  Having 
struck  the  note,  Mr.  Bruce  ran  through  the  familiar 
gamut  of  assertion  wherewith  the  rite  of  vaccination  is 
supposed  to  be  justified.  The  following  is  a  sample  of 
the  advocacy  imposed  upon  him — 

A  statement  has  been  widely  circulated  that  Syphilis  has  been 
communicated  by  Vaccination.  Millions  of  childi-en  have  been 
vacciuateil  in  the  last  sixty  years,  but  not  a  single  case  has  occiirred 
in  which  it  has  been  proved  that  Syphilis  has  been  communicated. 
A  case  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  in  France  in  which  a  child  had 
been  vaccinated  from  another  which  inherited  Syphilis,  but  the 
surgeon  in  that  case,  in  taking  lymph  from  a  child  covered  with 
sj'philitio  blotohes,  acted  in  monstrous  disregard  of  oommon  pro- 
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denoe  and  medical  knowledge.  No  such  cose,  so  far  as  the  most 
eoreihl  medioal  reaearoh  cau  discover,  baa  happened  in  this 
coantry. 

Whilst  this  statement  would  now  incur  general  dis- 
credit, yet  even  in  18GG  the  official  prompters  of  Mr. 
Bruce  presumed  over  much  on  public  credulit}'.  It  was 
not  probable  that  what  vaccinators  did  not  wish  they 
would  discover ;  or,  if  discovered,  proclaim.  Nevertheless, 
the  denunciation  of  the  "  alleged  "  French  instance  was 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  contention  that  syphilis 
could  not  be  coranuinicated  from  a  .syphilitic  vaccinifer, 
blotched  or  unblotched.  So  much  it  was  imperative  to 
maintain,  for  it  was  obvious  that  the  complete  vaccina- 
tion of  any  population  must  involve  infants  with  latent 
syphilis  whose  virus  might  tran.sfer  the  disease  to  the 
untainted.  This  peril,  opponents  of  vaccination,  from 
Cobbett  onwards,  had  recogni.sed ;  and  as  its  recognition 
was  prejudicial  to  vaccination,  its  possibility  was  stoutly 
outaworn  until  manifold  and  indisputable  evidence  com- 
pelled its  admission,  and  shifted  the  question  to  the 
extent  of  its  frequency. 

Mr.  Henley,  following  Mr.  Bruce,  spoke  some  homely 
sense — 

^Ve  all  know  that  when  we  want  anytbin)?  of  the  kind  done,  the 
medical  man  entertains  us  with  a  fine  cock-and-bull  story  alxiut 
waiting  until  he  can  get  lynipb  from  a  healthy  child.  This  caution 
implies  risk ;  and  though  it  is  said  that  not  a  single  case  of  injury 
haa  occurred  in  sixty  yenri,  yet  nobody  will  persuade  me  that 
medical  men  take  all  thebe  pains  (where  they  are  well  paid  and 
watched)  if  there  are  not  grounds  for  the  esereiM  of  oare.  Un- 
doubtedly it  wa»  an  ubominution  to  take  vaccine  from  a  diseased 
child,  bat  how  is  a  public  vacciuator  to  know  that  any  child  is  dis- 
eased ?  If  he  in(iuire8  too  particularly,  he  will  run  the  rii>k  of  a 
•lapped  face  from  the  motiier  for  his  trouble. 

.Mr.  Henley  also  drew  attention  to  the  claims  made  for 
vaccination,  coupled  with  the  ailumsion  that  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  good  for  little — 

One  remarkable  statement  has  been  made^tliat  there  has  been 
an  examination  of  500,000  children  belonging  to  the  hnmbler 
elMMS  chiefly  affected  by  Compulsory  Vaccination.  Of  the  number 
■o  examined  only  one  in  eight  was  found  to  have  been  [Kirfectly 


vaccinated,  which  £act  involves  the  further  fact  that  seven  oat  of 
the  eight  were  imperfectly  vaccinated,  or  not  vaccinated  at  all.  If 
only  one  in  eight  has  been  perfectly  vaccinated,  great  doubt  will 
come  upon  many  people's  minds  as  to  the  matter  with  which  the 
others  have  been  inoculated. 

Much  in  the  bill  was  crude  and  impracticable,  and  Mr. 
Ayrton  expressed  the  sense  of  many  in  the  House  when 
he  observed — 

The  bill  before  ns  is  badly  drawn,  and  bears  too  mnch  the  marks 
of  its  official  origin.  Great  powers  have  been  taken  for  tlie  vacci- 
nating department,  but  nothing  is  provided  for  the  protection  of 
the  public.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  Vaccination  is  to  be  enforced 
by  penalties,  public  vaccinators  should  be  subject  to  penalties  for 
inefficient  and  injiidicious  work.  I  have  been  entrusted  with  a 
great  many  petitions  against  the  bill,  and  I  have  been  mnch  im- 
pressed with  the  admis.sion  that  the  existing  system  of  VaccinatioD 
has  entirely  failed  in  effecting  its  object.  The  bill  will  have  to  be 
referred  to  a  Committee,  and  as  many  believe  that  Vaccination 
does  as  much  harm  a.s  good,  I  trust  the  members  will  not  be 
fettered  in  their  inquiries. 

It  is  needless  to  say  the  asserted  failure  of  vaccination 
was  an  artifice  to  induce  Parliament  to  pass  the  bill. 
The  public  vaccinations  for  18C3,  18G4,  and  1865,  were 
as  nuixierous  as  ever,  and  accompanied  with  a  marked 
increase  of  smallpox.  No  doubt  vaccination  was  a 
failure,  but  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  the 
woril  was  used  to  acquire  increase  of  power  and  pay  for 
the  application  of  the  rite.  The  bill  was  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  who  reported;  but  the  Conservatives 
having  displaced  the  Liberals,  it  was  withdrawn.  Mr. 
Corry,  in  announcing  the  fact  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
23rd  July,  18GG,  said— 

I  have  ascertained  that  the  measure  is  likely  to  meet  with  great 
opposition  on  both  sides  of  the  House ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  very 
doubtful  whether  it  could  be  carried  at  this  late  period  of  tb« 
session.  Moreover,  some  of  its  provisions  require  farther  and  carefikl 
consideration. 

The  bill  was  framed  and  promoted  by  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  independently  of  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  the 
prolilem  of  the  medical  officials  being,  "  How  far  is  it 
possible  to  obtain  the  assent  of  Parliament  to  what  we 
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consider  desirable."  There  were  limits  to  parliamentary 
complaisance,  however  wide,  and,  informetl  by  the  ex- 
perience of  18C6,  a  revised  bill  wa.s  introduced  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Robert  Montagu  in  1867, 
who,  like  his  predecessors,  reproduced  the  instructions  of 
his  advisers  with  sufficient  flavour  to  pass  them  ofi' 
aa  hi.s  own.  A  portion  of  his  bu.siness  was  to  obtain 
recognition  for  the  payment  of  extra  fee.s  for  successful 
vaccination — 

^Vhea  an  Inspector  reports  that  certain  Vaccinations  are  of  the 
Ist  class,  the  Public  Vaccinator  will  receive  Is.  over  and  above 
the  sniu  paid  by  the  (.iiinrdions  fur  each  Vaccination  be  has  per- 
formed. If  the  Vaccinations  are  reported  of  the  2nd  class,  he 
will  receive  8d.  For  3rd  class  Vaccinations  nothing  in  excess  of 
the  Guardians'  contract  fee  will  be  paid. 

This  graduation  of  vaccination  excited  no  comment 
though  why  aught  save  first-class  should  have  been 
accounted  tolerable,  or  paid  for,  was  far  from  obvious. 
The  possible  amount  chargeable  for  these  awards  was 
thus  estimated — 

The  ratio  of  children  bom  to  the  population  is  about  8J  per  cent., 
wliicli  gives  7(K),000  a  year  for  the  population  of  2U  millions. 
Beckoning  that  four-flfUis  of  these  children,  or  560,000,  are  vacci- 
nated gratuitously  during  the  year,  the  expenditure  will  bo  X".28,0O0 
if  all  the  Vaccinations  ore  1st  cIoks,  and  £18,500  if  2ud  class. 
Shall  we,  then,  think  it  too  mncb  if,  fur  a  sum  between  £18,500 
and  £28,000  we  ensure  tliat  there  shall  never  occur  a  case  of  xiuoll- 
pox,  and  that  we  save  7,000  lives  a  year  ? 

Such  was  the  argument  put  intf)  the  mouth  of  Lord 
Robert  Montagu  for  the  persuasion  of  Parliament!  Only 
extra  price  for  first  and  second  class  vaccination, 
%ot  a  case  of  smallpox  shall  occur  in  England,  and 
7,000  lives  a  year  shall  lie  saved !  When  we  inquire 
where  the  7,000  lives  a  year  were  lost,  we  discover  how 
boldly  the  credulity  of  Parliament  was  imposed  upon. 
There  died  of  smallpox  in  England  and  Wales — 

In  19«1     1,820  In  1804     7.084 

1H02     1.628  1865     6,411 

1863     6,964  1866     2,977 

Where,  then,  were  the  7,000   lives  to  save?     In  1864 
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the  mortality  exceeded  7,000 ;  but  to  select  an  extreme 
year  and  represent  it  as  ordinary  would  have  incurred  a 
sharp  epithet  if  practised  in  finance  instead  of  smallpox. 
A  similar  fable  of  salvation  from  smallpox  was  related 
by  Lord  Robert  Montagu  concerning  Scotland.    He  said — 

It  is  wiser  to  save  people's  lives  than  to  consult  their  prejudiees. 
The  example  of  Scotland  shows  the  value  of  a  thorough-going 
Vaccination  Act.  The  measure  for  that  country  has  reduced  the 
smallpox  death-rate  from  2,000  to  120  per  annum. 

The  Act  to  extend  and  make  Vaccination  compulsory 
in  Scotland  was  pas.sed  in  18G3— an  Act  little  else  than 
superfluous,  for  tne  people  were  vaccinated  without  it 
There  died  of  smallpox  in  Scotland — 


In  1859  ... 

...   682 

In  1863  ... 

...  1.648 

1860  ... 

...  1,495 

1864  ... 

...  1,741 

1861  ... 

...   766 

1865  ... 

...   388 

1862  ... 

...   4'26 

1806  ... 

...   200 

8,860 


3,972 


The  average  of  these  eight  years  was  907  deaths  an- 
nually ;  and  one  inquires  with  some  amaze,  Where  were 
the  2,000  which  compulsory  vaccination  reduced  to  120? 
It  is  difficult  to  repress  some  indignation  over  such 
measureless  misrepresentation ;  nor  to  point  out  that  we 
are  not  dealing  with  theologians,  who  are  often  assumed 
to  hold  a  license  for  prevarication,  but  with  medical 
officials  with  M.P.'s  for  spokesmen.  The  following  years, 
of  which  Lord  Robert  Montagu,  speaking  in  1867,  was 
necessarily  ignorant,  gave  these  deaths  from  smallpox  in 
Scotland — 


In  1867  ... 

100 

In  1870  ... 

lU 

1868  ... 

15 

1871  ... 

...  1,442 

1809  ... 

64 

1872  ... 

...  2,468 

Smallpox  was  proclaimed  "stamped-out"  of  Scotland  iii 
1870,  but  the  epidemic  of  1871-72  proved  how  vain  was 
the  boast.  Smallpox,  in  common  with  typhus,  may  be 
exterminated,  but  by  no  such  irrelevance  as  vaccination. 
One  object  of  the  bill  was  the  reconstruction  of  vacci- 
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nation  districts,  so  as  to  secure  siifHcient  numbers  for 
arm-to-arm  practice. 

It  ia  necessary  [said  Lord  R.  Montagu]  to  sacoesaful  Vaccina- 
tion tliat  the  two  olasses  of  patients,  those  who  have  been  vacci- 
nated eiglit  ilaya  before  shoafd  meet  those  wlio  are  to  be  vaccinated, 
BO  that  the  doctor  may  take  vaccine  from  tlie  arms  of  one  set  and 
transfer  it  tu  those  of  the  otlier. 

Mr.  Henley,  in  opposition,  maintained  that  careful 
vaccination  on  such  terms  was  impracticable,  saying — 

It  seems  a  luge  proportion  of  the  Vaccination  provided  by  the 
pal>lic  is  imperfect ;  but  the  bill  before  us  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
secure  Vaccination  that  is  trustworthy.  If  a  vaccinator  never  sees 
a  child  uutil  it  is  brou<i;ht  to  him,  and  knows  nothing  of  its  parent- 
age, how  can  hejndge  whether  it  is  fit  to  be  vaccinated,  or  fit  to 
•erve  for  the  vaccinatiou  of  others?  No  tortiuu  will  induce  a 
mother  to  confess  before  company  that  anything  ails  her  baby. 
^i^XJ  one  wlio  knows  anything  of  women  is  aware  that  they  will 

■^HHI  in  public  what  they  may  reveal  in  the  privacy  of  home. 

TSSvBtanie  of  raakiu);  known  her  own  infirmitiet;,  or  those  of  her 
fiuuily,  will  keep  a  womau  sileut  in  a  crowd,  and  if  she  does  reply 
to  awkward  (juestions,  it  will  bo  to  mislead.  Medical  men  will 
consequently  bo  perplexed  and  outwitted ;  and,  therefore,  on  the 
terms  prehcribed  a  safe  and  efficient  system  of  Vaccination  cannot 
be  secured. 

Further,  said  Mr.  Henley,  the  bill  was  defective 
because  no  attempt  was  made  to  conciliate  the  prejudices 
or  consult  the  convenience  of  the  people  who  were  com- 
pelled to  have  their  children  vaccinated. 

Tlio  bill  is  one  of  pure  coercion,  making  no  allowance  for  those 
who  are  broii<{ht  under  its  scope.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
poor  mother  ia  not  able  to  do  much  witliin  the  month  after  her 
eonfiuemenC.  The  period  of  three  months  specified  within  which 
Vaccination  must  be  effected  will  press  very  severely  upon  the 
tower  orders.  We  are  told  that  no  district  of  less  than  6,000  in- 
habitants will  work  successfully,  and  tliat  10,000  is  a  better  nmnber. 
If  country  districts  are  to  comprise  6,000,  how  many  miles  will 
l>oor  folk  have  to  travel  to  reach  a  vaccination  station  ?  Consider 
the  inconvenience  it  wilt  be  to  a  womau  to  drag  lier  ohihl  two  or 
three  miles  for  vaccination,  and  be  obliged  to  go  a  b.  '  '  ■  for 
iuspeoliou  t     The  medical  authorities  insist  that  four  <  at 

lea«t  ought  to  be  made  on  the  unfortunate  cliildrvu.  .<",  <">^v  are 
ihone  four  wounds  to  bo  inllicted,  but  the  oliiKlrun  »ro  to  be  brought 
in  all  weathers  to  have  their  wounds  opened  and  matter  extracted 
for  the  benefit  of  otliers,  thus  prolonging  their  sufferings  and  the 
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cares  of  tbeir  mothers.  If  we  are  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  doini^ 
as  we  should  be  done  by,  I  would  aak  how  you  would  like  to  be 
compelled  to  carry  your  children  to  a  vacciuation  station  and  have 
them  mixed  up  with  all  and  sundry,  and  inocnlated  at  a  hazard 
with  you  know  not  what  ?  For  myself  I  see  no  difficulty  in  liaving 
the  children  of  the  poor  vaccinated  at  their  own  homes.  It  woold 
be  far  better  to  pay  more  and  work  discriminately  than  let  the 
people  think  there  is  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  tlie  poor. 
If  you  simply  try  to  drive  you  will  tind  the  people  apt  to  kick,  and 
still  more  ready  to  evade  the  restrictions  you  put  upon  them.         ^B 

Mr.  Kendall  confirmed  Mr.  Henley,  saying —  " 

Ab  Chairman  of  a  large  Union,  I  have  seen  great  inconvenience 
from  the  crowding  of  children  at  vaccination  stations.     They  ara^B 
taken  to  those  stations  whetlier  wet  or  dry,  and  cold  and  shivering^l 
are  kept  huddled  together  in  a  manner  most  Ukely  to  breed  iUnesi 
and  difTnse  infection. 

Mr.  Lowe  sneered  at  Mr.  Henley's  concern  for  the 
poor,  reminding  him  that  the  wounds  he  deplored  would 
save  them  from  a  loathsome  disease.  Mr.  Henley  did 
not  dispute  the  .salvation,  as  he  might  have  done,  but 
pleaded  for  its  more  considerate  performance.  Spite,  too, 
of  his  assumption,  there  in  one  law  for  the  rich  and 
another  for  the  poor.  Compulsory  vaccination  a^s  applied 
to  the  majority  would  never  be  tolerated  by  the  uppe: 
and  middle  class  nnuoriiy ;  nor  would  a  plutocmtii 
Parliament  have  entertained  so  profane  a  project.  N 
(it  must  be  said)  would  working  men  show  tliemselvi 
much  more  enduring  in  their  own  persons.  The  victi; 
of  the  law  are  their  wives  and  children;  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  much  indignity  and  cruelty  they  will  endure 
in  these  helpless  (iependenUs.  Mr.  Henley  was  men 
chivalrous  fur  them  than  they  are  for  themselves. 

An  argument  for  fre.sh  legislation  was  the  failure 
the  Act  of  1853.     Mr.  Brady  said — 

As  a  medical  man  I  can  testify  that  medical  men  are  almost 
unanimous  in  favour  of  Compulsory  Vaccination ;  but  in  order 
give  the  public  the  full  benefit  of  the  system  it  must  be  fairly  pi 
for.     We  shall  be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  unless  the  perso: 
employed  to  carry  out  this  measure  are    liberally  remunerated. 
When  the  bill  of  1808  was  before  tlie  House,  I  said  the  remunera-j 
tion  was  inadeiiuate,  and  that  the  Act  would  be  a  failure,  and  th 
prediction  has  proved  true. 
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That  the  Act  of  1853  was  a  failure,  in  the  »euse  of  not 
securing  the  vaccination  of  the  people,  was  untrue — 
though  necessarily  true  as  concerned  the  prevention  of 
smallpox.  The  assertion  of  failure  in  18G7  was  an  arti- 
tice  to  overcome  the  apathy  of  Parliament.  It  was 
assumed  tliat  there  was  a  population  to  be  vaccinated, 
and  vaccinated  in  a  new  and  superior  fashion,  if  only 
better  pay  were  provided.  More  money  was  wanted  to 
work  the  Vaccination  Mill.  In  the  words  of  Lord  Robert 
Monuigu — 

On  the  birth  of  a  cliild  bein;;  registered,  the  Kegistrar  is  bound 
to  j^ve  notice  to  the  parent,  and  to  Kupply  him  with  proper  forme, 
whetlier  for  public  or  private  Vacoinatiou.  He  will  enter  in  a  book 
^be  name  of  the  child,  with  the  means  of  identilioatiou.  After 
^^Kpeination,  the  Public  Vaccinator  will  send  the  certificate  of  sac- 
HHbfnl  Vaccination  to  the  Registrar,  who  will  enter  it  in  his  book. 
Thns  the  Kcji^trttr  will  know  wliicli  children  have  been  registered 
in  his  district  and  which  have  nut ;  which  children  are  hable  to 
Smallpox  and  which  are  not  liable.  [O  Credxilitaa  !]  Then  it  is 
made  the  interest  of  all  concerueil  to  work  the  system  and  enforce 
its  checks.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  Local  Registrar  to  hunt  up 
«Tery  birth,  because  for  every  entry  he  has  Is.  It  is  bis  interest  to 
obtain  the  certificate  of  Buccesslul  Vaccination,  for  entering  wluoh 
he  has  d<L  It  is  the  interest  of  the  I'ubhc  Vaccinator  to  operate 
on  as  many  children  as  possible,  because  (or  each  successful  opera- 
tion he  has  at  least  Is.  6d.,  and  for  first  cla-^  work  on  extra  Is.  It 
is  the  interest  of  the  parent  to  have  liis  child  vaccinated,  for  he  is 
otherwise  subject  to  legal  proceedings  and  a  penalty  of  2Us. 

Colonel  Barttelot  objected,  saying — 

There  are  about  75U,l)00  birtlis  annually  in  tliis  ooantry,  and  the 
parents  of  the  majority  surely  deserve  some  consideration.  '25(I,U0() 
of  them  can  neither  read  or  write,  yet  they  are  hable  to  a  fine  of 
SOa.  if  they  do  not  comply  with  the  printed  forms  of  this  .\ct.  It 
would  bo  much  better  to  send  doctors  to  the  homes  of  the  childnsn 
than  Collect  mothers  and  infants  in  crowds  at  vaccination  stations. 

Mr.  Bruce  replied  that  it  was  proposed  to  do  nothing 
new — 

Compulsory  Vaeoination  on  the  same  terms  has  been  the  law  of 
the  land  since  18d8.  The  present  bill  lays  down  no  new  principle. 
It  merely  collects  the  scattered  provisions  of  the  law,  and  suppIiM 
machinery  found  necessary  after  much  experience. 

Tlie  observation  was,  no  doubt,  ingenuous  on  the  part 
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of  the  speaker ;  but,  misled  himself,  he  assisted  to  mis- 
lead the  House.     The  bill,  Section  31,  ran  as  follows — 

If  any  Rctjistrar,  or  any  Officer  appointed  by  the  Gtutrcliant 
enforce   the  provUiona  of  this   Act,  shall   /five    information 
writing  to  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  that  he  has  reason  to  believe  th 
any  child  under  the  age  of  14  years,  being  urithin  the  Union 
Pariah  for  which  the  informant  acts,  has  not  been  sucoessfuli 
vaccinated,  and  that  he  has  given  notice  to  the  parent  or  perso 
having  the  custody  of  such  child  to  procntre  its  being  vnccinale 
vud  that  this  notice  has  been  disregarded,  the  Justice  maytumrao 
such  parent  or  person  to  appear  with  the  child  before  him  at  a 
certain  time  and  place,  Oind  upon  the  appearance,  if  the  Justice 
shall  find,  after  such  examination  as  he  shall  deem  nec'- 
the  child  has  not  been  vaccinated,  nor  has  already  hml  '- 

pox,  he  may,  if  he  see  fit,  make  an  order  under  his  hand  mui 
directing  such  child  to  be  vaccinated  within  a  certain  time ;  an 
if,  at  the  expiration  of  such  time,  the  child  shall  not  have  been  . 
vaccinated,  or  shall  not  be  shown  to  be  then  unfit  to  be  vaccinate 
or  to  he  insusieptible  of  Vaccination,  the  person  upon  whom  mo 
an  order  shall  have  been  made  shall  be  proceeded  against  sun 
marili/,  and,  unless  lie  can  show  sonu  reasonable  ground  for 
omission  to  carry  the  order  into  effect,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalti 
not  exceeding  30s. 

Yet,  said  Mr.  Bruce,  it  was  proposed  to  do  nothic 
new  !  Here  was  a  development  of  compulsion  sulijectir 
a  parent  to  prosecution  durint;  fourteen  years  of  the  lifi 
of  his  child,  and  it  was  nothing  new !  What  result 
from  this  agj^ravation  of  the  law,  devised  with  craft  an 
enacted  with  indifference,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  bill  was  opposed  by  Sir  J.  Clarke  Jorvoise,  M^ 
Thomas  Chambers,  and  Mr.  Barrow.  Mr.  Chambers  pro 
phesied — 

I  am  persuaded  that  when  the  bill  is  passed  an  agitation  ^ 
commence  which  will  never  cease  until  the  Act  is  repealed. 

The  carelessness  and  indifference  of  the  House  were, 
however,  insuperable.  It  was  legislation  for  "  the  lower 
orders,"  and  concerned  "respectable  folk"  not  at  all.  The 
bill  was  read  a  third  time  without  opposition,  slippe<l 
through  the  Lords  unopposed,  and  receiveil  the  Royal 
assent,  12th  August,  1867,  as  30  and  31  VicTOUi.f..  Cap 
84 — An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Lawa  relatit 
to  Vaccination. 
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As  another  example  of  the  advocacy  with  which  this 
bill  wjvs  couimendeu  to  the  House  of  Commons,  I  take 
the  following  from  the  close  of  the  speech  of  Lord 
Robert  Montagu,  when  introducing  it  to  committee, 
14th  June,  1867.  He  said- 
Smallpox  differs  from  other  epidemics  in  this,  that  it  is  one  of 
lh«  worvt,  but  is  absolutely  preveutible.  In  other  diseases  ikll  that 
MB  b«  done  by  the  removal  of  predisposing  conditions  is  to  miti- 
gate their  virulence ;  but  Smallpox  may  be  altogether  prevented. 
If,  then,  one  who  raises  his  haml  ai^uinst  another  and  kills  him  is 
gnUty  of  murder,  of  what  shall  he  be  guiltj-  who,  by  voice  or  vote 
in  this  House,  endeavours  to  prevent  the  passing  of  a  measure 
which  will  make  it  absolutely  certain  that  Sumllpox  shall  no  longer 
kill  7.000  a-year  in  this  country ! 

This  absurd  adjuration  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Henley, 
who  observed — 

The  somewhat  formidable  close  of  the  noble  Lord's  speech  made 
it  difficult  to  know  whether  I  ought  not  to  walk  out  of  the  House 
and  iMve  Uie  responsibility  of  the  measure  to  others.  He  said 
thoM  who  objected  to  the  bill  would  be  guilty  of  the  deaths  of  thuse 
wlio  died  of  bmalI(>oi. 

Lord  RoBEBT  MoNT&ac — I  said  that  Smallpox  was  so  far  pre- 
veutible that  those  who  stopped  the  adoption  of  Vaccination  would 
be  (fuil'y  of  the  deaths  of  7,000  children  a-year. 

Mr.  Hknley — I  uuderstuod  the  noble  Lord  to  say  that  they 
would  incur  that  Kuilt  if  they  objected  to  the  machinery  of  the  bill. 

Lord  RoBEBT  JIoNTAGC — No;  not  to  its  machinery. 

Mr.  HE.VLEY— Then  I  do  not  know  precisely  what  the  noble 
Lord  does  mean. 

Id  short,  the  bill  waa  neither  honestly  advocated  or 
iously  considered.  On  the  one  hand,  members  of 
rliament  were  prejudiced,  ignorant  and  credulous,  and 
careless  as  to  legislation  that  did  not  affect  their  families 
or  those  of  their  influential  constituents.  On  the  other 
band  there  was  a  knot  of  medical  officials  eager  for 
power  and  the  aggrandisement  of  their  profession,  who 
did  not  disdain  to  practise  upon  the  prejudice,  the  ignor- 
l»ce,  and  the  credulity  of  Parliament.  The  result  was 
insufferable  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  every  noncon- 
formist— an  outrage  which,  if  perpetrated  on  the  theolo- 
gical insteail  of  the  scientific  conscience,  would  have 
roused  Englishmen  to  fever  heat. 


Section  31  of  the  Act  of  1867  implied  the  doom  of 
Vaccination.  It  was  had  enough  to  tine  a  parent  for 
refusing  to  vaccinate  his  child ;  it  was,  however,  a  cir- 
cumscribed annoyance ;  but  to  make  of  refusal  a  con- 
tinuous offence  until  a  child  attained  the  age  of  fourteen 
was  to  set  up  a  cause  of  quarrel  that  had  to  lie  fought 
out.  Slavery  in  the  United  States  is  abolished,  but 
slavery  might  have  endured  to  this  day  had  the 
Southerners   been   more  forbearing ;  but,  in   the  arro- 

fmce  of  their  power,  they  imposed  on  the  Union  the 
ugitive  Slave  Law,  compelling  the  people  of  the  North 
to  surrender  runaway  negroes.  This  triumph  of  the 
slaveholders  determined  the  fate  of  slavery.  In  like 
manner  the  arrogance  of  the  vaccinators  overcame  their 
prudence.  Resolved  to  subdue  resistance  to  their  rite, 
they  drove  resistance  to  extremity,  and  set  up  an  irre- 
ducible insurrection.  As  a  medical  prescription  accepted 
at  discretion,  vaccination  might  have  survived  unques- 
tioned and  paid  for ;  but  its  transition  into  an  aggressive 
statute  removed  it  from  the  safe  realm  of  professional 
mystery  into  the  jurisdiction  of  common  sense,  common 
observation,  and  every  man's  business. 

Sec.  31,  Act  '67,  was  quickly  turned  to  account  by 
the  medical  officials  who  had  devised  and  imposed  it 
upon  the  indifference  of  Parliament.  They  liad,  of 
course,  to  operate  through  local  poor-law  authorities — a 
painful  necessity ;  but  guardians  were  occasionally  as 
fanatical  as  themselves,  and  exasperated,  too,  that  their 
petty  authority  should  be  set  at  naught,  and  especially 
by  parents  in  humble  life.  Con-sequently,  here  and  there 
over  the  country  continued  prosecutions  for  refusing  to 
vaccinate  were  initiated,  stirring  up  strife,  begetting 
sympathy  with  the  prosecuted,  and  gradually  converting 
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▼accination  into  a  living  political  question.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  Sec.  31,  Act  'G7.  all  will  allow  that 
it  drew  a  line  and  established  irritation  and  contlict. 
Opposition  to  vaccination  had  hitherto  to  contend  with 
notning  so  deadly  as  apathy,  but  from  that  drawback  it 
was  now  delivered.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  parishes. 
Sec.  31,  Act  'G7  was  allowed  to  make  no  difference. 
Those  who  disliked  vaccination  were  warned,  or  prose- 
cuted once,  and  then  let  alone  ;  but  this  leniency  served 
to  accentuate  the  severity  practised  elsewhere,  and  to 
render  the  law  still  more  odious  by  reason  of  the  tlagrani 
inequalily  of  its  administration. 

The  scientific  opposition  to  vaccination,  initiated  by 
Mr.  John  Gibbs  in  1855,  had  for  some  years  few  acces- 
sions, and  it  required  failh  in  truth  in  full  measure  to 
persist  in  its  advocacy.  The  Jcnnerian  tradition  was  so 
rooted  in  the  public  mind  that  to  question  it  savoured  of 
parmlox  or  profanity.  There  were  occasional  manifesta- 
tions of  scepticism  wlien  smallpox  attacked  the  vacci- 
nated, but  doubt  was  crushed  down  as  impious  and 
dangerous  to  established  confidence.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
for  example,  in  Social  Statics,  published  in  l>i5J,  ob- 
aerved — 

The  oieasnrcs  enjotneil  by  the  Vaccination  Act  of  1840  were  to 
have  «tcrminated  Smallpox;  yel  the  reportu  of  the  Ho^iiitrar- 
GraenJ  ihow  that  deaths  Iroui  Suialtpoi  have  boeu  increasing. 

To  such  matter-of-fact  criticism,  any  answer  must 
have  taken  form  in  the  style  of  the  bewildered  ilivine, 
who  exclaimed,  "  Dear  brethren,  what  theology  can  we 
enjoy  if  such  objections  he  entertained  1" 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Pearce  was  one  of  the  first  to  unite 

with  Mr.  Gibbs  in  his  labours.     As  cdit<^r  of  a  medical 

journal,  he   happened   to   receive  an   article  from   -Mr. 

Gibl>s  which  set  him  thinking,  and  as  the  result  of  hiv 

jn<juiries.  he  came  out  an  enthusiastic  anti- vaccinator. 

He  made  the  question  of  vaccination  coiupletely  his  own, 

ft    and  lectured  on  the  sulject   througliout   the   country, 

I   eager  and  ready  for  cou»bat.     In  Northampton,  in  ISGO, 

I   be  held  his  first  public  debate,  and  under  his  intlufnce 


the  town  became  a  centre  of  resistance  to  the  compulsory^ 
law,  so  that  Mr.  Charles  Gilpin,  M.P.  for  the  borough^| 
addressing  his  constituents  in  1870,  thas  expressed  him- 
self— 

I  have  always  thought  that  when  we  try  to  enforce  one  of  the 
ever-changing  opinions  of  medical  men,  we  tonoh  upon  the  libertjc^B 
of  the  subject  and  tlie  rights  of  human  natnre.  I  find  that  aH 
number  of  parents  are  tiued  because  they  are  convinced  that 
Vaccination  is  useless  and  injurious.  I  ask,  What  is  the  character 
of  those  parents  ?  Are  they  idle  ?  Are  they  dissolute  ?  Are  they 
drunken  ?  Are  they  careless  of  the  welfare  of  their  children  ?  The 
answer  is  emphatically,  No !  They  are  thoughtful,  they  are  in- 
dustrions,  they  arc  sober.  They  are  men  who  look  into  the  reasons 
of  things,  and  who  decline  to  be  driven  into  any  course  of  condnct , 
which  tliey  do  not  rationally  approve.  When  I  was  in  business  in 
the  City  of  London  I  had  my  goods  seized  almost  every  year  fori 
Church  rates.  I  objected  to  the  law,  and  with  a  free  heart  and  a  firm  T 
voice,  I  said  I  will  endure  the  penalty.  I  would  not  obey  a  law  j 
which  I  knew  to  be  wrong.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  sympathise  withj 
those  who  are  persuaded  that  Vaccination  is  wrong ;  and  for  their^ 
encouragement  and  consolation  let  me  say,  that  as  conipalMry 
Church  rates  were  abolished  because  of  the  stedfast  testimony 
borne  against  them  by  Nonconformists,  so  will  compulsion  as  ap- 
pUed  to  Vaccination,  if  resistance  is  consistently  and  seriously 
maintained.  As  the  Society  of  Friends  has  demonstrated,  no  lawj 
can  survive  under  the  psrsistent  protest  of  conscience. 

Tenacity  was  the  distinction  of  Dr.  Pearce.  Undis- 
mayed by  whatever  odds,  he  maintained  his  position 
with  deliberation  and  patience,  and  by  neither  historical, 
statistical,  or  physiological  data  was  it  possible  to  cir- 
cumvent him.  \VTien  he  entered  into  the  controversy 
in  185G,  fool  and  fanatic  was  the  summary  designation 
of  whoever  ventured  to  dispute  the  salvation  wrought 
by  vaccination;  but,  living  until  1883,  he  witnesse*! 
such  epithets  received  with  amusement  as  denoting 
the  ill-humour  and  impotence  of  those  who  employed 
thera. 

An  energetic  advocate  of  the  good  cause  appeared  in 
Dr.  W.  J.  Collins,  who,  after  twenty  years  of  service  in 
London  as  public  vaccinator,  felt  compelled  to  renounce 
the  practice  as  useless  and  injurious.  He  stated  his  con- 
viction frankly  and  forcibly  before  the  St.  Pancras  Sani- 
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tary  Committee  in  1863,*  and  in  an  essay,  vigorous  with 
mother-wit,  puWished  in  1867,+  he  communicated  much 
useful  and  unpleasant  information  to  the  credulous  and 
""    BJved   public.      To   contend  with   a  judgment   thus 

tructed  and  qualified  was  useless ;  and  those  who  were 
affected  by  the  exposure  took  care  to  avoid  it.  Nor  coQ- 
siderincr  the  danger  to  the  craft  from  discussion,  was  the 
policy  injudicious.  Truth  ha.s  many  adversaries,  but 
none  so  hard  to  overcome  as  the  non-resistant  silence  of 
tituorous  self-interest. 

A  leader  and  organiser  of  the  opposition  was  wanted, 
and  ho  appeared  in  Richard  Butler  (iibbs,  cousin  of  John 
Gibbs,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  framed  the  first  .systematic 
indictment  of  vaccination  in  18.5.5.  Mr.  GihKs,  of  Irish 
parentage,  was  born  in  London  in  1822,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  commercial  career  became  agent  at  Pease's  West 
Collieries  for  Joseph  Pease  of  Darlington,  the  first  Quaker 
M.P.  It  was  in  1863,  when  a  member  of  the  Bi^ihop 
Auckland  board  of  guardians,  that  he  first  moved  publicly 
against  vaccination,  and  then  less  against  the  practice 
it«elf  than  against  its  prescription  by  the  authority  at 
that  time  vested  in  the  rrivy  Council.  He  cautioned  his 
colleagues  that  the}'  were  likely  to  become  (as  they  since 
have)  the  tools  of  a  central  medical  clique.  Subsequently 
finding  himself  comparatively  free  from  business,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  cau.se  with  which  his  name 
has  been  identified.  Gathering  together  the  scattered 
dements  of  resistance,  he  formed  in  18C<>  tiie  Auti- 
Compulsory  \'accination  League,  and  travelh-d  over  the 
country,  lecturing  and  holding  public  meetings.  The 
enactment  of  repeated  penalties  for  non-vaccination, 
strenuously  resisted  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  established  "  a  raw," 
and  conferred  on  the  League  a  grievance  and  purpose 

) 'art' Kxfterirnef  <(f  a  Puldie  Vaennator.     Rcail  Itefore  the 
8*'  iiiittee  ui  St.   Poocnu,  Uth  June,  1SU3.     Thinl   (.slitiun. 

lxill>l"ll,     I  ■^'>r>, 

t  //hi*  you  been  VaeeiiuUedf  and  Whnt  Protection  m  rocono/ion 
ayaiiut  fiiiuiUpoxf  By  William  J.  CoUiiu,  M.D.  Fourth  edition. 
London,  ISUa. 


everywhere  recognised  as  indisputable  by  the  people. 
Sec.  31,  Act  'G7  was  in  a  popular  sense  the  making  of  the 
agitation  against  vaccination  ;  and  it  has  been  maintained 
(in  a  sense  fortunately)  until  even  the  withdrawal  of  the  ^ 
aggravation  cannot  save  vaccination  itself  from  ultimate  ■ 
rejection.  What  at  the  moment  we  like  least,  often  in 
the  end  serves  us  best. 

Mr.  Henry  Pitman  of  Manchester  entered  actively  into 
the  n)ovetiient.  He  had  observed  the  ill  effects  of  vacci-  i 
nation  upon  one  of  his  own  children,  and  in  connection  fl 
with  Mr.  R.  B.  Gibbs  organised  public  meetings  in  ™ 
Manchester  and  other  places.  In  1869  he  tried  how  far 
a  penny  journal  would  succeed,  anrl  started  The  Anli-Vac- 
cinalor  which  ran  for  eighteen  weeks.  As  editor  of  The 
Co-operator,  which  he  conducted  for  ten  years,  he  gave 
prominence  to  vaccination  news,  and  in  1870  adjoined 
Anti- Vaccinator  to  the  title,  which  was  continued  until 
The  Gu-(yperative  Netoii  was  established  in  1871,  when  hp 
maintained  the  publication  as  The  Anti-VaccinatoruniW 
the  close  of  the  year.  In  1876  Mr.  Pitman  bore  testi- 
mony to  his  convictions  by  going  to  the  Knutsford 
House  of  Correction  rather  than  pay  the  fine  and  costs 
imposed  upon  him  for  refusing  to  have  his  daughter, 
Violet,  vaccinated,  and  in  Prison  Thouohtu  conveyed  to 
others  the  lesson  of  his  experience.  Mr.  Pitman  has 
been  remarkably  successful  in  impressing  public  men 
with  his  opinion.s.  Courteous  and  persistent,  he  has  won 
consideration  where  rougher  speech  might  not  have  pre- 
vailed. 

Professor  F.  W.  Newman  was  led  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  dangers  of  vaccination  by  Mr.  Henry  Pitman ;  and 
those  who  have  been  observant  of  his  career  in  later 
years  know  with  what  courage  and  consistency  he  has 
asserted  his  convictions.  Having  asked  the  Profe-ssor 
how  he  became  concerned  in  the  opposition  to  vaccina- 
tion, he  favoured  nie  thus — 

"  The  outline  of  my  mental  history  in  this  direction  is 
as  follows.  Circumstances  had  led  me  to  respect  Mr. 
Henry  Pitman  as  a  competent  and  truthful  witness  of 
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fact.  On  a  certain  occasion  he  spoke  publicly  on  the 
miserable  state  to  which  he  had  seen  a  poor  lad,  Ira  Connell 
of  South  port,  reduced  by  vaccination.  Ira's  parents,  and 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  were  all  hale:  his  mother  attested 
that  previous  to  vaccination  so  was  Ira.  But  after  vac- 
cination, Ira  had  never  recovered  its  dreadful  effects, 
three  of  his  four  limbs  being  crippled. 

"  Some  years  later,  I  myself  saw  Ira  Connell  at  South- 
port.  I  think  his  age  was  then  2."),  but  am  not  sure. 
He  bad  only  one  leg  sound,  and  hardly  one  arm.  I  will 
not  undertake  to  descrikie  his  state  exactly,  but  it  was 
vei'y  pitiable.  I  am  happy  to  add  that  in  nine  or  ton 
years  more  he  has  gradually  recovered,  so  as  at  least  not 
to  l>e  visibly  crippled. 

"  Previously  I  had  refused  to  read  anti-vaccination 
tracts,  hai'inij  loo  much  already  to  read.  I  had  never 
Ic-noivn  or  heard  in  my  own  circles  of  mischief  from 
vaccination,  and  when  some  German  ladies  spoke  of  its 
'  horror  a'  I  thought  them  al>surd  and  fanatical;  but  now 
that  Henry  Pitman  publicly  attested  a  fact,  this  woke 
9e  up  to  the  duty  of  further  inijuiry. 

"  I  at  once  remembered  that  in  my  early  youth  or 
boyhood  I  had  been  staggered  by  reading  in  a  medical 
journal  that  experience  made  it  impossible  to  sustain 
Jenner's  doctrine  that  vaccination  was  a  certain  prevent- 
ive of  smallpox;  but  the  writer  nevertheless  urged  that 
it  was  valuable  for  making  smallpox  milder  if  it  did 
folK>w.  This  struck  me  as  an  ugly  shifting  of  the  Imsis, 
and  far  from  plausible.  One  school-and-colluge  fellow  of 
mine,  after  vaccination,  had  smallpox  that  marked  him ; 
but  nothing  further  led  me  to  pursue  the  argument. 

"  I  now  at  once  saw  that  cornpuhor;/  vaccination  was 
an  infamy,  since  Parliament  could  not  secure  any  one 
from  Ira  Connell's  fate:  and  I  was  indignant  on  learning 
that  doctors  pooh-poohed  such  miseries,  as  endured  'for 
the  general  good,'  a  theory  which  justifies  any  amount 
of  tyranny  under  the  induence  of  superstition ;  and  I 
presently  remembered  that  in  Roman  pestilences  sacri- 
Jicea  were  believed  efficacious,  and  the  argument*  of  the 


you    ilio   dc'jith    to   wiiilh    ..    ..- 
always  a  iiolilo  few,  wlio  are  wlu 
Mediii'val  Cluircli. 
ti  "Next  I  saw  that  no  Parliamc 

have,  any  right  (on  medical  theoi 
lancet  into  a  healthy  person;  ai 
Human  Health  can  be  improved 
blood  of  Health  is  an  imheeil 
Moreover,  that  unless  Yaccination 
the  causes  of  smallpox,  those  caue 
in  other  ways,  and  perhaps  woi 
Tiotwvi  eruption,  which  eruptioi 
pox.'     My  mind  was  thus  decidec 

"I  did  not  learn  till  some  y 
concerns  Parliament)  that  the 
pox,  the  less  is  the  Total  Mort 
conversely,  the  less  active  the  f 
the  Total  Mortality.  This  is  th< 
worth  attending  to.  All  the  re 
eyes. 

"  Statistics  not  founded  on  a  s 
commonest  nidus  of  fallacy ;  b' 
be  listened  to,  those  of  Total  Mo 
to  suspicion.  The  pi'imd  faeit 
of  Vaccination  saving  yearly 
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"  You  ask  me  how  it  was  that  my  name  came  to  be 
connected  with  the  present  anti-vaccination  movement. 

"It  was  in  this  way.  On  my  return  to  England  in 
1865,  Mrs.  Cowper-Temple,  now  Lady  Mount  Temple, 
asked  me  to  visit  the  office  of  the  Ladies'  Sanitary 
Awodiitiun,  which  I  had  joined  her  in  starting  four  years 
before.  I  had  wished  the  Association  to  be  called  the 
Ladies'  Association  for  the  Protection  of  the  Health  of 
the  Children  of  the  Poor ;  but  that  was  thought  too  long 
a  name,  and  was  changed ;  and  I  mention  it  only  to 
explain  what  my  idea  was  in  helping  to  form  the  Society. 
Well,  on  visiting  the  office  of  the  Association,  I  saw 
among  the  sanitary  tracts  one  with  the  title,  Wlien  were 
you  ivuxiniitfd  ?  On  reading  the  words,  it  struck  me 
suddenly  that  vaccination  was  all  wrong,  but  as  I  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  it,  and  had  heard  naught  but 
praise  of  the  practice,  I  toM  the  excellent  secretary  of 
the  Association  my  misgivings  on  the  stibject,  and  she 
set  to  work  to  find  out  all  that  was  known  or  thought 
on  the  question.  Miss  (Iriffiths  soon  learnt  that  three 
relatives — John,  Richard,  and  George  Gibbs — had  for 
twenty  years  been  writing  an<l  working  against  vaccina- 
tion, besides  Dr.  Collins  and  others.  Seeing  that  I  was 
not  alone  in  my  conviction,  I  resolved  to  elicit  more 
opinion  on  the  subject  by  giving  a  prize  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  same,  setting  forth  the  supposed  benefits, 
dangers,  etc.  Miss  Griffiths  went  heart  and  soul  into 
the  question,  and  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Druitt,  I  think, 
she  had  ju<lges  named  and  the  prize  of  tllX)  offered. 
The  judges  were  Mr  Marson,  Dr.  Richardson,  and  Dr. 
Francis  Webb — all  in  favour  of  vaccination.  The  great 
length  of  the  essay  by  Dr.  Ballard  gave  it  a  claim  for  the 
prize,  and  the  tremendous  because  unav<tl<hM(  admis- 
sions OS  to  the  tlrcadful  dangers  of  vaccination  contained 
in  this  Prize  Essay,  have  caused  tlie  debtors  to  try  to 
suppress  it — so  at  loa>4t  I  have  heard. 

'■  Ml-js  Orilhths  ^e nt  mo  in  November.  18GG,  the  Lancet, 
coi  '       ■■'.■  account  of  the  poisoning  of  thirty- 

six  I  >ihan,  Brittany,  by  public  vaccination. 
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"  My  forebodinpfs  being  thus  so  terribly  conBrmed. 
tried  to  interest  all  the  doctors  who  advised  the  Ladies 
Sanitary  Association  in  the  new  difficulties  in  the  waj 
of  this  dreadful  practice ;  but  the  only  one  who  lent 
ear  to  the  sad  tale  was  Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson,  who  beg 
mildly,  but  afterwards  waxed  valiant  in  fight     May  hal 
and  the  little  band  which  his  genius  has  helped  to  brinffj 
into  the  fluid  '  soon  put  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliena/f 

"In  18G7  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  \V.  Hume-Rother 
against  compulsory  vaccination  struck  me,  and  he  set 
work  at  the  question  in  the  co-operative  newspapers} 
and  latterly  in  the  Reporter,  in  which  he  has  been  ablj 
helped  by  Mrs.  Hume-Rothery,  the  daughter  of  the  lat«' 
Mr.  Joseph  Hume.  M.P.     The  strength  given  to  the  bad 
law  by  Lord  Robert  Montagu's  Act  in  1SG7  roused  iti 
enemies  at  the  same  time ;  and,  feeling  that  my  task  wa 
done,  I  left  the  contest  to  abler  hands. 

"  I  thus  found  that  the  Association  I  had  inaugurated! 
in  order  '  to  jrrotect  the  health  of  poor  children,'  was  I 
being  made  into  an  instrument  to  bind  them  through 
their  mothers'  ignorance  to  the  most  wholesale  plan  for 
their  degeneration,  if  not  destruction,  ever  mvented  by 
the  mind  of  man.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  tried  to  get  the 
ladies  of  the  Sanitary  Association  to  think  over  the 
matter.  I  was  always  met  by  the  remark  that  it  was  a 
medical  question  and  one  which  doctors  alone  could 
[decide ;  and  all  1  could  obtain  of  them  was  to  allow  me 
to  buy  up  the  offending  tract  and  to  remain  neutral  in 
the  ([uestion.  When  I  left  the  Association  a  few  years 
after,  the  tract  was  circulated  again. 

"The  compulsory  law  seems  to  me  well  described  in 
these  words  of  Carlyle: — 'To  decree  injustice  by  a  lin'^ 
— inspired  prophets  have  long  since  seen,  what  every 
clear  soul  may  still  see,  that  of  all  Anarchies  and  Devil- 
worships  there  is  none  like  this ;  that  this  is  the  "  throuti 
of  iniquity"  set  up  in  the  name  of  the  Highest,  th^| 
human  apotheosis  of  Anarchy  itself.' "  ^^ 

Dr.  Ballard's  essay  was  of  itself  a  notable  achievement 
Written  in  defence  of  vaccination,  the  difficulties,  dangers 
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and  futility  of  the  practice  were  so  largely  revealed,  that 
imy  thoughtful  readt-r  was  compelled  to  inquire,  Where 
shall  we  find  compensation  for  all  this  trouble,  these 
risks,  the.se  sufferings  ?  Dr.  Ballard's  essay  soon  ran  out 
of  print,  and  the  author  was  judiciously  enlisted  in  the 
medical  service  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

In  Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson  the  movement  obtained  the 
assistance  not  only  of  an  able  physician,  but  of  one  whom 
Emerson  has  described  as  "a  philosophic  critic,  with  a 
coequal  vigour  of  understanding  and  imagination  com- 
parable only  to  Lord  Bacon's ;"  and  "  with  a  rhetoric  like 
the  armoury  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old."  Having 
asked  Dr.  Wilkinson  how  he  came  over  to  the  side  we 
identify  with  sound  science  and  sound  sense, heanswered — 
"  The  early  History  of  my  Opposition  to  Vaccination 
18,  briefly,  this — I  had  not  considered  Vaccination  a 
question ;  but  practised  it  when  required.  About  18G5 
the  Counte.S8  de  Noailles  assailed  my  conscience  on  the 
subject,  and  her  earnestness  forced  me  to  study  it.  She 
was  backed  by  the  late  Mrs.  Gibbs,  then  Miss  Griffiths. 
Through  Miss  Griffiths  I  sent  the  following  me.ssage  to 
Madame  de  Noailles — 'Tell  her  Ladyship  that  the  ques- 
tion is  comparatively  unimportant.  Vaccination  is  an 
intinitesinial  affair;  its  reform  will  come  in  with  greater 
reforms.'  I  also  wrote  to  Madame  that  the  only  short 
ly  of  getting  rid  of  the  Medical  vested  interest  wa.s  by 
lying  half  a  million  or  a  million  of  money  down  to  the 
rofession,  and  buying  the  slaves,  the  people,  out,  as  the 
West  Indian  Blacks  were  bought  out 

"  After-studies  e.xtending  over  eighteen  years  have 
convinced  me  that  I  wn.s  wnong  in  my  estimate  of  the 
smnllnesM  of  the  Vaccination  question  compared  with 
other  Evils.  As  forced  upon  every  British  Cradle,  I  .see 
it  as  a  .Monster  itistpftd  of  a  Poisonous  Midge  ;  a  Devourer 
of  Nations.  As  a  De-stroyer  of  the  Hone.Hiy  and  Humanity 
of  Medicine,  which  is  through  it  a  deeplj'-degraded  Pro- 
fession. As  a  Tyrant  which  is  the  Parent  of  a  brood  of 
Tyrants,  and  through  Pastour  and  his  like  a  Universal 
Pollution  Master,     As  a  Ghoul  which  sits  upon  Parlia- 
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Tlu!  agitation  against  compul.s 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  G; 
all   sides,  and   harmonised   its 
common  purpose  of  the  League 
he  derived  emcient  assistance  fi 
Qibbs  of  Darlington,  who  displ 
in  the  interpretation  of  vital  stat 
of  their  misapplications.     Mr.  G 
of  the  League  wherever  there 
practice,  and  was  especially  su 
England.    The  relentless  appli( 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country 
attention  and  sympathy.     Part 
for  persistent  refusal  to  have 
in  default  of  payment  had  thei 
committed  to  prison,  sometimef 
sionally  sentences  were  accomp 
from   the  bench.      For  exam 
pleaded  at  Newcastle  his  cor 
vaccination  might  prove  inju 
could  never  save  him  from  sd 
thief  by  the  magistrate,  who 
who  had.  conscientious  scrupli 
as  he  could  live  by  stealing 
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that  penalties  ahould  be  repeated,  but  that  one  penalty 
should  be  a  discharge  from  any  obligation  to  submit  a 
child  i«  vaccination."  It  is  needless  to  say,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  is  not  to  be  interpreted  by  the  intentions  of 
its  framers,  but  by  its  words.  Moreover,  if  intentions 
are  brought  into  question,  it  would  be  fair  to  set  inten- 
tions against  intentions.  Several  who  were  concerned 
in  promoting  the  Act  of  'G7  had  intentions  more  arbitrary 
than  were  conveyed  in  Sec.  31. 

The  question  was  raised  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Allen, 
Primitive  Methodist.  He  had  been  repeatedy  before  the 
bench  at  St  Neots,  and  wa-s  committed  to  prison  for 
fourteen  days,  but,  having  paid  the  fine,  £5,  was  liberated. 
In  leas  than  a  month,  he  was  summoned  again,  and  fined 
£1  for  each  of  his  children,  including  costs.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  the  Court  of  t^ueen's  Bench  in  1870,  and 
judgment  confirmed  the  severer  interpretation  of  Sec. 
81,  Act  '67.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  held  that 
a  parent  having  been  fined  under  the  Act  for  disobeying 
an  order  to  liave  his  child  vaccinated,  may  be  proceeded 
against  from  time  to  time  as  long  as  the  child  remains 
unvaccinated.  He  declined  to  discuss  whether  vaccina- 
tion was  good  or  Imd  ;  the  Legislature  had  treated  it  as 
a  inatt«*r  of  great  importance,  and  had  passetl  Acts  to 
ensure  attention  to  it ;  that  being  so,  he  could  not  doubt 
that  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  was  not  merely  to 
impose  a  penalty  upon  a  {)erson,  once  and  for  all,  for 
having  ojnitt<j<l  to  do  that  which  the  public  health  and 
safety  requireil ;  but  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  law.  He  thi)Ughl,  therefore,  tiie  order  to 
vaccinate  might  be  renewed,  and  the  penalties  might  be 
refH-ated  until  the  urder  was  obeyed.  Mr.  Justice  Mellor 
and  Mr.  Justice  Hannen  concurred.  The  judgment  in 
this  wwe,  known  as  Allen  i'.  Worthy,  has  been  repeatedly 
questioned  and  always  reutfirnicd. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Caadlish  intrcKliiced  a  Bill  to 
tlu-  House  of  Commons  to  amend  the  law,  repeating  his 
conviction  that  the  construction  put  upon  the  Act  of  '67 
was  never  intended  by  Parliament,  and  that  it  was  by 
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mere  verbal  accident  that  penalties  were  made  continuous. 
The  Bill  wa.s  introduceil  too  late  in  the  session  (Cth  July, 
1870)  to  be  carried,  but  it  led  to  discussion  and  a  promise 
from  Government  that  the  question  would  be  remitted 
to  a  Committee  next  year,  1871. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  COMMITTEE,   1871. 

On  13th  February,  1871.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  moved  that 
a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
operation  of  the  Vaccination  Act  of  18G7,  and  to  report 
whether  such  Act  should  be  amended.  Mr.  Forster's 
remarks  on  the  occasion  are  noteworthy,  as  manifesting 
the  prevalent  prejudice.     He  said — 

I  make  the  motion  in  compliance  with  a  promise  made  to  the 
Member  for  Sunderland  last  Ression,  who  bad  brought  in  a  Dill  to 
relax  the  punishment  for  refusal  to  permit  Vaccination.  I  do  not 
imagine  thiit  Mr.  Candlish,  more  than  au}'  other  member  of  tbt 
House,  has  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  utility  and  necessity  of  Vac- 
cination, and  that  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  encourage  the  practice, 
but  to  make  it  compulsory.  Opposition  to  Vaccination  is  not  heard 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  but  it  is  found,  I  am  sorry  to  eay, 
among  certain  persons  in  the  country,  who  have  carried  their 
resistance  to  an  extent  that  has  been  injurious  to  health  and 
destructive  to  hfe.  [Evolution  this  from  Forster's  fancy.]  These 
people  must  have  forgotten  the  state  of  the  country  before  Vaccinae 
tion  was  introduced. 

Then  followed  the  usual  fabulous  matter  of  rote — the 
awful  mortality  prior  to  vaccination,  the  reduction  of 
that  mortality  by  vaccination,  the  extraordinary  im- 
munity enjoyed  by  the  vaccinated  and  revaccinated,  and 
so  forth — uttered  and  accepted  as  indisputable. 

The  Govemmeut  do  not  entertain  any  doubt  of  the  efficacy 
and  advantages  of  Vaccination,  nor  of  thq  necessity  of  enforcing  it. 
They  have  to  contend  with  opposition — the  opposition  of  ignorauca, 
and  also,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  the  opposition  arising  from 
interested  motives  [What  possibly  could  they  be  ?]  preying  upon  tba 
ignorance ;  and  lastly,  with  the  great  neglect  arising  from  apathy 
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Sir  Charles  Adderley  oppased  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee.  Accepting  Mr.  Forster's  stAtement  as  valid, 
be  demanded — 

Wbat  is  there  to  inquire  about?  luquiry  that  is  superfluous 
may  be  uiiscbiovouK.  Nothing  can  be  more  iliingerous  than  to 
affect  doubtfuhiess  conceraing  l«(,'islation  as  to  which  tliere  is  not 
only  no  doubt,  but  a  call  for  more  rigorous  administration. 

Apparently  the  Government  were  of  the  same  mind  as 
Sir  Charles,  and  the  Committee  was  conceded  in  fulfil- 
ment of  an  inadvertent  pledge.  Mr.  Forster  a.ssiired  the 
House — 

The  Government  do  not  propose  this  Committee  with  the  slightest 
doubt  alxint  the  principle  of  Vaccination,  or  the  necessity  of  Com- 
pnlsorj'  Vaccination  ;  and  I  neud  not  say  we  have  no  intention  of 
rehixing  the  operation  of  the  liiw  during  the  deliboruUona  of  the 
Committee. 

The  Committee  vas  nominated  as  follows  on  IGth 
February — 

Dr.  Brewkb,  Colche-ster. 

Mr.  Jacob  Brkjht,  Manchester. 

I         Mr.  John  Candlisii.  Sunderland. 
Mr.  R.  M.  Carter,  Leeds. 
Mr.  Stkphex  Cavk,  Shoreham. 
Sir  Smith  Child,  We.st  Statfordshire. 
Sir  DoMiNif  CoRRiOA.v,  Dublin. 
Mr.  W.  E.  FoHSTtR.  Bradford. 
Mr.  J.  T.  HiBBERT,  Oldham. 
Air.  J.  M.  Hoi.T,  North-Ea.st  Lanca-shire. 
Lord  Robert  Moxtagu,  Huntingdonshire. 
Mr.  P.  H.  Ml  NTZ,  Birmingham. 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  Edinburgh  University. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  We.stminster. 
Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  Leicester. 
Tlie  tirst  witne.s^s  examined  was  Mr.  Candiish,  himself 
&  niemlior  of  the  Coiiiniitteo  and  promoter  of  tin-  iii<iuiry, 
Whilst  professing   a  limlKid   faith  in  vaccination,  and 
willing  to  exercise  a  degree  of  pressure  sufficient  to  over- 
come more  apathy,  Mr.  Candiish  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  cumpulsion  of  parents  who  seriously  objected  to 
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vaccination,  and  especially  to  their  persecution  by 
peated  penalties  and  imprisonment. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Collin.s,  the  ne.xt  witness,  opened  the  entire 
question  of  vaccination,  and  by  a  variety  of  experience 
showed  that  the  vaccine  disease  neither  superseded  nor 
mitigated  smallpox,  whilst  it  wa.s  frequently  a  severe 
ailment  and  the  means  of  exciting  and  conveying  other 
diseases. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Poarce  followed  suit.  The  purpose  of  the 
Committee  (limited  to  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
pulsory law)  was  apparently  forjrotten,  and  Dr.  Pcarce 
delivered  a  comprehensive  discourse,  in  which  tlie  hi.-itory, 
claims,  failure,  fallacies,  and  disasters  of  vaccination  were 
freely  displayed ;  and  in  the  cross-examination  which 
followed  made  };rood  the  positions  he  had  assumed. 

Sir  Jervoise  Clarke  Jervoise,  Bart.,  formerly  SLP.  for 
South  Hants,  disputed  the  common  notions  of  infection 
as  confused  with  contagion,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was 
absurd  to  draw  comparisons  between  the  vaccinated  and 
unvaccinated  unless  their  pecuniary  status  were  at  the 
same  time  defined  :  cases  of  smallpox  in  Belgravia  were 
not  to  1)6  likened  to  cases  in  Clerkenwell.  Smallpox  was 
not  mitigated  by  vaccination :  he  had  two  relatives 
vaccinated  by  Jenner  himself  who  subsequently  ha<l 
contlueni  smallpox  so  severely  that  "  their  own  father  did 
not  know  them."  Nor  if  smallpox  had  diminishetl  was 
there  any  reason  to  ascribe  it  to  vaccination :  Jenaer's 
cowpox  had  ceased  out  of  the  land,  and  the  cause  of  its 
cessation  might  equally  apply  to  smallpox. 

Dr.  Uarth  Wilkinson  gave  evidence  with  the  chai- 
acteristic  wisdom  of  the  physician  of  genius  who  sees 
with  his  own  eyes.  He  showed  how,  endowed  and 
lucrative,  the  futility  and  mischief  of  vaccination  were 
concealed  or  denied,  and  how,  considered  all  sutHcienI 
agaiast  smallpox,  the  causes  of  the  disease  wore  ove: 
looked,  and  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of 
trtatmont  were  unattempted  or  discouraged. 

Mr.  George  S.  Gibbs  contested  the  right  of  the  State 
to  indict  vaccination,  or  to  interfere  between  parent 
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child.  Having  a  faculty  for  statistics,  he  had  applied 
himself  to  the  records  of  smallpox  before  and  since  the 
practice  of  vaccination,  at  hon»e  and  aV)road,  and  showed 
that  smallpox  was  the  same  at  present  as  in  the  past, 
neither  more  mortal  nor  less  mortal,  while  there  was 
fMson  to  believe  that  vaccination  was  a  breeder  of 
smallpox  as  well  as  a  source  and  excitant  of  other 
maladies, 

Mr.  Aaron  Emery  related  in  vigorous  English  how  an 
infant  of  his  had  been  vaccinated  from  a  heiiltliy-looking 
child  on  31st  May,  18G'J;  how  erysipelas  followed;  how 
it  gradually  got  worse ;  how  "  the  little  fellow  had  no 
rest  night  nor  day  from  9th  June  to  4th  July,  when 
death  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings."  Then  he  told  the 
difficulty  he  had  to  obtain  a  true  certificate  of  death  from 
the  vaccinator ;  how  he  forced  an  inquest ;  how  a  verdict 
was  returned,  "  Died  from  ery.sipelas  caused  by  vaccina- 
tion"; and  how  iLs  terms  were  subseijuently  altered  by 
Coroner  Lankester  and  registered  as  altered  at  Somerset 
House.  Up  to  the  time  of  this  fatality,  Mr.  Emery  had 
n  an  unsuspicious  believer  in  vaccination ;  but  his 
ow  led  him  to  aciiuaintance  with  nutneroiis  cases  like 
"biB  own,  screened  from  public  recognition,  any  artifice 
being  accounted  laudable  which  seemed  necessary  to 
preserve  vaccination  from  reproach. 

Mr.  F.  Covington,  .secretary  of  the  Northampton  Anti- 
Vaccination  League,  described  injuries}  from  vaccination 
in  liis  family  and  among  his  acquaintance ;  the  distrust 
and  dislike  of  the  practice  in  Northampton  with  wido- 
epread  resistanco  to  the  compulsory  law. 

Mrs.  E.  Kemp  brought  her  baby,  and  told  how  it  had 
been  vaccinated  witliout  examination,  although  ther« 
was  a  sore  on  the  side  of  its  head.  As  the  vaccination 
began  to  take,  the  chihl's  face  and  ears  broke  out,  until 
tlirtjugh  the  mass  of  eruption  "  you  could  only  aeo  its 
little  eyes." 

Mr.  Thomas  Baker,  barrister,  had  been  engaged  in  the 
Board  of  Health  from  IHVJ  to  18.54,  and  olKcially  con- 
nected with  several  sanitary  inquirio.    In  bla  opinion 
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■what  were  called  epidemics  were  fevers  with  a  common 
origin,  against  which  cleanliness  was  the  efficient  pro- 

Ehylactic,  and  to  which  his  friend,  Dr.  Southwood  Smith, 
eld  smallpox  was  equally  amenable.  As  a  shareholder 
in  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrial  Clas.ses,  he  knew 
that  residents  in  wholesome  houses,  even  in  insanitary 
neighbourhoods,  enjoyed  remarkable  exemption  from 
epidemic  maladie.s. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Addison  testified  that  his  perfectly  healthy 
child  had  had  syphilis  invaccinated,  and  had  died  in 
consequence  after  horrible  suffering.  The  facts  of  the 
case  were  beyond  question.  One  hospital  doctor  had  the 
temerity  to  ask  the  mother,  "  Whether  is  it  not  better  for 
one  in  a  thousand  to  die  like  this  than  have  smallpox 
raging  about  our  towns."  "  Possibly,"  replied  the  poor 
woman,  "  but  it  is  strange  that  my  child  should  be  the 
thousandth." 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Hume-Rothery  said  his  attention  was 
first  drawn  to  vaccination  by  the  operation  on  his  own 
child,  his  wife  observing  instinctively,  "This  is  an 
unnatural  and  wrong  thinjr."  Investigation  confirmed 
his  wifes  judgment,  and  he  became  an  open  opponent  of 
the  practice,  writing  and  lecturing  against  it.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  people  in  Lancashire  had  led  him 
to  the  conviction  that  the  majority  disliked  and  distrusted 
vaccination  :  they  were  coerced  to  its  observance,  and 
evaded  it  when  po.ssible.  He  himself  was  oppased  to 
vaccination  because  there  was  nothing  in  nature,  human 
nature,  or  revelation  to  justify  it.  This  as.sertion  of 
principle  over  and  above  practice  led  to  considerable  dis- 
cussion as  to  divine  law,  providence,  and  the  nature  of 
things,  and  the  right  of  conscience  to  withstand  corporate 
dictation. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Gibbs,  secretary  of  the  Anti-Compulsorr 
Vaccination  League,  referred  to  the  origin  of  vaccination, 
as  attested  by  Jenner,  in  the  production  of  cowpox  from 
the  contagion  of  horsegrea.se,  and  subsequently  to  the 
use  of  horsepox,  by  which  equination  was  substituted  for 
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vaccination  ;  the  diverse  virus  thus  derived  from  Jenner 
continuing  in  official  arin-to-arm  currency  to  the  present 
day.  What  vacciuation  was  had  never  been  determined  ; 
and  consequently  there  had  been  no  proper  bails  for 
legislation.  Nor  had  legislation  been  preceded  by  im- 
partial and  adequate  inquiry :  it  had  been  promoted  by 
certain  medical  men,  supported  by  the  press,  and  especially 
by  The  Times,  the  editors  of  which  jealously  suppressed 
all  communications  which  impugned  the  efficacy  of  the 
rite.  Interro^jated  as  to  the  amendment  of  the  law,  Mr. 
Qibbs  said  he  had  no  amendment  to  propose :  the  State 
should  withdraw  all  as.sistance  from  the  practice,  and 
leave  its  use  or  disuse  to  individual  discretion. 

At  this  point  the  evidence  of  the  anti-vaccinists  was 
cut  short.  They  had  much  more  to  produce,  but  enough 
had  been  heard.  The  Committee  had  forgotten  its  pur- 
pose, which  was  not  to  discuss  vaccination,  but,  accepting 
the  rite  as  unquestionable,  to  consider  whether  the  law 
which  enforced  it  was  capable  of  amendment.  Still,  the 
mischief  being  done,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  count- 
eract it;  and  forthsvith  contrary  testimony  was  laid  on. 
Various  officials  who  for  years  had  made  the  promotion 
of  vaccination  their  business  were  summoned  to  the 
rescue,  along  with  certain  fashionable  physicians,  whose 
assurance,  it  was  ca]culate<l,  would  overcome  any  distrust 
that  might  be  excited  in  the  public  mind. 

The  first  of  the  officials  was  Mr.  John  Simon,  a  review 
of  whose  Papers  on  Vaccination  forms  Chapter  XL.  of 
the  present  volume.  Evidence  from  Mr.  Simon  relative 
to  vaccination  was  of  much  the  same  order  as  that  of  a 
Virginian  of  former  days  on  slavery,  or  a  thriving  London 
publican  on  the  liquor  traffic.  Mr.  Simon  answered  to 
the  demand  upon  hiu> :  he  was  thorough :  there  was 
nothing  like  leather — nothing!  Smallpox  was  among 
the  moat  contagious  and  most  fatal  of  pestilences,  and 
"for  an  overwhclxniiig  majority  of  persons,  well  vaccinated 
in  infancy,  vaccination  was  a  security  for  life  against 
even  an  attack  of  smallpox."  The  unvaccinatod  died  at 
the  rate  of  35^  per  cent;  the  vaccinated  in  general  at  7 


per  cent,;  and  "the  properly  vaccinated"  at  from  1  to  J 
per  cent. — the  fact  being  concealed  that  in  times  when 
all  were  unvaccinated,  the  smallpox  death-rate  ranged 
from  10  to  18  per  cent.,  the  same  overhead  death-rate  of 
vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  at  this  day.  There  had 
never  been,  he  believed,  a  case  of  death  from  the  direct 
effect  of  "  properly  performed  vaccination" — the  qualifica- 
tion, it  will  be  observed,  referring  all  cases  of  death  to 
something  other  than  the  correct  rite.  He  admitted 
there  was  not  the  least  doubt  that  syphili-s  had  been 
invaccinated  on  the  Continent,  but  either  from  careless- 
ness or  culpable  intention.  Sanitation,  he  said,  had 
little  or  no  influence  on  smallpox :  vaccination  was  the 
only  protective — which  variety  of  vaccination  being 
judiciously  left  undefined.  Smallpox  did  not  displace 
other  fevers  during  its  prevalence,  as  alleged  by  Dr. 
Pearce.  Holding  that  97  per  cent,  of  Londoners  were 
vaccinated,  he  did  not  see  that  the  epidemic  then  raging, 
the  severest  of  the  century,  disproved  the  securitj'  asserted 
for  vaccination. 

As  we  read  Simon's  evidence,  we  realise  afresh  the 
possibilities  of  audacity  operating  on  credulity  :  there  Is 
nothing  that  men,  otherwise  sane,  may  not  believe  when 
their  disposition  is  set  toward  belief.  This  Committee 
sat  in  London  amid  a  population,  almost  universally 
vaccinated,  suffering  from  smallpox  as  they  never  bad 
luffered  within  living  memory ;  and  yet  in  presence  of 

ch  a  demonstration  of  the  impotence  of  the  vaccine 
ordinance,  they  listened  to  the  soothsayer  with  abject 
acquiescence !  Strange  as  are  the  records  of  witchcraft, 
there  is  nothing  in  them  more  marvellous  than  this  1871 
Committee  of  select  men  from  the  House  of  Commons 
taking  for  true  what  under  their  own  eyes  was  visible  as 
untrue — deceived  and  consenting  to  be  deceived. 

As  for  tho.se  who  disputed  the  eflicacy  of  vaccination, 
and  justified  their  disbelief  by  smallpox  among  the 
vaccinated,  Simon's  contempt  was  unqualified — contempt 
being  essential  to  the  success  of  the  part  enacted.  "  Some 
of  them  were  ignorant,"  he  said,  "  and  others  dishonest" 
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They  were  a  "  league  of  persons  interested  in  interrupting 
the  fiiltihnont  of  the  law,  and  very  actively  enj^aged  in 
diascrriinaiing  falsehoods  a<4ainst  vaccination" — false- 
hoods in  its  favour  actively  disseminated  by  Simon  and 
his  trafle-union  being  disinterested  and  praiseworthy. 

Dr.  R.  Hall  Bakewell.  vaccinator-general  for  Triiddad, 
was  somehow  produced  by  mi-stake,  his  evidence  being 
in  several  respects  the  revt-rse  of  what  was  wanted.  He 
thought  vaccination  good,  but  that  "  it  should  be  done  in 
a  more  careful  manner."  It  ought  not  to  be  compulsory, 
but  left  tij  the  good  sense  of  the  people.  Having  been 
proved  to  cause  death,  "  it  was  unjust  to  oblige  a  parent 
to  submit  his  child  to  an  operation  attended  with  such 
risk,  however  rare."  Referring  to  his  experience  in 
Trinidad,  he  said — 

S557. — I  have  teen  Vaccination  produce  iutlammation  of  the  arm 
and  general  fever  lasting  for  several  days.  Snoli  illness  was  oflen 
■Uaged  UB  nn  eToose  by  mothers  for  not  bringing  their  children  for 
inapectioQ  on  the  8tli  day.  At  first  I  was  iucliuod  to  regard  the 
Maertion  as  a  mere  excuse,  bat  on  vii^iting  the  homes  I  found  the 
ebildreD  were  really  ill,  and  that  it  wa£  not  safe  to  bring  them  for 
iaspoction. 

S568. — There  is  a  strong  opinion  prevalent  in  Trinidad,  and  in 
the  West  Indies  generally,  that  Leprosy  has  been  intnHluee<l  to 
the  system  by  Vaccination.  I  found  tliat  medical  men  when  they 
had  ucoa^ioD  to  vaccinate  their  own  children,  or  those  of  patients 
in  whom  they  wore  specially  interested,  applied  to  me  for  EnglieJi 
lymph  in  order  to  avoid  the  invaccination  of  Leprosy,  notwith- 
gtanding  there  was  an  eijual,  and  probably  a  greater,  chance  of  the 
EngUsli  l\  in(ih  being  contaminated  with  Sypliilis.  I  had  several 
OMWS  of  Leprosy  in  which  Vaooinutiou  seemed  the  only  means  of 
Meoontiug  for  the  disease. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  prevalent  opinion,  vaccination 
was  much  disliked  in  Trinidad,  and,  although  by  law 
compulsory,  was  indliferently  enforced,  so  that  at  leaat 
half  the  population  escaped  unvaccinated. 

Interrogated    concerning   smallpo.>c    in   Trinidad,   Dr. 
Bakewell  said  there  hatl  been  no  epidemic  for  fourteen 
fifteen  years  when  one  occurred  "  frightfully  .severe, 
are  all  epidemics  in  Trinidad,  owing  to  the  entire 
neglect  of    sanitary   precautions";    adding    that   "the 


mortality  from  smallpox  may  be  greatly  diminished  by 
sanitary  measures  independently  of  vaccination."  The 
Doctor  still  further  ruffled  the  prejudices  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  asserting — 

8788. — I  do  not  believe  that  the  general  mortality  of  the  country 
is  at  all  diminished  by  the  absence  of  Smallpox.  In  Trinidad,  for 
instance,  onr  mortality  is  none  the  less  because  we  have  neither 
Smallpox,  nor  Whooping  Cough,  nor  Scarlet  Fever,  nor  Measles — 
the  four  most  prolific  causes  of  death  among  young  chUdren. 
Nevertheless  infant  mortality  in  Port  of  Spain  is  double  that  of 
London.  By  merely  cutting  off  one  disease  from  the  category  of 
diseases,  you  do  not  lessen  the  mortality  of  a  country — 

Precisely  what  Dr.  Watt  proved  of  Glasgow  in  1813, 
and  Dr.  Farr  at  a  later  date  confirmed ;  and  what  the 
comparison  of  the  statistics  of  mortality  in  epidemic  and 
non-epidemic  years  everywhere  illustrates. 

With  the  examination  of  Mr.  Danby  Palmer  Fry.  head 
of  the  legal  department  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  the 
Committee  reverted  to  its  proper  function.  Questioned 
as  to  the  state  of  the  law  and  the  difficulties  connected 
with  its  administration,  Mr.  Fry  showed  that  whilst 
vaccination  was  nominally  compulsory,  any  resolute 
parent  might  disregard  it.  To  make  vaccination  really 
compulsory,  it  would  be  necessary  to  legislate  for  its 
application  by  force,  which  legislation  public  opinion 
would  not  tolerate.  For  himself,  he  thought  that  parental 
conviction  adverse  to  vaccination  was  entitled  to  respect, 
and  he  therefore  suggested — 

8845. — That  it  might,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
n  man  might  not  be  exemj)ted  from  the  penalty  who  takes  an  ostb 
or  makes  an  affirmation  that  he  has  a  conscientious  objection  to 
the  vaccination  of  his  chUd.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be 
similar  in  principle  to  the  statutes  which  prohibited  the  Eccles- 
iastical Courts  from  issuing  execution  against  the  person  of  t 
Quaker,  though  they  might  do  so  against  his  goods,  on  the  express 
ground  that  the  people  called  Quakers  were  known  to  entertain 
conscientious  objections  to  the  payment  of  tithes  and  church  rates. 

Sir  Dominic  Corrigan,  M.D.,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, next  gave  evidence,  and  the  defence  of  vaccination 


I 
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was  resumed.    So  little  did  Sir  Dominie  apprehend  the 
purpose  of  the  Committee  that  he  observed — 

8992. — ^I  think  the  gmt  qoeetian  before  ns  is  whether  Taedna 
poison  ean  eontain  within  itself  sjphilitie  poison  or  anr  aiOux 
poison. 

As  to  the  invaodnation  of  syphilis,  he  was  clear:  it 
was  impossible  Yaocination  induced  no  disease.  Virris 
was  nothing  bat  pare  lymph,  even  when  taken  from  an 
impure  subject:  Vaccination  was  regarded  with  favour 
throughout  Ireland.  It  was  enforced,  bat  it  required  no 
enforcement:  there  was  no  disposition  to  resist  the  law. 
He  disliked  penalties,  and  would  rather  operate  by  ex- 
cluding the  unvaocinated  from  schools,  fact.>ries,  and 
public  employments,  on  the  ground  that  "  they  might 
become  a  mine  of  disease  and  injure  others,"  namely, 
to  the  vaccinated  fortified  against  smallpox ! 

Smallpox  had  been  gradually  declining  in  Ireland 
under  the  influence  of  vaccination,  and  the  disease  was 
then.  2Sth  April,  1S71,  practically  extinct.  F.x>lhardy 
was  the  assertion.  Even  while  Sir  Dominic  was  t^ify- 
ing,  smallpox  had  reappeared :  64 j  die-i  of  it  in  IS71  and 
3,2*8  in  1872.  From  1871  to  1S7.>  there  perished  5,521 
of  smallpox  in  a  land  from  which  it  was  claimed  vaccina- 
tion bad  banished  the  disease ! 

Mr.  James  Fumess  Marson  followei  .Sir  Dominic — a 
fanatical  vaccinator  and  promoter  of  c.>mpaK:>n.  For 
thirty-five  years  surgeon  of  the  Highi;at<e  .Smallpox 
Hospital,  he  had  there  elaborate-!  the  whimsical  notion 
that  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  was  measare*!  by  the 
number  and  character  of  the  cicatrices ;  holding  that — 

4149. — A  large  number  of  the  people  i::  this  eooctrr  are  renr 
badly  vaeanAteiiL,  baricg  but  one  cicatrix  hirllj  perot^tle,  and 
hav«  SmaOpoz  as  bad  as  if  tfaejr  had  never  b«*o  raccinaied  at  aO. 

Confronted  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  vritb  the  f^ct  that 
Dr.  Gregory,  of  wide  experience  and  aduiitted  authority. 
had  expressed  the  contrary  opinion  in  his  w>rk  on 
Eruptive  Fetxm,  saying — 

4870. — Henee  we  mar  leant  bow  Eznall  iinv--n.L=e«  is  .o  W 
attarited  to  the  eteatrix  as  an  eridecce  cf  the  T<eiiccu;-a  or  i 
36 


Marson  was  the  victim  o 
one,  to  which  whatever  stoo* 
Among  his  assertions  and  i 
characteristic  and  illustrativ 

4161. — If  all  ohUdren  were  pi 
from  SmaUpox  would  bfi  less  tl 
cnlties :  there  is  the  opposition  ol 
well  vaccinated. 

4125. — Persons  who  catch  Sn 
not  generally  have  it  until  16  to 

4220. — Smallpox  itself  is  a  mv 
pox  than  Vaccination. 

4186.— Certainly  Smallpox  hi 
precisely  the  same  disease  it  wt 
be  a  thousand  years  hence. 

4148. — "We  have  no  control  ov 
We  have  no  power  whatever  of 
Measles,  and  other  febrile  enipti 

4694. — I  look  upon  hospitEds 
places  I  would  recommend  the 
afford  to  keep  in  bis  house  shonl 

4827-28.— Dr.  Jenner  was  w 
derived  from  Horsegrease:  it  \ 
that  is  set  aside  now. 

4325  and  4697.— I  have  two  st 
the  inoculation  of  a  cow  with  Si 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brusseli 
way. 

4646. — There  was  no  evidemic 
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The  anscrupuloDS  ferocity  which  animated  Marson 
and  his  associates  toward  thoac  who  impugned  their 
practice  is  forcibly  displayed  in  the  following  questions 
and  answers ;  premising  that  Simon  attested  of  Marson 
that  "  ho  was  a  singularly  careful  observer  " — 

4174. — I  suppose  yon  are  aware  there  is  a  strong  feeling  and  a 
great  objection  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  people  against  Vaccina- 
tion? 

Yes,  I  know  tliere  is;  bat  I  nearly  always  find  that  it  is  the 
father  who  objects  and  not  the  moUier;  and  it  makes  it  very 
■aspicious. 

4175. — What  do  you  mean  ? 

The  father  would  like  tlie  family  as  small  as  possible  that  he  has 
to  work  for.     I  am  afraid  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

4176. — Do  you  not  tliink  that  is  giving  credit  to  the  father  for 
looking  much  further  ahead  than  people  in  that  class  of  life 
generally  do  ? 

I  do  not  think  they  have  very  for  to  look  when  the}'  have  their 
daily  bread  to  cam.  \Vliou  the  wages  come  in  on  Saturday  night, 
it  |uretty  often  comes  to  their  mind  bow  the  money  is  disposed  of — 

A  libel  as  atrocious  as  absurd,  and  significant. 

Dr.  Alexander  Wood  was  brought  from  Edinburgh  to 
give  evidence  as  to  Scotland  of  much  the  same  tenor  as 
that  of  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan  concerning  Ireland,  Dr. 
ood's  note  was  clear — "  I  do  not  think,"  he  said,  "  that 
person  has  a  right  to  keep  an  unvaccinated  child  any 
more  than  to  keep  a  mad  dog."  Smallpox  had  been 
prevalent  in  Scotland  for  some  years,  and  had  been  made 
use  of  to  pass  a  Compulsory  Vaccination  Act  in  18G3; 
but  it  was  neither  shown  that  prior  to  that  Act  the 
Scots  were  unvaccinated,  nor  that  it  was  the  unvaccinated 
wl»o  surtered  from  smallpox — apart  from  those  conditions 
of  life  which  make  for  smallpox.  In  the  course  of  nature, 
smallpox  abated  in  Scotland,  and  the  Act  had  the  credit 
of  the  abatement :  the  vaccination  of  the  people  being  so 
complete  that  Dr.  Wood  testified — 

4899. — There  would  not  be  an  unvaccinated  child  in  Scotland  if 
we  had  some  means  of  overtaking  the  migratory  population — the 
railway  navvies  and  tramps,  the  children  bom  by  the  roaditide  and 
under  hedges. 

Ireland,  there  was  little  or  no  resistance  to  the 
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law;  and  as  in  Ireland,  it  was  asserted  that  smallpox 
had  been  stamped  out;  but  as  in  Ireland,  the  assumption 
was  nullified  by  experience.  In  the  epidemic  of  1871-73, 
there  died  of  smallpox  no  fewer  than  5034  in  Vaccinated 
Scotland — a  contradiction  unforeseen  by  Dr.  Wood  and 
the  Committee  before  whom  he  prophesied. 

Sir  William  Jenner  appeared  as  court  physician.  He 
had  advised  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  encourage  vac- 
cination in  the  case  of  all  the  members  of  the  Ro}'aI 
Family,  and  Her  Majesty  had  complied  with  his  advice, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  too.  He  had  had  great  experi- 
ence as  physician  to  the  Children's  Hospital  and  else- 
where, and  had  never  seen  any  serious  illness  or  deaUt 
result  from  vaccination.  His  testimony  as  to  the  harin- 
lessne.ss  of  the  practice  was  umiualified,  and  he  was 
"  unable  to  conceive  of  any  medical  practitioner  of  stand- 
ing disbelieving  in  it,  or  thinking  it  mischievous"; 
adding — 

4521. — I  Bhoiild  consider  I  was  very  mnch  wanting  in  iny  duty, 
and,  in  fact,  deserxiup;  of  pnnLihment,  if  I  neglected  to  tmve  my 
BIX  children  vaccinated. 

He  approved  of  the  compulsory  law,  and  wished  that 
revaocination  was  likewise  compulsory.  As  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  smallpox  and  vaccination,  he  disowned  sufficient 
acquaintance ;  nevertheless  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  smallpox,  as  a  form  of  zymotic  disease  displacing 
other  forms,  or  replaced  by  others,  was  "  a  theory  utterly 
without  foimdation."  Of  course  testimony  of  this  order  j 
was  produced  for  social  rather  than  scientific  encls. 

The  like  was  true  of  Dr.  Gull,  now  Sir  William.  He 
also  professed  to  have  never  seen  any  serious  illness 
caused  by  vaccination ;  nor  did  he  believe  that  vaccin-' ' 
ation  from  a  diseased  child  would  communicate  diseA«>. 
As  a  defence  against  smallpox,  he  held  that  vaccination 
was  as  protective  as  smallpox  itself.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  Legislature  to  enforce  vaccination ;  adding — 

4830. — That  with  our  present  knowledge,  I  elionld  think  il  Ik* 
most  insane  thing  that  any  human  creature  could  think  of  to  giv* 
np  Vaccination. 
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He  had  advised  the  Qovemment  to  accept  no  one  for 
(•ice  in  India  without  revaccination.      Aiked  by  Mr. 
jdlish  whether  he  woulil  take  n  child  by  force  from 
its  parents  and  vaccinate  it,  he  replied — 

4854. — I  oortainly  would ;  just  aa  I  wonld  take  an  ignorant 
oliilil  and  have  it  edncat«d. 

■  Less  judicious  than  Sir  William  Jenner,  Dr.  Gull 
irenttired  on  statistics.  It  having  been  pointed  out 
that  though  smallpox  was  then  epidemic  in  London,  the 
death-rate  was  not  raised  thereby,  he  attributed  the 
result  to  vaccination.  "In  former  times  snjallpox  pro- 
dncod  an  enormous  increase  in  mortality" — 

4780. — I  tliink  wo  teni  of  100,000  people  dying  of  the  disease  in 
epidemics,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  not  double  the  munher.  I 
hardly  like  to  trust  myself  as  to  numbers,  but  when  I  weh  a  pro- 
flMor  of  medicine  at  Guy's  Uospital,  I  brought  those  unmbers 
before  my  clat>s,  and  I  was  astouiiibed  at  the  euormuos  number  of 
deaths  in  a  Smallpox  epidemic.  I  remember  that  takiu$;  all  the 
deatlis  which  had  occurred  in  the  wars  of  Na{ioleon,  they  were  not 
■o  many  by  any  means  as  the  number  of  Uves  which  had  been 
•aved  by  Vaccination  at  that  time.  I  do  not  remember,  at  the 
moment,  the  authority  for  that  statement,  but  I  remember  that 
that  was  the  kind  of  evidence  that  I  had  to  bring  before  the  class. 

Verily  the  class  at  Guy's  had  romance  for  science,  and 
the  Committee  had  similar  entertainuient.  They  were 
told  that  except  for  vaccination  the  epidemic  then  pre- 
valent in  Lomlon  would  result  "  in  a  perfect  pestilence  "; 
for  mortality  among  unvaccinated  populations  "had  been 
something  terrific."  They  had  "  the  history  of  suiallpox 
in  China  and  Intlia,  where  its  etl'ects  had  been  pt.'rfuctly 
depopulating."  "  To  neglect  or  discourage  vaccination 
\n  their  crowded  English  towns  would  bo  much  the  same 
AS  tliriisting  a  fire-brand  into  a  powder  magazinei" 
Before  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  "  Franco  lost 
year  after  year  a  ijuarter  of  a  million  of  inhabitantis 
(250,000)  by  smallpox ";  and  so  forth  and  so  forth ; 
assertions  without  warrant  outside  tlio  inteutioi)  to  ex- 
cite fear  in  order  to  obtain  confidence. 

The  next  witnes.s  was  Dr.  Charles  West,  for  twenty 
years  physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Children,  London, 


where  children  under  two  years  old  were  not  received — 
at  ages  when  the  immediate  effects  of  vaccination  are 
obliterated  or  forgotten.  Vaccination,  in  his  opinion, 
prevented  or  mitigated  smallpox.  "It  had,  no  doubt, 
the  effect  in  many  case.s  of  developing  a  disposition  to 
some  forms  of  skin  disease,  especially  eczema;"  but  on 
the  whole  it  was  not  injurious.  In  the  course  of  his 
immense  experience  he  had  only  known  of  one  child 
whose  death  was  due  to  erysipelas  caused  by  vaccination. 
He  had  no  proof  of  the  invaccination  of  syphilis. 

There  was  nothing  peculiar  about  Dr.  West's  evidence. 
It  was  according  to  professional  orthodoxy,  from  which 
it  would  have  required  more  than  ordinary  courage  torn 
depart.  Medical  men  by  the  gross  could  have  been  putf 
up  to  deliver  similar  evidence  ;  but  what  was  it  worth  ? 
The  medical  mind  is  fixed  in  two  directions  ;  first,  that 
vaccination  prevents  smallpox,  or  mitigates  it ;  and 
.second,  that  it  induces  a  harmless  disease ;  a  couple  of 
conclusions  that  it  seems  possible  to  maintain  in  presence 
of  a  vast  array  of  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

If  any  one  chooses  to  assert  that  vaccination  prevents 
smallpox  or  mitigates  it.  How  can  he  be  confuted  ?  The 
prevented  smallpox  is  hid  in  the  unknown,  likewise  the  j 
severity  that  has  been  mitigated.  Again,  if  vaccination  J 
be  held  harmless,  any  instance  of  its  ill  effects  can  be 
resolved  into  coincidence  with  a  sneer  at  the  vulgar 
fallacy  of  converting  post  hoc  into proptei- hoc.  Possessed 
with  these  notions,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  assert  with 
Dr.  Stevens,  for  example,  "  No  man  has  seen  more  of| 
vaccination  than  I  have,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  any  bad 
effect  from  the  practice."  None  are  so  blind  as  those 
whose  business  it  is  not  to  see ;  or  as  Mr,  Aubrey  De 
Vere  has  it,  "  Prejudice,  which  sees  what  it  pleases,  can- 
not see  what  is  plain."  It  is,  I  contend,  plainly  impossi 
ble  to  inflict  a  disease  like  Vaccinia,  in  any  of  its 
varieties,  without  injury  to  the  extent  of  the  disease; 
without  intensifying  active  or  exciting  latent  disease;, 
or  without  the  risk  of  conveying  other  inoculable  disease 
from  the  vaccinifer. 
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"  The  great  question  before  the  Committee,"  said  Sir 
Dominic  Corrigan,  "  is  whether  vaccine  poison  can  con- 
tain within  itself  sj'philitic  or  any  other  poison  " — the 
great  terror  being  syphilitic  poison.  That  question 
the  next  Mritness,  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  an  expert  in 
wphilis,  determined.  He  had  been  called  to  examine 
thirteen  persons,  mostly  young  adults,  engaged  in  a 
London  shop,  who  had  been  revaccinated  by  order  of 
their  employer  during  the  prevalent  smallpox  panic. 
The  vaccinifer  was  "  a  fine,  full-jirown,  healthv  child," 
yet  It  conveyed  syphilis,  beyond  mistake,  to  11  of  the  13 
vaccinated.  Mr.  Hutchinson  allowed  that  the  vaccinator 
was  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  disa.ster,  saying — 

608'2. — I  very  mnch  doubt  wbetber  it  could  have  been  avoided 
hy  inspection.  The  child  looked  healthy,  and  it  had  passed  at  the 
Vaccine  Station  ae  healthy. 

Having  similar  cases  within  his  experience,  and  con- 
vinced "  that  syphilis  can  be  communicated  in  the  act  of 
vaccination,"  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  asked  by  Mr.  Candlish 
whether  he  was  aware  that  the  medical  profession  in 
general  denied  the  possibility,  he  replied — 

6040. — I  am  not  aware  that  the  authorities  on  the  subject  deny 
it ;  I  believe  that  several  of  them  hold  it  very  clearly  ;  I  am  aware 
tlukt  the  K^neral  opinion  of  the  profession  is  perhaps  opposed  to 
it,  bat  not  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  carefiuly  investigated  the 
iinestion. 

To  reduce  the  effect  of  testimony  so  injurious  to  vac- 
cination, it  was  attempted  to  make  out  that  the  danger 
was  limited  to  virus  tainted  with  blood  ;  and  although 
Mr.  Hutchinson  conceded  that  blood  might  be  the  me- 
dium of  transmission,  it  was  undecided. 

6073. — It  is  not  a  subject  on  which  I  shonlj  like  to  infer  acy- 
thing  ;  I  should  like  to  have  experiments  and  facts. 

Subsequent  experience  has  shown  that  with  blood  or 

ithout  blood,  .syphilis  may  be  invaccinated.     Still,  Mr. 

Hutchinson,  as  an  advocate  of  vaccination,  and  of  its 

auLsory  infliction,  "  considering  it  of  the  utmost  ne- 

and   importance,"  conceded   that  the  risk  was 


infinitesimal ;  but  (as  was  remarked  at  the  time)  anle 
the  diffusion  of  syphilis  were  infinitesimal,  there  was  no 
ground  for  the  assumption  of  an  infinitesimal  mk.    Aa| 
Mr.  Hutchinson  admitted — 

5089. — I  believe  there  are  oases  of  latent  Syphilis  whieh  oannot 
be  ilet«cte(l  by  any  medical  man,  unless  he  exaiulaes  into  the  hit- 
tory  of  the  child  as  well  as  its  appearance. 

Mr.  James  Neighbour,  vaccination  officer  of  St.  Luke's,! 
Middlesex,  a  district  of  60,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  poor.j 
described  the  operation  of  the  Vaccination  Acts.  He  met  | 
with  little  resistance  to  the  law ;  the  births  were  vacci- 
nated up  to  the  repstration  point,  but  he  had  no  clieck  I 
on  those  who  mifjht  neglect  or  evade  registration,  orj 
leave  or  settle  in  St.  Luke's. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Seaton,  as  select  representative  of  the  official 
vaccine  rirjij,  was  reserved  for  the  consummation  of  the 
inquiry.     To  review  his  evidence,  delivered  with  much 
elaboration,   would    be    to   repeat   much    of   our    story. ' 
Vaccination  was  afresh  set  forth  as  "  a  perfectly  safe  and  I 
efficient  prophylactic  against  .smallpox,  which  might  bo] 
aa  reasonably  disputed  as  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid." 
Nevertheless,  the  perfectly  .safe  and  efficient  variety  of  | 
vaccination  was  neither  defined  by  the  witness,  nor  de- 
manded by  the  Conmiittee — whether  with  horsegreaso 
cowpox,  cowpox,   horsepox,  or   smallpox    cowpox;    Anl 
omission  that  illustrates  tlie  slovenly  and  credulous  habit  I 
of  those  concerned — a  19th  century  miracle  and  wysUTy.l 
being  under  discussion,  and  matter  and  mode  being  tAkenl 
for  granted  under  cover  of  a  word  ! 

Throughout  Seaton's  evidence,  smallpox  was  treatol 
as  an  isolated  disease,  which  might  be  d«alt  with  speci- 
fically and  exterminated  without  reference  to  other 
fevers,  the  common  mortality  being  reduced  to  the  extent 
of  its  reduction:  no  relation  being  recognised  betweeo 
fever  and  fever,  epidemic  and  epidemic — 

5S44. — Epidemics  of  Smallpox,  like  epidemics  of  other  ttimiaiM. 
come  and  go  iiccording  to  laws  which  wo  have  not  made  out.  Ttitir 
vary  in  their  iutcntdty,  and  vary  in  their  power  of  diffusion.  I 
have  no  explanation  to  offer  why  the  present  epidemic  (1871)  (houM 


• 


be  ao  much  more  intense  than  the  epidemio  of  18G3,  any  more 
than  I  c&n  tell  why  the  epideiuio  of  18C3  Hhooltl  have  been  more 
fevere  than  the  subsequent  epidemio  of  1866-67 ;  or  why  one  Cholera 
or  Scarlet  Fever  epidemio  should  be  bo  much  more  bital  than  an- 
other Cholera  or  boarlet  Fever  epidemic — 

Yet  when  explanation  was  offered,  namely,  tliat  the 
febrile  disease  of  a  community  is  a  measure  of  ita  sanitary 
ji^berrations ;  that  whilst  the  forms  of  fevers  may  vary,  the 
activity  of  one  form  is  balanced  by  the  quiescence  of 
others,  the  tale  of  death  beinr;  eijual — the  explanation 
was  waved  aside ;  and  why  ?  Because  it  did  not  make 
for  the  glory  of  vaccination  ! 

Curiously,  and  for  a  different  reason.  Malthus  argued, 
AS  wc  now  argue,  that  if  vaccination  could  exterminate 
smallpox,  not  a  life  would  be  saved — supposing,  let  us 
add,  no  change  effected  in  the  conditions  out  or  which 
smallpox  and  cognate  maladies  arise.  Thus  Malthus 
*rTote — 

I  am  far  from  donbtine  that  milUons  of  human  beings  have  been 
dcatroyed  by  Smallpox;  but  were  its  devastationB,  as  Dr.  llnyaiath 
knppoMB,  many  times  greater  than  the  Pl&Kue,  I  should  Httll  doubt 
whether  the  averai;e  poimlation  of  the  earth  bad  beou  dimiuiiihed 
by  them  by  a  ungle  unit.  Smallpox  is  certainly  one  of  tli«  cbau- 
o«l«,  and  a  very  broad  one,  which  Nature  huh  r  the  lart 

thouDand  years  to  keep  down  population ;  but  I  en  closed 

othoTB  would  have  become  wider,  or  new  ones  nould  have  been 
formed.  For  tny  own  pnrt  I  feci  not  the  glighte<.t  dmibt,  that,  if 
the  U)!'  \  should  extirpate  ^  we  uhall 

liod  u  lence  iu  the  iiicreuxi  y  of  «oma 

oibor  diseases. ' 

Liko  Simon  and  Marson,  Seaton  had  his  insult  for  the 
opponent.s  of  Smallpox.  Simon  charged  them  with  igno- 
rance and  dishonesty ;  and  Mar.son,  with  the  desire  to 
lutve  their  families  reduced  by  smallpox.  Seaton  held  that 
they  enjoyed  martyrdom  and  courted  imprisonment,  in 
order  to  get  .silver  watches  from  their  admirers  on  their 
releaHe !  Here  imputation  was  self-revelatidn.  Seaton 
had  won  place  and  pay  by  his  promotion  uf  Static  vacci- 
nation ;  and  absurdly  ascribed  to  his  antagonista  bis  own 
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venality.  Indeed,  his  evidence  throughout  was  pervaded 
by  the  temper  and  tactics  of  the  quack,  with  an  end  to 
promote  per  /eta  et  ncfus.  Asked  what  would  happen  if 
compulsion  were  withdrawn  from  vaccination,  he  an- 
swered— 

5510. — Simply  an  awful  increase  in  the  mortality  from  Smallpoi, 
and  a  considerable  increase  therefore  in  the  amount  o(  mortaUty  iu 
the  kingdom. 

The  t}'pical  answer  of  the  quack  when  his  dupe  hesi- 
tates over  his  prescription  is,  "  You'll  see  then  what  will 
happen  ! "  When  vaccination  was  not  compulsory  prior 
to  1853,  nothing  "awful"  happened;  it  had  been  com- 
puLsory  for  fourteen  years  in  1871,  and  yet  in  1871  the 
kingdom  was  under  experience  of  the  severest  smallpox 
epidemic  of  the  century  !  Nevertheless,  the  anticipation 
of  Malthus  was  fulfilled :  there  was  no  proof  that  the 
average  mortality  was  increased  by  a  single  unit. 

The  evidence  concluded,  a  draft  report  was  drawn  up 
by  the  medical  officials,  submitted  to  the  Committee,  ana 
after  some  trivial  alterations,  agreed  to.     The  character! 
of  the  report  may  be  estimated  from  this  its  second! 
article — 

That  Cowpox  affords,  if  not  an  absolute,  yet  a  very  great  protee- 
tion  against  an  attack  of  Smallpox;  and  an  alnioat  abtoluie  jrr>J 
Uction  agaitut  death  from  thai  ditetue — 

And  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  deaths  from  small 

Eox  among  the  vaccinated  and  rovaccinated  were  recorJe 
y  thousands ! 

Against  the  evidence  in  favour  of  vaccination.  th« 
prevalence  of  the  present  (1871)  smallpox  eptdomie 
especially  in  London,  was  alleged,  and  the  awkward  cir- 
cumstance was  thus  tried  to  be  evaded — 

Your  Committee,  however,  believe  that,  on  the  one  hand,  ii  Ykc- 
oination  had  not  been  general,  this  epidemic  mii^ht  have  b««oaw  • 
pestilence  as  destructive  as  Smallpox  has  often  been  whari  Ibt 
population  has  been  unprotected ;  and  that,  on  the  other  bMi^  if 
this  {ireventive  had  been  universal,  the  epidemic  ooold  not  han 
approached  its  present  extent. 
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There  ia  no  arguing  against  what  might  have  been. 
^Vhen  Sangrado's  patients  died,  he  averred  that  if  only 
they  had  been  bled  more  and  taken  more  water,  they 
would  indi.sputably  have  recovered  ;  and  Sangrado  had 
believers.  So  when  vaccination  does  not  save  from  small- 
pox, we  are  a-ssured,  "  Ah,  but  it  would,  if  only  there  had 
been  more  of  it."  Descending  from  fancy  to  experience, 
— from  what  might  have  been  to  wliat  A««  been,  there  is 
no  record  of  a  worse  epidemic  in  England  than  that  of 
1871-72.  The  only  one  to  compare  witli  it  was  the  epi- 
demic of  1838-40,  which  occurred  when  not  50  per  cent 
of  the  English  were  vaccinated  ;  but  they  fared  no  worse 
than  in  1871-72,  when  the  number  of  vaccinated  was 
doubled. 

The  proper  business  of  the  Ck)mmittee  lay  in  legisla- 
tion, and  their  report  thereon  took  thi.s  form — 

There  appear  to  have  been  several  cases  of  infliction  of  more  than 
one  fine  or  ImpriBonment  in  regard  to  the  same  child ;  and  your 
Committee,  though  by  no  means  admitting  the  right  of  the  parent 
to  expose  his  chihl  or  his  neiglibour's  to  the  risk  of  Smallpox,  must 
express  great  doubt  whether  the  object  of  the  law  is  gained  by  thus 
oontinoing  a  long  contest  with  the  convictions  of  the  parent. 

The  pnblio  opinion  of  the  neighbourhood  may  sympathise  witli  a 
p«rent  thns  prosecuted,  and  may  in  conBe(iuenco  be  excited  against 
the  law  ;  and  after  all,  though  the  parent  be  fined  or  imprisoned, 
the  child  may  remain  unvacciuated.  In  such  a  case  the  law  can 
only  triumph  by  tlie  forcible  Vaccination  of  the  child. 

In  enactments  of  this  nature,  when  the  State,  in  attempting  to 
lUfil  the  duty,  finds  it  necessary  to  disregard  tlie  wi^i  of  the  parent, 
it  ia  most  important  to  secure  the  support  of  pubUc  opinion  ;  and, 
•s  your  Committee  cannot  recommend  that  a  policeman  should 
be  empowered  to  take  a  baby  from  it«  mother  to  tlie  Vaccine  Sta- 
tion— a  measure  which  could  only  be  justified  by  an  extreme  neoes- 
they  would  recommend  that,  whenever  in  any  case  two 
ties,  or  one  full  penalty  (2()s.l,  have  been  imposed  upon  n 
,  the  magistrate  should  not  impose  any  further  penalty  in 
reepect  of  the  same  child. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  parent's  declaration  of  belief  that 
Vaeeination  is  injurious  might  be  pleaded  against  any  penalty,  bnt 
Toor  Committee  believe  Uiat  if  the  law  were  thns  ohanged  it  would 
Moome  a  dead  letter,  prosecutions  would  soon  cease,  and  the  oliil- 
dren  of  the  many  apathetic  and  neglectful  parents  would  be  left 
anraccinatod,  as  well  as  the  children  Of  the  few  opponents  of  Vac- 
eiiiAtion. 
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The  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  c^  "oiin- 

istrative,  were  embodied  in  a  Bill,  passed  '■  .ioox 

of  Commons  on  loth  August  The  tenth  clause,  iiiuiting 
penalties,  was  the  subject  of  a  short  debate,  and  was  ou- 
ried  on  a  division  by  57  to  12.  When  the  Bill  was  brou^t 
before  the  House  of  Lords  on  18th  August,  Lord  Redes- 
dale  moved  to  omit  clause  10,  saying — 

The  clause  exempts  pci-sonB  who  have  been  fined  the  fall  penalij, 
or  two  penalties  of  any  amount,  from  any-  further  proceedings.  Tha 
clause  bos  been  bailed  with  triumph  by  the  opponents  of  Xaeeia^ 
tiou,  who  justly  think  it  destroys  Uie  whole  effect  of  the  oompol- 
sory  law.  The  poor  will  naturally  arjjne  that,  if  the  rich  »r«  lei  off 
with  a  fine  of  20s.,  the  penalty  ought  In  their  ease  to  be  redneed; 
and  snob  a  resistance  to  the  measure  will  spring  up,  that  the  whole 
Iiurpose  of  the  former  Acts  will  bo  done  away. 

Viscount  Halifax  replied — 

I  hope  the  House  will  not  strike  out  the  claone,  oa  it  mi^hl 
entail  the  loss  of  the  Bill.  I  admit  there  are  objeotioos  to  its  prin- 
ciple;  but  it  has  been  unanimously  recommended  h:-  a  CMiimitt«e 
irf  the  House  of  Commons.    Determined  opposition  I.  Tend 

to  Vaccination  by  a  limited  number  of  persons  ou   ,  shich 

I  deem  unreasonable  ;  but,  nevertheless,  whilst  this  leeUog  exists, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  >Ir.  Simon,  the  medical  officer  to  the  Pdi 
Council,  that  it  is  unwise  to  insist  upon  anything  which  i» 
dispensable  ;  and,  further,  that  the  penalty  now  propo« 
answer  all  the  practical  purposes  of  the  Act.  It  is  desirable 
public  feeling  should  go  with  the  Act,  which  will  be  the  cose,  lisel 
the  exceptions  will  bo  very  few ;  whereas  an  adverse  feeling  WMJ 
be  excited  to  the  prejudice  of  (he  Act,  if  even  a  few  proMeatiou 
are  persisted  in.  The  strongest  advocates  of  Vaccination  dtpn- 
catc  repeated  fines  and  imprisonments,  which  leave  the  defendiAti' 
children  unvaccinated. 

Lord  Redesdale  rejoined — 

I  presume  the  noble  Visoount  thinks  it  nselan  to  fine  a 
more  than  once  for  drunkenness  ?   The  olanse  sntrendets  the 
principle  of  Compulsory  Vaccination. 

On  the  question  whether  the  clause  should  stand  uii 
of  the  Bill,  their  Lordships  divided : — Contenta  7  ;  Non^ 
contents,  8 ;  Majoritj',  1.     Resolved  in  the  negative, 

On  the  19th  August  the  House  of  Commons  considei 
the  Lords'  amendment,  when  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  oliserved— ' 

The  House  of  Lords  bos  struck  out  of  the  Bill  the  10th  Clant* 
the  important  clause  which  mitigates  penalties.    That  elaoM 
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pMsed  tQ  this  Honse  bj  a  majority  of  57  to  12,  and  expunged  in 
the  other  House  by  a  majority  of  8  to  7,  tlie  total  number  of  peers 
voting  being  just  equal  to  the  number  of  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  which,  after  long  and  careful  conidderation,  came  to  a 
unanimous  conclnsnou  in  favour  of  the  clause.  I  should  have  no 
itation  in  asking  the  House  to  disagree  to  the  amendment,  if 
Nfc  period  of  the  session  would  allow  of  snob  disagreement  being 
lUde  witbont  loss  of  the  Bill ;  but  us  that  is  not  the  cose,  and  as 
•nob  ft  course  may  involve  the  loss  of  the  Bill,  which  effects  seyeral 
great  improvements,  I  fear  the  House  has  no  choice,  and  must  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  Although  the  clause  is  doubtless  an  impor- 
tant one,  I  may  remark  it  is  not  necessary  to  other  parts  of  the 
Bill,  and,  with  Smallpox  raging  in  the  country  as  it  is,  I  think  it 
will  not  be  safe  to  postpone  the  measure.  I  regret  the  omission  of 
the  clause,  because  in  my  opinion  it  strikes  a  heavy  blow  at  the 
principle  of  Compulsory  Vaccination,  which  their  Lordships,  as 
well  as  I,  think  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  country.  I  move 
that  the  House  agree  to  the  Lords'  amendment. 

Mr.  M'Laren  said — 

Whilst  I  concur  in  the  course  proposed,  I  hope  tlie  Government 
may  lose  no  time  in  bringing  in  a  Bill  to  enact  the  clause  that  is 
dropped. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  repeated  penalties  con- 
tinue to  this  day. 


CHAPTER  XLIT. 
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The  temper  and  conduct  of  Parliament  satisfied  Mr. 
Qibba  and  his  a.ssociatos  that  they  must  turn  again  to 
the  people  and  achieve  success  through  their  instruction, 
enlightenment  ami  fears.  At  tliis  juncture,  however, 
tho  labours  of  Mr.  Gibbs  terminated.  Ho  had  married 
Miss  Griffiths  (for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Ladio-t' 
Sanitary  Association),  and  had  gone  with  her  on  a  tour 
through  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  meetings  and 
discussing  the  evidence  and  report  of  the  House  of 
Ck)inmons  Committee.     Uis  laist  public  appearance  wa.s 
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at  Cork ;  proceeding  thence  to  Dublin,  he 
after  a  short  illness  on  1st  December,  1871. 

The  removal  of  Mr.  Gibbs  was  a  severe  discourage- 
ment; but  a  good  cause  may  always  be  trusted  to  evolve 
its  own  prophets.  Mrs.  Gibbs,  as  became  a  wise  woman, 
felt  that  she  could  not  better  honour  her  husband  than 
by  consecrating  herself  to  his  work.  She  formed  thafl 
Mother's  Anti  -  Compulsory  Vaccination  League  ;  and  ™ 
until  her  own  death,  10th  November,  1878,  devoted  her 
training,  experience  and  intelligence  to  awakening  anj 
interest  in  those  divine  laws  of  life  of  which  a  practice] 
like  vaccination  Ls  a  deliberate  negation. 

In  1872  Mr.  John  Pickering,  of  Leeds,  in  conjunctioal 
with  Mr.  Henry  Pitman,  started  the  The  Anti-  Vuccinator 
fortnightly,  and  continued  it  for  a  year,     Tt)  maintain^ 
such  a  journal  is  far  from  easy.     As  Napoleon  111.  ob- 
served to  Cobden,  "There  are  a  good  many  free-traders j 
in  France,  but  you  must  remember  that  the  people  aral 
not  organised,  whilst  the  trades  which  prey  upon  thai 
people  are  organised  and  are  always  alert."     To  over- 
throw  the   trade   in  vaccination,  established,  endowed 
and  enforced,  is  to  encounter  the  enmity  and  oppositioaj 
of  the  oi'ganised  profession  at  whose  instigation  and  fori 
whose  advantage  vaccination  was  established,  endowed! 
and  enforced;  and  to  effect  the  overthrow,  it  is  nece.>ssary| 
to  I'aise  up  a  countervailing  force  among  a  public  apa- 
thetic, ignorant,  and  credulous  as  to  medical  niystone 
The  overthrow  might  be  thought  hopeless  were  it  not 
for  the  leverage  alforded  by  the  compulsory  law.     Every 
(larent  who  has  wisdom  and  love  enough  to  refu$o  toil 
have  his  child  vaccinated,  is  enabled  to  bear  his  tr 
in  court,  to  have  it  certified  by  fine  or  impri- 
and  to  have  his  triumph  published  for  encouragement 
and  repetition.    There  is  no  preaching  like  such  pract 
for  which  the  evil  law  itself  provides  opportunity. 

Mr.  Pickering  was  fined  over  and  over  again,  and  in] 
his  Anti-Viicoi^uttor  he  proved  abundantly  that  he  had] 
reason  and  science  without  end   for   his  steadfast  rl^- 
sistance  to  the  legalised  superstition.    In  187(j  he 
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enabled  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  truth  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten,  especially  in  Yorkshire.  The  statistics  of  the 
Leeds  Sojallpox  Hospital  had  been  published  after  the 
fashion  of  similar  concoctions — an  insignificant  mortality 
among  the  vaecinaied  being  set  against  a  prodigious 
mortality  among  the  unvaccinated.  The  statistics  were 
denounced  as  fictitious,  and  proof  of  the  accusation  being 
demanded,  Mr.  Pickering  produced  the  proof.*  The  re- 
quisite inquiry  was  tedious  and  difficult ;  and  because 
tetlious  and  difficult  it  was  presumed  it  would  never  be 
attempted,  and  that  impunity  was  assured.  The  exposure 
demonstrated  afresh  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  collocation  of  figures  by  those  whose  pride  and 
interest  are  committed  to  a  foregone  conclusion. 

The  severity  of  the  compulsory  law  is  subject  to 
frequent  abatement  in  its  administration  by  poor  law 
guardians.  They  appoint  and  pay  vaccination  officers, 
and  it  is  for  them  tu  consider  and  to  .sanction  repeated 
prosecutions.  Hence  a  majority,  or  an  energetic  minority 
of  guardians  adverse  to  vaccination  may  do  much  to 
frustrate  its  public  administration.  What  is  practicable 
in  this  way  was  shown  by  the  Keighley  guardians  in 
1876.  They  ilecliried  to  prosecute;  they  disregarded  tl»e 
admonitions  of  the  Local  Uovcrnment  Board;  and  they  re- 
fused to  obey  a  mandamus  issued  from  the  Queen's  Bench. 
They  were  thereon  arrested  for  contempt  of  court,  and 
committed  to  York  Castle,  from  which  they  were  re- 
leased after  nominal  submission.  They  were  re-electeil 
by  the  ratepayers,  and  did  as  before,  l>ut  more  discreetly. 

There  is  a  proverb  about  taking  a  liorse  to  the  water 
and  trying  to  make  him  drink,  which  applies  to  legisla- 
tion when  equally  disliked  by  those  expected  to  enforce 
it  and  by  those  on  whom  it  is  to  be  enforced.  Under 
such  conditions  the  compulsory  act  is  of  no  effect  in 
Keighley:  those  who  like  may  be  vaccinated,  and  those 
who  do  not,  need  not     The  majority  are  unvaccinated 
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and  nowhere  is  smallpox  less  feared.     In  several  to\ 
where  public  sentiment  is  similarly  enlightened,  some 
thing  of  the  same  freedom  is  enjoyed.     In  many  parishe 
it  is  the  rule  to  di-sallow  repeated  prosecutions :  the  ve 
cination  officer  fulfils  his  commission  in  prosecuting  one 
and  then  his  hand  is  stayed.     In  some  parishes  tho!«i 
who  are  known  to  be  opposed  to  vaccination  are  passed 
over  on  the  tacit  understandinjj  that  they  keep  <]uiet  i 
to   their  indulgence;  a  course  of  procedure  extrcmelj 
injurious  to  the  good  cause,  damping  enthusiasm   and 
suppressing   that   conflict  and    agitation    by   which   it 

[>ro8pers.     In  other  parishe.s  no  quarter  is  allowed :  tb^l 
aw  is  worked  with  rigour.     Prosecution  follows  prose^ 
cution  until  either  fury  exhausts  itself,  or  the  noncon- 
formist is  driven  elsewhere. 

Such  persistent  prosecution  often  becom&s  a  public 
scandal.     To  a  parent  with  adequate  means,  the  finoifl 
and  costs  are  trivial,  and  are  amply  repaid  by  the  sati»B 
faction  of  setting  guardians  and  justices  at  defiance,  and 
publishing  far  and  wide  his  contempt  for  the  vaccir 
superstition.      On  the  other  hand,  a  parent  in  humble 
circumstances  is  often  put  to  cruel  straits  between  hi 
love  and  duty  to  his  child  and  the  comfort  of  conformity^ 

In  the  difficulty  thus  created  by  the  law,  the  Lo 
Oovernmont  Board  is  frequently  appealed  to  for  advice: 
and  in  187 (J  tlie  Board,  at  that  time  under  the  ptesidencj 
of  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  addressed  a  letter  of  counsel  to  tlie ' 
Eve-sham  guardians,  which,  translated  from  official  cir- 
cumlocution, came  to  this  —  Prosecute  until  you  are 
satistied  your  antagonist  cannot  be  overcome  :  then  con- 
sider whether  you  had  not  better  de.sist;  for  he  may 
obtain  .sympathy,  and  the  law  and  the  rite  alike  suffer 
discredit  in  public  estimation.  In  Cowper's  words,  "Safe 
policy,  but  hateful."  This  Evesham  letter  has  Ix-come  a 
standard  document,  and  is  regularly  posted  b\'  the  Board 
to  guardians  in  perplexity  as  to  the  extent  of  vengeance 
they  should  execute.  Such  is  the  variety  of  valour  i 
taught  from  Whitehall — "  Fight  until  you  discover  you  fl 
are  not  likely  to  prevail;  and  take  care  to  leave  off  beioro  ^ 
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yon  make  yourselves  hateful  or  ridiculous"     Law  was 
never,  perhaps,  reduced  to  baser  terras. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  modify  the  law 
as  recommendeil  by  the  Vaccination  Committee  of  1871 
and  approved  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Pease 
(now  Sir  Jaseph)  introduced  a  bill  with  that  purpose  in 
1872  and  1878,  limiting  the  penalty  in  any  case  to  20s„ 
but  without  success.  In  1880  the  Gladstone  administra- 
tion, fresh  from  tlie  country,  and  Hushed  with  good  inten- 
tions, brought  forward  a  similar  bill,  but  dropped  it  in 
abject  fright  in  consequence  of  the  clamour  of  the  medical 
trade  unions,  who  fancied  their  vested  interest  in  vac- 
cination endangered.  Nevertheless,  those  responsible  for 
the  law  at  the  Local  Government  Board  avow  their  dis- 
approbation of  repeated  prosecutioas,  and  regret  that 
Parliament  does  not  appear  to  be  of  a  like  mind,  reckless 
of  the  fact  that  Parliament  is  rarely  unwilling  to  consent 
to  an  administrative  change  when  those  in  authority 
skate  the  reasons  for  it,  and  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
^viiig  them  effect. 

lir.  Forster,  when  moving  for  the  Committee  of  1871 
in  tb*  House  of  Commons,  .spoke  as  if  no  member  wa<t 
prepared  to  dispute  the  efficacy  of  vacciuation  against 
siroallpox ;  ami,  though  the  assumption  was  excessive,  it 
was  not  far  from  correct.     Even  Mr.  Candlish  only  ob- 

Bted  to  the  injustice  of  compulsion.  Since  then  consi- 
_j*nble  progreits  has  been  made.  Mr.  P.  A-  Taylor,  who 
shared  the  jjosition  of  Mr.  Candlish,  subseijucutly  e.xam- 
ined  the  history  and  evidences  of  vaccination  for  liimself, 
with  the  inevitable  result:  he  discovered  that  he  had 
imposed  upon,  and  having  made  sure,  straightway 

jan  to  make  known  his  discovery  to  others.  Mr.  C. 
Hopwood,  equally  enlightened,  moved  Parliament  for 
various  statistical  returns  which  exhibited  the  influence 
of  enforced  vaccination,  in  authentic  form  and  on  a 
national  scale,  as  a  factor  of  death  and  a  communicator 
and  aggravator  of  other  maladies.  In  conjunction,  Mr. 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Hopwood  have  raised  the  standard  of 
resistance  to  vaccination  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
38 
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what  Mr.  Fonter  in  1871  set  forth  as  indispa table,  is 
now  openly  and  unaaswerablj  disputed  ;  for  those  who 
have  come  to  the  defence,  like  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  and  Sit 
Charles  Dilke,  have  been  convict^  of  unquestionable 
mis-atatements  which  could  only  pass  muster  as  addresse<l 
to  uncritical  cr-sdulity. 

Parliament  is  the  creature  of  public  opinion,  and  to 
arouse  and  inform  that  opinion  and  to  bring  it  to  fruit 
ill  legislation,  it  is  necessary*  to  agitate  and  to  organise 
Consequent  on  the  death  of  Mr.  R  B.  Gibbs  in  1871,  tht 
League,  of  which  he  was  leader,  underwent  a  course 
of  vicissitude  until,  in  1876,  it  was  revived  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  William  Hume-Rothery,  with  the 
Natio'nal  Anti- Compulsory  Vaccination  Rcjyyrter  for 
its  organ,  edited  by  Mrs.  Hume-Rothery.  The  energy 
and  ability  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hume-Rsthery  hava 
brought  to  their  arduous  enterprise  have  been  unwearied 
and  conspicuous — their  self-consecration  has  been  unre- 
served. Sometimes  they  have  been  charged  with  vehe- 
mence and  intolerance,  but  when  we  consider  the  craft 
with  which  they  are  confronted  on  one  side,  and  the  cre- 
dulity on  the  other,  the  misery  and  mortality  resulting 
from  the  cruel  practice,  and  the  monstrous  oppression 
exercbed  on  those  who  resist  the  despicable  superstition, 
it  is  not  easy  to  be  calm,  or  to  adjust  invective  to  b 
scruple.  "Thou  shouldst  not  speak  so  strongly.  John," 
said  a  Friend  to  her  husband,  when  denouncing  some 
iniquity.  "Ah!  Jane,"  he  replied,  "thou  knowest  uol 
what  I  keep  back." 

It  is  frequently  said  that  anti-vaccinators  are  fanatical, 
which  may  be  more  or  less  true ;  but  if  in  quest  of  fann- 
ticism,  where  .shall  we  find  it  so  ruthless,  so  untruthful, 
or  80  mercenary  as  among  vaccinators  ?  Take  for  ex- 
ample, Jenner,  or  Ring,  or  Seaton,  or  Marson,  or  Simon. 
The  fury  of  anti-vaccinators  stands  excused  by  the 
strongest  reason  that  can  justify  or  ennoble  fury.  If  »■ 
father  has  a  child  injured  or  killed  by  vaccination,  anii 
is  threatened  (as  is  often  the  case)  with  a  second  attnck 
on  his  family  life,  with  what  temper  may  he  be  expected 
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to  regard  the  law  ?  When  Macdutt'; 
slaughtered,  it  was  only  in  Macbeth 's  blood  that  he  could 
ease  his  soul,  and  with  Macduff  goes  the  sympathy  of 
every  human  heart.  So  it  is  with  those  bereaved  by 
vaccination ;  only  for  them  there  is  no  personal  Macbeth 
to  receive  his  deserts,  but  a  bodiless  law. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  philosophise  over  other  people's 
wrongs,  or  advise  forbearance  where  there  is  no  sense  of 
hurt;  but  fury  and  indignation  constitute  the  natural 
reaction  against  outrage  and  injustice,  and  where  feeble 
or  absent  denote  defective  moral  sensibility.  Neverthe- 
less, fury  and  indignation  are  poorly  spent  if  allowed  to 
exhaust  themselves  in  vituperation.  Their  proper  use 
u»  to  give  vigour  to  action,  and,  invested  in  prudence,  to 
achieve  swift  and  sure  redemption.    Wise  is  the  advice — 

"  Prune  thon  thy  words,  the  thotighU  control 
That  o'er  thee  swell  nnd  tlirong : 
Tljey  will  condense  within  thy  sool, 
And  change  to  purpose  strong." 

The  National  League  holds  an  annual  conference  in 
some  convenient  centre,  to  which  representatives  from 
affiliated  societies  are  appointed.  Many  of  these  societies 
cooperate  for  the  defence  of  their  members  under  prose- 
cution;  they  organise  public  meetings  and  discussions; 
provide  lectures;  distribute  tracts;  bring  to  light  vacci- 
nation diiiasterH ;  frustrate  the  attempts  of  medical  men 
to  got  up  smallpox  panics ;  and,  in  short,  to  do  all  in  their 
power  t<">  turn  contidence  aside  from  a  magical,  mislead- 
ing and  mi.schievous  prescription  to  trust  in  the  common 
conditions  of  health,  as  veriKed  by  science  and  continual 
experience. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  societies  excite  much 
annoyance  and  evoke  much  bad  language  from  the  prac- 
titioners whose  craft  they  discredit  and  despoil.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  British  Medical  Association,  in  a  petition 
addressed  to  Government  in  1879,  protesting  against  any 
relaxation  of  the  compulsory  law,  and  signed  by  several 
thousand  members  of  the  profe^ision,  gave  voice  to  the 
trade  grievance — 
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The  outory  against  Compulsory  Vaccination  is  mainly  due  to 
certain  interested  persona  [interested  in  what .']  who,  by  the  <lia- j 
semination  of  inflammatory  Literature  and  distorted  statements,] 
stir  up  opposition  to  Vaccination  on  the  part  of  ignorant  and  thought-] 
less  people. 

Here  what  is  wished  to  be  taken  for  true  is  set  forth 
as  fact.     Whatever  the  opponents  of  vaccination  may  be, 
they  are  neither  iijnorant  or  thoughtless,  nor  do  they  in- 
fluence the  ignorant  and  thoughtle^ss.     On  the  contrarv, 
it   18   their   exact  acquaintance   with   the  history   and 
theories,  the  inutility  and  dangers  of  the  multiform  rite, 
designated  vaccination,  which  renders  them  such  danger-  m 
ous  and  disagreeable  antagonists.     Further  be  it  said,  ^ 
compulsory  acquaintance  with  vaccination  has  been  for 
thousands  an  introduction  to  vigorous  intellectual  life.     > 
It  has  demonstrated  the  fallibility  of  authority,  and  how  ■ 
it  is  possible  for  what  is  accounted  established  beyond^ 
dispute  to  be  false  to  the  core.     Certain  it  is  that  ere 
long  vaccination  will  be  ranked  among  the  crassest  of 
human  follies,  and  what  force  that  exposure  will  lend  to 
scepticism  in  conflict  with  other  forms  of  conventional 
opinion,  may  be  left  to  the  consideration  of  the  judicious  j 
reader.  ■ 

Tlie  London  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Compulsory™ 
Vaccination  was  formed  in  1880  with  objects  thus  de 
fined — 

1. — The  Abolition  of  Compulsory  Vaccination. 

2. — The  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  concerning  Vaccinatioa. 

8. — The  Maintenance  of  an  Office  in  London  for  the  Publication 
of  Literature  relating  to  Vaccination,  and  as  a  Centre  of  Action  and 
Information. 

An  office  was  opened  in  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
with  Mr.  William  Young,  as  secretary,  and  Tlie  Vitccina- 
tion  Inquirer,  established  by  Mr.  William  Tebb  in  1879, 
was  adopted  as  the  organ  of  the  Society.  The  executive 
committee,  liberally  assisted  by  the  Countess  de  Noailles, 
Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  Mr.  Tebb,  and  others,  have  been 
enabled  to  make  many  and  visible  marks  on  public 
opinion,  which  by  all  meaas  possible  they  are  ever  intent 
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to  repeat.  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot,  M.P.  for  Oxford  University, 
took  early  opportunity  to  stigmatise  the  London  Society 
as  a  Miirder  League,  and  Dr.  Barrow,  president  of  the 
Britiah  Medical  Association  in  1881,  as  "a  Disgrace  to 

iraanity" — these  and  similar  amenities  being  taken  as 

Igea  of  honour  and  tokens  of  success.  The  London 
Society  has  also  actively  co-operated  in  successive  Inter- 
national Anti-Vaccination  Congresses — at  Paris  in  1880, 
at  Cologne  in  18H1,  and  at  Berne  in  1883. 

Of  late  years  the  literature  of  anti-vaccination  has  been 
steadily  increasing  in  volume,  variety  and  power.  A 
uotable  effort  to  bring  the  question  within  range  of  com- 
mon apprehension  was  the  publication  in  187(1  of  Our 
Metlicine  Men,  by  Mr.  H.  Strickland  Constable.  Apart 
from  vaccination,  Our  Medicine  Men  is  a  plea.sant  book, 
full  of  anecdote,  good  humour,  shrewdness  and  excellent 
philosophy,  not  likely  to  be  forj»otten  by  those  who  make 
its  acquaintance.* 

A  aeries  of  Vaccination  Tracts.f  fourteen  in  number, 
w««  commenced  by  Mr.  Wm.  Young  in  1877  and  com- 
pleted by  Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson  in  l87i).  Fuseli,  reproach- 
ing his  contemj)oraries  for  their  inditt'erence  to  Flaxman, 
said,  "  You  Engli.sh,you  see  with  your  ears";  and  Fuaeli's 
observation  recurs  as  we  think  of  the  limited  repute  of 
Dr.  Wilkinson;  not  that  any  more  than  Flaxman  he  is  un- 
known, but  because  he  is  so  inadequately  known,  pro- 
bably because  he  is  so  frequently  at  variance  with  the 
fashionable  science  of  the  day,  nor  has  paid  court  to  ite 
fashionable  professors.  Nevertheless,  thase  who  have 
sense  and  courage  to  recognise  what  is  admirable  with- 
out direction  find  in  these  Tracts  not  only  vaccination 
nmde   an  end  of,  but  thoughts  new  and  deep,   with 


*  Mr.  Constable's  publicsUoDS  have  b««n  at  follows — 
MeJical  Svidtnce  in  llit  Ciut  of  DaU  v.  ConttMe.    York,  1872.    Pp.  SO. 
J)oeton,  yaceination,  ami  L'tiliUiTiamim.     York,  IS?.").     Pp.  239. 
Otv  Medidne  Men:  a  Fno  HinU.     Hall,  1870.     Pp.  6S0. 
FtuUotu  qfOu  Day  in  SlrdtHne  and  Scienet.     Hall,  1S70.      Pp.  300. 

+  Viuxinaluin  Tract*  truh  Prr/axt  and  Supptmujit.     Loadoo,  lS7tt. 
Pp.  348. 
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felicities  of  diction  and  cadence  that  every  connoisseur  in 
words  must  appreciate  and  revert  to  with  delight.    How 
over  wide  our  acquaintance  with  English   literature, 
variety  of  singular   affluence   and   originality   remai: 
until  Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson  has  been  discovered. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  medical  men  believe  i 
vaccination  in  one  or  any  of  its  varieties.     Those  who  usi 
their  eyes  and  are  not  bewitched  by  prescription  or  self 
interest,  recognise  the  failure  and  disasters  of  the  prac- 
tice, but  may  not  care  to  set  themselves  at  open  variance 
with  their  profession.     Many  privatelj'  confess  their  van- 
ishing or  vani.shed  faith  in  the  rite,  adding,  perhaps,  thaf 
its  dangers  are  exaggerated,  and  that  it  does  little  har 
with  due  precaution,  whilst  affording  a  comfortable  si-n 
of  security  to  its  recipients.    Others  go  further,  and  wi 
the  discredit  of  compulsion  were  removed  from  the  prai 
tice,  when  tiiey  would  leave  it  to  their  patients  to  decidi 
for  themselves  to  vaccinate  or  not  to  vaccinate,  they  dts-] 
owning  responsibility.    A  nobler  few  decline  to  hold  any' 
terms  of  compromise  with  the  imposture,  and  among  these 
Mr.  Enoch  Robinson  is  conspicuous.    He  has  lectured  and 
debated  against  vaccination,  and  by  his  temperate  and 
competent  advocacy  has  made  converts  of  the  most  un- 
willing and  prejudiced.    Moved  by  a  popular  compilation 
in  defence  of  veiccination,  he  published  a  reply  to  it ' 
1880,  entitled.  Can  DinenHe  jyrotect  Health?* — a  polemio- 
cogent  and  perspicuous,  and  ingenuous  as  its  opposite  wasr 
the  reverse.    As  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  medi 
press,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  adverti.sements  of  Mr, 
Robin.son's  pamphlet  were  declined  by  The  Litncet  and 
The  British  Medical  Jomiial,  it  being  their  rule  to  ex- 
clude announcements  injurious  to  the  interests  involved 
in   vaccination — surely  in  such  quarters  a  superfluous 
precaution.     Some  people  appear  to  fancy  that  intoler- 
ance is  a  peculium  of  tneologians ;  but  they  would  find 
abundant  cause  for  a  different  opinion  if  familiar  with 
the  medical  world. 


•  Can  D'M.a»t  protect  Health  ?  lieing  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Ernett  Uiirt't 
iHimphlft,  cntitleil  T)if  TnitK  alioul  Va/xiwition.  By  Enoch  Kobiiiuni, 
M.R.C.S.     London.  uaQ.    Vv.'.'&. 
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It  is  said  that  inasmuch  as  the  rising  generation  of 
medical  men  are  more  roundly  educated  tlian  their  pre- 
•lecessors,  they  are  likely  to  deal  with  vaccination  in  a 
more  scientific  and  independent  spirit.  The  experience 
of  Dr.  W.  J.  Collins  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  lends 
reason  to  the  anticipation.  Study  and  observation  con- 
firmed Dr.  Collins  in  his  father's  practical  judgment, 
which  he  has  re-.stated  firndy  and  temperately  on  proper 
occasions ;  supporting  it  with  the  wide  and  open  evidence 
at  his  command.  He  has  been  heard  with  patience  and 
fjivour,  nor  has  he  encountered  any  but  honourable 
opposition ;  proving  how  much  depends  on  the  manner 
in  which  a  man  fights  his  battle,  and  how  much  is  con- 
ceded to  courage  with  courtesy.  Dr.  Collins  has  argued, 
"(.Might  Vaccination  to  be  enforced  ?"  liefore  the  Aber- 
nethian  Society ;  he  has  met  Dr.  \V.  B.  Carpenter  in 
public  debate ;  he  has  di.scu.ssed  the  Vaccination  Di.saster 
at  Norwich  in  1882;  he  has  answered  Sir  Lyon  Play- 
fair  ;  and  he  has  brought  the  doctrine  of  evolution  to 
bear  on  the  generation  of  disease.*  H  sometimes  we  refer 
to  the  medical  profession  with  severity,  the  recollection 
of  members  like  Dr.  Collins  operates  as  a  check.  Still 
we  roust  be  just.  Professions,  like  kindred  trade  unions, 
are  controlletl  by  their  interests,  and  there  never  was 
church,  or  community,  or  corporation  which  surrendered 
any  source  of  gain,  save  by  external  compulsion.  Public 
vaccination  in  England  represent;?  a  Uiedical  endowment 
of  £100,000  annually,  which  the  profession,  true  to  the 
law  of  its  being,  cannot  renounce  voluntarily  ;  and  there 
is  no  sense  in  shutting  our  eyes  to  that  certainty.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  ar>surd  to  charge  medical  men 
mdividually  with  defending  vaccination  Ijccause  of  the 
gain  attached  thereto:  nothing  of  the  kind  is  intended  : 
but  as  Hobbes  observed  of  mankind  in  the  gros.s,  "  Even 
the  axioms  of  geometry  would  be  <lisputed  if  their 
interests  were  peculiarly  affected  by  them." 

*  A  Review  of  the  Nortcich  Vaeeiimtion  liu/uirj/.  London,  \8S3.  Sir 
Lyon  I'layfair't  Loyif.  London,  188.3.  Siieeifieily  and  KfclutioH  in  Dit- 
tau.    DyW.  J.  Collins,  M.D.,  as.,  B..SC.  (Load.)    Luiidou,  t8M. 
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When,  therefore,  it  is  said  that  vaccination  is  a  medi- 
cal question  which  may  be  left  to  medical  men  to  settle,' 
the  answer  is — "  Nay :  vaccination  is  paid  for  out  of  the 
public  pocket,  and  whatever  the  evidence  adverse  to  i 
I  usefulness,  it  will  be  upheld  as  beneficial  by  those  wh 
profit  by  it.     If  those  who  pay  do- not  object,  those  wh 
are  paid  never  will.     In  face  of  common  experience,  wi 
hold  it  cannot  be  otherwise." 

There  are  fashions  in  medicine  as  in  millinery :  the 
are  started  ;  they  flourish  ;  they  pass  away  ;  but  the  pe 
.manence  of  any  medical  fashion  might  be  secured  i: 
fortified  by  endowment.    Venesection  wa.s  once  in  vogue; 
now  it  i.s  scarcely  known  ;  but  if  in  its  heyday  a  law  hai 
been  passed  for  its  performance  at  the  public  expense 
ring  of  official  venesectors  would  have  been  created  ti 
justify  the  practice  against  all  gainsayers;   to  deny  or 
explain  away  every  disaster  and   fatality;  and   at  al" 
hazards  preserve   its   credit   from   reproach;    whilst  it 
would  cost  something  like  a  constitutional  struggle  for 
the  nation  to  escape  from  the  imposition.     It  is  thus  with 
vaccination.     Left  to  itself,  it  woidd,  like  venesection,  ^ 
have  dropped  into  disuse;  but  it  accjuired  perinanencsfl 
from  the  initial  error — the  endowment  of  the  National^ 
Vaccine  Establishment  in  1808. 

The  enforcement  of  vaccination  supplies  a  yet  stronger 
reason  for  public  interference.  A  church  endowed  by 
the  State  might  be  endured  by  Di-ssenters,  but  if  sub- 
mission to  any  of  its  offices  were  made  compulsory,  en' 
din-ance  would  give  place  to  active  resistance.  Such  ia- 
the  case  with  vaccination.  As  it  is  endowed  and  enforced, 
it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  reserve  it  from  general  discussion 
and  denunciation.  Since  citizens  are  liable  to  fine  and 
imprisonment  who  withhold  their  children  from  th« 
lancet,  it  becomes  their  duty  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
the  character  of  the  operation  for  which  they  are  taxed, 
and  with  which  their  families  are  menaced ;  and  should 
their  convictions  be  adverse  to  its  utility  and  safety,  they 
cannot  do  their  fellow-citizens  Vjetter  service  than  by 
bearing  the  testimony  of  open  resistance. 


Thus  Taccination  is  translated  to  politics  and  made 
every  man's  business ;  whilst  the  interest  created  by  its 
endowment  and  enforcement  deprives  its  medicftl  advo- 
cates of  judicial  authority  in  the  controversy.  It  would 
be  as  reasonable  to  expect  slaveholders  to  denounce 
slavery,  or  protected  manufacturers  to  advocate  free 
trade  as  for  those  whose  professional  prestige  and  advan- 
ta^je  are  involved  in  the  practice  to  speak  the  truth  about 
vaccination.  Let  us  be  reasonable.  Do  men  yather 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?  We  should  not 
require  of  average  human  nature  the  virtue  of  its  rarer 
forms.  Like  all  monopolies,  vaccination  endowed  and 
enforced,  is  defended  with  unanimity  from  within,  and 
must  be  attacked  and  overthrown  from  without — never- 
theless be  it  said  with  som-e  assisUince  from  within,  and 
that  a.s.sistance  most  efficient. 

It  is  therefore  no  cause  for  surprise  that  a  large  share 
in  the  agitation  against  compulsory  vaccination  has  fallen 
to  laymen.  Mr.  George  S.  Gibbs  (cousin  of  John  Gibbs 
and  brother  of  R.  B.  Gibbs)  has  for  thirty  years  main- 
tained a  criticism,  chiefly  statistical,  of  the  official 
defences  of  vaccination,  characterised  throughout  by  an 
accuracy  which  has  never  been  impugned.* 

Mr.  H.  D.  Dudgeon  has  been  described  as  "  a  veritable 
and  venerable  apostle  of  health."  With  a  consummate 
knowledge  of  hygiene,  and  a  profound  faith  in  its  power 
to  overcome  zymotic  disease,  he  has  set  forth  its  prin- 
ciples with  such  lucidity  and  persLsteucy  that  ho  has 
gone  far  to  educate  Leicester  in  setting  at  naught  the 
vaccine  superstition.  To  the  sUindard  assertion  of  the 
vaccinators,  that  sanitation  Ls  good  against  all  febrile 
affections,  except  smallpox,  for  which  there  is  no  pre- 
ventive .save  vaccination  (the  sovereign  variety  being 
conveniently  umleKned)  he  has  been  an  opponent  merci- 
less as  truth.  Regret  is  frequently  expre-ssed  that  the 
abundant  information  and  admirable  sense  which  pervade 

The  fint  pnblication  of  Mr.  OibU,  The  Evtlt  qf  VaertiiaUcn,  i* 
(I  1856:  toe  latest  is  a  reply  U>  tbe  qnestion,  "Is  Vsccioation 
utifiu?"  ill  The  Journal  (ffUctenc^  March,  18M. 
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Mr.  Dudgeon's  writing  have  been  confine<l  to  newspapers 
and  occa.sional  pamphlets,  but  it  is  probable  his  teaching 
has  been  all  the  more  fruitful  because  adapted  to 
immediate  circumstances.*  The  word  spoken  in  due 
season  how  good  it  is  ! 

The  name  of  Mr.  Alexander  Wheeler  of  Darlington  w 
familiar  wherever  vaccination  is  brought  under  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Wheeler's  interest  in  the  subject  was  first  ex- 
cited, he  writes,  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Gibbs,  "  whose  scepticism 
as  to  its  virtue  seemed  to  me  absurd  " — 

Mr.  Gibbs  inquired  whetlier  I  had  examined  the  question,  and 
when  I  confessed  that  I  had  not,  he  asked  if  I  would  read  Baron's 
Life  of  Dr.  Jenner.  Nothing  loath,  I  accepted  the  loan  of  the 
voluiDes.  Doubts  began  to  trouble  me  with  the  first  volume,  auii 
the  second  ({uite  npset  my  confidence  in  Vaccination  as  a  positive 
preventive  of  Smallpox.  I  then  set  to  work  to  ascertain  with  whiil 
care  I  could,  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  assertion  that 
Vaccination  diminished  Smallpox  or  modified  its  virulence.  The 
process  of  determination  was  not  rapid,  but  long  before  I  had 
formed  a  definite  opinion,  I  was  satisfied  that  CompiiUory  Vaccina- 
tion was  indefensible ;  and  my  firat  efforts  were  directed  to  Ilia 
protection  of  my  own  children  from  the  infliction.  Unsjitisfied  as 
to  what  Vaccination  was,  or  what  the  Vaccinator  effected,  I  clearly 
saw  that  the  State  bad  no  right  to  enforce  a  practice  by  no  m«aos 
harmless,  nor  preventive  of  Smallpox,  nor  easy  to  explain,  ' 
use  of. 

As  lecturer,  debater  and  newspaper  controversialist.! 
Mr.  Wheeler  has  act^uired  well-earned  di.stinctioiL  Know- 
ing far  more  of  vaccination,  its  history,  varieties,] 
consequences,  and  statistics  than  his  adversaries,  they 
are  usually  overthrown  with  a  dexterity  realised  as 
horrible  and  astonishinsf.  Like  savages  with  bows  and 
arrows,  they  come  forth  in  the  innocence  of  faith  to 
encounter  arms  of  precision.  In  1 878  Mr.  Wheeler  held 
a  debate  with  Dr.  George  Wyld,  an  enthusiastic  advocate 
of  the  cowpox  discarded  by  Jenner  as  impotent  against 
smallpox.      Sir  Thomas    Chambers   presided,  ana   the 


I 


*  An  article,  "Compulsory  Vaccination,"  in  evidence  of  Mr.  Dnd- 
genn's  quality,  will  be  found  in  Tht  Wmtminfter  Rfriete,  No.  CXSX., 
April,  18S4. 
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1   qnestion   discussed   being,  "Is   Vaccination   worthy  of 
National  Support  ? "     How  rash  and  how  futile  was  Dr. 
Wyld's  championship  is  recorded  in  the  report  of  the 
debate.* 

Mr.  William  Tebb  is  another  well-known  name  in  con- 
nection with  the  movement  against  vaccination.     For  a 
time  dubious,  his  attention  was  quickened  and  his  course 
decided  by  the  summoas  of  the  St.  Pancras  guardians  to 
have  his  daughter,  Beatrice,  vaccinated.    His  refu-sal  was 
followed  by  prosecution  after  prosecution  in  the  Maryle- 
bone  p<jl ice-court,  until  at  last  the  guardians  gave  up  the 
contort  a.s  hopeless.t     It  was  a  bad  day  for  vaccination 
when  the  compulsory  law  was  applied  to  Mr.  Tebb.     As 
with  many  others,  persecution  made  of  him  an  inflexible 
an<l  active  antagonist.      His  tongue,  his  jx>n,  and  his 
purse,  coupled  with  untiring  industry  and  eminent  exe- 
cutive ability,  have  been  devoted  to  the  exposure  and 
overthrow  of  the  conjoint  superstition  and  tyranny.     Mr. 
Tebb  is  a  tine  exempliKcation  of  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton's 
opinion,  "  Vigour,  energy,  resolution,  firmness  of  purpose 
— these  carry  the  day.     Is  there  one  whom  ditliculties 
dishearten,  who  bends  to  the  storm  ?     He  will  do  little. 
Is  there  one  who  will  conquer  ?   That  kind  of  man  never 
fails  : "  adding,  "  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  am  certain 
that  the  great  ditterence  between  men,  between  the  feeble 
and  the  powerful,  is  energy — invincible  determination,  a 
purpase  once  lixed,  and  then  death  or  victory.     Tiial 

•  VacciHiition:  It  it  Worthy  of  Xatlonal  Supfiort  f    A  PuhUc  Jtuciut- 
iM  )n  South   Place  ('luifirl,  Fiiuhunj,  on   iith  May,   IICS,  under   the 
Preaideiicy  of  Sir  Thomas  C'haiub«ni,  M.l'.,  Recorder  of  the  City  of 
London.     London,  IS7S. 

Mr.  \V heeler  liaa  published  tlie  following  pani|)hleta — 
Vataniition  in  the  LmjIU  <^f  Hintory.     Ljndou,  ISiS. 
Y<Kcinalu>n~Oppo»(ii  to  Scifuct  and  a  DuKjrace  to  Eitglith  Lair.     Loo-            . 

doD,  1879.                                                                                                       ^^H 
Vauination—lSSS.     Loudon,  1S84.                                                                        ^^H 

♦  OoeermnrtU  PrOMrfiUionn  for  Mrilical  HrrfJiy  :  n  Vrrlnttim  Krjiort  t)f            ^| 
tKe  cue  Hnjiiui  v.    Tebli.     Ueilicated  to  Ihr  Board  q/  St.  I'ancnu  f.'uar-              H 
lUaiu.     IVith  an  Introduction  and  A  piiendtx  of  lUuttrative  Slattrr.     lx>u-             ■ 
Hon.  1879.                                                                                                             J 

quality  will  do  anything  that  can  be  done  in  this 
world."  * 

Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor's  speeches  in  the  House  of  Ck>mmons 
have  been  widely  read,  but  his  Letter  to  Dr.  W.  B.  Car- 
penter has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  effective  contribution 
to  the  good  cause. •!•  Dr.  Carpenter  had  volunteered  for 
the  defence  of  vaccination,  and  had  challenged  Mr.  Tay- 
lor ;  and  being  of  a  credulous  and  uncritical  habit  of 
mind,  he  collected  and  recited  the  various  legends  and 
factitious  statistics  that  form  the  body  of  vaccination, 
with  additions  from  his  private  resources ;  thus  consti- 
tuting himself  an  objective  of  attack,  and  providing  Mr. 
Taylor  with  an  excellent  opportunity.  Mr.  Taylor  ac- 
cepted the  challenge :  ho  captured  and  destroyed  Dr 
Carpenter's  positions  seriatitn,  leaving  him  routed  and 
helpless.  The  Letter  has  had  an  immense  circulation, 
and  its  influence  on  public  opinion  is  manifesting  itself 
in  a  thousand  ways.  Neither  Dr.  Carpenter  nor  any 
vaccinator  has  ventured  to  reply  to  Mr.  Taylor ;  the  fact 
being  that  no  reply  is  possible.  Any  one  who  atten- 
tively reads  Mr.  Taylor  s  Letter  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  practice  represented  by  Dr.  Carpenter  is  rooted 
in  illusion  and  imposture.  Silence  under  the  circum- 
stances may  therefore  pass  for  discretion :  silence  on  Dr. 
Carpenter's  part  possesses  a  significance  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  mi-sinterpret.  Indeed,  none  know  better  than 
those  responsible  for  vaccination  aa  a  medical  interest, 
that  the  leis  it  is  brought  under  discussion  the  more 
likely  it  is  to  endure.  Quicla  non  moverc  is  their  motto; 
and  ofBcious  champions  like  Dr.  Carpenter  have  little 
thanks  for  their  restlessness. 

Correspondence  in  new.spapers  is  a  well-recognised 
means  for  the  diffusion  of  new  ideas,  and  in  the  use  of 
this  means  the  opponents  of  vaccination  have  acquired 

*  Mr.  Tcbb's  publications  have  been  many,  and  his  last  is  especially 
■         ~  ■  Eiiijtand:     witK    JruidcMtal 
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noteworthy — CompuUory     VacclHiUion  in 

References  to  Foreij/n  Statu.     London,  1884.     Pp.  04. 

t   yaccincUioii.     A  LMer  lo  Dr.  W.  U.  Cat p<  liter,  C.B. 
Taylor,  M.P.     London,  1881. 
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no  lUtlo  distinction.  There  is  an  increasing  number 
throughout  the  country  who  not  only  know  their  own 
case,  but  the  ease  of  their  adversaries  better  than  do 
their  adversaries  themselves  ;  and  if  an  editor  has  grace 
enotigh  to  maintain  a  fair  field  and  show  no  favour,  the 
issue  is  invariably  satisfactory.  Two  able  correspondents, 
who  have  gone  hence,  are  especially  worthy  of  mention 
^Andrew  Leighton  and  William  Gibson  Ward.  Mr. 
Leighton  was  a  Liverpool  merchant,  who,  having  become 
interested  in  the  vaccination  question,  made  its  discussion 
the  occupation  of  his  leisure.  With  a  clear  and  logical 
mind,  patient,  sagacious,  and  tolerant,  prejudice  itself 
could  scarcely  withstand  his  sweet  reasonableness.  Al- 
most to  the  day  of  his  death,  14th  January,  1877,  he  was 
engaged  in  new.spaper  controversy,  each  letter  bearing 
witness  to  his  admiiable  temper  and  persuasive  power.* 
Mr.  Ward  of  Perriston  Towers  was  a  man  of  wide  read- 
ing and  perfervid  character,  who  wrote  and  talked  after 
the  manner  of  Cobbctt,  whom  in  many  respects  he  re- 
sembled. Having  discovered  the  truth  as  concerned  vac- 
dnation,  he  applied  himself  vigorously  and  successfully 
to  its  diffusion.  He  sustained  his  prosecution  as  a  parent 
with  the  joy  of  one  who  delights  in  battle ;  and,  indeed, 
as  it  was  said,  a  periodical  prosecution  would  have  suited 
him  exactly,  providing  him  with  occasion  for  a  rousing 
speech  in  court  and  a  discussion  with  the  bench,  to  be 
duly  reported  in  tlie  Herefordshire  newsapers.  Mr.  Ward 
died  LSth  October.  18S2.  Latterly  he  had  access  to  The 
Times,  and  followed  up  a  series  of  letters  on  subjects  he 
had  made  his  own  with  one  on  which  he  argued,  that 
smallpo.x  was  neither  an  unmixed  evil,  uor  a  cause  of 
extra  mortality.! 

To  enter  into  a  closer  enumeration  of  those  engaged 
in  tlie  movement  against  vaccination  would  he  invidious 
and  bound  to  imperfection.    Still  it  would  be  grateful  to 

*  Mr.  Leighton  puMUIied  nnthing  outaide  the  newipapen  except  a 
letter  addressed  ti  William  Chambers  of  Edinburgh,  entitled,  The 
Prople  of  Dewtbury  aiui  i'accination.     London,  IS76. 

t  "AN«w  View  of  SnuiUpox."— TV  Timrj,  aith  DeoemW.  1879. 
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refer  to  the  various  services  of  veterans  like  Sir  Jervoise 
Clarke  Jervoise,  Mr.  Thomas  Baker,  Dr.  Edward  Haugh- 
ton,  Mr.  T.  B.  Brett  of  St.  Leonards,  Mr.  Edmund  Proctor 
of  Newcastle,  Mr.  John  Lucas  of  Gateshead,  Mr.  R  A. 
Milner  of  Keighley,  Mr.  W.  F.  Fox  of  Dewsbury,  Dr.  E.  J. 
Crow  of  Ripon,  Mr.  Francis  Davis,  jun., of  Enniscorthy,  Mr. 
Win.  Thurlow  of  Sudbury,  Mr.  Wm.  Adair  of  Marvport, 
Mr.  Charles  Giilett  of  Banbury,  Dr.  T.  L.  Nichols.  Mr. 
James  Burns,  and  Mr.  Amos  Booth  of  Leicester.  These 
and  others  have  borne  tlie  odium  of  despised  truth,  and 
live  to  see  it  steadily  acquirint;  favour  and  force,  whilst 
the  delusion  to  whicii  it  is  opposed  is  entering  the  region 
of  scepticism  preparatory  to  dispersion  and  contempt. 

All  means  are  good  against  evil,  but  deeds  are  more 
than  words ;  and  talk  against  vaccination  counts  far  le-s.s 
than  resistance  to  its  infliction.  The  more  who  are  with- 
held from  the  rite,  the  more  live  to  prove  its  inutility; 
and  the  more  the  law  dcsiorned  to  enforce  is  set  at  defiance, 
the  surer  and  sooner  will  do  its  overthrow.  Nevertheless, 
let  us  not  forget  what  this  warfare  costs,  nor  how  we  are 
indebted  to  the  men  and  women,  brave,  tender,  and 
true,  by  whom  it  is  endured.  As  a  rule,  the  rich  are 
exempt :  the  contest  is  with  the  poor.  As  Mrs.  Jacob 
Bright  says — 

I  object  to  Compnlgory  Vaccination  becanse  it  is  an  ontrageoos 
piece  of  class  le^slation.  No  one  in  easy  circumstanoes,  no  one 
possessing  tbe  luxnry  of  a  family  doctor,  need  have  bis  child  vac- 
cinated. He  has  only  to  tell  his  family  doctor  that  he  objects  to 
Vaccination,  and  the  matter  is  at  an  end.  Did  ever  any  one  hear 
of  a  family  doctor  who  threatened  to  prosecute  the  head  of  a  family 
for  nonconformity  in  this  respect  ?  I  think  not.  Bnt  the  family 
doctor  of  the  poor  is  the  parish  doctor.  He  is  quite  independent 
of  his  patient,  and  bein<;  paid  by  other  people  to  vaccinate  them, 
he  not  only  vaccinates  them  in  many  cases  against  their  will,  bat 
he  does  it  when  he  likes,  and  with  wluit  virus  he  likes,  irrespective 
'the  feelings  or  opinions  they  may  entertain. 

was  riding  some  time  ago  in  Sherwood  Forest,  and  stopped  to 
for  a  glajas  of  water  at  a  cottage,  where  a  poor  woman  ww 
standing  with  her  fnt  little  baby  in  her  arms.  I  said.  "You've  got  • 
pretty  boy  there.  Has  he  been  vaccinated  ?  "  The  mother's  face, 
which  was  glowing  with  pride  at  praise  of  her  boy,  suddenly  fell. 
and  she  said,  "  No,  madam,  he  hasn't,  but  he'U  have  to  be.    We've 
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lest  one  through  it,"  she  aJJoJ,  with  tears  iu  her  eyus.  She  is  oue 
otm  Ktttit  number  of  poor  people  who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  believe 
thkt  Vaccination  is  dangerous,  and  yet  are  not  able  to  resist  the 

•nre  put  upon  them  to  vaccinate ;  they  ore  too  poor,  and  in 

t  eanes  have  not  the  spirit  to  resist. 

[  say  that  it  is  disgraceful  to  fine  and  imprison  people  for  forming 
^  independent  opinion  on  a  medical  question  ;  and  it  is  particu- 
larly disgraceful  that  my  poor  neighbi^ur  Bhould  be  thus  persecuted 
when  I  am  free,  absolutely  free,  to  please  myself  whether  my  chil- 
dren shall  be  vaccinated.  It  is  not  possible  that  this  thing  can 
eontinae.* 

The  contest,  be  it  repeated,  is  with  the  poor.  "  There 
191  no  gettinj,'  over  the  fact,"  says  Dr.  John  Scott  of  Man- 
chester, "  that  vaccination  is  hated  among  the  working 
clans,  in  Lancasliire,  at  least."  Vaccination  is  hated,  and 
rightly  hated,  and  the  law  is  set  to  overcome  that  hatred. 
Multitudes  suliiiiit  because  they  either  know  not  how,  or 
dread  to  do  otherwise  ;  but  an  honourable  and  increasing 
number  prefer  the  better  part — holding  by  what  they 
recognise  for  right,  resolved  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man.  It  has  been  said,  "  The  days  of  martyrdom,  like 
those  of  miracles,  have  ceased";  but  have  they  ^  The 
record  of  huniblc  Engli.sh  folk,  who,  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  have  withstood  the  infamous  Vaccination 
Acta,  bears  witne.ss  to  the  contrary.  Martyrdom  and 
heroi.sm  are  rarely  recognised  by  those  who  occasion  or 
dislike  their  manifestation:  it  is  sympathy  that  opens 
the  eyes  to  their  appearance.  Unknown  or  despised, 
those  medical  nonconformists  have  stood  true  to  their 
faith  in  the  order  of  nature  against  doctor-craft,  and 
have  counted  nothing  dear  to  them  if  so  be  they  could 
pre.serve  their  cliildren  and  conscience  from  outrage. 
They  have    been   prosecuted   with   all   the   malice  and 

gsrtinacity  of  petty  authority — of  Justice  Shallow  and 
umble ;  have  been  insulted  from  the  judgment  .seat; 
have  been  fined  to  the  uttermost  farthing  and  loaded 
with  uttermost  cost^,  and  this  repeatedly;  have  had  their 


*  Letter  from  Urania  M.  Bright  to  Aununl  M«?ting  of  the  Lumlun 
Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Compulsory  V'accinatioo,  held  in  SbonHlitch 
Town  Hall,  IStli  May.  1884. 


•roods  and  furniture  distrained,  and  their  homes  broken  { 
up;  have  been  sent  to  jail  with  hard  labour,  and  sub- 
jected to  every  indignity  and  cruelty  of  the  prison-house; 
have  been  hunted  from  parish  to  parish,  and  in  despair 
driven  to  exile.     And  these  have  been  Enfjlishmen,  the  m 
law  English,  and  the  time  our  own  !     The  Master  of  the  f 
Rolls  recently  observed, "  What  is  contrary  to  the  feelings     ' 
of  every  honest  man  cannot  be  the  law  of  England — or, 
if  it  be,  the  sooner  it  ceases  to  be  law  the  better."    It  J 
would  be  unfair  to  charge  the  injustice  of  the  Vaccina- 
tion Acts  to  the  English  people.     To  most  of  them  their  I 
character    and    operation    are    unknown.       The    cliief 
sutlerers  are  hidden  under  the  hatches  of  poverty,  and 
are  unable  to  make  the  land  resound  with  their  wrongs,  i 
Those,  too,  who  essay  to  speak  for  them  are  confronts! 
with  that  obdurate  dulness  with  which  the  early  Free- 
Traders  had  to  contend  when  restriction  was  thought  to 
be  as  good  for  conuneree   as  cowpox  is  thought  to  bel 
good  for  health  in  stopping  smallpox.      Mr.  Bright,  in 
praising  the  speeches  of   Mr.  Villiers  at   Birmingham, 
29th  January,  1884,  remarked —  fl 

I  mention  their  publication  to  revive  the  straoge  and  painful 
fiiet  tliiit  during  the  years  when  those  speeches — so  convincing, 
tto  absolutely  unanswerable,  were  s{)oken  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  tliey  were  addressed,  as  it  were,  to  men  morally  etone 
deaf.  The  arguments  were  not  answered,  the  facts  adduced  wen 
not  disproved,  the  appalling  suffering  of  the  people  was  not  denieiL  ] 

A  similar  deafness  to  the  oppression  of  compulsory] 
vaccination  prevails,  though  there  are  signs  of  awakening. 
Still  it  is  not  for  those  who  suffer  to  wait  on  politicians.] 
The  words  are  trite,  but  true  as  trite — 

"  Enow  ye  not, 
Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  ntrike  the  blow  ?  " 

Many  are  discovering  that  in  union  is  strength.     Com- 
binations for  mutual  protection  and  insurance  against 
penalties  are  multiplying.     Resist  and  Organise  is  their 
watchword:  organise,  study  the  law,  find  out  its  weak j 
places,  make  the  most  of  them,  harass  its  administrators., 
vote  only  for  guardians  who  are  opposed  to  compulsion  ;l 
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and,  in  short,  do  whatever  ia  possible  to  frustrate  the 
pernicious  legislation. 

Sometimes  it  is  asked,  "  Why  not  obey  the  law  and 
agitate  for  its  repeal  ? "  but  the  su^^gestion  is  designed 
for  stuitiHcation.  Suppose  tlic  Society  of  Friends  had 
consented  to  take  oaths  until  the  law  was  adjusted  to 
their  consciences,  would  they  not  have  been  swearing  to 
this  day  ?  Suppose  some  cUssenters  had  not  refused  to 
pay  church  rates,  when  would  church  rates  have  been 
abolished  ?  Suppose  the  Irish  had  submitted  to  English 
rule  until  convinced  by  reason  of  the  wickedness  and 
folly  of  their  domination,  how  long  would  they  have  had 
to  wait  for  the  redress  of  their  wrongs  ?  Such  questions 
might  be  run  over  pages,  but  to  what  purpose  ?  All 
know  (unless  submerged  in  cant)  that  those  who  would 
have  must  take;  and  that  no  man's  rights  can  be  en- 
tru3teil  to  another's  good-will,  be  the  trustee  ever  so  just. 
Vaccination  is  a  medical  monopoly  established,  endowed, 
and  enforced — a  tyranny  to  be  overthrown.  Those  who 
profit  by  it  will  never  consent  to  its  surrender,  whatever  the 
evidence  of  its  inutility  and  mischief:  it  would  be  against 
experience  to  expect  otherwise:  and  they  will  never 
be  80  valiant  in  defence  of  their  monopoly,  and  so  pro- 
fuse in  the  assertion  of  its  overwhelming  advantages,  as 
when  itM  dissolution  is  imminent  The  wise  understand 
these  things.  There  is,  therefore,  but  one  way  in  which 
to  get  rid  of  the  incubus,  and  that  way  is  outright  rcsist- 
aoce.  Already  such  resistance  has  proved  successful  in 
several  parts  of  the  country.  The  law  has  been  reduced 
to  abeyance,  and  similar  resistance  will  be  rewarded  with 
similar  results.  Moreover,  further  legislation  in  favour 
of  vaccination  has  been  checked.  Parliament  will  pass 
no  more  Vaccination  Acts.  The  plague  thus  far  is 
stayed  :  the  worst  possible  has  l>een  seen ;  the  busineaa 
is  to  clear  away  what  remains. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  vaccination  is  unnatural,  and 
the  saying  is  disregarded  as  unscientific  or  absurd.  But 
ii  it  unscientific  ?  and  is  it  absurd  ?     Men  deserve  an 
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order  in  Nature,  and  when  they  perceive  that  any  pro<« 
cedure  is  at  variance  with  that  order,  they  instinctivelyH 
condemn  it  as  unnatural,  though  possibly  they  may  be 
unable  to  give  a  philosophic  account  of  their  aversion. 

We  unite  in  the  assertion  that  vaccination  is  unnatural, 
and  when  we  are  asked,  Why  ?  we  answer.  Because  it  is 
an  operation  which  violates  the  order  maintained  in  the 
formation  of  the  blood.      If  we  follow  food   into  the^ 
stomach  and  attend  to  the  processes  of  digestion,  rejec-fl 
tion,  and  assimilation — the  infinite  care,  in  short,  with 
which  blood  is  made,  we  shall  start  back  with  dislike, 
and  even  horror,  from  a  practice  which  sets  at  naught  all 
this  care ;  which  attacks  the  blood  directly,  and  attacks  ^ 
it  to  poison  it.     Hence  it  is  that  vaccination  is  stigmatisedS 
as  unnatural,  being  a  process  which  not  only  reverses  the 
course  of  Nature  in  blood-making,  but  doubly  unnatural, 
as  violating  that  course  and  poisoning  its  product. 

To  re-affirm  and  illustrate  our  meaning,  we  take  the 
following  piece  of  physiological  poetry,  poetic  yet  scien- 
tifically accurate,  from  Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson — 

In  the  knman  body,  whatever  enters  Uie  blood,  be  it  even  tLe 
Lxnost  bland  food,  the  juice  of  the  grape  or  the  pomsgiBDate,  or  th« 
'fine  flonr  of  wheat,  be  it  oil,  wine,  or  fig,  is  broken  up  first,  and 
then  led  inwards  through  long  avenues  of  introduction.     The  mo»l 
innocent  food  goes  in  most  easily  and  first.    The  police  and  sur- 
veillance for  the  rest  are  exceeding  great  and  many.     The  sense* 
eleotively  appetise  the   fine   food;    it  has  to  pass  through  their 
..peremptory  doors  of  liking   and  disliking ;    instructed   doors  of 
I  memory,  association,   imagination,   reason,  wisdom,  religion,  in 
adults.     It  is  then  attacked  by  digestive  salivas,  tests,  examina- 
tions, and  severe  juices,  and  questioned  to  the  uttermost  in  that 
degree,  which  corresponds  to  the  former.     It  is  strained  tbroogb 
I  organ  after  organ  ;  each  a  tribunal  of  more  than  social  exactitn(l«. 
It  is  absorbed  by  the  finest  systems  of  choice  in  pore  and  vessel, 
organic  judgment  sitting  in  every  corner,  and  presiding  over  eaoh 
inner  doorway.     It  is  submitted  to  glandular  and  lung  purifie*-, 
tions,  and  their  furnaces  of  trials  and  eliminations.     At  last  it  i< 
weighed  in  the  balances,  and  minted  by  supreme  nerve  wisdoms^ 
and  only  after  all  these  processes  is  it  admitted  into  the  gold 
blood.     This  of  the  best  food,  such  as  good  and  wise  men  eat.    T 
worst  food  is  made  the  best  of  by  a  constant  passage  through  bodily  ' 
mercies  and  mitigations — a  no  less  sedulous  though  a  penal  pr 


This  ia  physiology,  and  divine-humau  deoeooy,  and  like  a  man's 
lib.  Vacotnation  traverses  and  tramples  upon  all  tliese  safeguards 
and  wisdoms ;  it  goes  direct  to  the  blood,  or,  still  worse,  to  the 
lymph,  and  not  with  food ;  it  puts  poison,  introduced  by  puncture, 
and  that  has  no  test  applicable  to  it,  and  can  have  no  character 
)^ven  to  it  but  that  it  is  fivefold  animal  and  human  poison,  at  a 
blow  into  the  very  centre,  thus  otherwise  gnarded  by  nature  in  the 
providence  of  Qod.  This  is  blood  assassination,  and  like  a 
murderer's  life.* 

Finally,  vaccination  is  an  attempt  to  swindle  Nature. 
The  vaccinator  says,  "  Come,  my  little  dear,  come  and 
let  me  give  you  a  disease  wherewith  I  shall  so  hoax 
Nature  that  henceforth  you  may  live  in  what  stench 
you  please,  and  smallpox  shall  not  catch  you."  But 
can  Nature  be  swindled  ?  can  Nature  bo  hoaxed  ?  Mr. 
Lowell,  in  praising  the  genius  of  Cervantes,  says,  "There 
ia  a  moral  in  Dun  Quixote,  and  a  very  profound  one 
it  is  —  that  whoever  tiuarrela  with  Nature,  whether 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  is  certain  to  get  the  worst  of 
it,"  There  Is  sometimes  an  apparent  triumph  over 
Nature,  We  do  wrong,  and  fancy  we  may  evade  the 
penalty  by  some  cunning  contrivance,  but  ere  long  we  per- 
ceive with  dismay  that  the  conseciuences  were  only  con- 
cealed or  staved  off,  and  that  we  nave  to  an.swer  to  the 
uttermost  farthing.  Vaccination  is  a  dodge  kindred  with 
incantations  and  similar  performances  whereby  it  is 
hoped  to  circumvent  the  order  of  the  Highest,  and  com- 
pel his  favour  apart  from  obedience  to  his  will.  By 
artifice  it  is  attempted  to  obviat*^  a  consequence  of  ill- 
living,  whilst  persisting  in  ill-living ;  but  if  it  were 
possible  to  escape  smallpox  V)y  such  means,  we  should 
nave  equal  punishment  in  some  other  mode.  No:  small- 
pox with  its  alternatives  and  equivalents  can  only  be 
avoided  through  compliance  with  the  old-fa.shioned  pre- 
scription, "  Wash  you,  make  you  clean  ;  cease  to  do  evil, 
learn  to  do  well."  The  lesson  is  hard  to  learn,  and 
harder  to  practise;  but  there  is  no  evading  it  if  we  would 


*  On  Human  ftfirnet,  Oocni  and  KvU,  and  in  Woria; 
Rvnlation  ami  iU  )¥orkt  and  Seitnet^.     London.  187C. 
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be  healthy  and  happy.  Wherefore  all  tricks  like  vac- 
cination are  bound  to  nullity  and  disaster.  As  Hosea 
Biglow  aays — 

"  You  Lev  Kut  to  git  up  airly 
Ef  you  want  to  take  in  God." 


WIIJ.IAM  A.  GUY.  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S. 

Ib  Vaooiuatton  a  preventive  of  Smallpox  ?    To  this  (juestion  tha 
there  can  be,  no  answer  except  sach  aa  is  couched  in  the  Ungnagil 
figures. — Jountal  o/lht  Statintkal  Socitty,  1882,  voL  xlv.  p.  4U. 


G.  F.  KOLB, 
Mtmher  of  the  Royal  fitalitlieal  Oommitilon  of  Banana, 

From  childhood  I  had  been  trained  to  look  upon   Cowpox 
'  abaoluto  protective  from  Smallpox.     I  believed  in  Vaccination  more 
strongly  than  in  any  eccleaiastical   dogma.     Xumerniis   and  acknuw- 
ledged  failures  did  not  shake  my  faith.     I  attributed  them  either  Ut 
the  carelessness  of  the  operator  or  the  badnesa  of  the  lymph. 

In  course  of  time  the  question  of  Compulsory  Vaccination  came  befor« 
the  Reichstag,  when  a  medical  friend  supplied  me  with  a  mass  of  itatit- 
tics  in  favour  of  Vaccination,  in  his  opinion,  conclusive  and  onanawer- 
able.  This  awoke  the  statistician  within  me.  On  inspection,  I  fonoJ 
the  figures  delusive ;  and  closer  examination  left  no  shadow  of  doubt  i 
my  mind  that  the  statistical  array  of  proof  represented  a  compU 
tailore. 

My  investigations  were  continued,  and  my  judgment  waa  confirm* 

For  instance,  Cowpox  was  introduced  to  Bavaria  in  1807,  and  for  al 

time  none,  except  the  newly-born,  escaped  Vaccination ;  neverthele 

I  in  the  epidemic  of  1871,  of  30,472  cases  of  Smallpox,  no  less  than  "S^.iSS 

'  were  vaccinated,  as  is  shown  in  the  documents  of  the  Stntei. — /«»> 

LtUer  to  Mr.  William  Tebb,  ::nd  January,  188S. 
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had  Jenner  discovered  ?  278  ; 
Msertiou    that    cowpox    was 


harmless  and  would  never 
prove  fatal,  279 :  f  ptility  o< 
variolous  t«t,  279  ;  smallpox 
following  vaccination,  2S0 : 
Jenner  pestere<l  with  faUurei, 
280;  fine  promised  belie.1,  iSI  j 
death  and  epitaph,  2.$!,  2*2 
Jenner's  treatment  of  Birch, 
2S3;  mention  in  Eilial»tfjik 
Heviete,  290. 

Birch,  Penelope,  reprints  brother^j 
papers,  281  ;  and  erecta  hi*' 
monument,  282. 

Blandford  fire  and  anuUpox,  8f. 

Blane,  Sir  Gilbert,  83,  397:  witasM 
for  Jenner,    1S7:   estimate 
smallpox  for  United  Kingdom/ 
208.  209. 

Bleeding,  519,  584. 

Blistering,  519. 

Blood-maJ(iog,  proc«as  dneribed, 
594-595. 

Bombay,  vaccination  introduced, 
385,  388 ;  subevription  to  Jen- 
ner, 390. 

Bomiias,  flaming  fire-brand,  77. 

Booth,  Amos,  590. 

Boringdon,  Lord,  bill  to  snppress 
variolation,  73,  353. 

Boston,  variolation  first  practised, 
2-4,  7,  377  ;  completely  vario- 
lated, 57;  method  of  jiroctice, 
58,  373 :  smallpox  in  IStlt 
century,  371-373. 

Boaley,  Prof.,  expsriments  with' 
horsepox,  273. 

Bourne,  Sturges,  denounces  vario- 
lation, 72,  246. 

Boy,  cowpox  oxfaced,  297. 

Boylston,  Dr.  Zabdiel,  variolation 
in  New  England,  2, 5-7, 56,371. 

Bowman,  Mr.,  Newcastle,  550. 

Bradley,  Dr.,  Jenner's  conjectaial 
income,  188. 

Brady,  Mr.,  liberal  pay  for  vaod- 
nation,  536. 

Bragge,  Mr.,  surgeon,  attempii 
use  of  cowpox,  138. 

Brahmins  hold  cowpox  impare,387. 
Bread,  Beef  and  Beer,  S8,  316. 
Bremer,  Dr.,  vaccinations  infierlin, 
406. 
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Brett,  T.  B.,  St.  LeoDmrda,  590. 
Brirli;«'ater,   Duke   of,  son   vario- 

iBted  ami  killu<l,  ;<4. 
Bright.  .laoob,  ^h3  ;  eitoa  Gregory 
against    Maraoo    ou    marki, 
Mil. 

lit,  .lohn,  ileafncu  of  Hoiueof 
CuinnioDS,  592. 

lit,  Ursula  M.,  forcible  vacci- 
nation of  (luor,  dtM). 
'  rA  JUcdieed  Journal,  ref  uaal  of 
advertiaenieots,  5S2. 
British    Medical    Associatioo    on 

aoti-vaccinatom,  579-580. 
Brodie,     .Sir    Bciijauiin,     medical 

practicu,  92. 
Brotnerton,  Joaeph,  .'SOI. 
Brown,  Thomaa,  Mu88clbur>;b,  ci  it- 
iciiim  of  vacciiiatioD,  2.S5:  aeea 
vacoiiiated  with  8niallpox,'J!>t>; 
fallacy  of  variolous  test,  '2H7  ; 
attempted  refutatiou  by  Edin- 
bargb   vaccinators,    287  ;    r.-- 
^  affirmed  position  in  1842,  288 ; 

^^H  Jenner's  malice  toward,  ,S51  ; 
^^H  Moore's  insolence,  457  ;  con- 
^^B  fewion  that  Brown  was  in  the 
^^B  right,  45S ;  cited  by  Hamerntk 
^Hr  against  re-vacciuatlon,  520. 
'      Browne,  Hawkins,  24C. 

Bruce,  H.  A.,  spokesman  for  vac- 
cination   ring,    530-531  ;    un- 
truthful statement,  537-538. 
Brycc  8  Test,  XiS. 
BuchiUi,     Dr.    \Villiani,     Domettic 
Affdiciiif,  53 ;  recommends  va- 
riolation, 54;  appeal  to  clergy, 
&4:   mortality  from  smallgtot 
anil  variolation,  tiG  -,  maltreat- 
ment of  smallpox,  85  ;  prevu 
lenco  and  cause  of  scurvy,  87- 
88  ;  denounces  tea,  90. 
Bonpox,  144,  272,  374. 
Buructt,  .'^ir  Kruncis,  scepticism  as 

to  vaccinAtiiiii.  253. 
Burnet,  Mr.,  prusecuted  for  vario- 
lation, mx 
irns,  J»mes,  590. 
rows,  Dr. ,  London  bills  of  loor- 
tnlity,  1818.  77. 
Burrows,  Sir  J.  Cordy.  pro<luction 
of  smallpox  cowpox,  76. 


Batler,  Bishop,  national  inaanitiea, 
91. 

Buxton,  Sir  T.  Fowell,  587. 

"  Buying  the  smallpox,"  29. 

ByuL'.  Ladv,  two  children  vario- 
lated, 21. 

Calcraf  t.  Miss,  Jenner  on  Oroavenor 
case,  320. 

CaleuUa  Oazrlle,  1804,  383. 

Cameron,  Dr.,  snuillpox  cowpox, 
273. 

Candlish,  John.  .Via,  .167,  577  ;  re- 
peated prosecutions,  5.'i0-552: 
witness  before  House  of 
Commons'  committee  1871, 
R53. 

Canning,  George,  declaration  as  to 
compulsory  vaccination,  254, 
310,  476,  480,  485. 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  would 
not  commit  Church,  275. 

Carioli,  syphilis  invaocinated,  523. 

Carlyle,  stupidity,  19;  teeth  out- 
wards, 215;  swannery,  291, 
292  ;  injustice  by  law,  548. 

Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales,  has 
six  felons  variolated,  14  ;  six 
charity  children,  17  ;  hsr  own 
children,  18,  22  ;  promoter 
of  Maitlaud's  experimouts, 
171. 

Carpenter,  Dr.  W.  B.,  answered 
by  Dr.  Collins,  583,  and  by  P. 
A.  Taylor.  5S8. 

Carter,  H.  Brudcnell,  invaccina- 
tion  of  syphilis,  310. 

Catharine,  Empress  of  Kuiaia,  va- 
riolated, ti2,  :i«)2,  514;  pay- 
ment to  Diiiisilale,  64, 

Catpoi,  170. 

CatUioH  ixgaimt  Vaeciiie  SvuuUert, 
326. 

Ceely  of  Aylesbury  generates  small- 
pox cow{iox.  75,  272,  472,  514, 
528. 

Cervantea,  505. 

Ceylon,  variolation  and  lacmi.a- 
tion,  345  ;  «iiiall|M>x,  392.3!l.°l ; 
408. 

Chad  wick,  l-Aiwin,"  Keep  your  eye 
on  the  dealh-rate,"  4a0. 


Chiunbera,  Sir  Thomas,  denies  that 
smallpox  increases  mortality, 
439  ;  his  prophecy.  5aS  ; 
Wheeler  and  Wyld  debate, 
586. 

Chambers,  \Vm.,  Andrew  Leigh- 
ton's  letter  to,  589. 

Chapman.  Mrs.,  variolator,  44. 

Charlotte,  Queen,  171,  219,  221, 
370,  380. 

Chaatellux,  S9. 

Chavasse,  Dr. ,  ravages  of  smallpox, 
77. 

Chemists  and  apothecaries  friends 
of  smallpox,  325. 

Chester  smallpox  in  18th  century, 
69. 

Cheyne,  Dr.  George,  prevalence 
of  scurvy,  87-88. 

Chickenpox,  alias  smallpox,  366- 
367. 

China,  vaccination  introduced,  386, 
393. 

Chinese  method  of  variolation,  16, 
394. 

Chincou(>h,  Watt's  treatise,  439. 

Christ's  Hospital,  smallpox  from, 
15  ;  mortality  of  smallpox 
among  inmates,  23.  32,  .024. 

Christie,  Dr.  Thomas.  Ceylon,  392. 

ChUweU,  Sarah.  8,  10. 

Cholera,  1831-3-2.  448. 

Church-rates,  compulsory,  642, 
560,  593. 

Clarence,  Duke  of,  (William  IV.) 
171,  191,219. 

Clarke,  Dr.,  advocates  compulsory 
vaccination,  305. 

Cline,  Henry,  letter  describing 
first  vaccination,  128;  advises 
Jenner  to  come  to  London, 
120  ;  witness  for  Jenner.  189  ; 
apology  for  Walker,  227  ;  Na- 
tional Vaccine  Establisbment, 
459. 

Cobbett,  VVilliam,  shnfllesnf  quack- 
ery, 20 :  in  Gray's  Inn.  81  ; 
denounces  potatoes  and  tea, 
89-90,  316  ;  power  in  uomnion 
sense,  304  ;  vaccination  fury, 
305  ;  addresses  Will)urforce  on 
oompulaion,  .^05;  endowment 


of  VBCoinatioD,  :<07,  SI1  ; 
proved  failure,  308 ;  spario 
cowpox  dodge,  309  i  for 
invaccination  of  syphilis.  309, 
531 ;  AdiH/v  to  Youiia  Mtn.  312; 
smallpox-made- milder  dodge, 
313  ;  had  Cobbett  followed 
Jenner,  314 ;  children  vario- 
lated, 315  ;  sanitary  scienos 
undiscovered,  316  ;  honour- 
able prejudice.s,  317. 

Cockbum,  Lfird  Chief  Justice,  un- 
vaccinatod  infanta,  77 ;  re- 
peated prosecutions,  551. 

Cockermouth  and  Dr.  Walker,  220, 
325. 

Co<ld,   Philip,   son  vaccinated  by  I 
Jenner  takes  smallpox,  .113. 

Cole,  James,  infected  with  horse- 
grease,  115. 

Collins,  William,  paiiiter,  448. 

Collins,   Dr.   W.  J.,    opponent  of] 
vaccination,    .543,    547 ;    evi- 
dence HouseofCnmmons'com-  ' 
mittee,  1871,  S54. 

Collins,  Dr.  W.  J.,  583, 

Colchester,  itch  and  vaccination  io 
83th  Regiment,   126,  277. 

Coldbath  Fields  Smallpox  Hospital, 
40. 

Colliander,  Dr.,  Swede*  decline 
variolation,  408. 

Cologne  Anti  -  Vaccinatioo  Con- 
gress, 1881,  581. 

Combe,  Andrew,  ^7. 

Combes,  The,  449. 

Common-sense  define<i,  303. 

Condamine,  La,  59. 

Coningbam,  William,  529. 

Connali,    Mr.,   .Seaford,    rarity  ol  | 
smallix)x,  83. 

Connell,  Ira,  645. 

Constable,  H.  Strickland,  writings,  I 
£81. 

Constantinople,  practice  of  variola- 
tion, I,  8,  11,  12,  18. 

Convulsions,  euormons  death-rat»] 
in  London,  80. 

Cook,  Turkey  merchant,  15. 

( 'ook,  Captain,  and  Jctiner,  02. 

Cooke,  C,  cowpox  did  not  prevent] 
smallpox,  165. 
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Copenhageu,  guiallpox  and  vacci- 
natiOD,  420. 

CopUoil,  Dr.,  Bcepticum  as  to  vac- 
ciaation,  47S. 

Corfiald.  Dr.,  -  the  falsest  of  falM- 
Uoo<ia,"m. 

Cornirallis,  Marquis,  398. 

Oftfrigaii,  -Sir  J>uniinie,  evidcoce 
House  of  Commonj)'  couunit- 
t«e.  1871,  560-561,  667. 

Corry,  Mr.,  withdraws  1866  vacci- 
nation bill,  .^32. 

Cortex,  M»icaii  smallpox,  511. 

Corrinart  and  Jennor,  400. 

Cother,  Mr.,  variolates  Jenner's 
child,  :i57;  resulting  scandal, 
358. 

Cough,  Whooping,  Newcastle,  429, 
4:<0:  Ulasgow,  4.39-443;  Eng- 
land and  Wales  1838-40,  505. 

Courtney,  Mr.,  amazing  estimate, 
194. 

Covont  (iarden  grave-yard,  82. 

Covington,  K.,  cviiieui'o  House  of 
Commons'  committeo,  1871, 
SS5. 

Cowper.  WlUUra,  80,  576. 

Cowper,  W.  F.,  4S)«;  operates  in 
House  of  Commons  for  Epi- 
demiological -Socii'ty,  497;  ex- 
treme ilocility,  4!I.S;  answer  to 
Mr.  Dunconibe,  4t)0;  simple- 
roinde<l  defence  of  compulsion, 
600. 

Cowpox,  Jenner's  cases  in  Imptini, 
104-108;  assure!  absolute  se- 
curity from  smallpox  iinallect- 
cd  by  time,  lO),  121,  141; 
mcommuuicitblu  to  those  who 
have  ha<liiniallpox,  106;  taken 
repeat«dly,  107.  108,  141; 
action  in  conjunction  with 
uuUpox,  150;  cowpox  and 
smallpox  nvnlitications  of  same 
diaeaae,  IKti;  dcturiiition  of  in 
cow  and  man,  KKI;  jcuni-ration 
in  honegreaMe  buvunil  (>f>ssibi- 
lity  of  denial,  100.  110,  112; 
reasons  for  this  belief,  154; 
diificnlty  of  proof,  100;  indis- 
tinguishable in  ctfecta  from 
horacgrcase,  l.'iti,  157;  an  un- 


common and  erratic  diseaae, 
75;  probable  extinction.  111; 
when  it  ought  to  be  taken.  111; 
its  inllauimatiou  always  erysi- 
pulutous,  143;  sorea  eat  into 
flesh,  and  action  checked  with 
escharotics,  157;  recommended 
aa  an  expulsive  irritant,  123, 

Mr.  Knight  attests  common 
faith.  132;  notorious  belief  in 
iU  prophylaxy,  94,  136-1.19, 
1711;  Jeaty  and  Nash's  claims, 
{l4-))5,  204-206 ;  unnoticeU  in 
Cheshire,  133;  well  known  in 
south  and  unknown  in  north 
of  England,  137;  known  m 
Gloucestershire  not  to  prevent 
smallpox,  95,  165;  inijuiry  of 
lugeiihousz  in  Wilts,  UW;  un 
known  in  New  England,  375 ; 
unknown  in  bulls,  144,  272. 

Discovered,  1799.  in  Ion- 
don,  1 45;  distributed  by  Pear- 
son, 146;  Its  diverse  .-iction, 
149;  Jenner's  view*  diaorimi- 
nnted  from  Pearson's  153,  178, 
19!S,  203,  :«7. 

Spurious  Cowpox,  99,  113; 
various  definitions  by  Jenner, 
240;  in  Spain,  401;  disowneil 
by  Jenner,  ■.•.3il,  ."i.-Wl,  454;  a 
dodge,  '278.  :J5<J;  Birch'*  in- 
quiry. 277-'27S:  Coblwtt,  309; 
Hsnicrnik's  opinion,  5l9-5'i2. 

Crewe,  l^dy,  and  Jenner,  '231. 

Crichton,  Dr.,  vaccination  and 
enforcement  in  Kiusia,  406- 
407. 

Croft,  Dr  ,  faith  in  cowpox  in  Staf- 
fonUhire.  137. 

Cross,  John,  the  Norwich  epidemic, 
1819,  432-4.19. 

Crow,  Dr.  E.  J..  590. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  310. 

Dairymaids'  faith  in  cowpox,  9.'i, 

114.  334. 
Dalkeith,  vaccination  introducetl, 

151. 
Darwin,  Eriamna,  lett«r  to  J«nn«r, 

275,  371. 
Davis,  Fnuicia,  Knnisoorthy,  690, 
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Davy,  Sir  Hampbry,  hydrophobia, 
359,  371. 

De  Carro,  Vienna,  write*  to  Jen- 
ner,  264,  266  267,  405;  oaea 
horsegrease,  265,  404  ■  ' 
612;  conveys  virus  to  India, 
384  ;  Jenner's  coagratiilatioii, 
385. 

Decimation  by  smallpox,  76. 

DeUfsye,  Dr.,  preaches  and  wi-itea 
against  variolation,  42. 

Denmark,  variolHtion,  G2;  vaccina- 
tion, 419  4-20. 

Des  Uouttes,  smallpox  and  variola- 
tion in  Geneva,  61. 

Devonshire,  Duchess  of,  irorks  for 
Jenner,  230. 

Diarrhoea  and  vaccioatioa,  New- 
castle, 429-430. 

Diderot,  promotes  variolation,  59. 

Diet,  iuHuence  on  smallpox,  87. 

Dilke,  Sir  Charles,  ,178. 

Dillwyn,  William,  letter  from  Jen- 
ner, 341-344. 

Dimsdale,  Dr.  Thomas,  variolator, 
47-48;  controversy  with  Lett- 
som,  49;  summoned  to  Russia 
to  variolate  Catharine,  63: 
price  paid  for  job,  64,  362; 
variolation  from  arm-to-arm, 
76;  parish  variolations,  379 : 
might  haveouticipated  Jenner, 
514. 

Doildridge,  Dr.,  favours  variola- 
tion, 41. 

Dog  distemper,  360;  Jeniier  vacci- 
nates King's  staghouiuls.  360. 

Dolling,  Mr.,  Blandiford,  vaccina- 
tion before  .lenuer,  138. 

Domeicr,  Dr.,  221. 

Don  (^likcolr,  5H5. 

Downe,  Mr.,  Bridport,  vaccination 
before  Jenner,  139,  204. 

Drew,  Rev.  Hermnu,  anticipates 
vaccination,  1.38. 

Drysdale,  Dr.,  84. 

Druitt,  Dr.,  CAl. 

Dublin,  variolation,  34. 

Dobliu  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  report  on  vaccina- 
tion, 242-243. 

Dudgeon,  H.  D.,  385-586. 


Dumfries,  variolation  introdatil^ 
34. 

Duncan.  Dr.,  introduces  vaccina- 
tion to  Edinburgh,  151. 

Duncombe,  Thomas,  discomfits 
sharp  practice  in  House  of 
Commons,  498-4U9;  disap- 
proves of  compulsion,  499, 5'.S. 

Dundee,  vaccination  introilaced, 
151. 

Dunning,  Mr.,  surgeon,  89,  !U0, 
361,  ,38.5,  .389,  ,390,  394  ;  enthu 
siasm  for  Jenner,  196;  first 
uses  words  vaccinate  and  vac- 
cination, 229. 

Dusthall,  Anna,  first  vaccinated  b 
India,  385. 

Dutch  in  Ceylon,  392. 

East  Indu  Company,  220, 

Edinburgh,  smallpox  in  ISlh  cen- 
tury, 50;  triumph  of  vaccius- 
tion,  1806,  71:  vaccinatiou 
intro<lncud,  1799,  l.'il :  small- 
pox epidemic  among  the  vac- 
oinated,  1818-19,  366;  variola- 
tion disused,  1815,  and  no 
smallpox,  463. 

Edinburgh  Colleges  of  Phyaicians 
and  Surgeons  report  on  vacci- 
nation, 241. 

Kdinbargh  Dispensary  and  small- 
pox, 1805,  242;  oibcial  answer 
to  Dr.  Brown,  287. 

Edinhuriih  MedifcUJourncd,  Brown 
of  Mus8elburi;h,  351. 

minhunjh  itfcinr,  300,  .302,  303, 
3.')0;  comparative  fatality  of 
smulliMix  an<l  variolation,  66; 
smallpox  diffused  by  variola- 
tion, 69;  rapid  acceptance  nf 
vaccination,  70:  attacked  by 
John  Ring,  173;  anti-vaccina- 
torsdescribed,  289;  a  homicidal 
article,  364. 

E<lwarda,  Jonathan,  killed  by  van 
olation,  56. 

Egremout,  Earl  of,  167.  168.  220, 
231, 

Eldon,  Lord,  73. 

Elephants'  milk,  327. 

KIgiu,  Lord,  .'184. 
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KUanborough,  asaerto  in&nenoe  of 
▼accination    to  be   tnuiaient, 
353;  JeuDer'siiidiutiation,  354; 
encounter  with   Jenner,   357; 
Epidomiological  Society,  482. 
KlIU.  Mr.,  fraud,  3S7. 
Emenon.  R.  W..  Dr.  Gartl.  Wilk- 
inson, 549. 
Emery,    Aaron,    evidence    House 
of  Ciimnions'  vunimittee,  1871, 
S55, 
\.Mtltlhp<rilia    Britaimiea,    borae- 
•^   ytaiu  and  cowpox,  271. 
nadowment  of  reaearch  illiiatrated 
by  National  Vaccine  Establiah- 
ment,  461. 
Bt^uA  Cyf.tojMdia,  Cotton  Mather 
and  Lady  M.  VV.  Monta;,'U,  7. 
KQ(>liiih  death-rates  compared  with 

Austrian,  506. 
Kograftiug  the  smallpox,  1. 
Ennisvorthy,  S08-S09,  600. 
Epidemics,    Dr.    Waterhouae    be- 
wildered, 382. 
I       Epidemica  of  amallpox.  Dr.  Scaton 
I  on  their  irreeulBrchanicter,.')6S. 

I  Epidemiological  Society,  organised 
I  to  promote  trade  in  vaccina- 

I  tion,   480-491  ;    primes    Lord 

^B  Lyttelton.  480,  and  W.  F. 
^^B  Cowper,  497;  untruthful  re- 
^^K  port,  485 ;  presses  for  more 
^^H  vaccination,  492 ;  bolder  tle- 
I^^P  mantis  and  more  untruthful, 
'  4U.f.4n5;medicaIplacehuntera, 

45»7,  500. 
Epps,  Dr., variolation, 74;  Tweedle- 
dum   and    Twctdlodec,    228 ; 
character  of  Dr.  Walker,  XiX. 
Equination,   229.   2S4,    2fi5,    308  : 
practised  l>y  Jennvr,  2()S.2)I!I. 
Erakine,  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  Jemner's 

aacritices,  194. 
Erysipelas,  a  note  of  effective  vso- 
cinatinu,    113.    119.    143,    157, 
240,  279,  429,  503,  555. 
Escharotics  to  allay  vaccination, 

109,  118,  \y,.  161,  198. 
Evans,  T.  W.,  vaccination  in  Ice- 
\  land,  420. 

f      Rveabam  Guardians,  ailvice  fmm 
Local  Government  Board,  ,'76. 


Excall,  Hannah,  vaccinated,  118, 
and  vaccinifer,  128. 

Faces,  pock-marked,  468  ;  dis- 
appearance avnucbeil  by  Na 
tional  Vaccine  Establishment, 
409-470. 

Faith  magic,  213. 

Famine  and  amallpox  in  northern 
Europe,  409. 

Farciuhar.Sir  Walter,  129,  188,319. 

Farr,  Dr.  VV.,  decline  of  amallpox 
prior  to  vaccination,  8«i,  211, 
466  4(i7:  contirms  Watt's  dis- 
covery in  Cilaagow,  447-448, 
450-451  ;  evidence  reinforced 
from  West  Indies,  5<>0. 

Farriers'  faith  in  Ijorsegreaee,  100, 

114,  179,  :«4-:«5. 

Ferdinand  IV.  and  Naples,  396. 

Fewster,  Mr.,  cowpox  more  severe 
than  smallpox,  139. 

inland,  vaccinatora  to  be  punished 
if  smallpox  ensue,  419. 

Flaxmau,  581. 

Fleuart,  Dr.,  Boston,  results  of 
variolation,  5. 

Fleming,  Dr.,  Calcutta,  letter  from 
Jenner  on  vari'ilution  and 
vaccination  in  England,  390. 

Fleming,  George,  cowpox  and 
horsepox,  272. 

Florence,  variolation  introduced,  62 

Furster,  W,  E.,  moves  for  com- 
mittee on  18«t7  Vaccination 
Act,  552,  553  ;  surr«n<lers  to 
House  of  Lords,  572  ;  private 
faith  in  vaccination,  57(,  578. 

Foundling  Hospital,  40. 

Fox,  Joseph,  fnond  of  Dr.  Walker, 
218,  220. 

Fox,  C.  J.,  215. 

Fox,  W.  F.,  Dewsbury,  .'iHO. 

France,  variulatiim  introdiici-d,  35, 
59;  prohibited,  liO ;  npplica- 
lion  to  Cowpw^k  Inatitution, 
168 ;  Wouuville  introduces 
vaccination,  169,  39S;  Ka 
poleon's  despotism,  399  400. 

Frank,  Joseph,  scarlet  fever,  448. 

Freeman,  Mr,  variolates  after  Jen 
ner's  t  accination,  2^0. 
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Freind,  Dr.,  letter  from  Dr.  Wag- 

BtAffe,  17. 

FriuudB,  Society  of,  chnrch-rates, 
54-2,  560  ;  oaths,  593. 

Fry,  Danby  Palmer,  evidence 
House  of  Commons'  commit- 
tee, 1871,  580. 

Fugitive  Slave  Law,  540. 

Fuller,  John,  deuoiiciation  of  Lon- 
don Vaccine  Institution,  250- 
252. 

Fuseli,  581. 

Gale,  Sunuel,  a  London  graveyard, 

82. 

Gardner,  K(1  ward,  Jcnner's  witness, 
95-90,  97,  99,  101,  131,  152, 
192,  3tj2,  ,3fl3;  .Tenner's  pro- 
phetic vision,  122 ;  a  hint  for 
the  newspapers,  147. 

Gartshoro,  Dr.,  discovery  of  cow- 
pox  in  London,  146. 

Gaisner  in  1801  produces  small- 
pox cowpox,  512. 

Geneva,  practice  of  variolation,  61. 

George  1.,  favours  variolation,  5; 
assigns  felons  for  experiment, 
15. 

George  II.,  extolled  for  gracious 
patronage  of  practice,  4.S. 

tJeorge  III.,  receives  Jeiiner,  171, 
and  promotes  vaccination,  219, 
243,  370,  380. 

George  IV.,  docs  as  his  father, 
.32,3,  370. 

Germany,  variolation,  62  ;  and  vac- 
cination introduced,  151. 

Gibhs  family,  547. 

(iibba,  George  .S.,  550,  585,  .586 ; 
evidence  House  of  Commons' 
committee,  1871,  551. 

GJbbs,  John,  birth  and  career,  508- 
509 ;  Letter  on  Vaccination, 
500-509  ;  541  ;  585. 

<tibbs,  Kichard  Butler,  leader  of 
anti-vaccinators,  543-544,  5.50, 
578,  585  i  evidence  House  of 
Commons'  committee,  1871, 
556 ;  death,  673-.574. 

Gibbs,  Mrs.  R.  B,  (Mias  Griffiths), 
.U7,  573,  574. 

Gibson,  Wm.,  Kew  L.inarU,  366. 


Giddy,  Davies,  prefers  variolatioB 
to  vaccination,  252. 

Giflb.rd,  Mr.,  cowpox  in  Dorvet,  137. 

Gillett,  Charles,  Banbury,  590. 

Gillman,  Mr.,  fraud  in  India,  387. 

Girl,  cowpoxcd  mangey,  297. 

Gilpin,  Charles,  character  of  anti- 
vaccinators,  542. 

Gilpin,  John,  illustration  of  Lon- 
don life,  80. 

Gladstone  administration,  pitifal 
performance,  577. 

Glasgow,  lioardiiijschool  girl,  51; 
Dr.  Walker.  331 ;  rare  pUce  for 
smallpox,  4:I9;  st.tti9tics,  1783- 
1812,  440,  442-443;  variolation 
practised,  441;  insanitary  con- 
ditions, 441 ;  vaccination  intro- 
duceil,  44 1 ;  extent  of  practice, 
442,  440;  mortality  uuatiected, 
442;  other  diseases  replace 
smallpox,  442-44.},  446-t47: 
activity  of  measles,  444;  Dr. 
Farr  on  the  evidence,  447-448; 
character  of  smallpox  victims, 
450;  variolation  disusml,  1815, 
and  no  smallpox,  403. 

Gloucester  cathedral,  Jenner'i 
monument,  363. 

Goatpox  uKod  in  Ma<lrid,  401. 

Goethe,  stupidity.  279. 

Uoldson,  V?m.,  reports  smallpox 
after  vaccination,  283,  which 
Jenner  would  not  look  at,  284; 
publiahes  pamphlet,  2.84;  sug- 
gestions, 2S5;  infanuiiis  treat- 
ment by  .Jenner  and  Ring,  285, 
350-351,  301;  fitint.nryh  Kr 
uific,  290. 

(iooil.  Dr.  Mason,  horsegreaae,  100, 
260,  262,  267. 

Goulburn,  Mr.,  prohibition  of  vari- 
olation, 1^0,  74. 

Grainger,  Mr.,  extent  of  vaccioa- 
tion  in  1850,  475. 

Granville,  Dr..  decimation  by 
smallpox,  77. 

Grattaii,  patriot,  184,  185. 

Graveyards  in  London,  82. 

Gregory,  Dr.  George,  mortality 
fron»  variolation,  66;  regrets 
prohibition,     74  ;      smallpox 
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declining  Imforo  vaccination, 
86;  letteni  from  Krown  of 
MuMelbargh,  238 ;  anmllpox 
and  Taocination  in  Ceylon, 
303 ;  eitimatc  for  National 
Vaccine  Establishment,  461  ; 
■cepticisni  as  to  vaccination, 
477 ;  cited  by  Jacob  Bright 
•gainst  Marson  on  marks,  .'^61. 

Oray,  Mr.,  Jenner's  reward,  195. 

Griffiths,  John,  189. 

Grosvenor,  Robert,  vaccinated  by 
Jenner,  1801,  has  smallpox, 
1811,  318-321. 

Gall,  Dr.  \Vm,,  asserts  vaccination 
as  protective  as  smallpox,  355, 
664;  evidence  House  of  Com- 
mons'committce,  1 87 1 ,  564- .565. 

Guy,  Dr.  W.  A.,  vaccination  a 
question  of  fiKures,  506. 

Guy's  Hospital,  1802,  275. 

UAlford,  .Sir  Henry,  319,  459. 

Halifax,  smallpox  in  18th  century, 
27,  30. 

Halifax,  Viscount,  compulsory 
vaccination,  572. 

Hall,  Sir  Benjamin,  letter  from 
JohnOibbs,  501. 

Bamemik,  Or.  Joseph,  pustules 
from  tartar  emetic,  121  ; 
answer  to  8imon,  5l!)-523. 

Hanncn,  Mr.  Justice,  !io\, 

Hanover,  variolation,  34. 

Hart,  Kmest.  582, 

Hanghton,  Dr.  Rdward,  590. 

Hawea,  Dr..  218. 

Hayaarth,  Dr.,  57,  83,  569:  vario- 
ution  in  Geneva,  61;  Chester 
smallpox,  09 :  traiumits  vac- 
cine vinis  to  Boston,  376-377. 

Haynra,  Witliani,  smallpox  and 
horsegreauc,  117. 

Heaths  of  Hertford  variolated  by 
Maitland.  19-20. 

Heberden,  Dr.  William,  successful 
variolator,  140. 

Racquet,  Dr.,  35. 

Henley,  J.  \V.,  homely  sense  and 
sympathy  with  poor,  408,  499, 
631,  5.S5,  636;  Lord  R.  Mon- 
tagu's nonsense,  530, 


Herpes,  interference  with  vaccina- 
tion, 340-343,  3.56. 

Hertford,  19,  20,  23,  48. 

Hervoy,  Dr.  James,  469. 

Hicks,  Henry,  102,  131. 

Hicks,  Dr. ,  letter  to  Jenner  on  cow- 
pox  from  horscgreasc,  133. 

Highlands  of  Scotland,  variolation 
practiseil,  29. 

Highmore,  Anthony,  tribute  to 
WoodviUe,  163. 

Hignells  vaccinated  by  Jenner, 
variolated  by  Freeman,  280. 

Hill,  Rev.  Rowland,  thundered  for 
vaccination,  290;  controversy 
with  Moseley,  293-290. 

Hjaltalm,  Dr.,  Iceland,  422. 

Hobbes,  583. 

Holland,  variolation  in,  62. 

HoU.ind,  Lor>l,  letter  to  Jenner 
from  Madrid,  400. 

Holland,  Sir  Henry,  failure  of  vac- 
cination, 4!M). 

Holatein,  cowpox  l>clieved  good 
against  smallpox,  94. 

Home,  Sir  Kverard,  193,  4.M). 

Hooper's  Lrj-iron  Mrilicvm,  271, 

Hopwood,  C.  H.,  577. 

HorsegrcBse,  Jenner  shows  bis 
nephew  a  horse  with  diseaae<l 
heels,  saying,  "There  is  the 
source  of  smallpox,"  97,  359, 
5l3;bclief  of  farriers  auil  farm- 
ers that  cow|>ox  originated  in 
horsegrease,  100, 110,  111,  164, 
179;  originates  on  thigh  uf  uoll 
with  erysipelas,  112;  action 
indistinKuinhable  from  cow- 
pox,  157  ;  fuUlo  inooulatious 
of  cows  by  Dr.  WoodviUe  and 
others,  145.  259  ;  Ji!nui<r*s  ac- 
count of  his  faith,  l!A  ;  Pear- 
son sets  aside  J«nunr's  doc- 
trmc,  15.3,  l.VS,  178,  472,  512; 
consiilereil  horsegrease  "like 
todamn  the  whole  thing,"  I5.S, 
260,  3:i6,  375  ;  Jenner  <rroppe<i 
horsegrease,  180 ;  and  why. 
178,  260.  368,  375;  dropped 
and  resnmod,  612  ;  not  a  word 
aboot  korMgnaa*  in  New  Kng- 
land,  37B :  rvpndiatetl  by  Dr. 
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Mason  Good,  263 ;  naed  soc- 
cenfally  by  Thonuu  Tanner 
and  Loy,  263  ;  Saceo,  264,  405; 
anil  De  Cairo,  265,  405;  La 
Font,  26.%  ;  Melon,  267:  Baroo, 
269  ;  and  by  Jenuer,  287-26S. 
271,  who  uses  au'l  distributes 
the  equine  Wrus,  -''JS,  347  ;  ex- 
planation of  mystification,  270- 
272. 

HoraegT«aae  Cowpox,  Jenner's 
happy  thought  and  original 
prescription,  114,  -JOl,  334, 
347.  472  ;  the  note  of  fwputf/, 
1 2o, 202 :  Marson'sopinion, 54)2. 

Horsepox,  472,  508  :  Prof.  Bouley'« 
experiment!,  273 ;  cases  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Langton,  273  ; 
probable  resort  to,  273. 

Hoaty,  Dr.,  report  on  variolation 
in  London,  59. 

Houlton,  Rev.  Robert,  engaged  to 
puffSuttons,  46. 

House  of  Commons'  committee  on 
Jenner's  petition,  Ii>(>-I93  ;  re- 
port, 194  ;  vote,  £10,000, 
1802,  196  ;  vote,  £20.000, 
1807,  243-249  ;  committee, 
1871.  552-573. 

Howgrave,  Francis,  opposes  rario- 
lation,  31. 

Hufeland,  tartar  emetic  for  vac- 
cine vims,  121,  348. 

Hume,  Joseph,  exposure  of  malver- 
sation of  public  money  by  Na- 
tional Vaccine  Establishment, 
460. 

Hunic-Rothery,  Mrs.,  648.  578. 

Hume  Rotlicry.  Wm..  548.  578; 
evidence  House  of  Commons' 
committee,  1871,  556. 

Hunter,  John,  "Don't  think,  bnt 
try,"  98  ;  relations  with  Jen- 
ner,  91-93,  348  ;  heard  of  cow- 
pox  from  Jeuner,  136,  193 ; 
two  diseased  actions  in  same 
part  cannot  occur  simultane- 
ously, 164. 

Hutchins's  HUtory  of  Vortrt,  85. 

Hutchinson,  Jonathan,  evidence 
House  of  Coiiiiiions'  commit- 
tee, 1871.  567  568. 


Huxham,  John,  531. 
Hydrophobia,      inoculatioo. 
371. 

Iceland,  smallpox  and  raocina^SSr 
420-423;  meaalei.422. 

lndia,vaceiiin*-  -  ■-•^  Itioed,  383- 
393;   var  Ijed,  386; 

frauds  pr.i  7 -388;  sab- 

scriptiona  fur  Jeuner,  390 ; 
Sir  Richard  Temple  on  VBod- 
naticm  at  this  day,  391. 

Indians  vaccinated  by  Balmis, 
402  ;  fabulous  stories  of  amaJl- 
pox,  402. 

Ingatestone,  Suttons'  varioUtiOA 
establishment,  45. 

Ingenhousz,  Dr.,  discovers  Jen- 
ner's mis-statements,  130-I32, 
140. 

Inoculation.     See  Variolation. 

/)i//U4ry,  Jenner's.  publication,  102; 
analysis,  103-127  •  i"-..n...inoed 
by  Simon  a  m.i  me- 

dical induction.  .its 

euential  doctrine,  33.') ;  printed 
last  time  in  1801,  337;  why 
kept  out  of  print,  344. 

Ini/Htri),  Pearson's,  l.'}6. 

Ireland,  variolation  introdaced,  ^m 
3t ;  practised  after  prohibi-  ^| 
tion,  474  ;  distress  a  uauae  of  ^| 
smallpox,  472 ;  fees  for  vao- 
cination,  489;  vaccination  said 
by  Sir  Domiuio  Corrissn  is  ^B 
1871  to  have  nractically  ex-  ^M 
tinguished  amallpox,  561.  ^^ 

Irish  oppression,  593. 

Italy,   Sacoo'a    vacoioations,   403-  ^ 
404.  fl 

Itch  prevents  vaccination,  I3S,  277.  ^| 

Jefferson,   Thomas,  letter  to  JcB. 

ner,  .380. 
Jeffrey,     Francis,     289  ;     hiry    o( 

vaccination  oontrovcn  i    i^ui  ■ 

contrary  to  all   ana! 

Taociuatiou   wc.irs   • 

homiciilal  lu'ticl 

ftceieic,    ,1(>4  ;    ■: 

in  vaccination,  Jtn.i 
Jcllyby,  Mrs.,  322, 
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Jeooer,  H>I»,iril,  rcj^iiiii'ii  prior  to 
vitriolntion,  45',  birth  luid  edu- 
oation,  01 :  rcUtiona  with  John 
nunt«r.9-.'!)S;.SoJbiiryleseu<l, 
iKi;  k  )x>re  sbuut  cowpox,  95 ; 
miraculniu  prevision,  9o  ; 
(ivJuer's  qucationsble  remi- 
iiisceocea,  97.  l'^;  horse  with 
i;r«<uiy  heela  the  origin  of  soiall- 
pux,07,35O:  xtuumnge  in  17S8, 
97;  a  good  hand  at  verses,  97; 
porchase  of  degree  from  St. 
Andrews,  flS  ;  ino<;ulates  son 
with  swinepox,  OS  ;  experi- 
njenta  with  cow|)Ox,  98-SM) ; 
origiiiof  cowpoxin  borsegreasc 
b«yoii<l  denial,  100;  difficalty 
of  proof,  100. 

First  vaccination.  1796,  101: 

Sublishes  fiiiiuiry,  1798,  102; 
Mcribos  oowjiox.  lOfl;  tries  in 
T«lo  to  generate  it  from  horae- 
grmMe,  110- 112;  inventa 
•pnrious  oowpox,  113;  deniet 
virtue  for  cowp<jx  and  a.saert« 
it  for  horsegrea«e  co  wpox ,  1 H ; 
Ciuesuf  horsegrcase,  115:  fancy 
as  to  origin  of  smallpox,  120, 
359,  SI,** ;  absolute  security 
from  smallpox  after  horse- 
grease  oowpox,  121  ;  cowpox 
as  an  expulmve  irritant,  12.1; 
single  point  of  originality,  124; 
visit  to  London,  1798,  127; 
without  cowpox,  129;  advised 
by  Cline  to  settle  in  London, 
129;  dillerMiii.e  with  lugen- 
hmuz.  130  132  :  favour.ible 
reception  of  /n^uiry,  KU  ; 
Pearson  claims  association, 
134;  brickli.it»  flying  around, 
l.'W  ;  coW(M>x  always  erysi- 
neUtous,  I4.'<;  uses  cowpox 
from  London,  147:  jealousy  of 
Pwmon,  147;  inquiries  at  a 
■tand,  I'iS;  visits  London  to 
counteract  Pearson  and  Wood- 
rille,  148  ;  anxious,  fretful, 
helpless,  I S 1 ;  Purr  her  Oluirr- 
raltont,  1799,  1.52;  purpose  and 
poTvrty    of    |>amphlet,     153  ; 
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differences  with  Pearson  and 
Woodville,  I5S;  slovenly  and 
iuconiploto  knowledge,  158  ; 
Vaccine  Pock  Institution,  160- 
101;  Continuation  of  Pacta  and 
Obnervatiom,  ISOO,  163;  annex- 
ation of  Pearson  and  Wond- 
ville's  work,  163-164.  181  ; 
reasserts  the  abiding  prophy- 
laxy of  oowpox,  16f> ;  trice  to 
undermine  Vaccine  Pock  Insti- 
tution, 167;  reception  by  Kiui; 
anil  Queen,  171;  .lohn  Kings 
alliance,  172,  I7<i;  presented 
with  pUte.  ISOl,  17)1;  finds 
hunour  windy  fare,  177;  deter- 
uiiues  to  drop  horsogrease, 
178,  180;  morle  of  transforma- 
tion, 178;  Orhjin  q/the  Vareine 
Inoculation,  1801,  17S;  clainu 
discovery  of  cowpox,  179,  and 
discriminates  true  fnim 
tpurioua,  I8U;  artful  explana- 
tions, 182-183;  application  to 
Lonl  Sbi^rboriie,  IS.'!;  prepare! 
Jietition,  184185,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  committee  of  Hooae 
of  Commons,  186;  evidence 
before  committee,  18(1  -  I  lU; 
Lloim  limited  to  coiiveysnoe 
i.f  cowpox  from  arm  to  arm, 
I!I3;  voted  i'lO.UOO  by  House 
of  Comiiicius,  196. 

Jenner's  case  examined  by 
Pearson,  197-203  ;  could  he 
have  taken  a  patent  ?  207; 
factitious  ),d"ry.  21.5  ;  delay  in 
payment  of  £10,0(X),  216;  fate 
.IS  London  physician,  2IK  ; 
Royal  Jeniicruu  Society,  218- 
219;  hend  turned  Willi  ailuta- 
tiOM,  221  ;  uxorious  habits, 
222  ;  ijiiarrel  with  Walker, 
22o-22iJ  :  wreck  of  Koyal 
.lennei'ian  Si«iety.  227;  iinjio- 
cuniosity,  228  ;  shyness,  2.'W) ; 
"the  oowpox  doct<ir."  230; 
plans  for  pccnniary  relief,  2:11 ; 
reference  of  Parliament  to 
rCoyal  (.'ollege  of  Physiiriana, 
232-234  ;     Jenner's    vviitenoa 
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and  diaowument  of  spurious 
cowpox,  239  •  240  ;  voted 
£20,(HX).  243'2i8;  director  of 
National  Vaccine  E-otablisb- 
nient,  2J5;  withdraws  and  ex- 
p«cC3  sensation,  2X ;  sulking 
at  Berkeley,  257:  tactics  as  to 
horsegrease,  259,  202,  26,'?  : 
what  did  be  discover?  261  ; 
swinepox,  262  ;  reverts  to 
original  position,  2)>4,  267  ; 
uses  and  clitTuscs  horsepox, 
268-269;  a  slovenly  invest) 
gator,  270,  272  ;  Birch  on 
spurious  cowpox,  277-278  ; 
peatcredwith  failures,  280-281 ; 
Birch  "a  sad  wicked  fellow," 
283  ;  treatment  of  Goldson. 
285;  claim  to  absence  of  fail- 
ures, 287;  friendship  with  Rev. 
Rowland  Hill,  294. 

Miraculous  quidity  of  Jen- 
ner's  contempt,  301 ;  split  with 
Walker,  :107;  vaccinates  sons 
of  Sir  Richard  Phillips  and 
Philip  Codd,  who  afterwards 
bad  smallpox,  312-313;  also  of 
Earl  Grosvenor,  318-321;  the 
slush  hisfoUowei-s  had  to  march 
through,315;  dialikcof  Walker 
and  hu  Institution,  324;  King 
OS  bullv  and  libeller,  324-330; 
Jenners  later  writings,  333- 
348 ;  why  tiiqiiii-y  was  sup- 
pressed, 333-3;i7;  mystery  of 
horsegroase,  3.34 -33(i;  exjieri- 
ments  with  hursegrease  on 
oows,  335 ;  spurious  cowpox 
dodge,  336;  herpes  and  vacci- 
nation, .340  -  342  :  elusion  of 
variolous  test,  .342;  small  pox 
flying  in  all  directions,  344- 
345  ;  comparative  London 
mortalities,  346  ;  successive 
poxes  for  v,-iccination,  347-.''148, 
525;  final  publication  on  Tar- 
tar Emetic,  34S;  Baron's  bio- 
graphy, 349-:jti3;  meeting  with 
Baron,  349-3.")0  :  treatment  of 
adversaries,  350  -  352,  474  ; 
investigation    resented,    352 ; 


appropriation  of  work  of 
others,  .352-353;  denial  that 
influence  of  vaccination  wore 
oat,  .3,>3;  Lord  Ellenborough, 
.3,')3-.354,  357:  dying  testimony 
to  vaccmation,  354 ;  contri- 
vances to  bre.ik  his  fall,  355- 
356;  variolation  of  sou  and 
scandal,  357-35S ;  insanitary 
house  and  sickly  familv,  85, 
318,  358-359,  448 ;  belief  that 
human  diseases  originated  iu 
animals,  97,  359;  suggested 
vxteusion  of  vaccination,  359- 
360;  much  adulation  excused 
self-deception, 3liO;  abhorrence 
of  London, 361;  exclusionfrom 
Rfiyal  College  of  Physicians, 
.3iil;  presentation  to  Kmperor 
Alexander,  362;  death  of  Mrs. 
Jenner,  1815,  .3i>2;  perplexitiea 
towarilcloseof  life, 3412;  death, 
1823,  302  :  funeral  and  me- 
morials, 363;  statue  in  London, 
363  ;  sends  equine  virus  to 
Edinburgh,  368,  tactics  as  con- 
cerned horsegrease,  375;  sendx 
gold  box  to  Dr.  Waterhonse. 
37S;  project  and  reward  for 
conveyance  of  vims  to  India, 
383-384;  vaccination  in  Madras 
and  Bombay,  .388;  tribute  from 
India,  390;  Sweden  aiul  Ceylon, 
.392;  medal  from  naval  ot]i>.-en, 
398;  anecdote  of  Napoleon,  400. 
Arithmetical  incapacity, 
415,  423;  reason  for  -vote  of 
£20,000,453;  denial  of  spuriooi 
cowpox,  4;'>4;  deceived  as  to 
National  Vaccine  Establish- 
ment, 4.54. 456  ;  insolence  to- 
ward Brown  of  Musselburgh. 
4.57-458;  his  virus  the  stock 
of  National  Vaccine  Establish- 
meat,  472-473 ;  treatment  of 
opponents,  474;  did  not  intro- 
duce cowpox,  512;  smallpox 
from  horse  through  cow,  513; 
vaccinates  King's  staghounda, 
515;  ruthless,  untruthful, 
mercenary,  578. 
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JENNER'S 

POBUCATIOHS  ON  VaCCINATIOK   AHD  ScCOUStTB  AfiSCRANCSS. 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Catiie  and  Effects  of  the  Variola  Vaccinee, 
a  Diieate  (Uncovered  in  gome  of  the  Western  Counties  of  Eng- 
land, particularly  Gloucestershire,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Cov)  Pox.    London :  1798. 

1798. — What  reodon  the  Cow  Pox  Virus  so  extremely  singular  is,  that 
the  penon  who  has  been  thus  attected  is  for  over  after  seuurc  from 
tb«  iufectioM  of  the  Small  Pox  ;  neither  the  ex|>09nrii  to  the 
variolous  etlluvio,  nor  the  insertion  of  the  matter  into  the  skin, 
producing  this  distemper. 

It  is  carious  to  observe,  that  the  virtu,  which  with  respect  to  its  effects 
ia  Dudetermined  and  uncertain  previously  to  its  passing  from  the 
horse  throngh  the  nicilium  of  the  cow,  should  then  not  only  become 
more  active,  but  should  invariably  and  completely  possess  those 
specific  properties  which  induce  in  the  human  coiiatitutioii  symptoms 
similar  to  those  of  the  variolous  fever,  and  effect  in  it  that  peculiar 
change  which  for  ever  renders  it  unsasceptible  of  the  variolous 
contagion. 

It  clearly  appears  that  this  disease  leaves  the  constitution  in  a  state  of 
perfect  security  from  the  infection  of  the  Small  Pox.— Pp.  121,  337. 

Further  Observations  on  the  Variola  Faeeina.    London:  1799. 

1799. — The  result  of  all  my  trials  with  the  virus  on  the  human  subject 
haa  been  uniform.  In  every  instuuco  the  patient  who  h.ia  felt  its 
inflneoce  has  completely  lost  the  suscoptioility  for  the  variolous 
contagion.— Pp.  15-2-158,  336. 

A  Continuation  of  Facts  and  Observations  relative  to  the 
VarivUc  Vaccinee,  or  Cow  Pox.     London:  1800. 

1800. — The  scepticisiii  that  appeared  even  among  the  roost  enlishteneil 
of  me<lical  men,  when  my  sentiments  on  the  important  subject  of 
the  Cow  Pox  were  tirat  promulgated,  was  liighly  laudable.  To 
have  admitted  the  truth  of  a  doctrine,  at  once  so  novel  and  so 
unlike  anything  that  had  ever  appeared  in  the  Annuls  of  Medicine, 
withont  the  test  of  the  meet  rigid  scrutiny,  would  have  bordered 
upon  temerity  :  but  now,  when  that  scrutiny  has  taken  place,  not 
only  ani'jiijL'  ourselves,  but  in  the  first  professional  circles  in  Euiopu, 
and  when  it  haa  been  uniformly  found  in  such  abundant  iiislauceii, 
that  the  human  frame,  when  once  it  has  felt  the  InSuence  of  the 
genuine  Cow  Pox  in  the  way  that  haa  been  de«cril>ed,  is  never 
afterwards,  at  any  period  of  ita  existence,  aasailable  by  the  Small 
Pox,  may  I  not  with  perfect  contidenco  congratulate  my  country 
and  society  at  lari^e  on  their  beholding  in  the  mild  form  of  the  Cow 
Pox,  an  anti<lotc  that  is  capable  of  extirpating  from  the  earih  a 
disease  which  is  every  boor  devouring  its  victims ;  a  disease  that 
hM  ever  been  considered  as  the  severest  scourge  of  the  buinaa 
raoe.— Pp.  166,  338-339,  367,  365,  473. 
40 
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The  Origin  of  Vaeeine  Inoculation.    London :  1801 

ISOl. — It  now  becomes  too  manifest  to  admit  of  controversy,  that  the 
annihilation  of  the  Small  Pox,  the  most  ilreatUal  scourge  of  the 
hanuui  species,  must  bo  the  final  result  of  this  practice.— P.  183. 

Petition  for  Bemttneration  to  House  of  Commom.    1802. 

1802. — Cow  Pox  admits  of  being  inoculated  on  the  human  frame  with 
the  most  perfect  ease  and  safety,  and  is  attended  with  the 
singnlarly  beneficial  effect  of  rendering  through  life  the  persons  so 
inoculated  perfectly  secure  from  the  infection  of  the  Small  Pox. — 
Pp.  184,  337.  355. 

On  the  Varietiei  and  Modifications  of  tlie  Vaccine  PusiuU 
occasioned  by  an  Herpetic  State  of  the  Skin.  Printed  in  Medi- 
cal and  Physical  Journal,  Angnst,  1804;  and  reprinted  as  a 
pamphlet,  Chelteuliam,  1806,  and  Gloucester,  1819.— P.  840, 

VACCINATION  EQUAL  TO  VARIOLATION. 

1804. — What  I  have  said  on  Vaccination  is  true.  If  properly  conducted 
it  secures  the  constitution  as  much  as  Variolous  Inocufatiou  poeni- 
bly  can. — Baron's  Li/f  ofJ^nner,  vol.  ii.  p.  15. 

Duly  and  eCBciently  performed,  Vaccination  will  protect  the  coostitu- 
tion  from  subsetjuent  attacks  of  Small  Pox  as  much  as  that  disease 
itself  will.  I  never  expected  that  it  would  do  more,  and  it  will  not, 
I  believe,  do  less.— /6W.  p.  135. 

1806. — The  security  given  to  the  constitution  by  Vaccine  Inoculation  !• 
eraclhi  equal  to  that  given  by  the  Variolous.  To  expect  morB* 
from  it  would  bo  wrong.  As  failures  in  the  latter  are  constantly' 
presenting  themselves,  we  must  ex(>ect  to  find  them  in  the  former 
also. — LtUor  to  Hiehnrd  Ihtnniwj,  lut  March,  ISlMi. — Pp.  33!),  S.V5. 
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Facts  for  the  most  part  unobserved  or  not  duly  noticed  res- 
pecting VarioloiLs  Contagion.    London:  1808. 

1808.  — It  should  be  remembered  that  the  constitution  r'f  "■^'  '  ■^•  > 

infection,  be  rendered  totally  iiuuscrjttible  of  the  1  'j'non. 

Neither  the  casual,  nor  the  inoculated  Snudl  Pox,  w':i  _  m»1u 

the  disease  in  a  mild  or  violent  way,  can  perfectly  extiuguish  the 
susceptibility.- P.  338. 
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Letter  to  William  Dillwyn  on  the  Effects  of  VaceinaHon  in 
Preserving  from  the  Small  Pox.     Philadelphia:  1818. 


1818. — My  con&dencc  in   the   efficacy   of   Vaccination  to  guard 
constitution  from  Small  Pox  is  not  in  the  least  diminished. 


ThiS 

.■ar.  Il| 


exceptions  to  the  rule  have  appeared,  anil  tliat  tbey  will  appear, 
am  ready  to  admit.  Tliey  have  happened  after  Small  Pox  Inocul 
tion  ;  and  by  the  same  rule,  as  the  two  diseases  are  ao  similar,  ttaoy 
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Last  Txstimokt. 
tS23. — My  opinion  of  V&ccination  is  precisely  as  it  was  when  I  first 
promulgated  thtt  disc-ovcry.  It  is  not  in  the  leaat  strcngtheued  l>y 
any  event  that  has  happened,  for  it  could  gain  no  strtsngth ;  it  is 
not  in  the  leimt  wcaktiied  ;  for  if  the  failnrca  you  speak  of  had  not 
happened,  the  truth  of  my  assertions  respecting  those  coincidences 
which  occasioned  them  would  not  have  been  made  out. — P,  354. 

The  whole  of  Jenner's  claims  re-asserted  for  .Smallpox  Cowpox  by  Mr. 
Jolin  Simon,  after  Inoculation  with  which — 

1867. — "Neither  renewed  vaccination,  nor  inoculation  with  .Smallpox, 
nor  the  closest  contact  and  cohabitation  with  smallpox  ]>atieut8, 
will  occasion  him  to  betray  any  remnant  of  susceptibility  to  infec- 
tion."— Paperi  reUuing  lo  the  history  and  Practice  of  Yaccinolion, 
London:  1857.— P.  513. 

Jenncr'a  Succksstvk  Poxks 

In  their  order,  124,  185,  207,  240,  334-333,  347-348,  472-473,  512-513. 

Cowpox,  first  faith,  93-95,  99,  114,  334. 

Swinepox,  98,  9!»,  202. 

Cowpox  did  not  pr«vent  smallpox,  (19,  113,  143,  179,  201,  347,  612. 

HoTBegroase,  97,  99100,  104,  124,  142,  273,  335. 

Spurious  Cowpox  defined,  09,  1 13-1 14. 

Horsogreasc  Cowpox,  100,  110114,  U9-121,  124-125,  153-155,  198,  201, 
259-274,  335,  375. 

Honegrease  dropped.  178-180,  201-203,  260,  266,  375. 

Cowpox  resumed,  lSO-183,  202  203,  512. 

Spunoua  Cowpox  dropped,  2a'J  240,  277-278,  314,  .S36,  356,  454. 

Uorsegrcase  or  Horse{>nx  adopted  neat,  229,  264-273 ;  the  true  and 
genuine  life-preserving  fluid,  269  ;  e(|uine  virus  sent  to  Edinburgh, 
368.     Succo'b  practice,  264,  267,  336,  512,  and  De  Cairo's,  260,  406. 
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John  AsDiNOTON,  Surgeon. 

1802.— Detained  at  Berkeley 

by  domestic  joys 218 

IS04.  — Cannot  leave  his  wife    222 

John  Bakun,  M.D, 
1810. — Dennncintion  of  Brown 

ofM  l> 351 
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veii-  r 319 
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ahorse 269 
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lent to  smallpox 355 
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nor  disaster 320 


Dr.  Dk  Cakho,  Vienna. 
1803.— Opposition  to  horse- 
grease  hindered  vaccin- 
ation     266 

,,    — Transmisaion  of  vinu 
to  India 386 

W.  DllxwTn,  Walthamstow. 
1818.— Difficulties  which  at- 
tend VBOcination 341-345 

Richard  Drxsisci,  Surgeon, 

Plymouth. 
1804. — Terms  Vaccinate  and 

Vaccination 229 

„     — Herpea    tl>«    p«at   of 

vaccination MO 

1804.— John  King  and  Gold- 

son 351 

„    — Despotism    in    India    S86 
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London 361 
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1806. — Vaccination  and  vari- 
olation in  England 390 
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Edward  Gakdneb. 
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Ution 129 
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of  Ingenhouaz 131 
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Further  (Jlmrvatioiu....     152 
1823. — Homicidal  Edinburgh 

Beviete 364 


Dr.  Inoknboubz. 
1798. — Prophylaxy  of  oowpox 
certain  and  permanent. . 


131 


Andrew  Johnstone. 
1813. — Declines  to  preside  over 
United  London  Vaccine 
Institution  and    Royal 
.lennerian  Society 323 

Dr.  Lettsom. 
.  — Perversity  of  London : 
comfort   in    Asia    and 
America 321 


James  Moobx. 


1808.— Family  afflictions 

1809. — Sir  Lucas  Pepys 

,,    — Expected  astonishment 

,,     Views  and  wrongs 

1810. — Impudence    of  John 

Gale  Jones 

1 81 2. —Vaccination  in  Prussia 
1813. — Frcshevidcnceof  cow- 
pox  from  horsegrcase  . . . 
„     — Has  been  equinating 

for  months i 

„     — Experiencewithhorse- 

greased  carters 

,,     — Proper  variety  of 

equine  virus 

,,     — Watt's     mischievous 

discovery 

1816. — Cownox  likely  to  cease 
through    disappearance 

of  horsc^ease 

„  — Bad  \ima  of  National 
Vaccine  Establishment. 

Dr.  George  Pkabsox. 

1798. — Oowpox  follows  cow- 
pox 

,,  — Vaccination  always 
erysipelatous 

1799.— Refusal  to  join  Vac- 
cine Pock  Institution... 

John  Ring,  Surgeon. 
ISOl. — Ignorance  of  time  for 
taking  virus 

W.  F.  SRKArNKIX. 

1794.— Typhus  at  Berkeley.. 
1800. — Success  in  London.... 
. — Praise  of  John  Ring.. 

Dr.  William  Woodvii,i^. 
1799.— Success  with  Wood- 
ville's  London  virus 

Rev.  Dr.  Wortuisotos. 
1810.— Away  with  Malthus ! 
,,     — While   variolation  is 
practised  smallpox  can- 
not be  snbdued 72. 
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Society 218 

Henry  Clixk,  Surgeon. 
1708. — Experimento    with 

cowpox 128 

Dr.  Erumtu  Darwin. 
1802. — Chriatcniug  oud  tm- 

cinAtion  united 276 

Dr.  Dk  Cabbo,  Vienna. 
1803. — Horsegreaie  Jenner's 

distinction 405 

Joseph  Fox. 
1802. — Royal  Jennerion 

Society 218 

Dr.  Hicks,  Briatol. 
1708. — Cowpox  from  bone- 

greue 133 

Lord  HoiXAlTD. 
1803.— Vaccination  in  Spain    400 

John  HUNTKR. 

. — Puffing  Jenner's  tar- 
tar omotic 93 

Dr.  Inokshol'S)!. 
I79S. — Adverse  iniiuirius  as 

to  cowpox 130 

Thomas  JirFsasoit. 
1808.— GiorifiM  vaccination.    380 

Rev.  O.  C.  Jk.n.vek. 
170D. — Kxoitos    jealousy    of 


Pearson. 


147 


Francis  Kitiobt,  Snrgeon. 
1788.— Attests  country  faith 

in  cowpox 132 

Dr.  Marsiuu. 
1801.— Vaocination  in  Naples    3il8 


Dr.  George  Peabmx. 
— Associates  himself  with 
Jenner  and  reports  public 
dislil(e  of  horsegrease...     134 
1709. — In  vitationt«  join  Vac- 
cine Pock  luotitution...     160 

Dr.  Pkrcival,  Manchester. 
1798. — Failure  to  get  cowpox 

from  horsegrease 133 

Dr.  Sacco,  Milan. 

1808, — Miraculous  exploits 

as  vaccinator 403 

Lord  Sbsrborxb. 
1801. — Advice  as  to  petition 

for  reward 184 

Benjamin  TKArsBa. 
1803.— Royal  Jenncriau 

Society 210 

Dr.  UiiDEitwoOD,  Madras. 
1801. — Droad  of  variolation..    ttS 

Dr.  Benjamin  WATiRiiorn. 
1801.— Vaccination  acoonntod 
beastly   and    indelicate 

in  Philtt.ii.-li.bia ,.     374 

,,    — Dc\tcrous    manage- 

mont  of  vaocination 377 

„    —  Vaocinatea  cows 378 

,1     —Cows  with  smallpox. .     379 


Jenner,  Bdwnrd.  innonUtml  with 

swin.:         1"  ted 

to  vii 

Jenner,  lUv  i,,.,,^,  .  ,  ^mt  to 
('ulcheator  to  vaccinate  S.'Sth 
lii'cimcut,  I  -I' :  <•  s  ito8  Jenner's 
ioalouay  a-  la,  147; 

bears  witL>  -  iiiiiiittoo 

of  llousu  of  CViiuiiiuus,  1802, 
lt)2  ;  asserts  he  had  never  had 
one  failure  with  vaocination, 
287. 

Jenner,  Robert  F.,  raocinated,  1 18; 
variolated,  357;  scandal,  358. 
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Jenner,  Mrs.,  marriage,  1788,  97 ; 
habitaal  iDvaliduin,222;  death, 
1815,  .Wi. 

Jenuor,  Sir  William,  evidence 
before  committee  of  House  of 
Commons,  1871,  6G4. 

Jrnntric  Opera,  Walker's,  325. 

Jervoiae,  Sir  J.  Clarke,  590;  op- 
poses compaUory  vaccinatiou, 
1867,  538;  evidence  before 
committee  of  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1871,  554. 

Jesty,  Benjamin,  claim  to  cowpox 
inoculation,  94,  204,  245; 
invited  to  London  and  portrait 
painted,  205  ;  put  to  variolous 
test,  205;  epitaph  at  Worth 
Matravers,  206 ;  distinction 
from  Jenner,  206. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  condition  of  sailors, 
397. 

Johnstone,  Andrew,  322. 

Jones,  John  Gale,  301. 

Jordan,  Mrs.,  171. 

Joules,  the  oxfaced  boy,  298. 

Jnrin,  Dr.,  mortality  of  London 
smallpox,  25,  373 ;  conditions 
of  variolation,  30. 

Justice, Mr.,  Axminster,  inoculates 
with  cowpox,  138. 

Keats,  Mr. ,  introduces  vaccination 

to  British  army,  151. 
Keighley  guardians  committed  to 

York  Castle  and  released  to 

do  as  l>efore,  575. 
Keith,  Dr.,  13  ;  son  variolated,  22. 
Keith,  Lord,  397. 
Kemp,  Mrs.  E.,  555. 
Koniiall,  Mr.,  vaccination  of  poor, 

536. 
Kennedy,  P.,  I. 
Kinepox,  374,  377. 
Kirkpatriek,     Dr.,     denied     that 

smallpox  followed  variolation, 

41  ;   etitjuette  of  variolation, 

44,  and  success,  45. 
Knight,  Francis,  attests  prevalent 

faith    in   cowpox,    132;    voo- 

ctnatee    Duke    of    Clarence's 

children,  171. 
Knowles,  J.  Sheridan,  227,  280. 
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Kolb,  G.  F.,  Bavarian  vacciiutiaa  i 
and  smallpox,  596. 

Ladies'  Sanitary  Anoeiatiou,  547. 
548. 

La  Font  of  Salonioa,  265,  267- 

Lanark,  New,  smallpox  among 
vaccinated,  1818,  'M6. 

Lancashire,  Leigh'sA'<iiMru///utory 
of,  3;  vaccination  bated  in.SiM, 

Lancet,  The,  vaccination  failan» 
and  dangers,  502-503  ;  refiuM 
advertisements  against  vac- 
cination, 582. 

Lane,  Mrs.  General,  509. 

Langrish,  Dr.,  variolator,  40. 

Lougton,  John,  case  of  borsegrcMe, 
273. 

Lonkeater,  Coroner,  falsifies  certi- 
ficate of  death,  68,  555.  _ 

Lansdowne,  Marquis  of,  130.  H 

Leeds,   mortality   of   smallpox  in  B 
18th  century,  30  ;  Mr.  ncker- 
ing's  cxx>OBure  of  fnuduleot 
statistics,  573. 

Lcfevre,  Shaw,  oppoees  gnnt  to 
Jenner,  244.  ^m 

Leicester,  585.  ^M 

Leigbton,  Andrew,  689.  ^^ 

Leprosy  induced  by  \'accination  in 
West  bidies,  559. 

Lettsora,  Dr.,  Society  for  OenenJ 
Inoculation,  49 ;  donoonces 
inoculation,  71  ;  bears  witne« 
for  Jenner,  187  ;  ascription  of 
London  amallpoz  to  United 
Kingdom,  187,  208-209,  21i 
215,  295 ;  Koyal  Jenneriau 
Society,  219,  220 ;  posans  for 
Jenner,  290 ;  letter  from  Jetuier 
on  perversity  of  London,  321 ; 
sends  vims  to  Dr.  Waterhouse, 
Bo«ton,376;  letter  from  Water- 
house,  378. 

Lewis,  Marianne,  "  the  mangey 
girl."  299. 

Lichfield  CatbednO,  52. 

Liudblom,  Archbishop,  411. 

Lipscomb,  Mr.,  an  ti- vaccinator, 
290. 

Lister,  Dr.,  Cline's  experimant, 
128. 
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LiTarpool  mortolity,  451. 

Lyttelton,  Lord,  iiutroment  of 
Epidemiological  Society,  480- 
4S1  ;  confession  of  peraonnl 
ii^orance,  480,  491. 

Local  (Government  Board,  repeated 
penalties,  577. 

Lonilon,  condition  1701  to  1722, 
25;  population  in  18th  century 
unknown  with  accuracy,  77  ; 
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Marcolini,  523. 

Maria  Teresa  variolated  by  Ingen- 
bousz,  130. 

Marks,  Vaccine,  protective  power 
of  many  according  to  Robert 
Lowe,  528;  Mr.  Henley's 
observatiou,  535 ;  Miirsou's 
whimmcal  notion,  561. 

Marlliorough,  Duke  of,  8. 

Marlow,  Dr.,  Oxford,  176. 

Marseilles,  vaccination  found  use- 
less in  1828,  520. 

Marshall,  John,  experiments  with 
horsegrease,  335. 

Marshall,  Dr.  Joseph,  witness  for 
Jenner,  189 ;  first  cowpox 
missionary,  220,  39<;,  397. 

Marson,  J.  Furness,  smallpox  after 
smallpox,  355;  petitions  Parlia- 


'  ment,  1856,  for  more  ttrioi^ 
vaccination  laws,  497 ;   jadj^ 
of  prize  essays,  547  ;  evidem 
before    House    of    Commona' 
committee,      1871,     561-563^ 
whimsical  notion  about  inarks^l 
561  ;  other  assertions  and  ad' 
missions,    562 ;   ferocious  and 
foolish  calumny,  563 ;  ruthlei^ 
untruthful,  mercenarj'.  578. 

Mossey,  Kov.  Kdmnuil,  variolation 
and  high  treason,  23 ;  sermon 
against  variolation,  28. 

Massey,  Isaac,  Maitland's  assur- 
ance, IS;  how  variolation  WHS 
promoted,  22 ;  mortality  of 
smallpox,  23:  challenge  to  the 
variolators,  23 :  no  comparisoD 
between  variolation  aa  prac- 
tised and  smallpox,  HI  ;  con- 
cealments of  the  variolators, 
33. 

Master  of  the  Rolls,  Uw  and  human 
nature,  592. 

Mather,  Cotton,  introduces  vario- 
lation, 2,  3,  7,  29,  66-57.  371 ; 
fabulous  relation  to  Lady  M. 
W.  Montagu,  7,  10. 

Mathews,  Dr.,  denounces  variola- 
tion, 71,  232. 

May,  Henry,  preserving  vaccina- 
tion from  reproach,  67. 

May  erne.  Sir  Theodore,  199. 

Maunsell,  Dr.,  usefulness  of  the 
spurious  cowpox  dodge,  278. 

Mead,  Dr.,  Newgate  experiment, 
16  ;  revived  variolation,  .16  ; 
experience  of  variolation,  39; 
"  it  is  more  material  into  what 
kind  of  l>ody  smallpox  is  in- 
fused than  out  of  what  it  it 
taken,"  516;  slight  and  severe 
smallpox,  521. 

Measles,  moculated,  359 ;  in  Ice- 
loud,  422 ;  Newcastle,  428-430: 
<  Ilasgow,  444-44.1 ;  Eugloud 
and  Wales,  505-ri0«>. 

Mellor,  Mr.  Justice,  5ol. 

Merrot,  Joseph,  horaegrcose  cow- 
poxed,  99,  104. 

Merriman,  Mr.,  290. 

Mexico,  terrible  tale,  511. 
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M«xioo  and  Peru  vaccinated,  321, 
922,  401  403. 

liicawbcr.  471. 

MiUn  buroi'^reaoe,  264. 
-"ildinay.  Sir  Henry,  194. 
ill.  J.  .Stuart,  310. 
Ilet,  Mr.,  erysipelatoasoolt,  112. 

Vilner.  R.  A.,  590. 

Mitforti,  Mua,  loat  faith  io  vacci- 
nation, 479. 

Monro,  Or.  Alexander,  variolation 
and  tunallpox  in  Scotland,  40- 
CO ;  aniallpox  an  infantile 
malady,  242. 

Mantasn,  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy, 
fabnloDi  Btatoment  as  to  Cotton 
Mather,  7  ;  viaiU  Turkey,  8  ; 
description  of  variolation  as 
practitcil  there,  9,  20;  has  her 
BOn  "  engrafted,"  10  ;  and  her 
daa^hter  in  London,  12;  M ait- 
land's  account  of  tranaaction, 
13-14;     opinion    of     Kn^jli^h 

ioackery,  21,  ,^l  ;  epitaph  iu 
ichtield     Cathedral,     51-52; 
^"im^lort*lity,"  74. 
Montagu,    Lord   Robert,    raekleu 
advocacy  of  vaccination,  633- 
535  i  money  wanted  to  work 
the  mill,  537  :  absurd  adjura- 
tion,  639:  evil  Act  of  1867, 
.ViS ;    member    of    House    of 
L     Coininuna'    oommittee,    1871, 
■      663. 
Uoutagu,  Wortlcy,  ambassador  to 
Turkey,  8 ;  letter*  from  wife. 
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M'  I 'r.,  Newcastle  Diapen- 

sury.  424-430. 

Moore,  James,  Spain  preaerved 
from  variohttion,  U2 ;  meetings 
of  vaccinista  in  Saliibury 
Square,  22S ;  Walkui  and  the 
Duke,  228;  Wiilktr  char- 
acteriswl,  ."iSI  ;  varonation  iu 
Ceyhrn,  .193 ;  Rnlniis'  vaccine 
ginlle  round  the  world,  401  ; 
vaccination  in  Germany,  406  ; 
smallpox  and  vaccination  in 
Sweden,  412-413;  apmiinted 
Director  of  Natimial  Vaccine 
41 


Establishment,  455,  456.  459  ; 
iniolence  toward  Brown  of 
Musselburgh,  457. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  4.'>5. 

Moore,  Parson,  derivation  of  cow- 
pox  from  horsegrease,  15S. 

Morley,  John,  Catharine's  varioU- 
tion,  62. 

Morris,  Edward,  mischiefs  of  vario- 
lation, 246-247  ;  moves  that 
Jenner  have  £20,000,  247-248. 

Morris,  William,  horsegroose  indis- 
tinguishable fromcowpox,  i5<!. 

Morris,  William,  mcaslesinloebusd, 
422. 

Mortality,  Total,  unaffected  by 
smallpox,  438,  439,  546.  560. 

Mortality,  Vicarious,  in  Glasgow, 
443-446 ;  Dr.  Farr's  illustra- 
tion, 447-448.  451  ;  Dr.  Wool- 
conilio's,  449;  Dr.  Gregory's, 
S05-.'«06 ;  Malthus'a,  569,  570. 

Moseley,  Dr.,7'2,  187.  3l!l:  "vacci- 
nation grotis, "  236:  tilinhur'jh 
Vfrwir.  290;  cxasixrating  and 
matter  of  fact,  2!*2 :  contro- 
versy with  Kev.  Kowlaud  Hill, 
295 :  character.  2t)li. 

Mount  Temple.  Lady.  547. 

Mudie,  Dr.  P..  chiekenpox  must 
be  smallpox.  3(>7. 

Munk.  Dr..  character  of  Moseley, 
296-297. 

Naples,  vaccination,  306. 

Napoleon  enforced  vaccination, 
399;  aneidot*  about  Jenner, 
400. 

Nashof  Shaftcsbur)'  inocolates  with 
cowpox.  94.  204. 

National  Anti-Coropuloory  Vac- 
oiiuktion  Ix:a^c,  543.  550,  S78- 
579 ;  ftrfforlrr,  378. 

Nnliuuul  HenlthSociety'aatatistical 
fraud,  ■.'09. 

National  Vaccine  Establishment 
founded,  1808,  255,  4.-.3 ;  for 
investigation,  257-268,  444 ; 
e(|uino  virus  received  from 
Jenner,  268;  Cobbetl's  judg- 
ment, 307 ;  indiHercDco  to 
Jeunar's  advice,  H40;  Jenner '■ 
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Lowell,  J.  Russell,  595,  596. 
Loy,  Dr.,  boracgrcase  inoculation, 

•26S,  265,  .336. 
Lucas,  John,  690. 
Ludlow,  Mr.,  Sodbnry  and  Jenner, 

91. 
Lufj  Bovilla,  292. 

MacLaren,  Duncan,  573. 

Maddox,  Bishop,  40. 

Madras,  vaccinivtion  introduced, 
388 ;  subscription  to  Jenner, 
.390. 

Madrid,  vaccination,  400;  tue  of 
goatpox,  401. 

Maitland,  Charles,  adviser  of  Lady 
M.  W.  Montagu,  10 ;  variola- 
tion of  her  son,  11,  and  her 
daughter,  12 ;  variolates  in 
Newgate,  15-16 ;  the  Batts  and 
Heaths,  19 ;  in  Aberdeenshire 
and  Hanover,  34  ;  defence  of 
variolation,  IS;  controversy 
with  Maascy,  28 ;  Prince  of 
Wales  promoted  bis  experi- 
inonts,  171. 

Malthus,  244,  245 ;  vicarious 
mortality,  569-570. 

Manchester,  experiments  with 
horsegrease,  133 ;  address  of 
Cow  Pox  Dispensary,  169;  vac- 
cination widely  practised,  175. 

Mar,  Countess  of,  21. 

Marcolini,  523. 

Maria  Teresa  \-uriolated  by  Ingen- 
housz,  130. 

Marks,  Vaccine,  protective  power 
of  many  according  to  Robert 
Lowe,  528;  Mr.  Henley's 
obserratiou,  535 ;  Marsou'a 
whimsical  notion,  561. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  8. 

Marlow,  Dr.,  Oxford,  170. 

Marseilles,  vaccination  found  use- 
less in  1828,  520. 

Marshall,  John,  experiments  with 
horsegrease,  335. 

Marshall,  Dr.  Joseph,  witness  for 
Jenner,  189 ;  first  cowpox 
missionary,  220,  30«.  397. 

Marson,  .T.  Furness,  sniallpox  after 
smallpox,  355;  petitions  Parlia- 


ment, 1856,  for  more  string 
vaccination  laws,  497 ;   jndg 
of  prize  essays,  547  ;  evideno 
before    House    of    Commoni! 
committee,      1871,     S6l-o63i 
whimsical  notion  about  marki^l 
561  ;  other  assertions  and  ad^T 
missions,    562 ;   ferocious  an 
foolish  calumny,  563 ;  ruthlea 
untruthful,  mercenary,  .^78. 

Massey,  Rev.  Kdmund,  variolation 
and  high  treason,  23;  sermon 
against  variolation,  28. 

Maney,  Isaac,  Maitland's  asmr- 
ance,  18;  how  variolation  was 
promoted,  22 ;  mortality  of 
smallpox,  23 :  challenge  to  the 
variolators,  23 ;  no  comparison 
between  variolation  as  prac- 
tise<i  and  smallpox,  31  ;  con- 
cealments of  the  variolators, 
33. 

Master  of  the  Rolls,  law  and  human 
nature,  592, 

Mather,  Cotton,  introduces  vario- 
lation, 2,  3,  7,  29.  56-57,  371 ; 
fabulous  relation  to  Lady  M.  ■ 
W.  Montagu,  7,  10.  1 

Mathews,  Dr.,  denounces  variola- 
tion, 71.  232. 

May,  Henry,  preservinjj;  \'acciua- 
tion  from  reproach,  i>7. 

Mayerne,  Sir  Theodore,  190. 

Maunsell,  Dr.,  usefulnesa  of  th«  | 
spurious  cowpox  dodge,  27S. 

Mead,  Dr.,   Newgate  experiment,  ' 
16  ;  revived   variolation,   36  ; 
experience  of  variolation.  39 ; 
"  it  is  more  material  into  what 
kind  of  body  smallpox  is  in- 
fused than  out  of   what  it  is  | 
taken."  516;  slight  and  sever«  ] 
smallpox,  521. 

Measles,  inoculated,  350;  in  Ice- 1 
land,  422 ;  Newcastle,  428-430H 
Glasgow,  444-4-46 ;  England  i 
and  Wales,  505  506. 

Mellor,  Mr.  Justice,  551. 

Mcrret,  Joseph,  horsegrcoM  «ow- 
poxcd,  99,  104. 

Merriman,  Mr.,  290. 

Mexico,  terrible  tale.  Oil. 


rico  Mcl  Peru  vaccinated,  321, 
3'Ja,  401 -403. 
ficawlwr,  -iTl. 

Milan  boriwgreaae,  264. 

Mildmay,  Sir  Henry,  194. 

Mill,  J.  Stuart,  510. 

Millet,  Mr.,  erysipelatous oolt,  112. 

Miliur.  R.  A.,  590. 

Mitforii,  Miss,  lost  faith  in  vacci- 
nation, 479. 

Monro,  Dr.  Alexander,  variolation 
and  sinnllnox  in  Scotland,  49- 
60 ;  amallpox  an  infantile 
malady,  242. 

Montasu,  Lady  Maiy  Wortley, 
fabuioas  otatenientaa  to  Cotton 
Mather.  7  ;  visits  Turkey,  8  ; 
description  of  variolation  as 
practised  there,  9,  20;  has  her 
aoQ  "enj^rafted,"  10;  and  her 
daughter  in  Loudon,  12;  Mait- 
laud's  account  of  transaction, 
13-14;     opinion    of     Kngli.^h 

iuackcry,  21,  381  ;  epitaph  in 
ichticld  Cathedral,  CI -62; 
"  immortality,"  74. 

Montagu,  Lord  Robert,  reckless 
advocacy  of  vaccination,  633- 
5.15 ;  money  wanted  to  work 
the  mill,  537  ;  abaurd  adjura- 
tion, 539;  evil  Act  of  1S67, 
'AH ;  member  of  House  of 
Commons'  committee,  1871, 
B53. 

Moota(^,  Wortley,  ambassador  to 
Turkey,  8  ;  letters  from  wife, 
10.  21. 

Montc^^io,  523. 

Mootcith.  Dr.,  Newcastle  Dispen- 
sary, 424-430. 

Moore,  Jainee,  Spain  preserved 
from  variolation,  G2 ;  meetings 
of  vaccinists  in  Salisbury 
Square,  22?S ;  Wdlkci  and  the 
Duke,  22S;  Walk.r  thar- 
octerisiid,  .'{,'< I  ;  vaccinatiou  in 
Oeyhm,  393 ;  lialmis'  vaccine 
girdle  round  the  world,  401  ; 
vaociuatiou  in  Cermauy,  40(i ; 
smallpox  and  vaccination  in 
Sweden,  412-413;  apix>inted 
Director  of  Katioiuil  VHccinu 
41 


Establishment,  4.'35,  451),  459  : 
insolence  toward  lirowu  of 
Musselburgh,  457. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  455, 

Moore,  Parson,  derivation  of  cow- 
pox  from  horscgrease,  155. 

Morley,  John,  Catharine's  variola- 
tion, 62. 

Morris,  Edward,  mischiefs  of  vario- 
lation, 246-247 ;  moves  that 
Jenner  have  £20,000,  247-248. 

Morris,  William,  horsegrease  indis- 
tinguishable from  cowpox,  15(). 

Morris,  William,  measles  in  Ice Uwd, 
422. 

Mortality,  Total,  unaffected  by 
smallpox,  438,  439,  646,  SeO. 

Mortality,  Vicarious,  in  Glasgow, 
443-446;  Dr.  Farr's  illustra- 
tion. 447-448,  451 ;  Dr.  Wool- 
combe's,  449 ;  Dr.  Gregory's, 
.'lOS-oOO  :  Multhus's,  5«(».  570. 

Moseley,  Dr., 72,  187,  3«1;  "vscci- 
nation  gratia,"  230:  Kiiiiihurijh 
Hri-irw,  290;  exasperating  and 
matter  of  fact,  292 ;  contro- 
versy with  Kev.  Kowhuid  Hill, 
295 :  character,  29l>. 

Mount  Temple,  Lady.  M7, 

Mudie,  Dr.  ('.,  chiekonpox  must 
be  smallpox,  3ti7. 

Mnuk,  Dr.,  character  of  Moseley, 
206-207. 

Naples,  vaccination,  396. 

Napoleon  enforced  vaccination, 
390;  anecdote  about  Jenner, 
400. 

Noshof  Shaftesbury  iuo<.'ulateawith 
cowpox,  94.  204. 

National  Anti-Compulnory  Vac- 
cination Lea((ne,  543,  560,  678- 
57U ;  Krfiortrr,  878. 

Nut  'thSociety'astatistical 

Nm ..^cine    Extablishment 

founded,  1808,  2.').^,  463:  for 
investigation,  257-258,  454 ; 
K(|uino  virus  received  from 
Jenner,  2118;  Cobbctt'a  juilg- 
nient,  307 ;  iiidifferenve  to 
,l«nner'sadvl<'s,  340;  Joaner's 
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Lowell,  J.  Rnsiell,  605,  596. 
Loy,  Dr.,  horeogreaso  inoculation, 

20.3,  265,  .S36. 
Lucas,  Juhn,  590. 
Ludlow,  Mr.,  Sodbnry  and  Jenner, 

01. 
Lua  Bovilla,  292. 

MacLaren,  Duncan,  573. 

Maddox,  Bishop,  40. 

Madras,  vaccination  introduced, 
.388 ;  subscription  to  Jenner, 
.S90. 

Madrid,  vaccination,  400 ;  nse  of 
coatpox,  401. 

MaitTand,  Charles,  adviser  of  Lady 
M.  W.  Montagu,  10;  variola- 
tion of  her  son,  11,  and  her 
daughter,  12 ;  variolates  in 
Newmte,  15-16;  the  Battsand 
Heatns,  19 ;  in  Aberdeenshire 
and  Hanover,  34 ;  defence  of 
variolation,  18 ;  controversy 
with  Massey,  28 ;  Prince  of 
Wales  promoted  his  experi- 
ments, 171. 

Malthus,  244,  245 ;  vicarious 
mortality,  569-570. 

Manchester,  experiments  with 
horsegrease,  133 ;  address  of 
Cow  Pox  Dispensary,  IBO;  vac- 
cination widely  practised,  175. 

Mar,  Countess  of,  21. 

Marcolini,  523. 

Maria  Teresa  variolated  by  Ingen- 
hous?:,  130. 

Marks,  Vaccine,  protective  power 
of  many  according  to  Robert 
Lowe,  628;  Mr.  Huuloy's 
observation,  5,35 ;  Marson's 
whimsical  notion,  561. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  8. 

Marlow,  Dr.,  Oxford,  176. 

Marseilles,  vaccination  fonnd  use- 
less in  1828,  520. 

Marshall,  .John,  experiments  with 
horsegrease,  335. 

Marshall,  Dr.  Joseph,  witness  for 
Jenner,  189 ;  first  cowpox 
missionary,  220,  396,  397. 

Marson,  J.  Furness,  smallpox  after 
smal  Ipox ,  355 ;  petitions  Parlia- 


-  ment,  1856,  for  more  atrio]^ 
vaccination  laws,  497  ;  jud^ 
of  prize  essays,  547  ;  e^ndem 
before  Honse  of  Commons* 
committee,  1871,  561-563; 
whimsical  notion  about  marks, 
561  ;  other  assertions  and  ad- 
missions, 562  ;  ferocioi 
foolish  calumny,  563 ;  rot 
untruthful,  mercenary 

Massey,  Rev.  Edmund,  variolation 
and  high  treason,  S3;  sermon 
against  variolation,  28. 

Massey,  Isaac,  Maitland'a  asnr- 
ance,  18;  bow  variolation  was 
promoted,  22 ;  mortality  of 
smallpox,  23:  challenge  to  the 
varioUtors,  23 ;  no  comporisoo 
between  variolation  as  prac- 
tised and  smallpox,  31  ;  con- 
cealments of  the  variolators, 
33. 

Master  of  the  Rolls,  law  and  haman 
nature,  592. 

Mather,  Cotton,  introduces  rario- 
btion,  2,  3,  7,  29.  66-57,  371  j 
fabulous  relation  to  I^y  M. 
W.  Montagu,  7.  10. 

Mathews,  Dr.,  denounces  variola- 
tion, 71,  232. 

May,  Henry,  preserving  v«oaiDa- 
tion  from  reproach,  67. 

Mayerne,  Sir  Theodore,  199. 

Maunsell,  Dr.,  usefulness  of  ths 
spurious  cowpox  dwlge,  278. 

Mead,  Dr.,  Newgate  experiment, 
16  ;  revived  variolation,  .36  ; 
experience  of  variolation,  39 ; 
"  it  is  more  material  into  what 
kind  of  body  smallpox  is  in- 
fused than  out  of  what  it  i* 
taken,"  516;  slight  and  sever* 
smallpox,  521. 

Measles,  inoculated,  350;  in  Ioe*i 
land,  422 ;  Newcastle,  42»-4.30i 
Glasgow,  444-445 ;  EjigUud 
and  Wales,  505  50»i. 

Mellor,  Mr.  Justice,  551. 

Merret,  Joseph,  horsegrease  cov 
poxed,  99,  104. 

Merriman,  Mr.,  290. 

Mexico,  terrible  talc,  511. 
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3CO  Mid  Peru  vaooinatod,  321, 
322.  401-403. 

Miotwber,  471. 

MiUo  burac^raaae,  264. 

Mibliiiay,  Sir  Henry,  194. 

Mill,  J.  Stuart,  510. 

Millet,  Mr.,  erysipelatous  colt,  112. 

Milncr,  K.  A.,  590. 

Mitford,  MUa,  lost  faith  in  vacci- 
nation, 479. 

Monro,  Dr.  Alexander,  variolation 
and  unullpox  in  Scotland,  49- 
GO ;  smallpox  ui  infantile 
maUdy,  242. 
Dtafu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley, 
(abalous  statcmentas  to  Cotton 
Mather,  7  ;  visits  Turkey,  8  ; 
description  of  variolation  as 
practis«<l  there,  9,  20;  has  her 
■ou  "  ent^rafted,"  10  ;  and  her 
daaght«r  in  London,  12;  Mait- 
laiid's  account  of  transaction, 
13-14;  opinion  of  English 
(luackcry,  21,  381  ;  epitaph  in 
Lichaeld  Cathedral,  01-52; 
•  "immortality,"  74. 

Montagu,  Lord  Robert,  reckless 
advocacy  of  vaccination,  C33' 
635  i  money  wanted  t<i  work 
the  mill,  537  :  absurd  adjura- 
tion, 639  ;  evil  Act  of  1867, 
.%48 ;  member  of  House  of 
Commons'  committee,  1871, 
553. 
loDtagu,  Wortley,  ambassador  to 
Turkey,  8  ;  letters  from  wife, 
10,  21. 

Montegjjio,  r)23. 

Monteith,  Dr.,  Newcastle  Dispen- 
sary. 424-430. 

Mooro,  James,  Spain  preserved 
from  variolation,  62 ;  meetings 
of  vacciniitts  in  Salitbury 
Sjioaro.  2iS  ;  AValk.r  ajid  the 
Duke,  228;  WalWcr  oliar- 
acteri«ed,  .Til  ;  vaccination  in 
C«yl'iu,  393 ;  Balniis'  voi^cinc 
girdle  round  the  world,  401  ; 
vaccination  In  Gvi  many,  4W  ; 
smallpox  and  v^icoituttiOM  in 
Sweden,  412-413;  aptiointvd 
Director  of  National  Vaccine 
41 


Establishment,  455,  456,  459  ; 
iniolence  toward  Brown  of 
Musselburgh,  457. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  455. 

Mooro,  Parson,  derivation  of  cow- 
pox  from  horsegrease,  155. 

Morlcy,  .lohn,  Catharine's  variola- 
tion, 62. 

Morris,  Edward,  mischiefs  of  vario- 
lation, 246-247  ;  moves  that 
Jenner  have  £20,000,  247-24S. 

Morris,  William,  horsegreaae  indis- 
tinj/uishable  from  cowpox,  I5<i. 

Morris,  William,  measles  in  Iceland, 
422. 

Mortality,  Total,  unaflfectcd  by 
smallpox,  438,  439,  546.  560. 

Mortality,  Vicarioos,  in  Glasgow, 
443-446;  Dr.  Farr's  illustra- 
Uon.  447-448,  451 ;  Dr.  Wool- 
condic's,  449  ;  Dr.  Gregory's, 
iiOo-.VXi :  Malthus's,  569,  570. 

jjo?!'!""  I>'-  "■-  I"-'  "''I:  "vacci- 
Uhblir^h 
I  iiing  and 

nuklter  of  iact,  2'J2  ;  contro- 
versy with  Rev.  RowUind  Hill, 
295  ;  character.  21M1. 

Mount  Temple,  Lady,  .147. 

Mudie,  Dr.  T.,  cbickeupoz  must 
b«  smallpoz,  367. 

Munk,  Dr.,  character  of  Mo^eley, 
206-297. 

Naples,  vac-cination,  396. 

Napoleon  enforced  vaccination, 
390 ;  onci'dote  about  Jenner, 
400. 

Nashof  Shaftrsbur}-  inoculalM  with 
cowpox,  94.  204. 

National  Anti-Compulsory  Vac- 
cination Le«4(ue.  .MH.  550,  SJi- 
579 ;  RrfiiiriT,  578. 

Nat;       '"     ''hSociety'sstatistiual 

Nulii -  ..^..ine    EstaUialimont 

lounacd.  1808.  255.  453;  for 
investigation,  257-258,  454; 
e<iuino  virus  received  fruin 
Jenner,  268;  C-obbvtt's  judg- 
ment, 307 ;  inditr«r«ncc  to 
Jcnncr's  advice,  .VtO;  jMiner'a 
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interest,  360;  reports,  1808- 
1840,  453-470;  coustitation, 
45S;  Moore  appointed  director, 
456 ;  in  vcatigation  auattempted 
457  ;  lax  Dianagement,  4o8  ; 
funds  looted,  459 ;  Board  a 
lipping  place,  460 ;  Joseph 
Ilume  cornea  to  judgment, 
460  ;  Parliamentary  report  on 
extravagance,  183.3,  44)1  ;  re- 
ports, 1841-50,  470-477  ;  the 
initial  error  of  State  vaccina- 
tiou,  584. 
Nature  not  to  be  swindled,  605. 
Navy,  introduction  of  vaccination, 

.198  ;  modal  to  Jenner,  398. 
Negroes,  variolated,  56  ;  curiosity 
of  Waterhouse  as  to  vacciua- 
tioD,  379. 
Neighbour,  James,  evidence  House 
of  Commons'  committee,  1871, 
568. 
Nelmea,  Sarah,  Junner's  first  vac- 

cinifer,  101,  116,  120. 
Nettleton,    Dr.    Thomas,    Halifax 
smallpox,     27 ;     practice     as 
variolator,  30. 
Newbury,  variolation  restricted  to 

residents,  44. 
Newcastle  Smallpox,  424-430. 
New  England,  absence  of  smallpox 

in  1/87,  84,  374. 
Newman,    Prof.   F.   W.,    abridge- 
mentof,Silje8triJm,418;account 
of  opposition   to  vaccination, 
544-646. 
Newgate,  London,  variolation  of 
six   felons,    15;   and   Christ's 
Hospital,  524. 
Nichols,  Simon,  pro<lucos  oowpox 

from  horscgrease,  107. 
Nichols,  Dr.  T.  U.  590. 
Noailles,  the  Countess  De,  account 
of  connection   with   anti-voc- 
cinatiou  movement,  546-548 ; 
liberal    support    of     London 
Society,  580. 
Nooconformists  and  ohorch-rates, 

542. 
Northampton  clear  of  smallpox  for 
years,   83 ;   Dr.   Peorco  holds 
debate  on    vaccination,   &41  ; 


speech  of  Charles  UUpin,  542; 

dulilie  of  vaccination,  555. 

Norwich  Smallpox  Epidemic,  1819, 
431-439;  rarity  of  smallpox, 
433 ;  intro<Iuction  of  vaccina- 
tion, 432-433;  bnbery  prsc 
tised,  4."^  :  vulgar  treatineut 
of  smallpox,  437  ;  variolation 
disused,  1815,  and  no  small- 
pox, 463. 

Nottingham  Vaccine  Institotioo, 
225. 

Nurses  in  smallpox  hospitals  never 
catch  smallpox,  497. 

Oaths,  compalsory,  593. 
Orleans,  Duke  of,  children  vario- 
Uted,  80. 

Paget,  Hon.  Arthur,  Vienna,  384. 

Pwie  and  Walker,  330. 

Paisley,  vaccination  introdnced, 
151. 

Pakington,  Sir  .lohn,  confessed 
ignonuice,  4S2-4.S3. 

PcUl  Mall  Oazdie,  smallpox  local 
ised  in  London,  209. 

Palmerslon,  I.,ord,  483. 

Paris,  vaccination  found  useless  in 
1825,  520;  .^ntiVaccinstion 
Congress,  1880,  581. 

Parry,  Dr.  C.  H.,  Letter  froia 
Jenner  on  Tartar  Emetic,  348. 

Paytherus,  T.,  102,  147. 

Patent,  Jenner  could  not  havi 
obtained  one,  207,  2(j0,  278. 

Paterson,  Dr.,  Montruae,  praise  of 
Dr.  Pearson,  162. 

Pearcc,  Dr.  Cluu-les  T.,  541-542: 
evidence  House  of  Commont' 
committee,  1871,  554. 

Pearce,  Thomas,  case  of  bone- 
grease,  115. 

Pearson,  Dr.  George,  associatss 
himself  with  jenner.  134; 
publishes  liujuiry,  136 ;  Jen- 
ner'a  note  thereon,  153 ;  dii- 
oovers  prevalence  of  faitli  io 
cowpox,  137139;  subjects 
London  dairymen  to  variolooi 
test,  140;  denies  equine  origin 
of  oowpox,   142;  c<*ijectarM 
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that  inocnlation  U  applicable 
to  other  disease*,  143-144 ; 
discovers  cowpox  in  London, 
uses  and  distribntes  it,  and 
lectures,  140-147  ;- seta  aside 
Jenoer's  doctrine,  153,  158, 
472,  512 ;  considered  horse- 
grease  Like  to  damn  the  whole 
thing,  198,  2C0,  336,  375; 
founds  Vaccine  Pock  Institu- 
tion. 1799,  159,  251  ;  refusal 
of  Jenner's  assistance,  160-161; 
sacccss  of  Institution,  168 ; 
application  from  French  Con- 
sulate, 168 ;  public  receptiou 
of  cuwpox,  1 70 ;  I'earDon  heard 
with  impatience  by  House  of 
Gammons'  cnmrnittee,  103 ; 
hu3  Examination,  197  ; 
OwoandWoodville'sclaims, 
197;  that  he  corrected  Jenner's 
assertions,  198 ;  developed 
practice,  198;  established  Vao- 
cine  Pock  Institution,  190 ; 
iropoasibility  of  .Tenner  making 
a  Moret  of  vaccination,  199; 
bis  pecnnisry  claims  absnrd, 
100;  what  he  did  .^nd  for  what 
be  micht  have  been  rewarded, 
190-200  ;  merits  of  Examina- 
tion, 200;  Pearson  failed  to 
recognise  strenKth  of  his  own 
position  and  Jenner's  impos- 
ture, 201203:  Pearson  and 
Woodville  really  intro<loced 
cowpox  to  Eurupe  and  America, 
151,  203,  260-261,  35'2,  360, 
375,  404 ;  Josty  invited  to 
London,  2O4-205;  otfers  reward 
for  smallpox  after  cowpox, 
258 ;  held  revsccination  ini- 
poHtble,  205,  259,  303;  esti- 
mate of  Jcuner,  225  ;  Pearson 
as  seen  by  De  Carro  through 
Jenner,  'iUo,  266. 

Sir  Joseph,  advocatee  limi- 
tation of  (wnaltieH,  C77. 

Sir  Rolwrt,  adverse  to  com- 
pulsion, 476,  480,  485, 
je.  Sir  Christopher,  176. 

ig,  vaccination  in,  304.    [142. 

iDgtOD,  Sir  Isaac,  honegreaoe, 


Pepys,  Sir  Luou,  2S6. 

Perceval,  Mr.,  72 ;  move*  that 
Jenner  have  £10,000,  243,  247. 

Percival,  Dr.,  Manchester,  letter 
to  Jenner,  133. 

Persia,  variolation  and  vacoina- 
tion,  394. 

Peril  and  Mexico,  331,  322,401-403. 

Petition,  Jenner's,  184;  discossed, 
185-186 

Peto,  Sir  Morton,  529. 

Petty,  Lord  Henry,  brings  Jenner's 
case  before  House  of  Commons, 
231-232,  234,  243,  246,  253, 
257,  454. 

Philadelphia,  variolation,  38;  letter 
from  Jenner,  341-342;  cowpox 
accounted. indelicate,  XIA. 

Phillips,  Str  Richard,  son  vaoci- 
uaCed  by  Jenner  takea  small- 
pox, 312, 

Phipps,  James,  first  person  cow- 
poxed  by  Jenner,  101,  116, 
110.  120. 

Physicians,  London,  College  of, 
approve  of  variolation,  43 ; 
report  on  vacvinutiun,  235 ; 
decline  to  receive  Jeiuier  with- 
out examination,  361. 

Pickering,  John,  starts  /I  n<>-  Vacci- 
nator, 574 ;  exposes  fraudulent 
statistics  in  Leeds.  575. 

Pitman,  Heury,  labours  and  suffer- 
ing in  opposition  to  vaccina- 
tion, 544,  .'i4.'»,  574. 

Pitt,  WilliaiM.  IM,  215,  231. 

Plague  stayed  by  vaccination,  359. 

Playfair,  .Sir  Lyon,  546,  553,  578, 
583. 

Plett,  Holstein,  inoouUtad  with 
cowpox,  1791,  04. 

Pock-Marked  Paces,  468;  diaap- 
pearanoe  avouched  by  National 
Vaccine  Establuhineot,  460- 
470. 

Poor  Law  Authorities,  vaccination 
coiiimitUjd  to,  471. 

Post       '  noyed  oorreepoitd- 

l.leunerianSociety 

Potato  introduced.  88-89;  de- 
noanoed  by  Cobbett,  316,  317. 
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PoHSchin,  63. 

Prat'iie  Hospital,  520,  821. 

Priewniti;,  treatmeut  of  smallpox, 
508,509. 

Prig,  BctJiy,  240. 

Prioce,  Rev.  T.,  Boston  smallpox, 
1752,  373. 

Procter,  Edmund,  590. 

Pruiiiiia,  vacuiniitioa  introduceJ, 
405;  revaccination  proved  use- 
less in  army,  520. 

Piilteaey,  Dr.,  cowpoz,  131,  136, 
138. 

Patnam,  Dr.,  Boston,  uses  small- 
pox nowpox,  76. 

Pylarini,  1.  7,  10. 

Quakei-s  and  vaocination,  228 ; 
tkoir  Institution  and  pox  pre- 
ferred, 457-458;  churoh-ratcii, 
560 :  oaths,  593. 

Bamaay,  Dean,  51. 

Ranbv,  Sergeant,  variolator,  41,  .59. 

lUtoUffe,  Dr.,  199. 

Red  gum  deadens  vaociue  virus, 
340. 

Redesdale,  Lord,  572. 

Rffn'i  Vi/cto/iitdia,  163. 

Readall,  Mrs.,  cowpoxer,  94. 

Rcunie,  Dr.,  smallpox  and  vacci- 
nation in  Peking,  394. 

Revacctnation  treated  as  impossi- 
ble, 159:  Dr.  Pearson's  opinion, 
198,  259,  303  ;  recommended, 
1844,  473 ;  pronounced  super- 
fluous by  National  Vaccine 
Establishment,  1851,  473; 
proved  useless  in  armies  of 
Prussia  and  Wurtemburg,  520. 

Reynolds's  System  of  Medicine,  66. 

Khazcs,  521. 

Richardson,  Dr.  B.  W.,  547. 

Riconl,  M.,  invaccination  of  syph- 
ilis, 310. 

Riddiford,  Abraham,  smallpox 
after  horsegreaae,  1 15. 

Rigby,  Miss,  death  from  variola- 
tion, 34. 

Rigby,  Mr., surgeon,  Norwich,  434. 

King,  John,  Jenner's  henchman 
and  bally,  172;  gets  up  medi- 


cal testimony,  172,  174;  hi* 
publications,  173 ;  Jeuner  in 
Portman  S^iuare,  176;  witnea* 
for  Jenner,  190;  reoomraended 
forCbicf  Vaccinator  and  result, 
255,455;  Birch  on  hi 
2.30;  attack  on 
Revleu;  290,  303  ;  mni* 
Walker,  324-.S30;  brutality  to 
Goldson,  351  ;  compliment* 
Dr.  Waterhouse,  378  ;  "  wit," 
379;  ruthless  and  untruthful, 
578. 

Ringwood,  smallpox  after  vaccina- 
tion, 252,  30S,  313. 

Robinson,  Dr.  Bryan,  34. 

Robinson,  Enoch,  Can  Ditecue 
protect  Health  ?  582. 

Roby,  Dr.,  Boston,  5. 

Rochdale  smallpox,  30. 

Rodway,  William,  smallpox  after 
cowpox,  106. 

Rolph,  Mr.,  surgeon,  commou 
Gloucestershire  faith  in  cow- 
pox.  1.17. 

Rome,  variolation  introdacol,  62. 

Rose,  George,  moves  vote  fur  Na- 
tional Vaccine  EstaUlisluueut, 
252,  254,  2.55,  308. 

Rous,  Lord,  192. 

Rowan,  Miss  Fredrr;   -    "■< 

liowlandsou's  can.  -<. 

Rowley,   Dr.    Wil; ;    .,   290, 

361  ;  opponent  ot  vaccmatiuii, 
S97  ;  evidence  of  sabaeqnent 
smallpox  and  injuries,  298; 
delirium  ot  vaccinators,  299; 
his  character,  299. 

Royal  Society,  1,  2,  7,  30,  37. 

Royal  Jennerian  Society,  2I8-329; 
admit  smallpox  after  cowpoi, 
293  ;  Cobbett's  remarks,  SOS, 
307,  312;  wreck  and  salvage, 
322 ;  annexed  by  Loudon  Vao- 
ciue Institution,  323:  nni 
disliked  by  Jeuner  and  Rm 
and  denouuo'H  '<".  "'(l,  ' 
Society  wre.  L 
jealousy  and  m:  >3jl 

456. 

Raskin  and  Cobbett,  304. 

Russia,  vacoinatioo  introduced  ud 
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presorilied,  406  ;  tolerated  re- 
■utance,  407. 
kn  Kinporor  Alexander  oaa- 
tiiined  by  Jcnner  agniiiHt 
W^alker,  329  ;  an  uaprohUble 
interview,  362. 


.Dr.,  Milan,  uses horsegrease, 
964,  -261.  336,  512,  and  sup- 
pile*  De  Carro  of  Vienna,  265, 
405  ;  bia  cowpox  transnutte<l 
through  he  Carro  to  India, 
3H5 ;  exploits  as  vaccinator, 
403-404,  406. 
ivani,  vaccine  mitiaionary,  401. 
llivation,  519. 

uititioii,  new  faith,  448,  474,477. 
bo,  William,  258. 
"     0,571. 

I  fever  inoculated,  .359  ;  in 
Tvwcaatle,  428.  4.'H) ;  iucreued 
and  intenxificd  aiiioe  vaedna- 
tion,  448 ;  ii>  Kngland  and 
Wales,  1838  40,  50,-|,  500. 
Scheuchxer,  Dr.,  variulatiou,  1721- 

28,  32. 
Schleianer,  Dr.,IceI>ndicsmallpox, 

420-421. 
Sohultz,  Dr.,  62. 
8clat«!rHo.jth,  (J.,  576. 
Scotland,  Huiallpox  and  variolation 
in  18th  century,  50;  smallpox 
an     itilaotile     disorder,      51  ; 
smallpox    amon^    vaccinated, 
181819,     SMt:    statistics    of 
sniallpox.   1850  to  1872,  S.'M ; 
Con.     ;■  Act.  I8«i:),  563. 

utt,   I  %  :ia5,  .188,  392. 

tt,  IJ .V.»l. 

Seott,  Sir  Walter.  .371. 

Scrofula   excited    by    variolation, 

166,  and  vaccination,  515. 
Scurvy ,  prevalence  in  18th  century, 
87 ;    influence    on    smallpox, 
621. 
.^asford,  Hutatsx,  83. 

aton,  Dr.  K.  C,  HanilUmk  of 
"  I'oof4«a/io»,  smallpox  cowpox, 
75 ;  mendacious  letter.  465- 
407  ;  ruling  spirit  of  Kpidcmi. 
ological  Society,  486;  intriguas 
for    |Uao«   and    power,    40S ; 


evidence  House  of  Commons' 
conmiittee,  1871,  568-570; 
ruthless,  untruthful,  mercen- 
ary, 578. 

Sebright,  Sir  John,  247.  [401 . 

Seville,  fatalities  from  vacoinatioo, 

Sewell,  Mr.,  attempts  to  produce 
cowpox  from  horsegrease,  335. 

Sewell 's  Point,  Boston,  58. 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  neglected vaooi- 
nation,  4S1 ;  improved  bonae* 
might  exterminate  smallpox, 
482. 

Sherborne,  Lord,  183,  184,  185. 

Shrapnell,  Mr.,  171,  269. 

.Sievicr,  statue  of  Jenuer,  36.3. 

Siljestrum,  P.  A.,  smallpox  in 
Swe<len,  417-419. 

Simmons,  Mr.,  Manchester, experi- 
ments with  horsegrease,  1.3.'!, 
155. 

Simon,  John,  recitation  of  Jennerian 
legend,  103;  Jcnnor'a  master- 
piece, 124,  142,  1.55,  156,  158, 
333 :  faiwr'  on  Hii4ur>j  nnit 
Hmclice  of  Vaccinniion,  510- 
510:  terrible  tales,  511  ;  Lon- 
don smallpox,  51  1-512;  cowpox 
derived  from  snialli>ox  and 
infallililu  ]irophytsxy  thereof, 
512-51.3,  .VJ5  ;  misstatetiieut  of 
Jeuni-r's  prracri]>tion,  513,525; 
all  vaccination  assumed  effec- 
tive, 514  :  drawbaolcs  unfairly 
stated,  515;  scrofula,  515; 
admitted  dangtm,  515  ;  i)nali- 
ties  of  virus    iii  '  .">16; 

syphilis,    516  ;  i   of 

vacctuation,  51l>  .  ,-.,..,  i.bil- 
dren,  517  :  selection  of  virus, 
617  ;  an  i.Iial  rinly  realised, 
518;    <|«'    ■  !:dM«d    to 

SOOmedit  •■:  anxwers 

predeturiniiir.l,  .ii:i;  value  and 
characteristics,  524'.VJ.*>!  evi- 
dence House  uf  Commons' 
comuiittuv,  1871,  5.57;  un- 
scrupulous character,  558 ; 
ruthless,  untruthful,  rooruen- 
arv.  578. 

Simonds,  Professor  J,  B.,  cnwpoz 
a  questionable  di.*ouse,  272. 
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Simp«on,  James,  189. 

Sims,  Dr.,  187,  226,  331. 

Skey,  Dr..  189. 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans,  15,  23;  Newgate 
experiment,  17  ;  cautious 
counsels,  17. 

Smallpox  an  infantile  disease  in 
Scotland,  51,  242,  445;  epi- 
demic, 1818-19,  3ti7;  in  China, 
304;  in  Sweden,  409-410;  in 
Norwich,  436 ;  in  Oloagow, 
440 ;  disease  of  yonng  and 
IHior,  26,  437,  440,  445.  470. 

An  alternative  of  other  dis- 
eases, in  Sweden,  415-417  ;  in 
Newcastle,  428 ;  in  Glasgow, 
439-444  ;  the  fact  enforced  by 
Dr.  Farr,  447-451  ;  by  John 
Oibbs,  504-.T06;  by  Professor 
F.  W.  Newman,  546 :  by  Dr. 
Bakewell,  5G0;  by  Malthus, 
670  ;  the  disease  to  be  studied 
with  its  congeners,  511  ;  epi- 
demic of  187i,  570-571. 

In  London,  1701-1722,24-25; 
18th  century,  77-87;  1791  to 
1820,  346;  development  of 
fabulous  salvation,  466-408; 
decline  prior  to  vaccination, 
86,  211,  466-467. 

In  Kngland  and  Wales,  con- 
jectural mortality,  25,  194, 
208-209,  ,345  ;  case  according 
to  John  Oibbs,  505,  507  ; 
fabulous  salvation,  526-.528. 

In  Boston,  3-6,  371-373; 
Chester,  69  ;  China,  394  ; 
Edinburgh, 49-51,. 366:  Geneva, 
61-62;  (ilMgow,  4.39-445;  New- 
castle, 424-430;  Now  Kngland, 
1787,  84,  374 ;  Norwich,  432- 
438:  Sweden.  408-419. 

Declining  prior  to  introduc- 
tion of  vaccination  in  London. 
86,  222-225,  466-467,  487;  over 
Europe,  368,  431,  446,  408, 
476,  514 ;  in  Vienna,  369 ; 
Sweden,  410,  414-416;  lUly, 
404;  Denmark,  419;  Glasgow, 
446 ;  Dr.  Farr's  evidence,  86, 
211,466-467. 
Exaggerated     horrors,     76, 


430,  570;  Maasey's  evidence, 
23;  Wagstaffe'a,  24  ;  Monro's, 
50;  Haygarth's,  69;  Birch*. 
85 ;  multitudea  never  had 
smallpox,  65 ;  unknown  for 
years  in  some  parts  of  England, 
83;  rarity  in  Norwrich,  4.33; 
disease  ever  had  tomn  limit, 
210,  431  ;  wild  asscrtioos  of 
Hnnaeof  Commons'committee, 
212 ;  terrible  tale  of  Mexico, 
511. 

Rate  of  mortality  prior  to 
vaccination  in  Boston,  ,3,  372; 
Christ's  Hospital,  -23,  524; 
London,  24-25,  26.  31,  79-80, 
373;  Halifax,  Rochdale,  Leeds, 
.30 ;  Edinburgh,  50  ;  London 
Smallpox  Hospital,  66 ;  New- 
castle, 427:  Glasgow,  440; 
according  to  Dr.  Baohan,  66. 
and  Edinburgh  Review,  66. 

Increased  by  variolation, 
09.  72.  236,  246,  300,  426,  431, 
462-464. 

Intensified  by  maltreatmest, 
84,  427.  437,  521  ;  by  food. 
87,  316,  .521. 

Sporadic  character,  209, 522, 
568. 

Origin  in  horse  according  to 
Jenner.  97.  3.59,  51.3. 

Smallpox  cowpox  introduced,  73 : 
conueution  with  oowpox  denied 
273 ;  cows  contract  smallpox 
from  milkers,  378-379 ;  Cwly 
and  Badeock,  75,  272,  472, 
514,  528;  unqnalified  con- 
fidence of  Simon,  512-513,  and 
Robert  Lowe,  528. 

Smith,  Dr.  Southwood,  absolute 
faith  in  sanitation,  478,  556. 

Smith,  William,  cowpoix  after  cow- 
pox,  106. 

Smith,  William,  exaltation  of 
Jenner,  247. 

Spain,  escaped  variolation,  62; 
vaccination  introduced,  400- 
401. 

Spencer,  Earl,  397. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  increaaed  vacci- 
nation and  smallpox,  641. 
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Sqairrol,  Dr.,  opponuut  of  vacoi- 
iMtinii,  -290.  801,  361. 

Stonhope,  Earl,  73. 

Staunton,  Sir  George,  394. 

Stcimrtahl,  Dr.,  17. 

Stepnena,    Joanna,    remedies    for 
»tone.  .37. 
ney,  20,  27. 

ens,     Dr.,    never  saw  injury 
from  vaccination,  iiSti. 

,  Henry,  smallpox  after  cow- 
pox,  130. 

Stockholm,  417-418. 

Strickland,  Sir  Cteorgo,  opposes 
compulsion,  4^3,  485. 

St.  Andrews,  Jenner's  purchase  of 
degree,  97 ;  Ring's  sneer  at 
same,  329,  330. 

St.  Christophers,  38. 

St.  Panoras  guardians,  587. 

Stuart,  Lady  Louisa,  tiction  as  to 
introduction  of  variolation,  1 3. 

Sunderland,  Earl  of,  bod  variolated 
and  killed,  34. 

Sattons,  eminent  variolators,  45, 
179,  IS8 ;  method  of  practice, 
46. 

Sweden,  variolation  introduced, 
U2.  but  little  iiracti*ed,  408; 
Jenner'g  pride  in,  34o,  SW2 ; 
sorely  atflictcd  with  smallpox, 
408  ;  mfluencu  of  famine,  400; 
children  chief  sutferers,  409; 
disease  agj^ravateil  by  bad 
treatment,  410 ;  Bteadily  de- 
clining when  vaccination  was 
introduced,  410-411  ;  vaccina- 
tion made  obligatory,  1818, 
411  ;  nienns  of  livelihood  for 
clergy,  411;  asserted  exter- 
mination of  smallpox,  41.3-414; 
8ilje»tri>m's  evidence,  417-419. 

Swarmer^',  'AH. 

Swift's  oity  shower,  82. 

Swinepox,  98,  m.  262,  401. 

Sydenham,  44.8,  521. 

Syphilis,  iuvaccination  foreseen  by 
Massey.  27,  and  Cobbett,  .S09; 
dechired  impossible,  68,  by 
Simon,  516,  by  H.  A.  Bruce, 
530,  and  by  Sir  Dominic  Cor- 
rigan,  r>«l  i  Rioord's  warning. 


Brudenell  Carter's  experience, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Watson's 
ghastly  risk,  310  ;  inseparable 
From  public  vaccination,  603  ; 
Henley's  answer  to  Bruce,  53 1 ; 
W.J.  Addison's  evidence,  556 ; 
dreaded  in  West  Indies,  550; 
Jonathan  Hutchinson's  oases, 
667,  and  proof  that  it  is  latent 
and  active  in  some  vaccinifen, 
568. 

Tanner,  Thomas,  got  cowpox  from 

borsegrease,  263. 
Tar  water,  21. 

Tarloton,  General,  glory  to  Jcnner, 
246. 

Tartar  emetic,  letter  from  Hunter, 
93;  used  for  vaccine  virus,  121 ; 
Jenner's  last  effort,  348. 

Taupio,  failetl  to  invacciuate  any 
disease,  522. 

Taylor,  David,  190. 

Taylor.  Peter  Alfred.  553,  677, 580; 
reply  to  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter, 
688. 

Tea  introduced,  89 ;  denounoed  by 
Cobbett,  316. 

Tebb,  William.  580,  687.  696. 

Temple,  Sir  Richard,  smallpox  and 
vaccination  in  India,  391. 

Terry,  Dr.,  15. 

Thielc,  Dr.,  1S3(S,  produces  small- 
pox cowpox,  512. 

Thomson,  Dr.,  Boston,  6. 

Thomson,  Dr.  John,  smallpox 
epidemic  in  .Scotland,  1818-19, 
366 ;  dcprcaaing  exporienoa 
with  vaccination.  366  ■  3A8  ; 
receives  (xjuine  virus  from 
Jenner.  368 ;  absence  of  epi- 
demic smallpox  when  vaccina- 
tion was  introduootl,  3tli). 

Thornton,  Dr..  190. 

Thorpe.  Rev.  R.  A..  448. 

Thurlow.  William,  .ISK). 

Timoui,  Kmouucl,  I,  2,  7,  10. 

Tortworth,  eight  pauiiers  oow- 
poxed,  107. 

Travers.  Benjamin,  217,  218.  219. 

Trinidad,  vaccination  in,  699. 

'rrottcbbi.  Dr.,  vsriulator,  60. 


Trotter,  Dr..  anuUpox  in  nary, 
397  ;  medal  for  Jeancr,  398. 

Tnirot,  S9. 

Turkey,  TarioUtion,  1,  9,  tl  : 
maliraity  of  smallpox.  12. 

Tamer,  Mr.,  experimeata  with 
borsegreaae,  335. 

Turton,  Sir  Thomaa,  250-251,  252. 

Underwood,  Dr.,  383. 

United  States,  vaccination  intro- 

dnced,  370-382. 
Urqobart,  William,  34. 

Vaecination,  origin  of  term,  229 ; 
vaccinium  and  racciolation, 
220,  222,  229. 

Precipitate  approval  of  Lon- 
don physicians,  70,  173 ;  Dr. 
Pwnon's  work,  151,  170; 
■oeeptance  by  Kingand  Court, 
171 ;  the  heir  of  variolatian, 
174, 191,249,370,395;  received 
with  aeclamatioo,  274,  405 ; 
oflered  gratia,  236,  326  327  : 
meaoi  by  which  promoted, 
2T6;  character  of  furore,  278, 
299,  305;  public  goaded  to 
belief  ,2S6;  fnry  of  controversy, 
290,  305 :  swarmery,  291  ; 
favourwl  by  decline  and  ab- 
sence of  imallpox,  222-225, 
369,  476,  487,  51 4,  562. 

Tables  of  comparison  and 
advantage,  214,  377. 

Disrepute  in  and  aroand 
London  (1805)  281,  293;  abate- 
ment of  faith  under  failure 
(1808)  308-309,  317,  453; 
(1822-23)  364-365,  426;  (1826 
and  1838)  520;  Sir  Henry 
Holland's  testimony  (1839) 
490;  faith  never  so  low  as 
prior  to  enforcement  of  prac- 
tice, 477-479;  revival  of  delu- 
aioD,  am.  42<i,  474-475. 

B«iinction  of  claim  to  making 
•roallpox  milder,  238,  2S8,  313; 
321,  ,^38,  5C6;  security  exactly 
equal  to  variolation,  338,  36(i. 
Opinion  that  prophylaxy 
wore    oat,     Goldaoo,     284; 


National    Vaccine 
mcnt.  464-466. 

Kuy  art  practiced  by  Iadi«« 
and  gcntleoien,  276,  280,  305, 
314,  489;  Walker's  opinion,  | 
324;  practice  in  Sweden.  411- 
413  ;  becomes  difficult,  34.'< ; 
Simon's  ideal  conditi»ni  of 
safety  and  success,  5l<(-5t8. 

la  .Spanish  Ainericn,  401- 
403;  Aiist'!'  -iii-i  ■>>••  f!.. 
varia,  61 1' 

China,  3!i:,  uj^^ 

Dublin,  242-24o;    iCUtuiii 
241-242;  PinUod,  419;  Fr 
169,    3U8;   Glasgow,   441- 
Icebma.  4-20;  India,  383-393; 
Irel.-,-  '    -'  <  :  ^    ■•     " 
404 
43i  4 

151,  oM,  .'>6.i ;  bpain,  400: 
United  Kiugdum  {ll&i),  481 
483;  United  Status,  37<V.3S2; 
\'ienna.  404. 

Adopted  and  enforced  by 
State  in  England :  Cubbett  un 
projected  compulsiuu  (1803), 
305-307,  ( 1808),  310-31 1 ;  esUb- 
lialieJ  and  endowed  (1808), 
■J.')0-258:  paid  for  out  of  poor 
rale  (IftlO).  470;  enfotc«l 
(1853),  480-485  vaccinati^m 
office  projcctci,  4U3  494.  i'M, 

iJOl,   with    i-ry  revsc 

cioation  ( 1  cunipul- 

aion   iute/:-  >,|),    ,528; 

re{)eate<l  (>cuiilli»  rnocted 
(1867),  538,  6-10. ■v4 1.  .'v'Kt:  t^ 
parted  aainst   '  .of 

Commons    oonn  '711, 

571 ;  Hou:<i-  '•<  ■ 
curs,  572 : 
of    Lords    .. 
Commona,672-ai3:cmUuai>d 
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arbitrary  adrainutratioo  of  the 
Uw,  575-S'6 ;  Evethsm  letter 
(1876),  576;  aubseqaent  at- 
tempt* to  modify  Uw,  577. 

Law  detested  by  the  poor, 
479;  why  abhorred,  501 ;  cruel 
and  detpicablo  peraecutiun, 
690-592 ;  bated  in  Lancashire, 
COl. 

Vaccination  aa  a  trade,  470, 
470,    4.S0,   4S5,   4S8-489,  493, 
496.  618.  519,  533,  536,  637, 
580 ;    public    practice    worth 
100,000  a  year,  583. 
nuliuit  Jiiifuirer,  580. 
arion  Traetn,  581. 
^rilleround  the  world, 401. 
Pock  Institation  founded, 
159,  251  ;  Jesty's  viait, 

reward  oOered  for  nnall- 

po«  after  cowpox,  258  ;   con- 
•equently  ihut  up,  259. 
■      rosea,  332. 
^Sfounjf,  325. 
7,  a  Moscow  (oandliDg,  406. 
illo,  Sophia,  prosecution, 

ilatioD  practised  in  Tur- 
I,  9,  11  ;  introduced  to 
Boston,  2-7  !  to  Eneland,  12- 
14  ;  experiment  in  Jfewgate, 
16-17 ;  on  charitj'  children,  17 ; 
children  of  I'rince  of  Walus, 
18;  Muitland's  operations,  19- 
21^  aaay  acceptance  of  practice, 
'  82,  28  ;  opposition  of  Maaaeys, 
23-28,  31-34:  Dr.  Nettleton's 
WBoticc,  30  ;  Jurin's  precau- 
faooa,  30-31  :  Dr.  Scheuoh- 
ler^  tabulation  of  oases,  32 ; 
Dr.  Waf^tatTe'a  observations, 
33  -.  disAntei's,  M  ;  the  position 
(172M,  .'t-i-sn 

Revival  of  practice  under 
Dr.  Mead  (1748),  36  37.  39- 
40;  111  Siimllpox  Hospital,  Cold 
Bath  Fielils.  40  ;  sermon  of 
Bishop  Mttdilox,  40  ;  theo- 
logical oppositiou,  42 ;  approval 
of^I^mdon  College  uf  Phyai- 
dans  |17M),  43;  etii|uette  of 
practice,  44  ;  Mrs.  Chapman's 
42 


procedure.  44  ;  Jenner*!  ac- 
count of  preparatory  regimen, 
45  ;  Suttons  methods,  45-47  ; 
Dr.  Dimsdale's,  47-49 ;  Society 
for  General  Inoculation  (1775), 
49  ;  extent  of  variolation,  62  ; 
Dr.  Buchan's  evidence,  53-66 ; 
practice  in  New  England,  66- 
60  ;  France,  59-61  ;  Geneva, 
61-62;  Kiiipress  Catharine,  62 
65  ;  fatalities,  66-69  ;  cleared 
the  way  for  vaccination,  70 : 
Dr.  Lettsom  on  dangers,  71 ; 
Wilberforce  urgent  for  sup- 
pression, 71  ;  (lenounceil  by 
Dr.  Mathews,  71  ;  by  Sturges 
Bourne,  72,  24f> :  by  Jenner, 
72;  bv  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
246 ;  Lord  Bnringdon's  bill, 
73  ;  successful  |iro8ecution  for 
exposure  (1815).  73,  462;  Dr. 
Eppi  i\S3\),  74;  prohibited 
by  Act  of  Parliament  (1840), 
74,  470,  464  ;  Dr.  Gregiiry's 
regret,  74 :  revi»-ed  by  Ceely 
and  Badeock  (1839-40).  76-76. 

Practised  in  China,  16,  304, 
IndU,  .S92,  Italy,  «)2,  Persia, 
394,  Scots  Highlands,  20. 
Wales,  29. 

Introduced  to  Barbados,  S8; 
Boston,  2,  7,  II,  57-59,  371- 
374,  377  ;  Florence,  U2 ;  France, 
50;  Genevo,  CI ;  Germany,  62; 
Holland,  62;  Ireland,  474; 
Newbury,  44  ;  New  England, 
156;  Newcastle,  445  ;  Norwich, 
436,  437;  Paris,  60;  PhiU- 
delphia,  3H  ;  Rome.  62  ;  Rua 
sia,  ti2-6.) ;  .St.  Chriatophers, 
^  ;  .Scotland,  50 ;  Spain,  62  ; 
Sweden,  62,  408. 

Practised  from  arm  to  arm, 
63,  120,  11)3;  .lenuer  asaerte 
its  happy  cffectji,  123 ;  un- 
certainly of  operation,  105, 
108,  166,  212:  cannot  afleot 
smallpox,  Hamernik,  522 ; 
effects  governed  by  mode  anil 
conditions,  150. 

A  pest  and  a  terror,  71.  72, 
213;   an  excitant  of  scrofula. 
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123,  166;  a  canse  of  smallpox, 
69.  236,  246.  390,  426,  431. 462- 
464. 

Contrasted  with  \'accinatioD, 
214,  377,  466  J  diacreUited  by 
vaccination,  301,  514  ;  led  to 
acceptance  of  vaccination,  249, 
370,  395. 

VariolouB  Teat  after  swinepox,  98; 
description,  125;  worked  mor- 
velloualy,  ISl,  212;  exploded 
by  varioluturs,  271) ;  Browu'a 
evidence  of  futility,  287  ;  eva- 
detl  by  Jeuner  and  Vaccine 
Teat  preferred,  342-343;  ap- 
plied in  Boston,  377. 

Veneacetion,  510,  5S4. 

Vere,  Aubrey  de,  506. 

\'icariou8  Mortality,  Norwich,  438 ; 
law  of,  exjilaiued  by  l)r.  Fart, 
448,  Dr.  Woolcombe,  449  ;  Dr. 
Gregory,  505-500,  Malthua, 
569-570. 

Vicarious  Vaccination,  237 ;  attest- 
ed by  Rev.  Rowland  Hifl,  295 ; 
in  London,  .S21,  324,  ."Wti.  488  ; 
in  Vienna,  369,  404  :  in  India, 
388  ;  in  Northern  Italy,  403- 
404 ;  in  Russia,  407  ;  in  Ger 
many,  408  ;  in  Sweden,  414  ; 
in  Denmark  and  Copenhagen, 
419-420;  in  Glasgow,  446;  in 
United  Kingdom,  492,  514. 

Victoria,  Queen,  revaccinated,  564. 

Vienna,  232,  360,  404  ;  vacoinated 
and  c(iuinatcd  indiatiuguiah- 
able,  405. 

Villiers,  Mr.,  592. 

A'olUire,  59,  62,  65. 

Wachael,  J.  C,  146,  280;  experi- 
ments with  boraegrease,  335. 

WagatalTe,  Dr.,  Newgate  experi- 
ment, 16 ;  various  character 
of  amallpox,  24,  238  ;  dangers 
of  variolation,  33. 

Wakley,  Mr.,  74. 

Wales,  variolation  practised,  29. 

Waica,  Princeaa  of  (Caroline),  5 ; 
promotes  variolation,  14-15, 17. 

Wales,  I'rince  of  (George  iv.),  171, 
219,  220,  221. 


Walker,  Annie.  331. 

Walker,  Dr.,  John,  birth  and  ad 
ventures,    220 ;    Hoyal    Jen- 
nerian  Society,  221  :  charact 
and  habits,    222,  225 ;    differ-j 
ences  with  Jenner,  225,  2*26; 
resignsoHiee,  220;  London  Vac< 
cine    Institution    established, 
227,   and  prospers,   453.  453, 
460 ;  interview  with  a 
228 ;    public  warned   a(_ 
2.')0;   at  Surrey  Chajiel, 
the  great  London  vaccinator^ 
322 ;  ease  of  vacciuatioo.  324  ;{ 
a  Quaker  of  Paine's  (kattcm, 
330;   attacked  by  King,  324- 
330 ;    iudiiference   to    money, 
330;    reply   to    Moore,    331 
practice  and  peculiarities,  332. 
death  and  character,  3;i3 ;  Jen- 
ner's  conduct  towartl.  .V)7, 3.VI  j' 
warns     Emperor 
against  him,  362  ;  W 
missionary,    396  ; 
457. 

Walkley,    Hester,    pregnant    aaii 
variolateil,  107. 

Waller,  Prof.,  Prague,  523. 

Ward's  drop,  21. 

Ward,  William  Gibson,  589, 

Warren,  Rev.  T.  A.,  292. 

Washington's  soldiers  variolated, 
57. 

Waterhouse,    Daniel  Oliver,    hrst^f 
vaccinated  in  New   Eugland,^| 
and    put    to    variolous    test. 
376. 

Waterhouse,  Dr.,  knowlailge  «f 
smallpox  and  variolatiaa  in 
New  England,  57,  5$;  ab 
of  smallpox  in  1787, 
374;  introduces  vaocdn 
374,  376 ;  bis  ready  faith 
experiments,  376:  adra 
ment,  disasters,  tjictioa,  ^ 
compliments  from  Ja 
vaccmatesacow  MT>;- 
tion  good  for  \ 
and     whooping 

cows  catch  Buiall|roi,  S79i 
opinion  of  negroes,  370 ;  Biaj;'< 
"wit,"  370;  nia  oantioiu  dl*-l 
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reg>rd«l,  381 ;  bewildered  as 
to  epidemicH,  382. 

Wttaoii,  Sir  Tliomus,  invaccication 
of  sypliilU,  3IU. 

Watson,  Sir  William,  146. 

Walt,  Dr.  Kolwrt,  dinoovery  in 
Glasgow,  439-452;  intordepeu- 
deiice  of  forma  of  zymotio 
diiteaae,  440,  004 ;  evidence 
from  West  Indies,  560. 

Webb,  Dr.  Franci*,  547. 

Wellor,  Richard,  vaccinated  by 
Cline,  128. 

Wellealey,  Maniiiis,  vaccination  in 
India,  386.  389. 

Welliugtou,  Duke  of,  323. 

Wesley,  John,  interest  in  medicine, 
37. 

Wwt,  Dr.  Charles,  evidence  House 
of  Commons'  Committee,  1871, 
565. 

Weatfaling,  Thomas,  102. 

Weetniinster,  Duke  of,  209. 

Wheeler,  Alexander,  586-587. 

Wbitbread,  Mr.,  248. 

Whooping-cough,  cured  by  vac- 
cination, 378;  in  Newcastle, 
420;iaUUagow,  439. 

WUbcrtorcc,  William,  184,  195, 
232,  247,  254;  urges  prohibi- 
tion of  variolation,  71;  Cob- 
belfs  letter,  305,  317. 

Wilkioson,  Dr.  J.  J.  Garth,  in 
Iceland,  422;  account  of  his 
opposition  to  vaccination,  548, 
549-550:  evidence  House  of 
Commons'  committee,  1871, 
564  ;  VaeciiiatioH  TracU,  581- 
582 ;  process  of  blood-msiking, 
594-595. 

Willan,  Dr.,  66,  146;  treatise 
y'aecim:  InocnliUiun,  266. 

Williams,  Perrut,  Welsh  variola- 
tion, 29. 

WUlis,  Dr.  C.  J.,  Fenia.  SM. 


Wilson,  Bishop,  81. 

Winchester,  40. 

Windham,  Mr.,  71,  194,  5.^3,  247. 

Witchcraft  iuid  vaccination,  525. 

Witham,  Mr.,  173. 

Wollaston,  Dr.,  371. 

W^ooil,  Dr.  Alex.,  evidence  as  to 
Scotland  House  of  Commons' 
committee,  1871.  563. 

Woodville,  Dr.  William,  supposeii 
derivation   of  smallpox   from 
Aninukln,  138;  birth  and  career, 
145;      Anthony      Highmore's 
testimony,   163 ;  experiments 
with    horsegrease,    145,    163, 
335:obtaioHcoH'pox  in  London, 
145;  smalliKjx  eruptions  foUowJ 
its   use,    146,   148,    149,  472; 
explanaUou,     149,     150,    ISl  ; 
difference  from  Jenner,   108 ; 
testifies  for  Jenner,   188 ;  a»j 
seen    by    De    Carro    through 
Jenner,    265,    266 ;    Jenner'al 
behaviour   toward,  .foO,  352 1] 
visits    Paris   and    vaccinate!,! 
169,  398  ;  work  in  conjunctioa] 
with   Peajsou,   197,  l»8,  200." 
203. 

Woodward,  Dr.,  1. 

Woolcombe,  Dr.,  vioariooa morttd- 
ity,  449. 

Worcester,  189. 

Worg-on,  Uawes,  259. 

Worthington,  Ur.,  89,  102. 

Wright,  Richxu-d,  variolation  in 
Wales.  29. 

Wortemburg,  revaccinatiou  uaeleta 
in  army,  520. 

Wynne,    ttarah,   smallpox    avertaij 
cowpox,  105-106.  ■ 

Wyld,    Dr.   George,   debate  witk' 
Alexander  \Vheeler,  586. 

York,  Dnke  of,  I2»l,  168,  171,  21B. 
Young,  William,  580,581. 
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The  LONDON  SOCIETY  for  the 
ABOLITION  of  COMPULSORY  VACCINATION, 

lU  VICTORIA  STKliKT.  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


OBJECTS    OF    THE    SOCIETY. 
I.— The  Abolition  of  Compulsory  Vaccination. 
IL— The  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  concerning  Vaccination. 
Hi.— The  Maintenance  In   London  of  an   Otnce  for  the   Publication  ot 
Literature  relating  to  Vaccination,  and  a<  a  Centre  of  Action 
and  Information. 


ADDRESS  OK  THE  SOCIETY. 
SxALLrox  ii  a  member  of  the  group  nf  diieaaee  deicribod  as  zymotic 
which  originate  in  auwholesomo  ooiiditiont  of  life,  and  iii  conimoii  aiu 
(tiiiiinisheil  and  preveate<l  by  the  reduction  and  removal  of  tbuae  cou- 
ditiona. 

In  times  when  the  laws  of  health  were  imperfectly  understood,  it 
woi  believed  that  by  poisoning  the  blood  with  the  %'irus  of  amnllpox,  or 
cowpox,  a  future  attack  of  smallpox  might  Iw  escaped.  While  many 
kindred  medie.il  practices  have  been  iliscredittd  und  forgotten,  Vaccina- 
tion, endowed  by  the  State,  has  survived,  and  has  entered  iutti  logiala. 
tiou,  and  IS  enforced  with  liue  and  imprisonment.  U  is  in  vain  for 
Nonconfurmists  to  plead  that  they  do  not  believe  that  \'accinatioii  has 
any  power  to  prevent  or  to  uiitigatu  smallpox,  ur  that  it  is  atteniled  by 
the  risk  of  communicating  foul  diseases.  They  are  told  they  may 
believe  wbiit  they  like,  but  that  vaccinated  tbey  must  be,  fur  the  benttu 
of  the  rite  is  settled  lieyond  dispute,  and  tbat  only  fools  and  fanatics 
venture  to  questi'm  what  has  l>ecn  irrevocably  determined. 

It  is  to  attack  and  overthrow  this  iiionstnius  tyranny  tbat  the  Lunoom 
SiX'KTV  has  been  established.  The  ineiiibcrs  desire  to  enlighten  tbc 
public  mind  as  to  the  history  of  Vaccination,  as  to  its  injury  in  cuii,- 
municating  and  iuteusifyiug  other  diseases,  and  as  to  the  failure  of  tb- 
compulsory  law  to  stamp  out  or  even  diminish  the  ravagos  of  sniall|>ux. 
Many  too,  whilst  disinclined  to  discuss  Vaccination  aa  a  medical  que*- 
tion,  or  to  surrender  conlideuce  in  its  prophylaxy,  are  opposed  to  its 
compulsory  inflietiiin.  They  maintain  that  every  remedy  si.  ''  '  •  '  tt 
tu  justify  itself  by  its  own  etiicary,  ami  tbat  of  all  prest:ri|>i  i. 

which  rei(uircs  extraneous  assmtance  U  Vacciiialmn  ;  fur  i:        ,  i> 

bose^l  on  the  fact  that  its  subjects  are  secure  from  smallpox,  and  in  that 
•eciirity  may  abide  indifferent  to  those  who  chuose  to  neglect  its  salva- 
tiun.  Even  nurses  in  smalli>ox  hospitals,  it  is  said,  when  elliuirntly 
vaccinated  and  revaccinated,  live  unauccted  in  the  variolous  atniosphere. 
Tlierefore,  thuy  hold  timt  t<>  compare  an  unvaccinatcd  iierson  to  a 
nuisance,  as  is  frei^uently  done,  is  to  inaLu  use  of  an  cpitbet  that 
iuiplicitly  denies  the  virtue  asserted  for  Vn.-.i"  I'li.ii  -k  mn...!.-..  Iwing 
a  voluntary  danger  or  annoyance  which  :i:  <iently 

avoid.     They  also  bold  that  to  establish  !v>>.  ,  .lud 

to  create  interests  identified  with  that  prescnpiiou,  is  tu  v, 
improvement:  for  it  is  obvious  that  any  novelty  in  the  i.  i.: 


smalluox  must,  in  the  coustitatixn  of  human  nature,  meet  nith  reaut- 
imcv  from  tboae  whose  vmoluineota  are  vested  in  the  eatablithed  practice. 
The  London  Society,  therefore,  claims  to  enlist  the  energies,  not  only 
»{  those  who  resist  Vnccination  ua  useless  and  inischievotu,  but  also  if 
those  who,  true  to  their  faitli  in  liberty,  would  leave  its  auceptance  to 
the  discretion  of  the  imlividual.  In  the  controversy  into  which  they 
enter,  they  propose  to  ouipUiy  all  the  familiar  agencies  wherewith  in 
Knuland  revolutions  arc  etfected  in  the  public  mind  and  in  Porliaroeat ; 
and  they  nppejil  with  confidence  for  the  sympathy  and  suppiirt  of  their 
countrymen.  The  Vaccination  Acts  under  which  they  suffer  have  not 
been  enacted  witli  the  full  cognizance  of  the  nation,  but  have  been  forcoil 
through  indiSerent  Parliaments  by  the  persiftency  of  medical  faction. 
The  members  of  the  SociKTY  are  confident  thut,  as  soon  SM  the  truth 
ftbout  Vaccination  is  fully  Icnowu  an<l  appreciate)!,  the  freedom  they 
contend  for  will  be  conceiled  without  fear,  and  that  posterity  will  view 
\vith  amazement  the  outrage  upon  human  right  and  reason  that  is  at 
present  committed  under  the  shallow  of  Knglish  liberty. 


I 


Prejudice,  which  sees  whst  It  pleasM,  cauni)t  mc  what  U  plain. — Al  kkst  Dr  Vbss. 
Be  who  knows  only  his  own  sUl«  at  the  esse,  knuwi  lUUo  ul  Uist.— J.  tiTVAST  Miu> 


OK    ^ 


Z\}C  Vaccination  Jnquirciv 

The  Organ  of  the  London  Society  Jw  tlu  Abolitiou 

of  Compulsory   Vaccinati<ni. 

Published  Uouthly,  price  Id.,  or  Is.  6d.  per  annnm,  pott  free 

I  woDLO  earnestly  inxite  the  attention  of  those  who  are  cuDcemed  furj 
the  repression  of  wrong,  and  the  promotion  of  hnman  welfare,  to  thi 
great  and  growing  question  of  Vncciuation.  We  hear  on  every  sidi 
ihat  we  cannot  be  secure  from  Smallpox  unless  we  have  our 
poisoned  with  Cowpox  in  infancy,  in  adolescence,  and  at  stated 
throughout  life.  The  prescription  is  so  unnatural  that  only 
reoilers  it  tolerable  ;  it  excites  suspicion  and  aversion  wherever  .^ 
ally  considered ;  and  dislike  ami  disgust  are  justilieil  by  inqi 
Smallpox  is  not  averted  by  Vaccination  ;  and  the  virus  introduced  t( 
the  blood  boars  with  it  other  diseases,  even  the  worst  of  diseases,  au<i 
enfeebles  and  predisposes  the  constitution  to  other  mahulies.  In  short. 
Vaccination  under  cover  of  maintaining  the  common  health  inflict* 
upon  it  serious  and  deadly  injuries.  And  by  a  strange  exercise  >'f 
tyranny,  this  most  mischievous  superstition  is  tniule  compulsory  au<l 
enforced  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  Englishmen  are  dragged  from 
their  homes  and  treated  as  convicts  because  they  refuse  to  submit  their 
children  to  the  abominable  rite.  Mr.  BkiuHT  says,  "TuK  Law  u 
iio>-.<<TH<>C!<,  AND  OUGHT  TO  BE  RtPBAUU)."  Vet  IB  this  monfltroaa  Uw 
maintained  '. 

Possibly  you  are  opposed  to  Vaccination,  or  indifferent,  or  a  believer, 
lo  any  case,  I  ask  you  to  subscribe  for  the  Vaicination  IsgiiiiKtt.  I 
you  are  opposed  to  Vaccination,  it  will  stimulate  and  ioform  youi 
opposition  ;  if  inditferent,  it  will  remove  your  indilTerence  ;  if  yoa  Me 
a  believer  in  the  rite,  it  may  convert  you  to  a  better  tniud. 
WILUAM  YOUNG,  Stcretary, 

114  Victoria  Street,  WeaTUlx 


% 
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Sir  Lyos  Playpair  tak«n  to  Pieoea  and  dispoied  of:  likewise  Sir 
Chnrles  \V.  Dilke,  Bart.:  being  a  Dissection  of  their  Speeches  in  the 
Houto  of  Commona  on  lOth  June,  1883,  in  defence  of  CouipuLsory  Vacci- 
nmtiou.     Second  Kdition.     Bth  thousand,     is. 

*'  It  ia  m  v«rr  dKlnt^r  immphlet  ■>(  two  hnndred  poffte.  in  prlntrtl  thiit  It  U  a  luxury 
tn  revl      Th.  r.'  itn-  -tx  |k»<,'v4  of  iimIox.  \*l,i.  h  will  /in'  •.t.nr  i,l.-»  .if  jt^  luliiraLj  jf  (iia,i- 


"Mr.  WhiU'  hft*  iluiio  what  hu  net 


Dilke'tf  upiiiiuiii,  • 
which  will  be  foni 

'"niooaicli 
borkctl  u|>  h> 
•peoobM.  UciM 

whi<-*ti  tnujtt  1,-1)  i^r  lu  aliaki;  the  (uuuJaiiuii  ul  v*i.--jumU'^n  lUcIf,  Hluiii,  in  Liiir  rUw, 
U  ■RrAtiulty  (JU|M>*e«  of  th«  plc»  for  cuinfruUnry  YMucin^tUui," — Aoftkn»^iiU>is»Sirt 

"  A/>tIVKHlni»li"i  I  tkn  bs  I 

dune  \F\ili  n^iira-t.      '>'  tiuwsd  I 

thrjf  weretn  f^AVt^urnf     -     —      ..  „  .'l-      ■  ;..-  , ^..  ,.„.  _,  ko«nly  * 

linpri>«i»cd  wUh  tn  uppti«tl«  vlr*.  W«  rwumnivttd  U»e  work  to  ottf  rwdvr*. "— ifafttfm 
Vail  if  Fnu. 


indiutnnux  rtaM-arcn 

Alfred   Russel   Wallace,   LL.D 

Author  of  77^  Malay  ArckitttUiQO,  the  LiihA  u/  tM*  Orjwjrf**'*  ufw/  Bird  of  t'ara- 
4  .  .itr.'.t.tiuiiM  tv  Ik*   Theoty  oj  natural  ifflmclUtn,  IbTl  ,  Tiu  (^«- 
o/  JutmatM,  iHTfl;  Itlanti  Lift,  fr  Ths  t'/nmomfiui  aiul^ 
^1*  tifut  FUfTo*,  i)!UM>;  Land  Mati*-9MlisiitivH,  iu  A««rMU|i  i 


To  Memltent  of  Piirlifliiicnt.     Fouty-Fivk  Ykaju  or  Rjua^nurioir 
Statimtics  ;  proving  Vaccination  to  1>c  V>oth  Useless  and  rhuigeroas.    6d. 

William   Tebb. 

CoMPCLsoRT  Vacci!(AT10!I  I!I  EsoLiXD :  wtUi  lociilenUl  BefsrsDce 
to  Foreign  8t«tet.     Is. 

■'  Not  >.nl>  iTouda  but  Suibedrlnu  m  Inlectad  with  pablle  lanacjr.'— DaT 
I^esulta.      Vutciiiatiou   in   t' 
\  ■Ig.      Vaccinntiiiii  in  the  l"' 

ciiuiiKMi  111  !,>>  1  '>ii<<  1   '1'^.     V'acciuatiou  m  tbe  Army.      ■  ....^.^...»uu  .u  < 
tlie  Nary.    Vuccinatioii  in  the  Ptuoum.    Vaccination  in  Life  AMnwno>. 
V'accination  amongst  Emigrant*. 


p.  A.  Siijestrom. 

A  MoMENTOiTS  EDCCATioy  QussTiON  for  the  Conndention  of  PSiranti 
and  Others  who  desire  the  well-being  of  the  lUaing  Generation.  Traaa- 
lated  from  the  Swedish  by  Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson.    4d. 

P.  A.  Taylor,  late  M.P.  for  Leicester. 

CcTRRBiTT  FAtuciRS  ABOUT  VACCINATION.  A  Letter  to  Dr.  W.  B. 
Carpenter,  C.B.     Id. 

Spekchrs  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Hopwood  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  19th  June,  188.3.    6d. 

rEBSOXAL  RionTS.    Od. 

Alexander  Wheeler. 

VACcrsATios  vsTiL  1 88.1.    6d. 

This  Rasay  is  dedicated  to  those  whose  minds  are  safficiently  loyal 
to  Science  to  be  free  to  examine  without  prejudice,  the  most  prejudiced 
question  of  the  day. 

J.  J.  Garth  Wilkinson,  M.D.,  and  Wm.  Young. 

Vaccixation  Tracts  with  Preface  and  Supplement.    2s.  6d. 

1.  Letters  and  Opinions  of  Medical  ^len. 

2.  Facta  and  Figures  showing  that  Vaccination  has  failed  to  stamp 

out,  arrest,  or  mitigate  Smallpox. 
3  &  4.  Opininn.i  of  Statesmen,   Politicians,   Publicists,   Statisticians, 

an<l  Sanitarians. 
6,  Cases)  of  Disease,  Suffering,  and  Death  reported  by  the  Injured 

Families. 

6.  The  Vaccination  Laws  a  Scandal  to  Public  Honesty  and  Religion. 

7.  Vaccination  a  sign  of  the  Decay  of  the  Political  and  Medical  Con- 

science of  the  Country. 

8.  The  Propagation  of  Syphilis  to  Infants  and  Adults  by  Vaccination 

and  Ke- Vaccination. 

9.  Vaccination  evil  in  its  Principles,  falifc  in  its  Reasons,  and  deadly 

in  its  Results. 

10.  Vaccination  subverts  Dentition,  and  is  the  Cause  of  the  prevalent 

Deformity  and  Decay  of  the  Teeth. 

11.  Compulsory  Vaccination  a  Desecration  of  Iaw,  a  Breaker  of  Homes, 

and  Persecutor  of  tlie  Poor, 

12.  Historical  and  Critical  Summary  in  Three  Parts.     Part  I. — The 

Imposture  of  the  current  Smallpox  Lymph  called  Vaccine,  and 
the  new  Imposture  of  Calf  Lymph.  Also,  the  Chaos  of  Statute 
Law  dealini;  with  Vaccine  Substance. 

13.  Part  II. — The  Cry  of  the  People  against  Vaccination  is  seconded  by 

the  Ho;;istrar-Gcneral's  Returns,  and  justified  by  the  Evidence 
of  Pathology. 

14.  Part  III.-'/Vo  ArtH  H  Foch.     The  Religious  Nature  and  Political 

Necessity  of  the  Vaccination  War. 


K.  W.  Allen,  4  Ave  Makia'Lane,  Lom>o.v,  E.C. 


